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PREFACE. 


a  iiarnitivo  of  his  life  and  labours,  so  that  those  who 
knew  him  may  recognise  the  portrait,  and  those  who  did 
not  may  thereby  gain  sonic  conception  of  the  man  he  was. 
Our  first  care  was  naturally  with  tlie  Autobiography. 
Being  unfinished  and  never  revised,  it  became  a  tjuestion 
whether  it  should  be  published  separately  and  as  a  frag- 
ment, or  incorporated  with  a  completed  memoir.     The 
former  was  deemed  the  better  course.     For  the  sake  of 
convnience,  it  has    been   broken  up  into  chapters,  and 
a  few  short  notes  appended  ;  but  no  alterations  liave  been 
made  in  the  text  save  such  as  .eemed  unavoidable  from 
the  circumstances,  that  Dr.  G  .thrie  was  prevented  from 
revising  it  himself,  and  that   it   is   given  to   the  world 
during  t'le  lifetime  of  various  persons  to  whom  he  alludes 
in  the  course  of  his  narrative. 

Our  next  care  was  as  to  the  Memoir  needful  to  continue 
the  record  of  our  father's  life.  On  reading  the  Auto- 
biography, it  seemed  that  there  were  some  points  wholly 
omitted,  and  others  merely  glanced  at  by  him,  on  .ybicli 
the  public  would  desire  information.  This  might  have 
been  given  by  adding  cumbrous  notes  to  the  Autobio- 
graphy itself,  or  by  subjoining  a  lengthened  Appendix ; 
but  we  judged  it  better  to  incorporate  such  material  in 
the  earlier  chapters  of  the  Memoir  proper,  while  the 
sketches  written  by  Dr.  Guthrie  will  be  embodied  in 
their  proper  place  in  the  course  of  our  narrative. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Memoir  we  shall  not  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  strictly  chronological  order,  but 
arrange  the  narrative  under  leading  subjects,  such  as  the 
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following  :— Karly  Life  in  Brocliin  ;  College  Life  to 
♦Ordination  ;  Arbirlot  ;  Settlement  in  Edinburgh-state 
..f  his  parish  there  ;  The  Disruption  ;  The  Manse  Fund  ; 
The  Ministry;  1  Jagged'  Schools  ;  Interest  in  Foreign 
rhurches  and  Countries;  Domestic  and  Social  Life; 
Latest  Views  on  Lending  Questions ;  Closing  Days. 

The   ain^    whicli    the    Editors   propose    to    themselves 
throughout  the  :yremoir  is  to  preserve,  as  much  as  it  is 
possible,  the   autol,'iographical  form— that  is,  to  lot  Dr. 
Guthrie  tell  the  story  of  his  own  life  in  his  own  words. 
Personal    references,    persoiial    reminiscences,    formed   a 
marked  characteristic  of  his  style,  both  in  speaking  and 
M-riting;    in  fact,  no  one  who  has  not  had  occasion   to 
examine  his  sermons  and   speeches,   can  form  any  con- 
ception   of  how   hugely  his   allusions   and   illustrations 
were  drawn  from  incidents  in  the  course  of  his  own  life. 

The  Editors,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  "Welsh,  desire  to 
express  special  obligations  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ilanna  and 
(he  Rev.  Professor  Blaikie,  on  whose  kind  counsel  they 
have  been  permitted  to  draw  in  connection  with  their 
work.  Many  valued  friends  of  Dr.  Guthrie  iiave  contri- 
buted important  matter  in  the  shape  of  personal  remi- 
niscences and  of  letters;  and  to  all  of  them  they  desire  to 
tender  most  grateful  thanks. 


D.  K.  G. 
C.  J.  G. 


EmNHiRCH ;  November, 
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Vkky  s()f)ii  after  ISOo,  wlien  l)r.  Gutlirie  retired  from 
re<i'ular  pulpit  aiul  pistoral  work,  be  conceived  the  idea 
of  writing'  an  Autobiog-rapliy  ;  but  new  enj^agenients 
of  many  kinds  prevented  bis  commencing  it  before  tlie 
summer  of  INGS. 

Tbe  various  dates  indie  ited  in  tbe  course  of  ilie  nar- 
rative will  sbow  tbiit  it  was  not  a  continuous  composition. 
Written  very  mucb  as  a  relaxation,  Dr.  Gutlirie  put  it 
togetber  by  snatcbes,  and  at  uncertain  intervals.  Tbe 
weakness  attending  bis  last  ilb  ss  (from  October  to 
Februai-y)  prevented  bis  undertaking  any  composition 
requiring  sustained  tbongbt :  anxious,  bowever,  to  em- 
ploy tbe  time  be  now  felt  to  be  more  tban  ever  uncertain, 
be  made  an  effort  to  proceed  witb  bis  Autobiogra])by, 
and  tbe  tedium  of  tbese  montbs  was  relieved  by  tbe 
interest  be  found  in  tbus  recalling  tbe  past.  He  wrote 
out  tbe  portion  between  tbe  dates  "  November,  187'-3  " 
and  "  4tb  January,  1873  "  in  pencil,  and  wben  increasing 
weakness  necessitated  dictation,  tbe  remainder  was  taken 
down  from  bis  lips  by  one  of  bis  daugbters.  Tbereafter, 
tbe  subject  was  still  in  bis  tbougbts  ;  and  be  remarked 
tbat  one  of  tbe  objects  for  wbicb,  were  it  God's  will, 
be  sbould  desire  to  be  spared,  would  be  to  complete  bis 
Autobiograpby.  It  was  literally  tbe  last  tiling  be  worked 
at  on  eartb.  He  bad  to  lay  it  finally  aside  wbile  in 
tbe  midst  of  describing  t]^e  Disruption  conflict ;  and,  in 
a  few  davs  tbereafter,  done  witb  all  conflicts,  he  entered 
tbe  rest  tbat  remainetb. 
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BTRTIi',   CHILDHOOD,  AND  SCHOOL-DAYS. 

1803—1814. 

Inciioucxdle,  Lochlee,  FoKFARSiriRE :  Juli/  13,  1868. 
Yestehday  I  completed  my  sixty-fiftli  year  :  and  now, 
amid  the  pleasant  solitudes  of  this  picturesque  glen, 
whore,  through  the  kindness  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  and  oi 
his  father,  I  have  enjoyed  for  nineteen  years  a  holiday 
retreat,  I  begin,  what  I  have  long  purposed,  a  sketch  of 
my  life ;  the  object  I  have  chiefly  in  \aew  being  to 
thread  on  that,  some  of  those  important  events  and  great 
changes  I  have  lived  to  see,  and  in  some  of  which  I  have 
been  called  to  take  a  part.  Such  a  sketch,  however 
slightly  or  roughly  drawn,  will  bo  read  with  interest 
by  my  descendants.  It  may  also,  if  it  should  ever  appear 
in  print,  prove  instructive  to  others,  and  glorifying  to 
Him,  through  whoso  great  goodness  and  mercy  I  have 
been  spared  to  nearly  the  three  score  years  and  ten  that 
are  understood  to  form  still,  as  in  old  times,  the  allotted 
term  of  life. 

With  cai'e  and  prudence,  human  life  may  be  extended 
considerably  beyond  tlic  ordinary  period.  The  truth  is 
that  i'vv,-  people  die  a  natural  death.  Some  are  murdered  ; 
but  the  greater  part,  who  have  arrived  at  years  of  dis- 
cretion, commit  suicide  of  a  sort,  through  their  neglect  ot 
the  ordinary  rules  of  health,  or  the  injudicious  use  of 
meat,  drink,  or  medicine.  Hence  few  have  ever  seen 
a   person   who  has   reached  a  hundred  years ;  and  any 
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who   have   attained    that    patriarclial    age   arc   woild's- 
wonders,  whom  people  go  to  see. 

I  myself,  though  I  have  travelled  much  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  have  seen  only  one  person  above 
a  hundred  years  old.  She  kept  a  stone-ware  shop  at 
Coleraino  in  Ireland,  and  was,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
the  Irishism,  the  "lion"  of  the  place.  On  entering 
tlie  shop  to  buy  something,  that  I  might  sec  her,  I  found 
an  old  grey-haired  woman  behind  the  counter,  but  this 
was  her  daughter,  "an  auld  young  lass"  of  eighty.  On 
learning  this,  I  said  I  wished  to  be  served  by  her 
mother,  that  I  might  liave  it  to  say  that  I  had  not  only 
seen,  but  bought  from  a  woman  a  hundred  and  seven 
years  old.  On  this,  coming  at  onee  from  a  back  room 
to  the  call  of  her  daughter,  the  old  lady,  no  beldam, 
appeared,  walking  slowly  and  softly,  but  straight  as  a 
rush  ;  the  only  marks  of  her  great  age  being  the  eyes, 
bright,  however,  with  intelligence,  deeply  sunk  in  their 
sockets,  and  her  face  wearing  a  very  bleached  and  bloodless 
hue. 

The  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  (a  minister  of  State, 
who  was  in  his  attire  and  manner  very  like  a  polished 
and  courteous  minister  of  the  Gospel)  used  to  boast 
that  lie  sat,  on  tirst  entering  tlie  House  of  Commons, 
beside  one  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  in  the 
time  of  George  II. 

But  the  case  of  Dr.  Alison,  the  celebrated  physician, 
and  hardly  less  famous  philanthropist,  one  of  the  best 
and  greatest  men  I  ever  knew,  was  nuicli  more  extra- 
ordinary. It  recalls  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  lie, 
dying  in  1850,  liad  spoken  to  a  man  who  liad  spoken 
to  a  man  who  had  been  at  Flodden  Field,  a  battle 
fought  so  far  back  as  l-jl^i.  There  was,  so  to  speak, 
but  one  man  between  him  and  an  event  that  occurred 
more  (han  three  hundred  years  before.  What  seems 
incredible  is  thus  explained  : — when    a  more  child,  Dr. 
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Alison  had  been  put  into  the  anns  of  a  man  in  Aber- 
deenshire, who  lived,  if  I  remember  aright,  to  the  age 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty ;  and  this  old  Highland  patriarch 
had  once  met  with  Jenkins — who  survived  till  he  was 
a  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  old,  and  had  when  u  boy 
carried  arrows  to  the  English  archers  who  fought  and 
won  th(.  field  of  Flodden. 

One  of  the  most  curious  cases  of  old  age  I  ever 
heard  of  was  told  rae  by  Lord  Ardmillan,  who,  to  the 
integrity  of  a  judge,  and  the  graces  of  a  genius,  and 
the  piety  of  a  Christian,  adds  such  a  knack  for  .story- 
telling as  makes  his  society  quite  delightful.  3Ir.  F. 
Dundas,  M.P.,  a  friend  of  his,  having  heard,  when  on  a 
visit  to  Shetland,  of  a  very  old  man  who  lived  on  the 
mainland,  or  one  of  its  islands,  went  to  sen  him.  On 
approaching  his  cottage,  he  saw  an  aged  but  halo- 
looking  man  at  work  in  a  field  close  by,  and  not  doubting 
but  that  this  was  the  person  he  was  in  search  of,  he 
made  up  to  him,  but  had  no  sooner  begun  to  moralise 
on  topics  suitable  to  old  age  and  the  close  of  life,  than 
the  person  ho  addressed  turned  round  on  him  to  say, 
"It'll  be  my  fayther  ye'vo  come  to  see;  there  he  is, 
sitting  at  the  cheek  o'  the  door ! "  And  there,  on 
walking  up  to  the  house,  he  saw  a  grey-haired,  venerable 
patriarch,  sitting  on  a  stone  by  the  door,  warming 
his  cold  blood  in  the  sunshine.  On  going  up  to  him, 
and  introducing  himself  as  a  traveller,  who  had  come 
out  of  his  way  to  see  one  who  had  seen  so  many  ye;u'>, 
he  was  mucli  suqiriscd  wlieu  this  old  man,  pointing 
his  staff  to  the  door,  said,  "  It'll  be  my  fayther  ye'vo 
como  to  see;  he's  in  the  house,  there!"  He  entered: 
and  there,  in  one  who,  with  bleared  eyes  and  furrowed 
brow,  cowered  over  a  peat  fire,  while  he  stretched  out 
his  palsied  hands  to  catch  its  warmth,  and  over  whoso 
shoulders,  bent  under  the  weight  of  years,  fell  a  {^v: 
spare  silver  locks,  he   saw  the   very  ])icture  of  a   great 
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olfl  age.  ITo  was  sure  that  ho  had  now  got  hold  of  the 
veritable  man.  Raising  his  voice,  for  he  found  the 
aged  patriarch  deaf  almost  as  a  door-post,  ho  let  him 
know  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  IJut  what  was  his 
astoMishnient  when  this  withered  form  by  the  "  chimney 
neuk,"  pointing  to  the  door  of  an  inner  room,  said, 
"Oh,  it'll  be  my  fayther  yo'vo  come  to  see;  he's  ben 
there !  "  and  an  old  woman  who  .sat  by  the  fire,  added, 
"  Surel}^  sir,  you'll  not  go  till  you've  seen  '  the  Lucky 
Dad?'"  And  "ben  there,"  to  bo  sure,  lying  in  a 
"  box-bed "  he  found  the  father  of  the  other  three 
generations,  alive  indeed,  but  more  like  a  dried  mummy 
than  a  living  man. 

It  may  not  be  desirable  to  live  on  into  second  child- 
hood— man,  in  such  a  condition,  presenting  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  as  well  as  morally  and  spiritually, 
the  saddest  of  all  ruins.  Yet  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  mankind  require  that  avo  do  ourselves  no  harm, 
but,  devoting  it  to  useful,  noble,  and  holy  purposes, 
spin  out  our  life  till  the  thread  snaps  through  sheer 
tenuity  and  weakness. 

People  should  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  but  not 
put  the  candle  in  a  draught  or  door-way.  It  is  better,  no 
doubt,  as  they  say,  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out ;  but 
the  weights  of  a  clock  may  bo  made  so  heavy  as  to 
damage  the  machinery  and  make  it  run  down  before 
its  proper  time.  "We  have  no  more  right  to  shorten  our 
own  than  another's  life,  and  the  duty  of  self-preserva- 
tion which  instinct  teaches,  is  one  which  the  Bible  en- 
forces. A  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  health 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
branches  of  education  ;  and  considering  how  easily  they 
may  be  acquired,  and  how  many  diseases  are  spread  and 
lives  lost  through  the  neglect  of  them,  it  is  astonishing 
that  they  are  not  taught  in  all  our  schools.  Were  these 
rides  learned  to  be  practised,  and  were  people  to  observe 
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moderation  in  all  tilings — abstaining  especially  from  every 
cup  stronger  than  that  which  cheers  but  not  inebriates — 
and  were  our  working  classes  as  well  fed,  clothed,  and 
housed  as  they  might  bo  were  they  to  abstain  from  the 
use  of  expensive  and  dangerous  luxuries,  thousands  of 
lives  would  bo  saved,  thousands  of  accidents  and  diseases 
averted,  and  the  three  score  years  and  ten  would  probably 
prove  not  the  ordinary  limit,  but  the  ordinary  average  of 
liuman  life — as  many  living  beyond  that  period  as  died 
before  it. 

"What's  in  a  name?"  asks  the  Poet.  Yet  some 
names  are  very  awkward — an  American  minister  of  my 
acquaintance  had  the  misfortune  to  be  called  Meri'yman  ; 
he,  only  less  unfortunate  than  anotlier  in  that  counti'v 
of  strange  names,  the  Rev.  Mr.  8camp,  who,  "scamp" 
though  in  a  sense  he  was,  lived,  as  I  read  in  an  American 
papci',  much  esteemed,  and  died  greatly  lamented.  Some 
names,  on  the  other  hand,  are  honourable ;  and  have, 
or  at  least  should  have,  an  influence  for  good  on  those 
who  bear  them  ;  and  in  that  case,  in  the  words  of  the 
Avise  man,  "a  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
great  riches." 

tSuch  a  name  is  mine.  It  is  an  ancient  one  ;  the  name 
of  a  very  old  family  in  Forfarshire.  Greater  hon  ^ur  still 
— in  these  words, 


"famous  gitiikie's  head — "* 

it  stands  on  the  Martyrs'  jNIonumcnt  in  the  Grcyfriars 
Churchyard  of  Edinburgh — being,  with  the  exception  of 
Argyll's  and  Renwick's,  the  only  name,  of  the  18,000  that 
perished  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  that  has  the  honour 
of  standing  on  that  famous  and  sacred  stone.  James 
Guthrie  was  described  by  Oliver  Cromwell  as  "  the  short 

*  Rev.  James  Guthrie  of  StirHn^  wos  executed  at  Eilinburgh  on  1st 
June,  IGGl.     His  head  was  atlixed  to  the  Nether  Bow  Puit. 
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man  that  would  not  bow,"  and  his  fate  forecast  by  his 
cousin  William  Guthrie,  who  said  on  one  occasion,  "Ah, 
James,  you  will  have  the  advantage  of  me,  for  you  will 
die  honoiirably  before  many  witnesses,  with  a  rope  about 
your  neck,  and  I  will  die  whining  upon  a  little  straw." 
This  famous  martyr  was  of  the  family  of  Guthrie  of 
Guthrie ;  while  AVilliam,  who  was  banished  from  his 
charge  and  home  for  the  cause  of  the  Covenant,  was 
also,  like  most  of  the  leading  Covenanters,  u  well-born 
man.  lie  died  in  his  bed  ;  and  lies  within  the  old 
Cathedral  Church  of  Brecliin,  my  native  place,  below 
the  seat  belonging  to  Pitforthie,  his  ancestral  estate,  u 
mile  from  the  town.  lie  was  the  author  of  that  precious 
book,  "The  Trial  of  a  Saving  Interest  in  Christ,"  of 
which  it  is  related  that  the  great  Dr.  Owen  said,  on  one 
occasion,  taking  u  "  little  gilt  copy"  of  it  out  of  his 
pocket — "It  is  my  Vade-mecum,  and  I  carry  it  and  the 
Sedan  New  Testament  still  about  me.  I  have  wrote 
several  folios,  but  there  is  more  divinity  in  it  than  them 
all." 

To  establish,  what  certain  circumstances  n.ade  highly 
probable,  the  connection  of  my  family  with  those  heroes 
of  the  Covenant,  to  whom,  under  God — as  is  now  all  but 
universally  admitted — Great  Britain  largely  owes  her 
civil  and  religious  privileges,  was  an  object  of  my  ambi- 
tion. I  failed ;  yet  am  conscious  that  the  idea  and  pro- 
bability of  this  has  had  a  happy  influence  on  my  public 
life,  in  determining  me  to  contend,  and  suffer  if  need  be, 
for  the  rights  of  Christ's  crown  and  the  liberties  of  his 
Church.  Let  me  be  thankful  for  this.  All  help  was 
needed  in  the  stru^igle  which  terminated  in  the  Disrup- 
tion of  1843.  Ir  these  trying  times  not  a  few  made 
shipwreck  of  their  character,  lacking  what  such  a  crisis 
required,  a  little  natural  courage  and  much  grace,  or, 
what  perhaps  best  describes  my  own  case,  much  natural 
courage  and  a  little  grace. 
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Through  ray  ancestors,  so  fur  as  I  can  trace  them, 
I  can  claim  to  bo  the  seed  of  the  righteous : — a  higher 
honour  than  the  "  blue  l)lood "  some  boast  of,  tliough 
why  noble  blood  should  be  called  "blue,"  which  is 
venous  and  polluted  blood,  I  have  yet  to  learn. 

My  grandfather,  on  my  father's  side,  was  a  farmer, 
as  his  father  had  been  before  him.  The  latter  was  a 
tenant  of  that  Earl  of  Punmuro  who  lost  both  title 
and  estates  for  taking  part  in  the  llebellion  of  1715. 
My  worthy  ancestor,  accounting  his  lease  too  dear,  saw 
in  the  rebellion  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
a  bad  bargain.  80,  when  Punmure  mustered  his  men, 
he  appeared  among  them  on  horseback,  booted,  spurred, 
and  armed  for  battle.  But  he  was  foiled.  "No,  no!" 
said  the  Earl,  dismissing  him  to  more  peaceful  toils, 
"  go  you  home,  David,  and  attend  to  your  farm." 

A  circumstance  in  my  great-grandfatlior's  histo'-y  is 
worth  preserving,  as,  while  honourable  to  his  piety  and 
courage,  illustrative  of  the  promises  and  providence  of 
Grod.  In  his  days,  "Willison,  author  of  the  well-known 
"Sacramental  Meditations"  which  bear  his  name,  was 
a  minister  in  Brechin.  lie  had  been  placed  there  by 
the  Government,  of  which  he  was  an  able  and  ardent 
supporter,  to  keep  down  the  Jacobites,  who  were  strong 
in  that  district  —  most  of  the  landed  proprietors  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  indeed  throughout  the  wholo 
of  Angus,  with  the  Earls  of  Panmuro,  Southesk,  and 
Airlie  at  their  head,  being  vehement  purtizans  of  the 
elder  Pretender,  and  his  son  Prince  Charlie.  "Willison, 
though  supported  by  the  townspeople — who  were  chiefly 
Presbyterians,  while  the  landed  interest  was  on  the  side 
of  Episcopacy  and  the  Steuarts — had  a  difficult  and  also 
dangerous  post  to  hold.  But,  in  him  and  his  successor 
Blair,  and  such  Presbyterian  ministers,  the  Popish,  Epis- 
copalian, and  Jacobite  party  found  that  they  liad  to 
deal  with  men  of  determination,  and  of  courage  equal 
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to  the  occasion.  Uiuible  to  beat  AVlllison  by  fair,  the 
adherents  of  the  House  of  Sleuart  resorted  to  foul  means  ; 
raising  cahunnious  reports  against  his  character,  and 
suborning  false  witnesses  to  swear  it  uwuy.  Wearied 
at  h;ngtli  (jf  fighting  with  tliis  nest  of  hornets,  on  being 
called  to  a  church  in  Dundee  he  accepted  the  call  :  but 
when  tlio  time  to  shift  his  quarters  came,  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  applied  to  one  farmer  after  another  to  drive  liis 
furniture  to  that  town.  Overawed  by  their  landlords, 
they  Would  not  venture  to  help  him,  either  for  love  or 
money.  Hearing  this,  my  great-grandfather,  who  held 
a  farm  in  the  parish,  stepped  forward,  volunteering  to  do 
this  kindness  to  God's  servant,  cost  what  it  might.  A 
brave  exploit  in  days  when  farmers  were  the  slaves  of 
lairds,  and,  worse  than  submitting,  as  now,  to  be  driven 
up  to  the  polling-booth,  went  out  at  their  bidding  to 
fight — some  for  George  and  some  for  Charlie.  Year's 
after  this  happened,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  passed 
through  Ih'echin  at  tlie  head  of  a  largo  force,  to  fight 
the  bloody  but  decisive  battle  of  Culloden.  There  was 
a  very  old  saintly  woman,  about  ninety  years  of  age, 
who  used  to  come  to  our  house  when  I  was  a  bov,  in  the 
character  rather  than  in  the  capacity  of  a  seamstress  (her 
sewing  being  but  a  cover  and  delicate  way  of  giving  her 
the  charity  which  it  would  have  pained  her  to  receive 
otherwise) ;  I  have  heard  her  tell  that  she  saw  Cum- 
berland enter  the  town,  and  how  he  was  received  with 
joy  by  the  townspeople,  most  of  whom,  being  Presby- 
terians, were  distinguished  from  the  landed  interest  by 
their  cordial  suj)port  of  the  Government ;  and  how,  never- 
theless, being  suspicious  of  poison  and  foul  play,  as  they 
supposed,  the  Duke  declined  a  glass  of  wine  offered  him, 
as  he  ci'ossed  the  bridge,  by  some  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  King  George,  the  Protestant  cause,  and  liberty. 
Cumberland  was  hard  up  for  means  to  carry  northwards 
his  baggage  and  guns  :    so  he  made  a  raid  on  tlic  farms, 
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a  id.  cleared  Ihem  of  every  uvuilablc  horse — my  j^real- 
graiidluther's  horses  amon^'  the  rest  ;  the  ploughs  in 
CO:i8cquenco  were  left  to  .  tuiul  idle  in  the  I'urrows,  and 
ruin  stared  every  farnicr  in  the  face.  In  this  dih'innia 
it  occurred  to  my  fonhnir  to  make  his  ease  known  to 
Willi.sou,  who  of  all  m(>n  was  most  able  and  mtjst  likely 
to  servo  him  at  this  pinoh.  "NVillison  had  not  for<,n)tten 
the  brave  farmr>r'8  kir.dness  to  himself  in  other  <lays. 
lie  instantly  wrote  to  thc^  Duke.  In  a  finv  days  there- 
after the  horses  were  nci;^hin<>-  in  I)avid  Guthrie's  .stal)lcs, 
and  whilo  nei<;^hbourinjj;  farms  lay  waste,  tlio  |)lou<,'h- 
boys  were  whistling*  in  the  jiood  man's  iiclds.  Here 
was  a  remarkable  instance,  iu  God's  in'ovidcncc,  of 
bread  cost  on  the  waters  returnin"',  not  evtii  many  days 
hence. 

My  grandfather,  the  son  of  this  man,  being  then  about 
fourteen  years  old,  rememboved  tlie  Kebellion  of  1740, 
and  indeed  owed  his  comfortable  and  rather  ailluent 
circumstances  to  the  troubled  state  of  the  count  it  bet  weou 
the  Kevolution  of  1 688  and  the  fatal  and  final  1  "itle  of 
Culloden.  During  that  period,  both  life  and  jjrojjcrty 
in  Scotland  were  held  by  a  precarious  tenure.  Pro- 
prietors found  it  difficult  tt)  get  tenants  for  their  farms — 
any  one  bold  enounh  to  invest  mon(>v  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  I  have  heard  that  about  that  time  nearly  the 
Avliole  parish  of  Tweedsmuir  in  the  county  of  I'eebles  was 
Avithout  a  tenant  Avho  paid  rent;  and  this  is  true  at  any 
rate,  that  to  induce  farmers  to  take  their  land,  landowners 
oflfered  it  both  at  very  low  rents  and  for  very  long  leases. 
Nineteen  years  to  start  with,  and  afterwards  the  length 
of  two  lives,  were  the  terms  of  my  great -grandfather's 
flick,  as  the  lease  was  called  ;  a  profitable  bargain  ])oth  for 
him  and  his  son,  the  rent  per  acre  l)eing  but  a  few 
shillings,  and  that  arrangement  extending  over  a  hundred 
J  ears,  during  which  the  value  of  produce  doubled  or 
trebled   in   consequence   of    the   imi)roved    state   of    tho 
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country,   nnd    tlio   cnorinnusly   \\\\i\\  ])n'c('s  oliliiincd    for 
^Tiiiii  during''  our  lono-  wiirs  witli  llif  First  Niipolcou. 

Thus,  alllucnt,  nitlu-r  thiiu  strait  cued,  in  his  circum- 
Mtanct's,  my  grandlathi-r  iouiul  it  easy  to  provide  for  o 
t'aniily  of  seven  sons  and  two  dau;j;hters.  Mild  anJ  gentle 
in  hJH  dis])osition,  temperate  in  liis  habits,  enjoying  '•  the 
fruit  of  righteousness  wliicli  is  pcaee,"  and  inlu-r'ting 
a  good  natural  constitution,  my  grandfather,  as  .niglit 
in  such  circumstances  have  been  expected,  rear  hed  a 
patriarclial  age.  lie  lived  to  bo  eighty-seven  years  old  ; 
my  grandmother  and  he — as  I  never  knew  any  other 
couple  who  did — living  together  as  man  and  wifi>  for 
sixtv-six  vcars.  Jlc  adliered  through  life  to  the  costume 
of  his  early  days,  wearing  knee-breeches,  a  broad-tailed 
coat  with  lai'ge  metal  buttons,  and  a  broad  blue  bonnet. 
I  remember  his  appearaTiee  well — his  air  not  rustic,  but 
dignitied  ;  his  form  tall  and  spare,  but,  as  if  it  carried 
easily  the  burden  of  nearly  ninety  years,  strai'^ht  as  a 
lunce  ;  u  few  snowy  locks  falling  on  his  broad  shoulders  ; 
and  his  constant  attendants,  two  red-haired  terriers, 
tottering  and  half-blind  with  age,  which  went  by  the 
euphonious  names  of  "Meg"  and  "Sawney."  Nothing 
in  my  thoughtless  boyhood  ever  impressed  mo  so  much 
as  the  reverence  with  which  ,.0  approached  God,  even 
in  saying  a  grace  at  meals.  What  a  contrast  his  devout 
manner  to  the  brief,  hurried,  mumbling  "For  what  we 
are  to  receive,  Lord,  make  us  thankful,"  or  some  such 
curt  expression,  I  have  so  often  heard  at  the  table  in 
]*]ngland,  and  tVom  the  lips  even  of  her  clergy  I  When 
all  had  taken  their  seats,  and  were  waiting  in  solemn 
silence,  he  slowly  uncovered  his  hoary  locks  of  the  cap 
he  -wore  in  the  house ;  and,  slightly  throwing  back  his 
head,  "with  his  open  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  he  implored 
a  blessing  on  the  meal — his  voice  and  uplifted  eyes 
tremulous  with  age,  and  his  countenance  wearing  an 
expression  of  profound  devotion. 
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lenniiu'd  ••  wito  w.ia  kIio  ;  j)i'0)w>tvvi\,  asi  inu  i'rc 
Hay — such  um  I  liave  nu-t  with  iiowhoro  else  in  life;  and, 
nayinp:  what  in  Ikt  fonscionco  sho  thouj^lit  rij^ht,  neither 
hushuiid,  son,  nor  (Iiiu;j:hter — in  sucli  resjx'ct  and  awe  did 
(hey  hohl  her — dared  to  ^'ainsuy  it.  Bowed  and  ahnost 
blind  from  the  time  I  remember,  «ht-  walked  leanin^j; 
oti  a  M^aff,  witli  which  the  do<,'H  considered  themselves 
too  well  acquainted.  They  stood  in  awe  of  her,  as  did 
we  chihlren  also.  Xor  much  wonder;  for  one  ])art  of 
her  creed  was  that  children  were  too  nn>eh  indid;,'i>d. 
So,  when  she  svashed  our  faces,  it  was  to  rub  them  dry 
with  a  heavy  hand  and  tlie  hardest  towel ;  and  when,  on 
one  occasion,  we  asked  for  mustard  at  dinner,  it  was  to 
meet  a  stern  ref\isal,  and  get  u  rebuke  sharper  than 
unistard,  for  children  i)resumin<j^  to  tliink  of  such  a 
luxury.  From  her  we  never  ^'ot  so  much  us  a  penny  ; 
Imt  mtmy  a  shilling  from  my  grandfather,  tlu)Ugh  never 
till  we  were  outside  the  house  and  out  of  sight  of  the  old 
lady.  "With  her  tongue,  though  far  from  a  railer  or 
backbiter,  or  scandal-monger  (for  she  would  have  .scorned 
to  sav  behind  any  one's  back  what  she  would  not  have 
said  to  their  facei,  she  si)ared  neither  kith  nor  kin,  telling 
the  truth — sometimes  more  plain  than  pleasant — about 
them  all. 

What  others  lacked,  her  decision  of  character  sup- 
plied. Her  cldc'it  son,  for  instance,  had  fallen  in  love 
with  a  farmer's  daughter ;  but,  being  a  bashful  youth, 
could  not  pluck  up  courage  enough  to  ask  her.  The 
state  of  the  case  being  laid  before  my  grandmother, 
she  tirders  her  sheepish  lad  to  saddle  a  horse.  Mounting 
behind  him  on  a  pillion,  with  her  arm  round  his  waist — 
the  old  fashion  in  which  I  have  seen  farmers  and  tlieir 
wives  or  daughters  enter  IJrechin  on  a  market  day — she 
directs  him  to  ride  straight  to  the  house  of  his  sweet- 
heart;    and  on  arriving  there,   before  he,  the  lout,  has 
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got  the  horse  well  stultied,  she  has  done  tlie  work  of  a 
plenipotentiary,  and  got  the  ufl'air  all  settled  with  the 
lass  and  her  parents.  But,  though  my  venerable  aneestress 
could  not  be  said  by  gentleness  and  amiability  to  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  God  her  SaWour — a  thing  desirable 
in  all,  but  especially  beautiful  in  woman, — she  was, 
notwithstanding,  a  woman  of  genuine  though  ratlier 
.^tern  piety.  For  many  Xow^^  years  down  to  her  death, 
she  fasted  one  whole  day  each  week,  spending  most  ot 
the  time  in  prayer  and  secret  devotions.  That  she  might 
not  be  disturbed,  nor  have  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
the  household  interrupt  her  communion  with  God,  she 
Avas  accustomed  to  retire  to  some  of  the  out-houses  of 
tlic  farm  ;  and  I  remember  of  being  told  by  one  of  my 
parisliioners  in  xVrbirlot,  who  had  been  a  servant  lassie 
at  Knowhead,  in  Menmuir,  my  grandfather's  farm,  that 
many  was  the  coin  she  got  from  liim,  all  unknown  to 
her  mistress — who  certainly  would  not  have  approved  of 
such  extravagance — for  watching  by  the  door  of  the 
hoiise  M'here  she  was  fasting  and  praying,  so  that  none 
might  interrupt  her.  This  singular  and  severe  exercise 
of  religion,  dating  from  tlie  death  of  an  infant  she  lost, 
was  supposed  to  be  somehow  or  other  connected  with 
that  event.  But  nobody  really  knew,  Tlie  mystery  lies 
buried  in  her  grave,  for  such  was  the  reverence  and  awe 
in  which  she  was  held  by  her  children,  that  none  of 
them,  not  oven  my  father,  hei'  own  and  her  husband's 
favourite  son,  ever  ventui'od  to  pry  into  her  si^cret. 
This,  however,  is  pretty  plain — that  to  this  remarkable 
woman,  we  Guthries  largely  owe  the  decision  of  character 
and  determination  of  purpose,  of  which,  unless  other 
people  are  mistaken,  we  have  a  more  than  ordinary  share  ; 
a  Viluable  inheritance  certainly,  especially  when  con- 
trolled and  guided  by  the  grace  of  God. 

My  mother's  parents  were  loth  dead  before  I  was  born. 
Her  father,  the  son  of  u  far.ner,  was  a   baker,  and,  for 
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many  years,  a  magistrate,  in  the  town  of  Brechin.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  were  eminent  for  piety,  bi'nging  up 
their  chihlren  in  the  fear  of  God  and,  as  I  have  heard 
my  mother  tell,  the  very  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
They  were  much  esteemed  by  the  ministers  of  the  towr  : 
and  here,  as  interesting  illustrations  of  old  ,imes,  I  may 
relate  two  anecdotes  told  of  one  of  these  ministers,  a 
Mr.  Blair  :— 

blather,  one  of  the  foremost  preachers  of  John  "Wesley's 
staff,  was  a  native  of  Brechin.  Having  been  induced, 
when  a  mere  youth,  to  join  the  army  of  Prince  Charlie, 
he  had  fled  to  England  to  hide  himself  and  escape  the 
fate  of  other  rebels  after  *.he  Jacobite  cause  was  wrecked 
on  Culloden  Moor.  Long  years  afterwards,  he  returned 
to  Brechin  to  recruit  his  shattered  health.  During  his 
isojourn  there,  the  communion  was  to  be  dispensed  in 
the  parish  church.  He  desired  to  join  with  God's  people 
in  observing  that  ordinance ;  but  fearing  thtit  his  being 
a  Methodist  and  an  xVrmiuian  might  be  a  bar  in  his 
way,  he  sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Blair,  saying,  that  he 
would  be  happy  to  be  admitted  by  him  to  the  Lord's 
Table,  if  'he  people  of  Brechin  would  not  object;  where- 
upon Blair,  though  himself  a  stanch  Calvinist  and  Presby- 
terian, rising  above  all  petty  and  sectarian  feelings, 
returned  for  answer,  that  he  Avould  admit  and  Avelcomo 
him  as  a  brother  in  Christ,  though  the  whole  town 
should  object. 

The  courage  that,  conjoined  with  a  truly  Christian  and 
Catholic  spirit,  spoke  there,  Blair  displayed  on  a  still 
more  trying  and  public  occasion.  AVhilc  preaching  one 
day,  two  Highland  officers,  followed  by  a  band  of  rebels 
witli  claymores  and  kilt-^,  entered  the  church  to  the 
consternation  of  the  people.  Mounting  the  pulpit  stairs, 
each  laid  a  pistol  on  the  cushion,  and  ordered  Blair  to 
stop,  threatening  to  shoot  him  dead  if  he  didn't.  Ho 
heard  them  as  if  he  heiird  them  not,  and  preached  on. 
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The  Provost  of  the  town,  who  was  his  brother-in-law, 
observing  this,  and  trembling  f  )r  his  life,  rose  from  his 
chair  in  the  opposite  gallery,  rnd  ordered  him  to  stop. 
The  authority  of  the  lawful  magistrate  Blair  acknow- 
ledged ;  but  not  on  that  occasion,  as  he  deemed  it  an 
unlawful  interfercni'o  with  his  spiritual  office.  Laying 
an  arm  on  each  side  of  the  Bible,  he  pushed  the  pistols 
contemptuously  over  on  to  the  floor;  and  said,  as  they 
crashed  on  the  pavement,  but  fortunately  without  going 
off,  "  No,  sir ;  I  will  not  stop  though  the  devil  and  all 
his  angels  were  here ! "  Admiring  his  pluck,  or  per- 
haps taking  him  for  a  madman,  the  officers  picked  up 
their  pistols,  and,  put  /(£'J-«  ilo  combat  by  this  brave 
minister  and  stanch  supporter  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
took  themselves  off.  It  is  recorded  on  Blair's  monument 
in  the  Church  of  Brechin,  that  to  him  belongs  the 
honour  of  instituting  Sabbath  Schools ;  he  having  com- 
menced one  in  mv  native  town  several  vcars  before  any 
wore  opened  in  England  by  Bailees  of  Gloucester,  to 
whom  the  honour  is  generally  assigned. 

So  much  for  iny  more  xcnviiQ  fot'cucars  : — who  will  not 
appear  again  on  the  stage,  and  on  whose  histories  and 
character,  as  affording  glimpses  of  long  bygone  times,  I 
have  dwelt  at  some  leu^-th.  ^Iv  father  and  mother  will 
appear  often  in  the  following  narrative  in  their  own 
admirable  characters,  and  as  fully  deserving  the  respect 
in  whicli  they  were  held  l>y  the  circle  in  Avhich  they 
moved,  and  the  esteem,  love,  and  filial  reverence  with 
whicli  all  their  children  regarded  them. 

My  father  went  to  Montrose,  to  become  apprentice  to 
a  grocer  and  merchant  there  ;  and  it  may  l^c  mentioned, 
as  showing  the  habits  of  the  times  and  the  hardships 
young  men  had  to  go  through,  that  to  these  he  attributed 
the  dyspepsia  under  which  he  suffered  all  his  days.  The 
apprentices  hud  porridge  of  oatmeal  for  breakfast ;  and 
pity  it  is  that  a  food,  the  best,  according  to  Liebig,  and — 
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a  greater  than  any  chemist — experience,  for  making  bone 
and  muscle,  has  fallen  so  much,  and  in  so  many  families, 
out  of  use.  But  (as  in  those  days  ag'riculturo  was  much 
behind  what  it  is  now  in  respect  of  those  green  crops 
that  furnish  cows  with  food)  milk  for  the  winter  months 
was  a  scarce  'commodity.  Its  place  at  the  porridge- 
breakfast  was  ta!x'u  by  beer,  often  so  sour  that  chalk 
was  used  to  correct  its  acidity;  and  it  was  to  the  injury 
ihi'i  inflicted  on  the  digestive  organs  that  my  father 
attributed  his  delicacy.  Let  our  young  people  nowa- 
daj'S  be  thankful,  thinking  of  the  difference  between 
Oatmeal  porridge — probably  ill-boiled,  with  only  sour  alo 
for  mp — and  their  luxurious  breakfasts — tea  from  China, 
coffee  from  Ceylon,  sugar  from  Jamaica,  and  bread  baked 
of  "the  finest  of  the  wheat,"  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  or  the  plains  of  California. 

My  father  began  business  in  Brechin,  and  was  long 
the  leading  merchant,  as  well  as  for  some  years  the 
Provost  or  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  to\\  n.  lie  married 
early  in  life,  in  that  setting  a  good  example.  Early 
marriages,  apart  altogether  from  their  moral  influences, 
usually  prove,  in  other  professions  as  well  as  that  of  the 
law,  the  truth  of  Lord  Eldon's  observation — that  the 
way  for  a  man  to  get  on  at  the  bar  is  to  start  l)y 
inarrying  a  woman  who  has  no  fortune — who  brings  him 
no  other  fortune  but  herself.  Engaged  in  many  depart- 
ments of  business — a  banker,  grocer,  seed-merclii!nt, 
shipowner — occasionally  speculating  in  corn,  oil,  manu- 
factured goods,  and  stocks — and  conducting  all  his  aft'airs 
with  skill  and  success,  my  father  was  able  to  educate  and 
provide  for  a  family  of  thirteen ;  the  blessing  of  God 
resting  on  a  house  where  parents  and  children  met 
morning  and  evening  at  the  family  altar,  and  no 
departure  from  the  strictest  habits  of  viilue  and  religion 
would  have  been  tolerated  for  an  hour. 

The  Sabbath  was  very  strictly  observed  in  my  father's 
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house ;  no  fun,  or  levity,  or  week-day  amusements  were 
allowed  :  and  we  would  indeed  almost  as  soon  have 
thought  of  profane  swearing  as  of  whistling  on  the  Lord's 
day. 

^^''e  were  trained  much  after  the  views  (though  the 
story  presents  these  in  an  exaggerated  form)  expressed 
in  the  rebuke  an  old  woman  administered  to  the  lute 
Duke  of  Argyll.  His  Grace,  then  Lord  John  Campbell, 
had  come  to  Edinburgh  in  command  of  a  corps  of 
Fencibles,  about  the  time  the  first  Napoleon  threatened 
to  invade  our  island.  lie  was  an  acccmplishcd  whistler, 
and  had  the  habit,  when  absorbed  in  thought,  of 
whistling  some  favourite  tunc.  Quito  unconscious  of 
it,  he  was  so  engaged  as  he  lay  over  the  window  cf  an 
hotel  in  Princes  (Street,  one  Sunday  moniinti;  lefore 
church-time.  He  was  suddenly  roused  frcm  his  reverie 
by  the  sharp  tones  of  a  person  on  the  pavenicnt  bcl-jw, 
and  there  stood  an  old  woman  \nth  her  Bible  in  ono 
hand,  shaking  the  other  at  him,  and  giving  expression 
to  her  indignation  in  these  words,  "  Eh  !  ye  reprohat !  yo 
rcprobat !" 

The  reverence  with  which  the  people  in  those  -lays 
regarded  the  Sabbath  was  no  way  akin  to  that  blind 
superstition  Avhich,  in  Eoman  Catholic  and  semi-popisb. 
churches,  invests  with  as  much,  or  more,  sacredness  the 
institutions  of  the  Church  as  the  ordinances  of  God. 
Though  fast-days  were  generally  observed  much  as  a 
Sabbath,  we,  by  indulging  in  one  short  whistle  on  them, 
used  to  mark  our  sense  of  the  difference  between  the 
two ;  and  this,  long  years  afterwards,  was  brought  to 
my  recollection  on  seeing  how  in  France,  and  Belgium, 
and  Italy,  their  /ete  and  saints'  days  were  more  strictly 
kept  than  the  Lord's — how  places  of  public  amusement 
were  shut,  for  instance,  on  Good  Friday,  but  thrown 
open,  as  if  it  were  the  less  sacred  day,  on  the  Sabbath. 

In  these  old  Scotch  manners  there  might  be,  and  in- 
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deed  was,  a  strictness  which  gave  an  air  of  severity  to  the 
observance  of  Sunday,  but  in  the  duties  we  owe  either  to 
God  or  man,  it  is  ever  better  to  lean  to  the  side  of 
scrupulousness  than  laxity :  and  I  may  remark  here, 
that  Scotland  and  her  children  owe  much  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  taught  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day 
and  keep  it  holy.  All  this  preaching,  and  catechising, 
and  reading,  whereby  the  people  acquired  a  remarkable 
familiarity  with  the  grand  truths  of  the  divine  word,  and 
even  the  profounder  questions  of  theology,  contributed 
much,  I  believe,  to  their  thoughtful  and  intellectual  cast 
of  mind,  and  to  their  national  and  proverbial  "hard- 
headedness,"  as  it  has  been  called ;  and,  though  this  strict 
Sabbath  observance  was  not,  and  could  not  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  volatile  temperament  of  the  young,  it 
was  the  means  of  training  them  to  those  habits  of  patient 
endurance,  obedience,  and  self-denial,  to  which,  as  much 
as  to  their  good  school  education,  Scotsmen  owed  their 
success  when  they  went  forth,  in  rivalry  with  the  natives 
of  England  and  Ireland,  to  push  their  fortunes  in  the 
world. 

The  current  stories  which  are  told  in  profane  ridicule 
of  ©ur  Scottish  Sabbaths — such  as  that  of  a  woman  who 
parted  with  a  valuable  hen  because  it  persisted  in  laying 
an  egg  on  the  Sabbath  day — are  all  rubbish.  Our  pious 
ancestors  might  be  too  scrupulous  ;  but,  Avhatever  they 
were,  they  were  not  fools. 

I  don't  say  that  tney  did  not  fall  into  even  glaring 
inconsistencies.  For  example  : — on  first  going  to  Ross- 
shire  to  visit  and  preach  for  my  excellent  friend  Mr. 
Garment  of  Rosskeen,  I  asked  him  on  the  Saturday 
evenin>^  before  retiring  to  rest,  whether  I  would  get 
warm  water  in  the  morning?  Whereupon  he  held  up  a 
warning  hand,  saying,  "  Whisht,  whisht !  "  On  my 
looking  and  expressing  astonishment,  he  said,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  Speak  of  shaving  on  the  Lord's  day 
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in  Ross-sliirc,  and  you  need  never  preach  here  more !  " 
In  that  same  county  Sir  Kenneth  Mackenzie  directed  my 
attention  to  a  servant  girl,  who,  if  not  less  scrupulous, 
was  more  logical  in  her  practice.  She  astonished  her 
master,  one  of  Sir  Kenneth's  tenants,  by  refusing  to  feed 
the  cows  on  the  Sabbath.  She  was  ready  to  milk,  but 
would  by  no  means  feed  them — and  her  defence  shows 
that  though  a  fanatic,  phe  was  not  a  fool.  "  The  cows," 
she  said — drawing  a  nice  metaphysical  distinction  be- 
tween what  are  not  and  what  are  works  of  necessity 
and  mercy  that  would  have  done  honour  to  a  Casuist — 
"  The  cows  canna'  milk  themselves,  so  to  milk  them  is  a 
clear  Avork  of  necessity  and  mercy  ;  but,  let  them  out  to 
the  fields,  and  they'll  feed  themselves."  Here  certainly 
was  scrnpnlosity ;  but  the  error  was  one  that  leaned  to 
the  right  side. 

Unfortunately  for  the  interests  of  true  religion,  and 

for  the  virtues  and  pith  of  the   people,  their   leanings 

nowadays  are  all  the  other  way.     And  this,  especially  so 

far  as  the  young  are  concerned,  is  without  excuse.     In 

my  early  days,  besides  the  historical  parts  of  Scripture 

— with  all  the  stirring  incidents,  and  marvellous  miracles, 

and    bloody   battles    of    which,    as    related    in    Genesis, 

Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel,  I  became,  for  lack 

of    other   stirring    and    comprehensible    reading,    quite 

familiar — almost  the  only  book  we  possessed  interesting 

to  young  minds  was  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."     For  the 

possession  of  this,  an  old  copy,  illustrated  by  rough  and 

grotesque   woodprints  of  Christian   with    his   staff,   and 

Giant  Despair  with  his  bludgeon,  and  Mr.    Greatheart 

with  his  sword,  my  next  brother  and  I  had  a  contention 

every  Sabbath.     If  the  Lord's  day  was  a  weariness  to  us, 

as  it  undoubtedly  was,  the  blame  lay  not  with  it,  but  with 

those  who  did  not  provide  reading  and  discourses  suited 

to  the  young.      With   the   variety,    and   piquancy,  and 

attractiveness  of  books  nowadays  provided  for  Sabbath 
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use,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  people,  whether  old  or  young, 
seeking  relaxation  in  irsuscums,  or  public  gardens,  or 
Sunday  excursions,  or  saying  that  the  Sabbath  is  a 
weariness,  and  wishing  it  were  over. 

As  to  the  plea  set  up  for  Sabbath  walks  and  ex- 
cursions for  the  sake  of  health  by  the  working  classes, 
there  is  no  truth  in  it.  If  women  would  spend  less  on 
finery,  and  men  on  whisky  and  tobacco,  they  could  spare 
an  hour  or  two  every  day  for  more  than  all  the  relaxation 
which  health  requires.  Besides,  I  feel  certain  that 
statistics,  which  have  no  bias  to  either  side,  would  show 
that  the  good  old  Scottish  way  of  hallowing  the  Lord's 
day  is  most  favourable  to  morals,  and  health,  and  length 
of  days — that  Sabbath  keepers  have  happier  houses  and 
longer  lives  than  Sabbath  breakers — and  that  in  this,  as 
in  other  things,  "  godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things, 
having  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  whicli 

is  to  come." 

Inchorundle,  Lochlee:  Jime,  1871. 

The  youngest  but  one  of  my  father's  family,  I  was  born 
on  the  r2th  of  July,  1803.  I  am  now  sixty-seven  years 
of  age ;  and  I  humbly  and  gratefully  hope  that  it  has 
been  to  do  some  good  in  the  world — as  it  has  been  to 
enjoy  unusual  and  unnumbered  blessings — that  I  have 
been  spared  through  two  very  dangerous  illnesses,  and 
two  or  three  very  perilous  accidents,  thus  to  reach  the 
borders  of  three  score  and  ten. 

Of  the  first  of  these  illnesses  I  have  no  recollection  ;  it 
occurred  when  I  was  an  infant ;  but  I  have  been  told  lliat 
I  was  then  brought  back,  very  unexpectedly,  from  the 
very  gates  of  death. 

The  second  ilhiess  (to  which  I  shall  refer  further  on) 
occurred  when  I  was  minister  of  Arbirlot,  in  1837,  the 
year  of  my  translation  from  tliat  country  parish  to  be  a 
collegiate  minister  of  the  Old  Grey  friars,  Edinburgh. 

As  to  my  escapes  from  death  bv  accident,   the  first 
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happened  in  boyhood,  when  wading  across  a  swollen  river 
with  another  boy  on  my  back.  Getting  dizzy  and 
fulling  off,  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind ;  and  striking 
out  with  hands  and  feet  bellowed  like  a  madman  as  ho 
lay  floating,  fust  in  my  grip,  on  the  top  of  the  flood. 
Tt  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  shore;  and  still  remember  how  glad  and  thankful 
I  was,  even  at  that  thoughtless  age,  that  I  had  brought 
him  as  well  as  myself  safe  to  land — an  incident  this,  that 
sometimes  rises  to  my  recollection  when  people  quote  the 
proverb,  "  Providence  is  kind  to  fools  and  bairns." 

Another  merciful  interposition  of  God's  hand  occurred 
during  my  ministry  at  Arbirlot.  I  had  gone  to  the 
rocks  on  the  east  side  of  Arbroath  that  culminate  in  the 
noble  promontory  of  the  "Red  Head,"  on  a  day  when  the 
waves  were,  so  to  speak,  **  running  mountains  high." 
Though  the  tide  was  making,  a  considerable  breadth  of 
the  rocks  that  shelved  at  a  sharp  angle  into  the  cea  lay 
bare.  I  leaped  down  on  one,  and  had  no  sooner  lighted 
on  the  slippery  weeds  that  covered  it  than  my  feet  went 
out  from  below  me,  and,  laid  flat  on  my  k/ack,  with  my 
face  to  the  sky  and  my  feet  to  the  sea,  I  was  off",  like  a 
ship  at  her  launch  !  Instantly  taking  in  all  the  danger,  I 
gave  myself  up  for  lost.  I  could  swim,  but  in  such  a  sea 
I  would  have  been  dashed  to  pieces  against  the  rocks. 
By  God's  good  providence  the  very  extremity  of  the 
danger  had  the  effect  not  of  confusing  but  of  calming 
my  mind.  I  remembered  that  the  rocks  there,  formed  of 
what  is  called  "  plum-pudding  stone,"  had  often  nodules 
that,  consisting  of  harder  matter,  had  resisted  the  action 
of  the  waves  and  rose  above  their  polished  surface.  I 
remembered  also  how,  but  the  veiy  day  before,  I  had  got 
the  heels  of  my  boots  armed  with  iron,  and  it  came  on 
me  like  a  flash  of  lightning  that,  if  I  pressed  firmly 
against  the  rock  in  my  descent,  I  might  peradventuro 
catch  a  projecting  nodule,  and  be  saved — brought  to  a 
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stand-still  hv  that.  This  flashed  on  mv  mind  like  an 
inspiration  ;  and,  through  the  Divine  hlcssing,  hy  this 
device  I  was  plucked  from  the  jaws  of  death — saved, 
where  nothing  else  short  of  a  miracle  could  have  saved 
ine. 

There  are  few  who  have  not  experienced,  some  time 
or  other,  providential  deliverances  equally  remarkable. 
It  were  well  we  saw  God's  hand  in  them,  and  made 
such  use  of  them  as  did  Lord  Clive  when  ho  twice  at- 
tempted and  twice  failed  to  blow  out  his  brains.  The 
founder  of  our  great  Eastern  Empire,  he  landed  in  India 
a  wild,  reckless  youth,  with  a  purse  emptied  and  a 
character  lost  by  dissipation.  "Weary  of  a  life  whicli 
was  a  disgrace  to  his  friends  and  a  burden  to  himself,  he 
loaded  a  pistol,  and  putting  the  muzzle  to  his  liead,  drew 
the  trigger ;  snap  it  went,  but  only  to  flash  the  powder 
in  the  pan.  Bent  on  suicide,  he  renewed  the  priming, 
and,  strange  to  say,  again  the  powder  flaslied  in  the  pan. 
Renewing  the  priming  once  more,  a  third  time  he  put 
his  finger  on  the  trigger  and  the  muzzle  to  his  brow,  and 
was  about  to  draw,  when,  struck  all  of  a  moment  by  his 
remarkable  escapes,  he  laid  the  pistol  down,  saying, 
godless  and  graceless  man  as  he  was — "  Surely  God 
intends  to  do  some  great  things  by  me  that  He  has  so 
preserved  me ! " 

With  my  brother  Charles,  who  was  only  two  and 
twenty  months  older  than  myself,  I  was  sent,  when  four 
years  old,  to  what  might  be  called  an  infant  school ; 
"infant  schools,"  properly  so  called,  were  not  known  in 
these  days.  My  father  had  a  large  business  to  manage, 
and  my  mother  a  large  family  to  look  after  ;  and  I  fancy 
we  were  sent  there  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  also  probably 
because  the  fees  offered  an  opportunity  of  contributing  in 
a  delicate  way  to  the  comfort  of  a  humble  but  high- 
minded  and  eminently  Christian  man. 

Jamie  Stewart,  our  pedagogue,  Avas  by  trade  a  weaver  ; 
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fi  very  little  man,  dressed  in  the  old  fashion,  his  lirond, 
hlue  honnet  coverinjj;  ii  head  of  great  size,  and  full  o< 
brains.  Of  him  it  might  have  been  said,  as  a  llighland 
porter,  observing  a  stranger  looking  intently  on  Dr. 
(Jandlish,  said,  "  Ay,  tak'  a  glide  look,  there's  no'  mueklo 
o'  him — but  there's  a  deal  in  him  !  "  Stewart  was  an 
elder  in  the  Burgher*  Chureh,  where,  for  Itiek  of  accom- 
modation in  the  Established  Church,  we  went,  when 
children,  with  my  mother,  and  eldest  brother  and  sister, 
who  had  become  Scceders.  Though  then  a  thoughtless 
boy,  I  remember  how  impressed  I  was  with  the  prayers 
tliis  old  man  offered  up  at  meetings  of  the  congregation. 
I  have  never  heard  anything  like  them  since.  With  a 
remarkable  knowledge  of  his  Bible,  and  perfect  mastery  of 
its  language,  he  so  interwove  its  sublimest  passages  into 
his  prayers,  that  they  seemed  like  the  uttcrauce  of  a 
.'^eraph  before  the  Throne. 

Remarkable  for  his  piety,  he  was  no  ascetic,  no  sour 
and  unhealthy  Christian  ;  but  enjoyed,  and  encouraged 
others  to  enjoy,  innocent  recreations.  lie  was  very  fond 
of  fishing,  and  was  off  to  the  waterside  with  rod  and  reel 
whenever  he  could  escape  from  his  loom.  Xor  did  he 
think  it  below  the  dignity  and  gravity  of  a  Seceder  elder 
to  "harry"  crows'  nests;  on  one  occasion  astonishing  a 
brother  in  office,  as  they  came  near  a  rookery,  by  suddenly 
dropping  the  thread  of  a  pious  conversation,  to  rush  at 
a  tree  and  mount  it  like  a  squirrel!  The  single  room 
of  this  good  old  man,  where  he  lived  with  his  wife  and 
daughter — the  loom  standing  in  one  corner  and  their 
box-beds  in  another — was  our  school.  There  were  some 
half-dozen  of  us  who  sat  on  stools,  conning  our  lessons  to 
the  click  of  his  shuttle,  while  he  sat  weaving,  gently 
reminding  us  from  time  to  time  of  our  tasks,  by  the  use 

•  The  Secession  Church,  whoBO  origin  dates  from  1733,  when  Ebenezer 
Erskino  left  the  Establishment,  split  on  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of 
taking  the  religious  clause  of  the  Burgess  oath — the  affirmative  party 
being  styled  "Burghers,"  the  negative,  "  Anti-burghers." 
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of  a  loathor  thong  iit  the  cud  of  u  long  stick,  witli  which 
ho  reached  us  without  having  to  leave  his  throne. 

Having  learned  our  letters,  and  some  small  sylhihles 
printed  on  a  fly-sheet  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  we  were 
at  once  passed  into  the  JJook  of  Proverhs.  Ju  the  olden 
time  this  was  the  univer:inl  custom  in  all  the  common 
schools  in  Scotland,  a  custom,  that  shoidd  never  have  been 
abandoned.  That  book  is  without  a  rival  for  beginners, 
containing  quite  a  repertory  of  monosyllables  and  pure 
Saxon — "  English  undefiled."  Take  this  passage,  for 
example,  where,  with  one  exception,  every  word  is  formed 
of  a  single  syUable,  and  belongs  to  the  Saxon  tongue, — 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  :  and  when  he 
is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  What  a  contrast 
to  the  silly  trash  of  modern  schoolbooks  for  beginners, 
\A\\i  such  sentences  as,  "  Tom  has  a  dog  ;"  "  The  Cat  is 
good;"  "The  Cow  has  a  calf!" 

While  learning  the  art  of  reading  by  the  liook  of 
Proverbs,  we  had  our  minds  stored  with  the  highest  moral 
truths;  and,  by  sage  advices  applicable  to  all  the  ages 
and  departments  of  life,  the  branch,  while  it  was  supple, 
received  a  bent  in  a  direction  highly  favourable  to  future 
well-doing  and  success  in  life.  The  patience,  prudence, 
foresight  and  economy  which  used  to  characterise  Scotch- 
men— giving  occasion  to  the  saying,  "a  canny  Scot" — 
and  by  which  they  were  so  often  able  to  rise  in  the 
world  and  distance  all  competitors  in  the  race  of  life,  was 
to  a  large  extent  due  to  their  being  thus  engrained  in 
youth  and  childhood  with  t'le  practical  wisdom  enshrined 
in  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 

The  mode  of  pronunciation  we  Avere  taught  was  very 
primitive — no  danger  of  its  being  said  of  us  as  it  AAas  said 
(»f  Lord  Jeffrey,  that  at  Oxford  he  lost  his  Scotch,  and  did 
not  catch  the  English.  Ours  was  the  broadest  Doric. 
"Abraham"  we  learned  to  pronounce  Aubrairlmwrn — 
"Capernaum,"  Oaa-pentauum — "throughout  all  the  land 
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(tf  Israt'l,"  tliroch-oout  nui  (he  lauiid  of  Inraii/ ;  uiid  if  all 
thi.s  had  to  be  whipped  out  of  us  ut  our  lU'xt  sclnxd,  it 
WUH  but  u  HiuiiU  price  we  had  to  pay  for  the  j^ood  instruc- 
tion we  received  from  that  venerable  man,  and  th(>  ^ood 
we  may  have  jj^ot  in  anHWor  to  his  prayers,  tlu;  ellcetual 
fervent  prayers  of  a  righteous  man  which  avail  nnidi. 

(hir  next  school  was  one  belonging,'  to  the  Antiburj^her 
ConjTrcjijation — the  property  bein^'  thiurs,  and  the  ti'acher 
always  one  beloni^ing;  to  their  body,  selected  by  them.  It 
\\m  this  school  which  the  celebrated  Dr.  McCrie,  the 
bioj^rapher  of  John  Knox,  came  to  Brechin  to  teach, 
when  a  student  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  I  have 
heard  the  old  people  in  lirechin  speak  of  him  us  bein^ 
even  then  a  great  politician,  takin*,''  the  liveliest  interest 
in  public  affairs;  and  they  told  the  following  anecdote  of 
him,  whiclv  shows  the  budding  of  that  ambition  which, 
guided  by  rare  sagacity  and  sanctified  by  grace  uiul 
associated  with  patriotism  and  the  love  of  liberty,  won 
him  his  high  place  in  literature  and  religion  : — 

Bui  first  I  must  explain  that  the  body  to  which  Dr. 
McCric  })elongcd,  called  Seccders,  were,  while  remarkably 
moral  and  pious — in  many  places  the  cream  of  religious 
society — ratbcr  narrow-minded  and  exclusive.  Old,  sturdy, 
true-blue,  double-dyed  I'resbyterians,  they  held  stoutly  by 
their  own  views  of  duty  us  well  as  doctrine.  Though  not 
averse  to  amvscments  per  se,  in  some  tliey  would  take  no 
Hnare.  For  instance,  thinking  it  unfavourable  to  good 
morals,  they  disapproved  of  promisciion.s  (laiiciiir/ — dances 
where  men  and  women  took  part  togetlier.  Xot  that  they 
condem.ned  dancing,  but  it  must  be  (to  borrow  a  tern 
from  prisons)  on  the  "  separate  system,"  the  men  witu 
men,  the  women  with  women  !  Time  somewhat  modified 
these  views.  A  worthy  old  Original-Seceder  Elder,  a 
retainer  of  our  family,  danced  at  my  wedding ;  and  John 
Mill,  the  said  dancer,  was  as  good  and  guileless  a  Christian 
as  I  ever  knew.     lie  used  to  retire  for  pr'iyer  early  every 
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morniiip;  to  a  collar  Inflow  tho  room  wliicli  was  my  study; 
and,  as  I  was  wont  to  riso  early  to  work  nt  my  hooks,  and 
he  had  tho  hahit,  us  many  old  people  of  that  age  had,  of 
prayin*^  aloud,  tho\i<j^h  I  could  not  catch  the  words,  I  used 
to  he  sf)lemuiscd  l)y  hearing'  his  earjicsf  jih'udiuy  tones, 
while,  with  all  asleep  around  us,  he  would  reiuain  ludf- 
an-hour  on  his  knees  in  prayer.  Thoe  S(>eeders  disa})- 
proved  of  idl  ;4imos  of  chance — regarding  these  as  a 
profane  use  of  tlw  A)/,  M'hich,  as  the  means  hy  which  the 
Jews  apj)ealed  to  God  for  a  decision,  they  considered 
should  oidy  bo  employed  on  solemn  (K'casi(»ns  and  for 
sacred  puri)oses.  Thus,  abjuring  cards  and  t>V(M'y  game 
whore  dice  were  thrown,  they  confined  themselves  to 
games  of  pure  skill,  such  as  chess  and  draughts. 

Now,  young  ^IcCrie  on  going  to  lii-echin  found  in  ^Ir. 
Gray,  tho  minister  of  tho  Anti-burglier  congregation,  a 
most  expert  draught-player  with  whom  ho  had  not  a 
chance.  Yet  he  was  determined  to  beat  the  minister.  So, 
having  heard  of  a  shoemaker  in  an  obscure  part  of  the 
town  who  was  a  celebrated  player,  he  ferreted  him  out  ; 
and  finding  how  much  he  earned  by  each  hour  of  his  trade, 
he  agreed  to  pay  him  the  value  (jf  the  time  he  woidd 
spend  in  teaching  him  the  secrets  of  his  skill  in  draughts 
— and  this,  when  his  fees  as  a  teacher  were  hardly  enough 
to  clothe  his  back  and  fill  his  belly.  Keeping  the  secret 
to  himself,  ho  becomes  master  in  time  of  tho  shoemaker's 
tactics,  sits  down  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  with  the  minister, 
who  expected  his  usual  triumph,  and  leaves  the  old  gen- 
tleman staring  in  amazement  and  mortification  at  the  boy 
who  has  plucked  the  laurels  from  his  grey  hairs,  and 
swept  him  clean  off  the  board. 

To  tho  school  which  was  associated  with  the  name  of 
the  great  Dr.  ^IcCrie,  Charlie  and  I  were  transferred,  to 
be  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher  who  must  also  have  been 
a  very  young  man,  else  that  had  not  happened  which  gave 
occasion  to  the  first   regular  whipping  I  ever  got  from 
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my  father.  There,  led  off'  by  others,  I,  being  then  about 
seven  years  old,  with  my  brother  for  the  iirst  and  last 
time  played  truant.  Anticipating  punishment,  we  resolved 
when  the  first  was  called  out  by  our  teacher,  that  the  rest 
shorVl  rise  en  )nasse  and  show  fight.  My  brother  Charlie 
is  the  iirst  called  out.  It  is  the  signal  for  a  general  rising. 
To  the  astonishment  of  the  school  a  dozen  of  us  leave  our 
.seats,  and  with  closed  fists  march  up  in  line  to  the  amazed 
and  alarmed  dominie,  giving  him  his  choice  between  for- 
giving or  fighting  us.  This  coup  d'e'.at  was  a  success  : 
and  we  returned  to  our  seats,  every  boy  a  hero.  But 
Charlie  and  I  paid  sweetly  for  our  xaurels.  The  poor 
(ioiiintie  who  showed  the  white  feataer,  made  us  white 
enough  at  the  supper-table  in  our  house  when,  on  the 
e\euing  thereafter,  he  had  the  meanness  to  tell  of  this 
fmcute  to  my  father  :  Charlie  and  I  being  present.  My 
lather  said  nothing  at  the  time  ;  but  we  paid  for  it  next 
day. 

Speaking  of  punishment,  I  may  describe  the  singularly 
wise  and  effective  way  in  wliich — with  much  pain  I  am 
sure  to  himself — he  performed  that  part  of  parental  duty. 
Few  parents  ever  made  less  use  of  the  rod,  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  term,  yet  none  ever  ruled  more  absolutely. 
He  was  far  from  being  stern  ;  yet  a  word,  a  look  was 
law.  not  only  to  be  obeyed,  but  that  promptly,  instantly, 
without  an  attempt  at  remonstrance  oii  our  part,  or  any 
reason  given  on  his.  And  that  saved  him  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  and  us  a  great  deal  of  pain ;  the  pain  of  tears, 
entreaties,  and  mortified  expectations  and  unsuccessful 
pleadings.  We  never  attempted  to  get  a  disagreeable 
order  cancelled,  to  get  our  own  way  :  and  so  never  suf- 
fered the  disappointment  of  failing.  We  would  not  even 
have  dreamt  of  attempting  anything  of  the  kind.  On  the 
rare  occasions — not  above  three  or  four,  and  which,  with 
tlie  above  exception,  all  arose  from  my  love  of  fighting 
— whtn  I  w&£  punished  by  my  father,  he  went  very  deli- 
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berately  to  work.  At  whatever  time  tlie  offence  was  com- 
mitted or  the  complaint  made,  there  we  ;  a  fixed  hour  lor 
the  payment  of  the  penalty,  and  when  we  knew  in  the 
morning  that  a  whipping  awaited  us,  I  remember  in  what 
misery  the  day  was  passed.  The  delay  hung  like  a  black 
cloud  over  the  whole  in'«Tvening  time,  and  made  the 
thing  doubly  terril  le.  I  see  my  father  yet,  as,  with  more 
than  ordinary  dignity  and  a  measure  of  solemnity,  he 
rose  from  the  table  after  tea  to  go  to  the  next  room,  we 
kntft-  well  for  what  purpose.  How  the  key  grated  in  our 
ears  as  Ave  heard  it  turning  in  the  lock  of  the  desk  where 
he  kept  the  strap  !  And  the  thing  though  firmly  done, 
was  done  so  calmly,  deliberately,  without  a  trace  of  pas- 
sion, or  any  appearand  of  it  being  other  than  a  pain  to 
him,  that  1  would  twenty  times  rather  have  had  my  lips 
cut,  my  nose  bled,  and  an  eye  closed  up  in  fignt,  than 
have  gone  through  the  mental  horrors  of  this  whipping. 

Ready  in  a  year  or  two  to  enter  on  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge,  we  were  transferred  to  a  school  that  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  private  and  public  education. 

Besides  this  school  there  wore  two  others  in  Brechin 
where  Latin  and  Greek,  Frencli,  and  mathematics  were 
taught.  One  of  th':""  was  endowed  from  property  be- 
longing in  Ilomau  Cuiholic  times  to  the  Knights 
Templars,  who  had  a  preceptory  there.  The  other  his 
the  parish  school.  Both  were  conducted  by  "  preachers/' 
or  licentiates  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, — university  men 
who  had  spent  at  Ic'st  eight  years  at  college.  Both  pre- 
pared young  men  for  the  university,  teaching  them, 
besides  the  more  common  branches  of  education.  Algebra, 
Euclid,  French,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  all  for  five  shil- 
lings a  quarter !  That  may  astonish  people  nowadays. 
But  so  it  was  :  and  the  bursaries  which  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  pupils  won  by  open  competition  at  the 
Universities  of  St.  Andrews  and  Aberdeen,  while  the 
means  of  their  suppoi't  there,  proved  the  goodness  of  the 
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teaching  tliey  got  for  this  small  sum.  The  result  of  this 
cheap  and  efficient  education  was  that  the  sons  of  many 
poor  and  humble  people  pulled  their  wa}^  up  to  honour- 
able positions  in  life,  and  that  Brechin  had  many  of  its 
children  in  the  ministry  at  home  and  in  important  offices 
abroad,  while  the  parents  had  not  their  self-respect  and 
feelings  of  independence  lowered  by  owing  the  superior 
education  of  their  children  to  others  than  themselves. 

The  school  to  which  my  brother  and  I  were  now  sent 
was  instituted  by  a  few  of  the  better  conditioned  fnmilies 
in  the  town.  The  teacher  hrd  gone  through  the  curri- 
culum of  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  was  thoroughly 
nualified  to  prepare  his  pupils  for  college.  He  received  a 
fixed  salary,  and  the  number  of  scholars,  which  included 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  was  limited.  The  cost  was  greater 
than  if  we  had  attended  -^  common  school ;  but  that  was 
made  up  by  its  combining  the  care  of  a  private  with  the 
spur  of  a  public  education. 

In  those  days,  what  Solomon  says  of  the  rod  was 
literally  understood ;  and  our  teacher,  though  then  a 
licentiate,  and  afterwards  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  had  not  learned  to  govern  his  passions.  An  able 
and  accomplished,  and  at  bottom  a  kind-hearted  man,  he 
broke  out  into  terrible  explosions  of  temper.  Not  that 
I  sufiered  much  ;  but  I  have  ground  my  teeth  and  held  by 
the  bench  to  prevent  myself  rising  '\\\  open  revolt  as  I 
saw  him  immercifully  beating  some  naturally  stupid  but 
amiable  boy,  who  was  filling  the  school  with  his  screams. 

I  recollect  of  getting  one  Ucking  from  him — no  more ; 
but  it  has  left  its  marks  on  mv  memorv,  as  it  did  for 
days  on  my  body.  We  were  reading  Ovid's  account 
of  Phfcton's  attemnt  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun, 
and  my  teacher's  attempt  that  day  to  drive  me  was  also 
like  to  end  in  a  catastrophe.  Before  we  had  time  to 
master  our  lesson,  he  calls  out,  as  I  was  that  day  dux, 
"Tom   Guthrie's    class."     "Not  ready,   sir!"    was — no 
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unusual   thing,    and  usually  securing  another  half-hour 
to  us — my  ready  reply.      Something  had  put  him  into 
a  savage  humour.     So,  without  moo  ado,  he  discharged 
it  on  me,  springing  from  his  seat  to  haid  me  from  mine, 
and  say,  with  fury  in  his  face,  as  he   struck  the  table 
with  clenched  hand — "  I'll  nmki'  you  ready  1  "     Well,  no 
doubt,  like  the  reeds  by  a  loch  side,  I  should  have  bowed 
my  head  to  the  storm,  whereby  I  would  have  come  off 
little  the  worse.     But  my  blood  got  up,  and  I  refused  to 
read  one  word.     Blows  had  no  more  effect  on  me  than 
on   an    iron   pillar.      My  class-fellows   stood   trembling. 
The  attention   of  the  .school  was  wholly  turned  on  the 
struggle.    Transported  with  rage  at  the  prospect  of  being 
baHied  by  a  boy,  he  dropped  the  strap  for  a  ruler,   and 
beat  me  black  and  blue  with  it  on  the  head.     He  might 
have  broken  my  skull  :   he  could  not  break  my  resolution, 
and  at  length  gave  it  up.     If  I  was  wrong,  he  was  much 
more  to  blame  ;   since,  instead  of  beating  me  so  savagely, 
he  should  hove  turned  me,  for  my  insubordination,  out  of 
the  school.     Seeing  me  return  next  day  with  a  brow  ixwA 
face  all  marred  and  swollen,  he  regretted,  I  believe,  his 
violence,   and  was  very  gracious.      I  had  no  choice  but 
to  return.      My  parents  were  wiser  than  my  teacher,  my 
mother  telling  me,  when  I  said  I  would  not  return  but 
tell  my  father  how  I  had  been   used,  "  You  had  better 
not ;   he  will  lick   you   next !  "     We  were   brought   up 
hardier   loiDtn   than  the  present  generation,  and  did  not 
get  on  any  the  worse  in  life  for  that. 

A  sister  of  my  mother's.  Miss  Betty  Cay,  lived  and 
died  in  my  father's  house.  She  was  somewhat  deformed, 
but  had  a  beautiful  and  most  expressive  face.  She  wore 
a  silken  plaid  overhead  when  out-of-doors,  a  hoop  or 
something  like  it,  and  high-heeled  shoes;  and,  though 
she  took  her  meals  with  the  family,  spent  most  of  her 
time  in  her  own  room,  sitting  at  a  small  round  table 
with  a  large  folio  volume  before  her  of  Boston's  "Four- 
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fold  Stiito,"  or  Ambrose's  "  Looking  to  Jesus,"  or  some 
other  such  pious  folio.  It  was  her  practice  on  New  Year's 
Day  to  call  Charlie  and  me  into  her  room,  give  us  some 
kind  and  pious  counsels,  and  with  these  a  sixpence  and  a 
kiss.  The  counsels,  I  fear,  we  did  not  mind  much;  the 
kiss  we  disliked  ;  and  though  we  valued  the  sixpence,  our 
estimation  of  it  was  much  abated  by  her  instantly  re- 
suming it  to  place  it  at  our  credit  in  the  Savings-bank. 
\V'ell,  as  agreed  on,  we  obeyed  the  summons  on  a  New 
Year's  Day  to  "Auntie  Betty's"  room,  got  our  sixpence 
and  our  kiss  to  boot,  and,  having  left  the  door  open, 
before  she  could  ask  or  get  it  back,  to  her  great  asto- 
nishment we  bolted  off,  each  with  his  prize  in  hand  :  and 
the  most  creditable  story  I  have  to  tell  of  my  early  days 
is,  that,  though  some  of  it  may  have  come  our  own  way, 
most  of  the  money  wao  spent  in  buying  oranges  for  our 
old  teacher's  old  wife  ;  from  which  I  infer,  though  I 
remember  little  about  her,  that  she  must  have  been  kind 
to  bairns.  I  have  no  recollection  of  being  whip^  for  this 
escapade,  which,  though  it  astonished  xVuntie  in  the  fir.si 
instance,  was,  very  probibly,  secretly  approved  of.  I  think- 
very  likely  it  was  my  orother  Charles  who  suggested  the 
thing — for,  while  of  a  rollicking  disposition,  he  was  very 
kind-hearted. 

As  I  may  not  have  occasion  to  speak  of  my  brother 
and  schoolfellow  again,  I  may  mention  that  he  after-- 
wards  became  a  captain  in  the  Indian  army,  and  died 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  in  consequence  of  injuries 
suffered  years  before  in  the  iirst  Burmese  war  ;  leaving  a 
Avidow,  who,  with  her  daughter  was  among  the  mas- 
sacred at  Cawnpore. 

While  I  aspired  to  keep  the  top  of  my  class,  my 
greatest  ambition  was  to  win  honours  in  another  field , — 
to  be  the  best  fighter  among  boys  of  my  standing.  I 
undertook  to  fight  any  boy  of  my  size  and  age  with  my 
left   hand  tied   behind  my  back,  and  repeatedly  fought 
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boys  older  and  bigger  than  myf^clf.  Though  I  cannot  say 
this  gendered  much  ill-will,  and  did  more  damage  to  the 
eyes  and  nose  than  to  the  temper,  it  was  not  a  com- 
mendable ambition  ;  and  now  I  never  sec  boys  \\l  the 
street  fighting,  or  threatening  a  fight,  but  I  interpose. 

This  combative  spirit,  which  brought  mo  into  the  ring 
in  my  second  as  well  as  my  first  session  at  college  (and, 
what   I  dreaded   more,   into  the   hands   of  the   college 
officer,  who  threatened  to    take  me  before  the  Senatus 
Academicus  and  have  me  expelled)  was   nursed  if  not 
created,  by  the  great  war  between  our  country  and  the 
armies  of  Napoleon,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  old 
and  young  in  my  early  days.     Our  greatest  and  choicest 
sport  was  playing    at  soldiers.      People  nowadays  have 
no  idea  of  the  warlike  and  patriotic  spirit  which  then 
animated  all  classes.     Many  a  time  did  we  boys  tramp  a 
mile  or  two  out  of  town  to  meet  troops  marching  to  the 
war ;  and  proud  we  were  to  be  allowed  to  carry  a  soldier's 
musket,  which  the  poor  fellows,  burdened  with  all  the 
heavy  accoutrements  of  those  days,  and  wearied  with  a 
twelve  hours'  march  in  a  hot  summer's  day,  were  glad 
enough  to  resign  to  us.     Animated  by  this  martial  !<pirit, 
school  was  sometimes  pitciied  against  school, — sonTctimes 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  against  the  lower.     And  it 
was  not  always  play- stones  which  we  showered  at  each 
other ;    the  wonder  is  that  some  of  us  were  not  killed 
in  these  melenn.      We  had  our  "deadly  breaches;"  and  I 
remember  of  having  to  charge  up  a  narrow  close,  down 
which  "the  French,"  as  we  nicknamed  the  opposite  party, 
were  sending  volleys  of  stones,  and  suftering  notliing  in 
that  "deadly  breach"  beyond  a   thud  on  the  hip  from 
a  large  piece  of  slate,  which  lamed  me  for  a  day  or  two. 

I    have   a   distinct   recollection    of   manv  thing's   that 

'  occurred  about,  or  at  the  close  of   that  great  war.      In 

those  days,  the  only  London  daily  newspaper    hat  came 

to  the  town  came   to  my  father,  and   I  have  seen  the 
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shop-fellows  and  a  orowd  outside  the  door  listening  to 
one  of  my  brothers,  as,  standing  on  a  chair,  he  read  the 
stirring  news  of  battles  by  flood  or  field. 

I  remember  one  morning,  when  we  were  at  Wormy- 
hills — a  place  on  the  shore  of  what  afterwards  became 
my  parish — for  sea-bathing,  of  an  alarm  which  brought 
all  out  of  bed,  that  the  French  were  off  the  coast.  Out 
we  rushed,  to  see,  as  it  turned  out,  a  sight  of  unusual 
magnificence  and  splendour.  Many  hundred  vessels  with 
e\ery  sail  set,  and  many  men-of-war  for  convoys,  were 
forming  a  long  and  most  imposing  line,  slowly  making 
their  way  northward  over  a  glassy  sea  and  in  a  bright 
morning,  but  a  mile  or  two  from  shore.  The  sight  did 
not  look  less  beautiful  when  we  found  the  alarm  false — 
that  it  was  not  a  French  invasion,  but  the  West  India 
fleet  making  under  convoy  for  the  Atlantic,  north  by  the 
Pentland  Firth.     ' 

I  saw  Bonaparte  borne  in  effigy  through  the  streets 
of  Brechin,  and  then  consigned  to  a  tar-barrcl  in  the 
Market-place,  in  presence  of  the  magistrates  and  prin- 
cipal citizens,  who  had  met  at  the  Cross  to  celebrate  the 
peace  of  1814,  and  drink  the  King's  health.  I  remember 
of  us  boys,  with  flags  flying  and  drums  beating,  marching 
up  in  military  style  to  the  houses  of  two  blacli-nchs,  as  the 
partisans  of  the  French  were  called,  and  compelling  them, 
by  a  threat  of  carrying  their  citadels  by  storm,  to  hang 
out  a  white  sheet  as  the  drapeau  blanc  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  news  of  AYaterloo  made  each  of  us  as  proud  as  if 
he  had  been  a  hero  in  that  field.  It  spread  like  wildfire 
from  town  to  hamlet,  from  hamlet  to  cottage,  and  was 
celebrated  in  Brechin  by  an  illumination,  which,  though 
only  formed  by  u  piece  of  candle  stuck  behind  each  pane 
of  glass,  astonished  and  pleased  me  more  perhaps  than 
the  splendours  of  Paris  at  the  baptism  of  the  Prince 
Imperial,  or  the  still  more  splendid  spectacle  of  the 
illumination  of  Edinburgli  on  the  night  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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COLLEGE  LIFE   TN   EDINBURGH. 

1815—1824. 

In  the  spring  of  1815,  oar  teacher  having  left  Brechin, 
I  was  sent,  previous  to  going  to  college  at  the  end  of 
autumn,  to  pass  the  summer  in  the  country  with  the 
Rev.  Robert  Simpson  (afterwards  Dr.  Simpson  of  Kin- 
tore),  the  parish  schoolmaster  of  Dun  ;  and  I  may  use 
his  case  to  illustrate  one  and  not  a  rare  phase  of  the  old 
parish  school  system  of  Scotland. 

Though  the  emoluments  were  small,  and  almost  all 
the  scholars  were  the  children  of  peasants,  ploughmen, 
and  aHisans,  who  aimed  at  nothing  beyond  "the  three 
R's" — as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  have  been 
called — the  teachers  were  in  many  instances  university 
men  who  had  gone  or  were  going  through  a  full 
curriculum  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Many  had  won 
their  spurs,  the  degree  of  M.A.,'  at  one  oi  the  Universities 
— St.  Andrew's,  Aberdeen,  Glasgow,  or  Edinburgh — 
and  not  a  few  were  licentiates  of  the  Church.  By  help 
of  the  salary  and  fees  accruing  to  a  parish  school  teacher, 
rar^ny  a  poor  lad  was  able  to  work  his  way  through  the 
expenses  of  a  university,  all  the  more  if  he  had  obtained 
a  bursary  there.  He  taught  the  school  during  the 
summer,  and  filled  it  with  a  substitute  during  the  five 
months  which  he  passed  at  college.  And  if,  aiming  at 
the  pulpit,  he  had  finished  his  literary  and  philosophical 
curriculum,  and  had  become  a  student  in  divinity,  it  was 
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a  still  easier  matter  to  hold  a  parish  school.  The  Church 
of  Scotland,  wisely  accommodating  her  rules  to  circum- 
stances, required  only  one  full  attendance  of  five  months 
at  her  Divinity  Halls,  if  the  student,  instead  of  four 
sessions  of  that  length,  attended  six  or  seven  partial 
ones. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  system  were,  so  far  at  any 
rate  as  the  g  .neral  education  of  the  country  was  con- 
cerned, more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  advantages. 
As  a  licentiate  of  the  Church,  or  one  preparing  for  that 
position  and  foi  the  office  of  the  ministry,  the  teacher  in 
such  cases  had  a  high  character  to  maintain,  and  was 
thereby  preserved  froxii  those  tcinptations  to  fall  into 
low,  vulgar,  i'ud  dissipated  habits  he  might  otherwise 
h.vvc  been  exposed  to.  In  him,  besides  the  clergyman, 
the  rudest  country  parishes  had  a  man  of  literary  accom- 
plishments and  cultured  manners,  and  the  clergyman  a 
companion  of  education  equal  to  his  own.  But  more 
than  all  that,  in  such  a  man  the  humblest  country  school 
had  a  teacher  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  in 
whom  the  son  of  the  poorest  peasant,  at  the  most  trifling 
cost  to  his  parents,  found  one  who  could  prepare  him  to 
enter  a  university.  Thus  ploughmen's  sons  were  put  on 
a  level  with  those  of  peers.  A  "liberal  education,"  as  it 
is  culled,  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  humblest 
cottage  ;  and  if  a  shoeless  loun  had  talents  and  ambition, 
here  was  a  ladder  by  which  he  could,  and  by  which 
many  fuch  did,  climb  to  positions  in  society  fur  above 
that  of  their  bir^h. 

New  sehemes  of  education  have  altered  all  this;  but 
not  in  all  respects  to  the  advantage  of  the  country,  which 
was  very  much  thereby  able  to  boast  of  hav'ug,  in 
proportion  to  her  population,  three  times  r.  ■  many  more 
than  England,  and  nearly  five  times  as  piany  more  than 
Ireland  had,  of  her  sons  who  had  received  a  university 
education.     Some  years  ago  these  were  the  proportions : 
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in  Scotliind,  one  out  of  every  5,000  ,  in  England,  one 
out  of  every  10,000 ;  and  in  Ireland,  but  one  out  of 
every  22,000  of  the  people. 

Take  the  case  of  a  man  I  knew  well,  who  was  an 
example,  and  an  admirable  one,  of  these  bygone  days. 
His  father,  an  elder  of  the  Church,  and  a  man  of  excel- 
lent character,  was  by  trade  a  weaver.  But,  though 
possessed  of  some  little  means — what  the  Scotch  call  a 
"  bein^  body " — ho  could  not  well  afford  to  educate  a  son 
at  college  out  of  his  own  resources.  So  my  friend  began 
life  at  the  loom.  But,  a  youth  of  superior  talents  and 
early  piety,  he  was  fired  with  a  holy  ambition  to  be  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  Tenax  propositi — the  characteristic 
of  our  countrymen — he  commenced  the  Latin  grammar, 
and,  placing  the  book  before  him  on  his  loom,  as  he  plied 
the  shuttle,  he  studied  and  finally  mastered  it. 

Such  a  case  was  that  of  my  excellent  tutor  ^Ir. 
Simpson.  He  had  only  a  year  or  two  at  school ;  but, 
by  dint  of  determined  application,  made  such  advances 
in  study  as  to  venture  on  competing  for  a  bursary  ot  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  He  came  out  first  on  the  list. 
His  foot  was  now  on  the  ladder,  and  round  after  round 
he  manfully  climbed,  till  he  found  himself  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  the  university  of  that  city,  a  position  ho  left 
to  become  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kintore  :  where, 
after  "  going  out "  at  the  Disruption,  receiving  the 
honour  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  living  and  labouring  for 
many  years,  he  died  last  summer — few  in  life  so  mucli 
esteemed,  few  in  death  so  much  regretted. 

The  accommodation  provided  by  law  for  teachers  iu 
those  days  was  very  inadequate.  Mr.  Simpson's  house  at 
Dun  contained  only  two  rooms  besides  the  school-room. 
The  heritors  of  Scotland,  in  most  instances,  grudged  the 
schoolmaster  (tliough,  it  might  be,  more  highly  cultivated 
than  themselves)  anything  beyond  this,  the  provision  re- 
quired by  law.     To  them,  with  honourable   exceptions, 
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the  country  owed  littlo  gratitude.  They  grew  rich  by 
tlie  spoils  of  the  Church ;  starved  the  teachers,  and 
opposed  with  dogged  determination  every  rofurni  in 
Church  and  State,  reminding  one  of  what  J)r.  Chal- 
mers related  as  the  speech  of  a  professor  of  St.  Andrew's 
to  his  students.  "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "there  are  just 
two  things  in  nature  that  never  change.  These  are  the 
fixed  stars  and  the  Scotch  lairds ! " 

However,  with  poor  accommodation  and  plain  fare 
compared  with  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  at  homo, 
I  spent  a  happy  summer  preparing  for  college.  No 
wonder !  I  was  healthy,  full  of  good  spirits,  and  had  in 
Mr.  Simpson  the  kindest  of  guardians  and  tutors. 


Under  Mr.  Simpson's  charge,  in  November,  1815,  when 
twelve  years  of  age,  I  set  out  for  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  No  steamboats  nor  railways  at  that  time, 
nor  even  stage-coaches  always.  Lads  going  to  college 
were  sometimes  glad  of  a  cmt  on  a  carrier'-  cart,  and 
such  was  our  condition  between  Forfar  and  Dundee, 
there  being  no  coach  on  that  road.  Spending  the  night 
in  Dimdee,  we  crossed  the  Tay  next  day  in  a  pinnace, 
and  travelled  two  or  three  stages  through  Fife  on  the 
top  of  the  coach.  My  tutor  requiring  to  observe  a  rigid 
economy,  we  made  out  the  last  stage  of  ten  miles  to 
Pettycur  on  foot,  intending  to  spend  the  night  there, 
and  cross  the  Forth  next  morning  to  Edinburgh.  Like 
•'  Canny  Scots,"  however,  we  thought  it  well  tc  call  for 
the  bill,  and,  by  the  char  e  made  for  tea,  see  how  we 
were  to  get  on.  Ignorant  of  the  world,  we  stood  aghast 
at  the  charge  of  eighteen  pence  for  each.  Having  dined 
in  Kirtaldy  some  hour  or  two  before,  we  had  eaten  little, 
and  looked  on  this  charge  as  an  outrageous  swindle — I, 
like  a  boy  (as  Mr,  Simpson  used  afterwards  to  tell  with 
much  glee),  regretting  that  I  had  allowed  any  of  the 
viands  set  before  us  to  leave  the  table  uncousumed !      We 
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resolved  to  get  out  as  quickly  af.  possible  Iron,  what  wc 
took  to  be  a  "  don  of  thieves,"  and  so.  the  moment  wc* 
had  paid  the  bill,  made  off  for  the  pier  to  cross  tlit  Firth 
of  Forth  by  the  six  o'clock  boat,  wliich  was  an  open 
pinnace.  By  this  time  the  night  had  iallen  down  wet 
and  stormy.  Wc  two  were  the  only  [)assenger«  who 
appeared,  and,  af>  such  a  small  freight  promised  poor 
remuneration  to  the  crew,  they  were  unwilling  to  pnt  out 
to  sea,  but  at  last  wore  compelled  by  the  supi'rinlendeut 
to  start.  When  a  short  way  out  on  the  tuml)ling  waves, 
which,  as  this  was  the  first  day  I  had  ever  been  at  sea,  I 
looked  on  with  considerable  fear,  my  fears  changed  into 
terror  when,  seeing  us  to  be  two  "  greenhorns,"  the 
boatmen  +hrpatened  to  pitch  us  overboard  unless  we  paid 
them  double  or  treble  the  proper  fare.  But  a  woman 
whom  we  were  called  back  to  take  in  came  opportunely 
to  our  relief,  gave  them  as  good  as  she  got,  and,  snapping 
her  fingers  at  their  f^^hreats,  with  a  tongue  a^  loose  as 
theirs,  and  more  mother-wit,  answered  these  fools  accord- 
ing to  their  folly. 

The  habits  of  students  then  were  formed  on  a  much 
less  expensive  scale  than  they  are  now.  Our  one  apart- 
ment was  bedroom,  parlour,  and  study.  For  it,  with 
coals,  attendance,  and  cooking,  we  only  paid  5.9.  or  fw.  a 
week.  We  lived  in  Bristo  Street.  Our  landladv  was  a 
highly  respectable  woman,  the  widow  of  a  banker's  clerk, 
whose  children,  wisely  and  piously  trained  at  home, 
fought  their  way  up  through  their  straitened  circum- 
stances to  affluent  and  highly  respectable  positions. 

AVith  the  exception  of  some  "swells,"  few  students  had 
ampler  accommodation  than  ours,  and  our  living  was  on 
a  par  with  our  lodgings — the  usual  bill  of  ftire  being  tea 
once,  oatmeal  porridge  twice  a  day,  and  for  dinner,  fresh 
herring  and  potatoes.  I  don't  think  we  indulged  in 
butcher's  meat  more  than  twice  during  the  whole  first 
session  at  c(j!lege ;   nor  that,  apart  from  the  expense  ot 
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fees,  books,  and  what  my  tutor  received,  I  cost  my  father 
more  than  £10.  Though  not  luxuriouHly  brought  up  ut 
home,  this  wua  too  greut  ii  change  perhaps  for  a  growing 
boy,  who  shot  up  into  G  feet  2^  inches  without  the  shoes 
by  the  time  ho  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  better  for  boys  to  be  so  traimid  thun  taugiit,  on  tlie 
John  liuU  system,  to  make  a  god  of  their  belly.  My 
expenses  were  higher  in  the  two  succeeding  sessions  when 
I  had  different  tutors,  and  lived  in  better  lodgings ;  but 
even  then,  and  afterwards  when,  during  the  last  seven 
years  I  spent  at  the  University,  I  ceased  to  be  under 
tutors,  they  were  much  less  than  is  common  nowadays. 
One  winter,  six  of  us  had  a  common  table,  and  we  used 
I J  make  up  for  the  outlay  of  occasional  suppers,  by  dinners 
of  potatoes  and  ox  livers,  which  we  reckoned  cost  us  only 
three  halfpence  a  head. 

Sydney  Smith  might  joke  about  Scotchmen  cultivat- 
ing the  arts  and  sciences  on  oatmeal,  but  tlie  struggle 
which  many  an  ambitious  lad  makes  to  fight  his  way 
on  through  college,  is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  our 
country. 

I  knew  one  poor  fellow,  who  brought  uj)  a  large  box 
with  him  to  Edinburgh.  He  never  took  a  meal  outside 
his  own  room,  which  was  a  poor  chamber  in  a  mean 
house,  near  the  scene  of  the  "Burke  and  Hare"  murders; 
and  the  landlady  told  me  that  he  had  lodged  with  her  for 
three  months,  nor  been  served  with  anything  else  than 
hot  water.  That  chest,  the  inside  of  wliich  he  was  too 
proud  to  let  her  see,  contained,  she  had  no  doubt,  oat- 
meal ;  and  her  belief  was,  that,  by  the  help  of  a  little 
butter  and  salt  which  he  had  brought  with  him  also,  he 
lived  on  "  brose,"  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland — on  nothing 
else  than  brose,  for  all  these  months.  Such  food  was  fit 
only  for  the  strong  stomach  of  a  ploughman ;  whether 
due  to  this  or  not,  the  p'^'^r  fellow  went  mad  before  the 
close  of  the  session  !     I  came  to  know  the  •case  by  his 
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lanfllndy  ap])lyinpf  *o  me  ',o  get  him,  us  I  did,  received 
into  u  lunutie  iiHylum. 

A  more  fortuiuitc  case  was  that  of  a  poor  lud,  who 
restricted  himself  for  a  whole  year  to  two  shilliiif^s  and 
nixpence  a-week,  went  hungry  to  his  clasHes  and  hungry 
to  bed,  but  fought  his  way  through  to  become  a  Doctor 
in  Medicine,  and  (till  death  in  a  distant  land  suddenly 
closed  his  career)  occupy  as  a  physician  and  a  Christian, 
a  position  of  the  highest  respectability. 

A  very  striking  reminiscence  of  my  college  life  was 
the  entrance  of  the  42nd  Regiment  of  nighliinders  into 
Edinburgh  after  the  lUittle  of  Waterloo.  It  must  have 
occurred  during  the  first  session  I  was  at  college,  that  is 
1815-10.  This  gallant  regiment,  who  left  most  of  their 
number  behind  them,  hud  been  feted  all  th-  Tny  nov+.h 
through  England  ;  and  on  the  day  when  they  were  to  eater 
Edinburgh,  the  whole  town  turned  out  to  hail  and  welcome 
them.  They  were  to  come  in  by  the  Water-gate,  and 
inarch  up  by  the  Canon-gate  and  High  Street  to  the  Castle. 
The  long  line  of  their  triumphal  march  was  one  densely- 
packed  mass  of  human  beings.  Every  window  was  filled 
up  to  the  topmost  storey  of  these  seven  and  eight-storied 
houses.  Wherever  there  was  sitting  or  standing-room  on 
the  roofs  and  chimney  tops,  there  daring  fellows  were 
clustered.  The  town  was  wild  with  joy ;  and  as  the 
small  but  gallant  remnant  of  that  noble  regiment  entered 
with  tattered  colours,  some  with  their  arms  in  slings, 
patches  still  on  the  naked  limbs  that  trode,  and  on  the 
brave  bronzed  faces  that  looked  upon  that  bloody  field, 
the  roll  of  drums  and  shrill  sound  of  their  bagpipes  were 
drowned  in  shouts  that  rent  the  air.  Order  was  gone ; 
brothers  and  sisters  rushed  into  the  arms  of  their  soldier 
brothers,  as  if  they  had  got  them  back  from  the  grave. 
Friends  shook  hands  with  friends,  and  one  of  the  pipers, 
besides  being  well  blackened,  was  nearly  choked  in  the 
embraces  of  a  drunken  chimney-sweep.     Imposing  spec- 
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tacle  as  it  was,  tc  Low  many  had  it  brought  back  sad 
memories  of  the  dead,  opening  these  wovmds  afresti ! 
War  is  one  of  sin's  worst  curses.  May  it  cease  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  the  world  be  brought  under  the 
benign  sceptre  of  the  Prince  of  Peace ! 

Yet  it  was  a  grand  procession;  the  grandest  I  ever 
saw,  save  that  other  when,  at  the  close  of  a  better  battle, 
in  presence  of  a  crowd  as  great,  nearly  five  hundred 
ministers  who  had  laid  down  their  earthly  all  on  the 
altar  of  principle,  marched,  amid  prayers  and  tears  and 
blessings,  on  the  18th  day  of  May,  1843,  to  form  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  in  Cuuonmills  Hall ;  teaching  anew 
infidels,  sceptics,  worldlings,  ct  hoc  yenm  omne,  the  reality 
of  religion  and  the  power  of  conscience. 

Beyond  the  departments  of  fun  and  fighting,  I  was  no 
way  distinguished  at  c  jllege. 

The  first  year,  I  was  twice  in  the  hands  of  the  college 
porter  and  policeman,  under  a  threat  of  being  reported 
to  the  Senatus  Academicus.  On  one  of  these  occasions 
I  got  into  trouble  in  the  following  circumstances.  Some 
of  the  students,  lads  belonging  to  Edinburgh,  who  had 
come  to  college  from  its  High  School,  despising  my 
youth  and  ridiculing  my  Brechin  accent  (as  if  theirs 
were  a  whit  better),  thought  they  might  make  game  of 
me.  After  days  of  patient  endurance,  I  selected  the 
chief  ofiender  as  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the  Greek  class 
into  the  college  yard ;  and,  though  I  had  not  then  a 
friend  oi  acquaintance  among  them,  my  class-tellows 
acted  very  fairly.  So  soon  as  my  opponent  and  I  had 
buttoned  our  coats,  turned  up  the  end  of  our  sleeves,  and 
stood  face  to  face  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  he  came  up 
to  me  squaring  in  the  most  scientific  iashion.  I  met  him 
with  the  Brechin  tactics,  pouring  in  a  shower  of  blows, 
all  directed  to  his  face ;  and,  so  soon  as  blood  came 
streaming  from  nose  or  mouth,  and  he  held  down  his 
head  to  protect  his  face,  hitting  and  giving  him  no  time 
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to  breathe.  The  victory  only  cost  me  a  blue  eye  and  the 
gentlest  of  all  rebukes  from  my  tutor,  who,  being  himself 
a  native  cf  Brechin,  was  secretly  proud  of  the  boy  who 
had  stood  up  for  the  honour  of  the  north  country  and  its 
tongue. 

During  the  second  year,  I  was  twice  fined  by  one  of 
the  Professors,  and  put  besides  on  a  sort  of  pillory  or 
"  cutty-stool,"  being  made  to  sit  apart  from  my  fellows 
and  beside  him,  "  a  spectacle  to  men." 

Not  that  for  these  sins  of  omission  and  commission  I 
take  much  blame  to  myself.  I  was  a  mere  boy,  pushed 
on  too  fast  at  school,  and  sent  to  the  University  much 
too  soon.  I  had  no  chance  with  manv  lads  in  mv  class, 
who,  having  been  pupils  in  the  celebrated  High  School 
of  Edinburgh,  were  much  more  thoroughly  cduc;ited,  and 
who  were,  besides,  three  or  four  years  older  than  I. 

As  to  the  fun,  it  was  natural  at  my  age ;  and,  so  far 
as  it  exposed  mo  to  be  fined  and  pilloried  iu  the  class, 
it  was  provoked  by  my  position  and  professor.  We  mot 
in  a  part  of  the  Old  College  buildings,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  room  was  dark.  My  seat  was  one 
of  the  highest  up  and  farthest  back.  The  professor, 
though  a  learned  and  at  bottom  a  kind-hearted  man,  was 
very  popper}/;  and  when,  without  rhyme  or  reason,  he 
flew  into  a  passion,  it  was  not  very  wonderful  that  a 
boy  who  had  some  split  peas  in  his  pocket  should,  led  on 
by  older  rogues,  astonish  the  worthy  man  with  a  slower 
of  them  rattling  like  hailstones  on  the  book  ho  held,  and 
on  himself.  I  have  seen  him  so  carried  away  with  passion 
that  he  would  leave  his  chair  to  dance  on  the  floor,  ur 
rush  to  collar,  as  happened  sometimes,  an  innocent 
student,  and  drag  him  from  his  seat.  The  blame  was 
more  his  than  ours.  Who  cannot  govern  himself  is  unfit 
to  govern  others — the  parent,  master,  or  teacher,  who,  in 
dealing  with  his  children,  servants,  or  pupils,  loses  his 
temper,  being  sure  to  lose  their  respect.     Another  Pro- 
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lessor,  though  sour  and  sulky,  never  indulged  m  out- 
breaks of  passion,  and  we  left  the  uproar  of  the  class 
just  mentioned  to  be  as  quiet  as  lambs  in  his.  In  my 
second  session,  besides  attending  for  a  second  time  the 
Latin  and  Greek  professors,  I  went  to  the  Logic  class. 
It  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  Moderate  ministers  of  the 
city,  and  of  course  a  pluralist.  It  was  said  he  read  his 
predecessor's  lectures ;  but,  any  way,  it  was  all  one  to 
me,  who,  then  but  thirteen  years  old,  set  down  logic  to 
be  a  farrago  of  nonsense.  In  my  third  year,  when  I 
studied  Mathemajtics  under  Sir  John  Leslie,  and  Moral 
Philosophy  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  I 
made  some  progress  in  these  sciences.  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  occupied  my  time  and  attention  in 
my  fourth  winter.  I  was  rather  fond  of  these  sciences, 
and  made  a  reputable  appearance  in  both,  but  nothing 
more.  Nor  much  wonder :  for  I  had  finished  my  four 
years'  curriculum  of  Literature  and  Philosophy  before  I 
was  sixteen  years  of  age,  leaving  college  at  the  age  most 
youths  nowadays  enter  it. 

This  was  an  evil ;  and  yet,  like  many  other  ills  in  life, 
the  parent  of  good  in  some  respects.  It  saved  me  from 
self-conceit  ;  no  prizes  inflated  me  with  vanity,  making 
me,  as  they  have  done  not  a  few  Avhom  I  have  known, 
fancy  myself  a  genius  who  might  rest  on  his  laurels,  and 
dispense  with  the  hard  work  that  alone  insures  ultimate 
eminence  and  siiccess.  My  extreme  youth  also  rendered 
it  advisable  that,  for  the  first  three  years  at  college,  I 
should  be  in  charge  of  tutors ;  and  as  these  Avere  grown 
men  attending  the  divinity  classes,  whose  associates  were 
fellow- students  far  advanced  in  their  course,  I  was  thrown 
into  the  society  of  such  as  were  in  age  and  acquirements 
much  my  superiors.  This,  next  to  being  able  to  say  with 
David,  "  I  am  the  companion  of  all  them  that  fear  thee," 
is  the  greatest  blessing  for  men  as  well  as  youths.  He 
who  associates  chiefly  with  his  juniors  is  almost  sure  to 
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grow  vain,  self-sufficient,  and  intolerant,  whilst  they  in 
their  turn  become  his  sycophants  and  flatterers.  Else- 
where than  in  tap-rooms,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  be 
"the  cock  of  the  walk."  To  this,  and  the  efi'ect  on 
himself  of  associating  chiefly  with  men  very  much  his 
inferiors,  I  can  trace  the  unfortunate  aberrations  of  a 
man  who  ought  to  have  stood  high  in  the  public  esteem. 
He  is  never  seen  without  some  of  them ;  they  are  his 
tail;  composed,  like  a  kite's,  of  straws  and  base  stufi"; 
but  do  not,  like  it,  repay  the  service  he  renders  them 
in  raising  them  from  obscurity  by  giving  steadiness  to 
his  course. 

In  consequence,  besides,  of  entering  college  at  a  very 
early  age,  I  had  finished  all  my  course  of  eight  years — 
four  at  the  literary  and  philosophical  classes,  and  four 
as  a  student  of  theology — two  years  before  I  could  be 
taken  on  my  "trials"  for  licence  as  a  "probationer"  or 
"preacher."  In  these  two  years*  I  returned  to  the 
University,  seizing  the  opporrunity  of  studying  subjects 
beyond  the  requirements  of  Church  law  and  the  usual 
course  of  ministers ;  such,  for  example,  as  chemistr\ , 
anatomy,  and  natural  history  ;  thereby  enlarging  my 
mind  and  adding  to  my  stores  of  knowledge.  What  I 
thus  gained  at  the  end,  perhaps  compensated  for  what,  in 
consequence  of  my  youth,  I  lost  at  the  beginning  of  my 
course.  I  lost  the  metaphysics,  but  gained  the  physics  ; 
and  perhaps,  so  far  as  common  sense,  power  of  conversa- 
tion, knowledge  of  the  world,  and  power  of  popular 
address  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit,  were  con- 
cerned, that  was  a  good  bargain. 

My  parents  acted  prudently  in  placing  me  under  the 
charge  of  an  accomplislied,  tried,  and  religious  guardian, 
as  well  as  teacher.  Left  1  o  the  society  of  any  companions 
they  may   choose,   to   become   lodgers   in  houses  where 

*  It  appears  from  Mr.   Guthrie's  class-ticlvcts  that  the   latter  of  the 
"  iwo  years"  was  182(3-20;  when  he  was  already  a  preacher. 
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no  oversight  of  their  habits  is  taken,  and  exposed  in 
university  towns  to  temptations  they  have  never  before 
encountered  or  learned  to  resist,  many  promising  youths 
are  ruined  at  college,  and  more  would  be  so,  but  that, 
hap})i)y  for  themselves,  they  are  poor.  Every  university 
should  have  a  roll  of  lodging-houses  from  which  parents 
could  make  their  selection,  and  on  which  no  houses 
should  be  admitted  but  such  as  ministers  or  citizens 
of  respectability  have  certified.  After  I  escaped  from 
tutelage,  my  father  was  prudent  enough  to  keep  me 
very  short  of  money,  and  always  required  i;ie  at  the 
close  of  the  session,  on  my  return  home,  to  account 
for  every  penny  I  had  received.  And  for  this,  which 
I  may  have  thought  hard  at  the  time,  I  now  bless  his 
memory. 

It  may  not  be  considered  that  he  acted  with  the  same 
sound  judgment  in  sending  a  boy  to  college  at  such  an 
early  age.  But  ho  followed  in  this  matter  the  advice  of 
my  teachers,  and  a  not  very  uncommon  as  well  as 
ancient  practice.  It  appears,  from  the  Records  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Scotch  univer- 
sities, that,  not  youths  only,  but  boys  even  of  ten  years 
of  age,  were  found  at  college  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  With  all  our  progress  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  boast  of  improved  systems  of  education,  the 
present  generation  is  not  so  early  initiated  into  the 
different  branches  of  education  as  were  the  boys  and  gii'ls 
of  my  day.  Not  that  the  race  has  degenerated  ;  but  we 
could  read  at  an  age  when  most  children  nowadays  are 
ignorant  of  their  letters.  My  youngest  brother,  for 
instance,  could  read  in  the  New  Testament  when  he  was 
but  three  years  of  age,  and  we  were  half  way  through  the 
classics  at  school  before  most  of  the  boys  of  this  ago 
have  begun  them. 

This  also  might  enter  into  the  calculation  of  parents 
who  had  sons  preparing  for  the  ministry — that  the  earlier 
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the  time  when  they  had  finished  the  eight  years  at  college 
required  by  the  Church,  they  could  afford  to  wait  the 
longer  for  a  living.  In  my  early  days,  and  for  long 
years  thereafter,  the  appointment  to  a  parish  did  not  go 
by  merit  but  by  influence  ;  and,  by  one  of  the  many  evils 
of  patronage,  there  was  nothing  either  to  be  lost  or 
gained  by  the  candidate  being  but  a  raw  youth.  How 
often  did  it  come  across  me,  excusing  and  encouraging 
idle  fits,  that  my  "  getting  a  living,"  as  it  is  called,  would 
not  turn  on  my  diligence,  a: id  that,  through  the  influence 
my  father  had  with  those  who  v  ere  patrons  of  churches, 
I  was  sure  of  an  appointment ! 

This  system,  so  far  as  students  were  concerned,  had 
but  one  redeeming  feature.  Through  it,  boorish  cubs 
were  licked  into  shape,  and  vulgarly- bred  lads  acquired 
the  manners  of  gentlemen ;  for  most  of  those  who  had 
the  ministry  in  view  could  obtain  the  favour  of  a  patron 
in  no  other  way  than  by  becoming  tutors  in  gentlemen's 
and  noblemen's  families.  Few  had  the  political  influence 
which  made  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  seek  access  to  the 
Church  in  that  way.  The  consequence  was  that  almost 
all  divinity  students  were  eager  to  get  tutorships.  In 
this  capacity — entering  the  houses  of  landed  gentlemen, 
associating  there  with  people  of  cultivated  habits,  and 
becoming  in  a  sense  members  of  the  family — they, 
however  humble  their  origin,  acquired  those  courteous 
and  genteel  manners  which  were  more  the  characteristic 
of  the  ministers  of  my  early  days  than  they  are  of  their 
successors. 

This  old  system  is  now  abandoned.  The  landed  gentry, 
and  others  too,  send  their  boys  to  England,  either  to 
public  schools,  or  to  the  charge  of  some  cler«Tyman  of 
the  English  Church,  who,  by  his  own  hard  toil  and  to 
the  loss  of  the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  ekes  out 
a  wretched  living  by  receiving  pupils.  Either  way,  the 
boys    get  Anglified   and    Episcopalianized,    and   thereby 
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the  gull  which  separates  them  from  the  mass  of  the 
people  is  made  wider  and  wider ;  much  to  the  loss  of  the 
country,  and  very  much,  as  events  will  prove,  to  the 
danger  of  the  upper  classes  of  society. 

It  is  not  easy  to  know  how  to  supply  the  want  of  these 
tutorships,  in  order  to  educate  in  polite  manners  those 
candidates  for  the  ministry  who  have  come  from  the  lower 
classes  of  society.  Short  of  a  moral  crime,  nothing  is 
more  offensive  in  a  minister  than  vulgarity  ;  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  when  they  swing  over  to  the  other  side,  and 
we  have  vulgar  gentility  and  a  pompous  affectation  of  high 
breeding.  With  my  own  ears  I  heard  an  Independent 
minister  in  England — a  very  fine  gentleman,  with  his 
ring  and  Avell-arranged  hair — deeming  meal  a  very  vulgar 
term,  speak  of  the  widow's  barrel  of  " flour, ^^  when 
referring  to  her  who  had  the  cruse  of  oil  and  barrel  of 
meal ;  and  to  my  old  country  neighbourhood  there  came 
a  Seceder  youth,  affecting  such  refinement  that,  while 
some  of  his  worthy  predecessors  would  have  called 
children  bairns,  he  spoke  of  them  as  "  those  sweet  and 
interesting  bipeds  that  call  man  father  !  " 

Now,  however  vulgar  themselves,  the  common  people 
appreciate  and  admire  good  breeding  and  gentle  manners 
in  their  minister.  There  was  an  old  minister  of  Brechin, 
grandfather  of  Dr.  John  Bruce  of  Edinburgh,  who  main- 
tained, and  rightly,  that  every  truly  pious  man,  every 
true  Christian,  had  in  him  the  elements  of  a  true  gentle- 
man. I  have  heard  the  old  people  in  Brechin  tell  how 
he  illustrated  that  by  appealing  to  the  manner  in  which 
Abraham  received  the  three  Strangers  who  approached 
his  tent ;  and,  certainly,  the  single  chapter  in  Genesis 
which  relates  that  story  is  worth  more  than  the  whole 
volume  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters  to  his  Son.  lie 
would  also  refer  to  Joseph  when  summoned  from  prison 
to  the  palace  of  Pharaoh.  It  is  said  that  Joseph  "  shaved 
himself  and  changed  his  raiment."     "Joseph,"  said  ok! 
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Mr.  Bruce,  *'  did  not  go  to  Pharaoh  foul  and  begrimed 
as  he  lay  in  prison.  No ;  but  he  got  himself  shaved  and 
shirted  like  a  gentleman,  and  then  he  Avent  in  unto 
Pharaoh ! " 

Dr.  Davidson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh  when 
I  attended  college  (brother-in-law  of  the  celebrated 
Lord  Cockburn),  a  man  of  landed  property,  and — better 
than  all — one  of  the  most  pious  and  devout  ministers  of 
his  or  any  day,  was  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
ministers  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  by 
all  freedom  from  vulgarity  and  a  certain  polish  of  manners, 
that  I  have  heard  of  the  good  old  man  actually  himself 
teaching  such  manners  to  a  pious  but  awkward  lad  from 
some  remote  island  or  glen  of  the  north.  To  the  back 
of  the  door  went  the  venerable  Doctor,  and  to  the 
amazement  of  the  gaping  boor,  opened  it  to  make  him, 
and  tea:h  him  how  to  make,  a  profound  bow !  On 
another  occasion,  it  is  said  he  slipped  a  bank-note  into 
the  hands  of  a  poor  student,  beneath  whose  coarser  crust, 
however,  he  discerned  both  uncommon  piety  and  un- 
common taionts,  saying,   "Take  that,  my  dear  lad,   and 

go  to  Mr. ,"  (naming  him),  "you  will  be  much  the 

better  of  a  (quarter  at  the  dancing." 

Might  not  the  churches  iearn  fi-om  examples  like  these, 
as  from  their  own  observation  and  good  sense,  to  supply 
what  is  lacking  hi  the  education  of  their  ministers,  and 
see  that  all  of  them  learn,  as  Peter  says,  to  "  be  cour- 
teous"? 1  have  known  ministers  whose  usefulness  in  the 
pulpit  and  out  of  it  Avas  very  much  impaired  by  iheir 
vulgarity.  Even  Paul  may  have  owed  some  of  his  in- 
fluence to  the  circumstaiice,  which  may  be  seen  on  the 
surface  of  his  addresses,  that  he  was  not  less  a  polite 
gentleman  than  a  great  orator.  "Piou-'h  diamonds,"  as 
some  are  called,  are  better  than  Bristol  stones,  but 
polished  ones  better  than  either. 

The  Church  of  England  has,  strange  to  say,  no  pre- 
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scribed  course  of  study  for  her  clergy.  The  power  of 
the  bishop  in  that  matter  is  or  was  absolute :  and  so,  at 
the  end  oi  the  long  war  after  Waterloo,  some  officers, 
finding  their  vocation  gone,  doffed  the  red  coat  to  pi  .,  on 
the  black  tlereby  surprising  the  world  and  df^scuiit iug 
,rjftcu''>.i'  in  ertain  foor  parishes.  It  was  enough  that 
they  \vMx  friends  among  the  patrons,  and  bishops  on  the 
bei.?! ')  i"  nlain  them,  irrespective  altogether  of  their 
quai;  ition  >r  the  ministry,  or  of  the  souls  committed 
to  their  charge. 

The  Church  of  Scotland,  on  tl  a  contrary — as  she  still 
does,  and  as,  with  slight  modifications  in  some  instances, 
all  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  do — requires  her  students 
to  study  literature  and  philosophy  for  four  years  and 
divinity  for  other  four ;  and  even  after  this,  no  young 
man  is  licensed  to  preach,  nor  any  licentiate  ordained  to 
the  ministry,  till  he  has  given  proof  of  his  fitness,  by 
delivering  a  certain  number  of  discourses  before  the 
Presbytery,  and  submitting  to  an  examination  by  them 
also  on  all  the  subjects  he  has  studied  during  his  eight 
years  at  the  university.  No  profession  requires  so  long, 
and  few  so  costly,  an  apprenticeship;  A\hich,  I  may  re- 
mark, makes  it  all  the  more  disgraceful  that,  with  a 
preparation  so  great,  ministers  should  usually  receive  a 
payment  so  small ;  dannngs  being  a  better  name  than 
livings  for  many  of  their  charges.  Some  gentlemen  pay 
their  French  cooks,  and  many  merchants  their  clerks, 
a  larger  salary  than  he  receives  who  has  charge  of  their 
souls,  and  in  whom  they  expect  the  piety  of  an  apostle, 
the  acconiplieibments  of  a  scholar,  and  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman. 

Look  at  my  own  case :  it  occupied  me  eight  years  to 
run  my  regular  curriculum.  I  attended  the  university, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  for  two  additional  years  before 
I  became  a  licentiate,  and  other  five  years  elapsed  before 
I  obtained  a  presentation  to  a  vacant  church,  and  became 
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mi'  istcr  of  the  parish  of  Arbirlot.  llcre  were  fifteen 
\-car<  of  my  life  spoTn  — the  <,Meator  j)art  of  them  at  uo 
suKil'  cost — qualifying  myself  for  a  jirofession  which,  for 
all  that  time,  \  ielded  me  nothing  for  my  maintenance. 

Tlifc  inadequate  means  of  creditably  supporting  them- 
selves and  their  families  of  which  most  ministers  have  to 
complain,  is  a  very  serious  mattei-, — threatening,  in  an 
enterprising  and  commercial  and  wealthy  country  such 
as  ours,  to  drain  away  talent  from  the  pulpit,  and, 
throu/^h  the  weakness  of  its  ministry,  bring  cor'  <a, '  on 
religion;  worse  still,  perhaps,  to  make  good  iko  .'ify 
remr,rk  of  Matthew  Henry — "  a  scandalous  m  .^  ^^e!iuav,e 
makes  a  scandalous  ministry." 
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FROM   LICENCE  TO  ORDINATION. 
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I  WAsliconsed*  by  the  Presbytery  of  Br'^chin  in  I8'35.t 

In  passing  through  my  trials  for  licence,  I  had  to 
deliver  what  i.«  called  the  "Popular  Discourse"  in  public. 
Ordinarily  there  is  a  small  attendance  on  such  occasions, 
I  he  orator  addressing  himself  to  a  "  heggarly  account  of 
empty  boxes."  But,  Brechin  being  my  native  place, 
when  I  ascended  the  pulpit  of  its  old  Cathedral  Church, 
T  found  myself  face  to  face  with  a  largo  congregation — 
a  greater  trial  that,  than  standing  the  Presbytery's 
examination  in  Latin,  (ireok,  ^Mathematics,  Logic,  Moral 
and  Natural  Philosophy,  Church  History.  Hebrew,  Exe- 
gesis, and  Dogmatic  Theology. 

The  practice  conmion  in  the  Knglish  Church  of 
ministers  jireaching  other  people's  di.scourses  is,  I  may 
say,  unknown  with  us  in  Sccitland.  lie  who  is  found  out 
doiiij;  so  is  considered  guilty  of  a  di.sgraceful,  if  not  a 
dishone.st  transaction,  —  oi  something  far  worse  tluui 
smuggling,  illicit  distilling  of  whisky,  or  evading  the 
Custom  House  duties  by  running  tea  and  brandy  ashore 
in  the  dead  of  night.     Nowhere  in   Scotland  would  you 

•  Ilavimi  fir.i.ihfd  his  litoiary  and  theolof^^ical  training!;,  a  canditlatt' 
ioi  the  minisU'v  in  the  Preshytfrian  Chiiroh  is,  on  itttainiiitc  the  ago  of 
twenty-iiiio  yoais.  and  after  Cfitain  ''tria'.s,"  licon.sod  hy  the  I'ro.sbytory 
to  preach.  He  is  tlun  ciilled  a  "  lii  cnliato,"  "  preacher,"  or  '•  proha- 
tioner."  He  is  not  onhiiiud  until  h^^  reeeiNC."  a  '•eall"  to  a  particular 
congregation  ;  anil  he  is  i  ligible  for  such  tall  immediately  on  receiving 
"lici'iier." 

t   2nd  Feoniary,  IS'lo. 
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tjiul  \vli;il  I  saw  ul  Oxford — piles  of  manuscript  sermons 
openly  lyin<j  on  tho  counter  of  a  bookseller  for  sale  ut 
our  shillinfi:  u  piece,  which  were  bought,  the  shopkeeper 
told  me,  by  "young  gentlemen  entering  holy  orders." 
Nor  woidd  any  mother  in  Scotland  nuike  such  a  speech 
as  did  a  lady  to  me  whom  I  met  lately  in  London.  She 
expressed  much  pleasure  at  renewing  our  acquaintance  ; 
but  was  specially  glad  at  tho  opportunity  of  introducing 
mc  to  her  son,  who  was  a  clergyman.  "  lie  will  be  so 
glad  to  see  you,"  she  added,  "for,  dear  Dr.  Guthrie,  he 
often  preaches  your  sermons  to  his  people !  "  Had  a 
Scotch  mother  a  son  who  went  to  the  pulpit  to  preach 
other  people's  sermons,  she  would  do  anything  rather 
than  {ell  it.  Not  but  that  I  think  it  were  well  for  their 
congregations  if  some  of  our  Scotch  ministers,  who  are 
not  specially  gifted  as  preachers,  though  very  good 
pastors,  would,  without  being  slavish  copyists,  draw  to  a 
large  extent  on  the  rich  stores  of  the  old  divines,  or 
ft)reign  divines,  or  Puritan  Fathers. 

It  is  better  in  England  now  ;  but  how  groat  was  the 
ignorance  of  some  of  the  "  young  gentlemen  in  holy 
orders,"  and  how  lightly  they  took  their  duty,  appears 
in  a  circumstance  which  I  have  heard  a  minister  of  the 
Independent  Church  relate  as  having  occurred  to  him, 
when  a  young  man,  in  England.  In  the  house  where  he 
lodged  was  a  young  clergyman  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted.  On  one  occasion,  this  young  gentleman 
expressed  unbounded  astonishment  when  he  found  tliat 
the  Dissenting  preacher  composed  his  own  sermons  ;  and, 
on  the  latter  asking  how  ho  got  his,  he  frankly  confessed 
that  he  had  purchased  a  stock  before  coming  to  that  place 
to  preach.  He  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  honourable,  and, 
up  to  the  measure  of  his  knowledge,  faitliful  and  con- 
scientious in  the  discharge  of  what  he  considered  his  duty. 
But  his  ignorance  of  theological  matters  was  almost  in- 
credible.    He  had  studied  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and 
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was  well  vcrwed  in  PuIov'h  Kvidcncos,  l)ut  h^yoo'l  thiit, 
lie  8001110(1  to  Imvc  lournod  ubsoliitoly  nothing  of  thoolopy. 
One  (lay,  the  Socinians  hoing  niontidiioil,  ho  askod, 
"  Wliat  do  they  believe?"  and  on  lioing  fold  that  it 
was  rather  for  what  they  did  not  beliovo,  than  for  what 
they  did,  that  thoy  •were  ostcomed  lictorodox,  and  that 
os])ooially  thoy  denied  the  J)oity  of  Jesus  Christ,  he 
oxolaimod  with  horror  and  indignation,  "  What !  deny 
the  Deity  of  onr  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  1  What  u 
set  of  rascals  they  must  be  !  ** 

But  to  return,  after  this  digression,  to  my  feelings 
•when  T  rose  in  the  pulpit  to  face  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life  0  public  assembly.  I  felt  for  a  moment  as  if  my 
tongue  would  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  pretty 
(confident  of  this,  however,  that  if  it  were  once  loosed 
and  set  a  going,  I  could  go  on :  and  so  it  did — my 
apparent  calmness  and  self-possession  being  such,  that 
many  declared  that  I  spoke  and  had  the  bearing  of  one 
who  had  been  preaching  for  years. 

Though  I  read  what  on  that  occasion  I  preached,  as 
was  the  practice  of  all  on  trials  for  licence^  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  be  no  reader ;  considering 
then,  as,  if  possible,  I  do  so  more  now,  that  he  who  reads, 
instead  of  delivering  his  sermon  looking  his  hearers  fair 
in  the  face,  throws  away  a  great  advantage.  With  this 
determination,  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  thereafter,  I 
took  my  way  to  Dun,  a  parish  some  four  miles  from 
Brechin — once  the  seat  and  estate  of  John  Erskine,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  friend  both 
of  Queen  Mary  and  John  Knox — having  promised  to 
preach  my  first  sermon  there.  On  the  road  I  spent  my 
time  repeating,  or  trying  rather  to  repeat  over  to  myself 
the  sermon  I  had  prepared  for  the  following  day  ;  and 
my  memory  so  often  failed  me,  that  I  remember  well 
saying  to  myself,  "  I  have  mistaken  my  profession !  I 
shall  never  succeed  as  a  preacher  !  "     It  was  more  or  less 
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und(T  this  dcprosHiiii;  looliiij^  I  uscendod  tho  pulpit  at 
Dun.  To  be  secure  ugainst  a  complete  hreiik-down,  I, 
turning  over  the  leiives  uh  I  udvimced,  kept  my  MS. 
before  mo  on  the  liiblo;  and,  thouj,'h  at  one  time  durinj^ 
tho  first  prayer,  tor  an  instant,  my  mind  became  a 
perfect  blank,  I  got  through  my  work  without  halt  or 
blunder,  which  was  then  tho  height  of  my  ambition  ;  and 
was  so  happy  at  that,  that  I  think  the  hour  after  I  left  that 
pulpit  was  perhaps  tho  brightest,  happiest  of  all  my  life. 

To  get  a  charge  was  now  my  outlook  and  that  of  my 
friends.  My  father  had  enough  of  political  influence  to 
.secure  mo  a  parish  through  patroiuige.  That  happened 
thus  in  days  thut  preceded  the  lleform  lUU  by  u  good 
many  years : — 

The  cluster  of  Burghs  culled  the  Montrose  Burghs, 
which  consisted  of  Aberdeen,  Bervie,  Montrose,  Arbroath, 
and  Brechin,  then  imited  to  send  u  member  to  Parlia- 
ment.  Tho  two  first  supported  the  Tory  interest — 
Montrose  and  Arbroath  the  Whigs  :  they  thereforo 
neutralised  each  other,  leaving  Brechin,  which  was  not 
very  pronounced  either  way,  to  turn  tho  scale.  The  real 
power  of  returning  a  member  to  l*arliument  lay  in  my 
native  city — whoever  won  it,  won  the  day  :  and,  as  my 
father  was  Provost  of  the  City,  and  his  was  mu(;h  tho 
strongest  party  in  the  Council,  it  may  be  said  that  he 
had  virtually  the  appointment  of  the  member  of 
Parliament. 

However  bad  this  state  of  nuittcrs  might  be  for  the 
country,  it  secured  me  an  amount  of  political  influence, 
that,  dtogether  irrespective  of  my  own  merits,  made  me 
sure  ot  a  church  :  and  before  I  had  been  licensed  four 
months,  T  had  one  of  the  largest  charges  and  best  livings 
of  Scotland  in  my  hand — but  on  a  condition,  which, 
thanks  to  God,  I  could  not  stoop  to.  The  Moderat'; 
party,  as  if  they  foresaw  that  their  time  was  short,  worq 
driving  things  with  a  high  hand,  and  Sir  Kobert  Peel, 
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then  Home  Secretary,  was  aiding  and  abetting  them. 
None  was  appointed  to  a  church,  where  the  Crown  was 
patron,  but  such  as  bound  liimself  to  support  the 
Moderate,  or  anti-popular,  and  in  many  instances  anti- 
evangelical,  party  in  the  Church.  So,  notwithstanding 
mv  political  influence,  I  found  that  they  would  not 
present  me  to  the  charge  in  question  until  I  would  go  to 
Dr.  Nicol,  at  St.  Andrew's,  the  then  leader  of  the 
Moderates,  and  there  sell  my  liberty  to  him,  "  my 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage."  Till  then,  I  had 
taken  little  interest  in  Church  politics,  but  lived  on 
equally  kindly  terms  with  ministers  of  both  parties. 
But  I  recoiled  from  the  idea  of  this  bondage.  To  per- 
suade me,  they  said  I  would  have  but  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Dr.  Nicol,  that  he  would  ask  no  questions,  nor  attempt 
by  any  paction  to  bind  me  to  his  party.  But,  regarding 
tlie  waiting  on  him  as,  though  a  silent,  a  distinct  pledge 
that  he  and  the  iloderate  party  would  have  my  vote 
in  the  Churcli  Courts,  I  refused  to  go,  saying  that  if  I 
could  not  enter  the  Church  without  pledging  myself  to 
either  pirty,  I  woxdd  turn  to  the  pursuit  of  some  other 
profession. 

The  loss  of  this  church  was  a  g'.'oat  disappointment  to 
me — the  way  i  lest  it  did  not  certainly  recommend  the 
^r^derates  to  my  favoux  :  but  it  was  a  blessed  Providence 
for  me  :  their  graspiiig,  high-lia]\ded  tyranny  dictated 
conditions  I  was  too  proud  (if  nothing  else)  to  agree  to, 
and  I  was  thus  kept  from  entering  on  a  charge,  the 
weight  of  which,  as  I  was  then  "in  the  gristle,"  would 
have  probably  dwarfed  and  stunted  mo  for  life. 

Not  requiring,  like  many  others,  to  be  a  tutor  for  my 
maintenance,  and  having  nothing  special  to  do,  I  wearied 
staying  at  home :  and  so,  to  enlarge  my  knowledge, 
improve  my  mind,  and  pursue  those  studies  in  anatomy 
and  the  natural  sciences,  such  ..;,  chemistry  and  natural 
histo"y,  on  wiiich  I  had  spent  two  years  at  the  Edinburgh 
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Univorsity  after  completing  the  eight  years'  curriculum 
there  required  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  spend  the  winter  of  l8'2<>-27  in  Paris,  as  a 
student  at  the  Sorbonne. 

What  a  difference  between  travelling  then  and  now,  in 
respect  of  f'peed,  cost,  and  comfort !  It  must  have  been 
in  the  month  of  November,  182(5,  that  I  miule  the 
journey  to  London.  I  took  an  outside  seat  all  the  way 
from  Edinburgh  ;  and  remember  that  when,  after  travel- 
ling from  early  morning,  we  reached  Newcastle  about 
midnight,  I  was  so  benumbed  with  cold  that  I  hardly 
knew  I  had  a  leg,  to  say  lujthing  of  a  pair.  We  called 
a  halt  for  a  little  while  there  ;  and,  beyond  a  brief 
stoppage  for  meals,  I  do  not  recollect  of  another  all  tho 
way  to  Ijondon.  On  the  second  night,  I  exchanged  the 
outside  for  tht>  interiur  of  the  coach ;  taking  for  the 
journey,  which  we  now  accomplish  in  some  ten  hours,  no 
less  than  three  days  and  two  nights.  Wearied  and  worn 
with  want  of  sleep,  and  by  three  days  and  two  iiights' 
constant,  and  by  no  means  very  comfortable,  travelling,  I 
was  at  last  set  down  in  London  :  and,  amid  its  teeniing 
millions — crowds  rusliing  past  who  would  have  htirdly 
stopped  to  lift  me  up  if  I  had  dropped  down  dead  in 
the  gutter — I  felt  as  solitary  as  I  would  in  an  African 
desert.  I  had  never  felt  so  helpless  and  lonely  all  my 
life — I  had  never  been  in  liondon  till  then. 

Lideed,  I  had  never  crossed  the  Border  before  •,  and, 
being  then  more  patriotic  and  less  of  a  cosmopolite  than 
I  am  now,  I  remember  witli  what  interest  I  looked  on 
Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  the  scenes  of  many  a  bloody 
tight  between  the  Scotch  and  English.  I  remember 
nothing  of  my  cniDpaf/iioii-'i  do  roj/atje,  but  that  a  very 
polite  matronly  lady  and  a  young  woman  going  up  to 
London  on  service,  to  whom  the  guard  coinpas>ionateiy 
gave  an  inside  seat,  were  my  company  that  night  I  left 
the  top  of  the  coach  ;  and  that  then  I  travelleo.  a  good 
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way  with  four  poachera  whom  two  constables  had  iu 
charge,  and  who  thought  so  little  sluiino  that,  on  passing 
u  preserve  whery  the  pheasants  were  strutting  about  as 
thick  and  tarn  j  as  barn-door  fools,  "Ah,  Jack,"  exclaimed 
one  of  them  to  his  fellows,  "to  be  down  there!" — an 
observation  which  set  all  a-laughing,  poachers,  pas- 
sengers, and  constables. 

They,  the  very  constables  themselves,  plainly  looki'd 
on  poaching  as  our  Highlanders  did  on  making  whisky 
without  a  permit  from  the  Excise,  or  the  farmers  and 
ploughmen,  and  fishermen  of  the  sea-coast,  on  running 
contraband  goods,  so  as  to  escape  tlie  oppressive  duties 
laid  on  tea  and  tobacco,  or  gin  and  braady. 

Brechin  being  an  inland  town,  I  knew  littli'  about  the 
coast  smuggling,  though  I  remember  tht  principal  farmer 
in  my  first  parish  charge,  which  lay  on  the  sea- board, 
telling  me  how,  when  he  went  north  from  the  liothians, 
he  often  fou)id  his  servants  standing  by  their  ploughs 
asleep  at  mid-day  :  nor  knew  the  reason  why,  till  he 
discovei'ed  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
ploughmen  there  to  be  up  all  night  "running  goods," 
as  they  called  it — dischargiiig  boats  laden  with  the  con- 
traband goods  of  a  smuggler  that  had  ventured  in  shore 
when  the  darkness  concealed  her  from  the  cutters  that 
were  prowling  about. 

But,  when  a  boy  in  Brechin,  I  was  quite  familiar  with 
the  aiipearance  and  on-goings  of  the  Highland  smugglers. 
They  rode  on  Highland  ponies,  carrying  on  each  side  of 
their  small,  shaggy,  but  brave  and  hardy  steeds,  a  small 
cask,  or  "  keg,"  as  it  was  called,  of  illicit  whisky,  mai.u- 
facturod  amid  the  wilds  of  Aberdeenshire  or  the  glens  of 
the  Grampians.  They  took  up  a  position  on  some  com- 
manding eminence  during  the  day,  where  they  could, 
as  from  a  watch-tower,  descry  the  distant  approach  of  tho 
enemy,  the  exciseman  or  ganger  :  then,  when  night  fell, 
every  man  to  horse,  descending  the  mountains  only  six 
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miles  from  Brechin,  thoy  scoured  the  pliiins,  rattled  into 
the  villages  and  towns,  disposing  of  their  whisky  to 
agents  they  had  everywhere;  and,  now  safe,  returned  at 
their  leisure,  or  often  in  triumphal  procession.  They 
were  often  caught,  no  doubt,  with  the  contraband  wliisky 
in  their  possession.  Then  they  were  subjected  to  ht-avy 
fines  besides  the  loss  of  their  goods,  lint — daring,  stout, 
active  fellows — they  often  broke  through  the  nets,  and 
were  not  slack,  it  it  offered  them  a  chance  of  escape,  to 
break  the  heads  of  the  gaugers.  I  have  seen  a  troop  of 
thirty  of  them  riding  in  Indian  tile,  and  in  broad  day, 
through  the  streets  of  Brechin,  after  they  had  succeeded 
in  disposing  of  their  whisky,  and,  as  they  rode  leisurely 
along,  beating  time  with  theii-  formidable  cudgels  on 
the  empty  barrels  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  jiublin 
and  mortification  of  the  excisemen,  who  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  bite  their  nails  and  stand,  as  best  they 
could,  the  raillery  of  the  smugglers  and  the  langhter 
of  the  people. 

Few  in  the  end  throve  on  this  trade.  Smuggling  was 
a  bad  thing,  as  a  result  in  most  instances  demoralising 
such  as  engaged  in  it ;  but  you  could  not  convince  the 
bulk,  and  but  few  of  the  best  of  the  people,  that  it  was 
a  positively  wrong  thing.  So  everybody,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  drank  what  was  in  reality  illicit  whisky — 
far  superior  to  that  made  under  the  eye  of  the  Excisi^ 
— lords  and  lairds,  meml)ers  of  Parliament  and  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  and  everybody  else ;  which  shows  how 
little  wisdom  there  is,  what  positive  evil  there  is,  in 
making  laws  which  are  not  suited  to  times  and  circum- 
stances, and  commend  themselves  neither  to  the  reason 
nor  the  con.scienco  of  the  masses — this,  when  there  are 
great  temptations  to  break  it,  makes  the  law  be  not 
honoured,  but  despised. 

In  London,  where  I  spent  two  or  three  weeks,  I  lived 
in  lodgings  in  Tabernacle  Row,  kept  by  a  decent  ScotcJ' 
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widow  woman.  The  last  night  I  passed  tliere  I  was 
pxit  fairly  Itors  dc  combat  by  the  spectacle  which  met 
my  eyes  on  striking  a  light  after  I  had  been  some- 
time in  bed ;  on  looking  up,  there,  on  the  white  curtains, 
hung  scores  of  bugs,  ready  to  drop  down  and  reinforce 
the  enemy  below.  As  some  one  said  in  similar  circum- 
stances, if  they  had  only  been  unanimous,  they  might 
have  turned  me  out  of  bed  !  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  night 
on  two  chairs,  glad  next  day  to  avail  myself  of  the  offered 
hospitality  of  a  kind  but  curious  countryman. 

Ilis   name  was  Allan,   and   his   birthplace  Arbroath. 
He  hud  gone  to  London  long  years  before  as  a  baker  lad, 
and  thriving,  had  risen  to  be  himself  a  master-baker,  and, 
latterly,  a  corn-dealer.    When  I  knew  him  he  had  retired 
from  business  and  become  a  pretty  old  man.      His  time 
was  spent  in  the  study  of  metaphysics  and  theology  ;   and 
his  delight  was   to  engage  with  others   in    passages-at- 
arms  on  these  knotty  subjects.     First  meeting  him  at  a 
dinner  party,  I  happened  to  sit  opposite  to  him  at  table  ; 
knowing  neither  who  he  was,  nor  what   he  was,  I  was 
surprised,  when,  addressing  me,  he  said,  "  "What  do  you 
consider,  sir,  the  most  general  of  all  ideas?"      I  learned 
afterwards  that  by  their  reply  to  this  strange  and  start- 
ling question  he  gauged  men's  capacities.    I  could  hardly 
have  been  more  astonished  though  he  had  given  me  a 
blow  on  the  nose ;  but,  taking  him  for  an  odd  character, 
and  wishing  to  be  courteous,  I  Lhought  it  best  to  humour 
him,  and,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  replied,  "  1  would 
sav.  Eternity."     This  came  so  near  what  he  thought  the 
proper  answer — Space  namely — that  I  was  instantly  en 
throned  in  his  good  graces  ;  and  thinking  me  "a  foeraian 
worthy  of  his  steel,"  after  a  tilt  on  metaphysics,  which 
showed  that  lie  had  "Watts'  Logic  at  his  finger  ends,  this 
old  Scotch  baker  rushed   into  the  theological  arena,  and 
put   me  to  my  mettle  to  defend  Calvinism  against  the 
doctrines  of  Arminius,  which  he  had  embraced  on  leaving 
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the  Presbyterian  Church  to  become  a  Methodist.  The 
result  was  that  he  made  me  an  offer  of  his  house,  and 
would  not  let  rao  go  till  I  had  promised  to  leave  my 
lodgings  and  accept  of  his  hospitality.  He  was  very  kind, 
a  good  and  devout  man,  but  very  queer  ;  an  old  bachelor, 
who  followed  his  own  ways.  On  going  to  his  house  with 
my  bag  and  baggage,  I  found  him  sitting  in  his  parlour 
in  his  shirt  sleeA'es,  smoking  a  long  pipe,  whose  fumes 
filled  ihe  room,  but  did  not  seem  to  disturb  a  whole 
flock  of  canaries,  linnets,  and  bullfinches  that  occupied 
the  same  apartment,  and,  flying  about  at  their  •  ase  from 
the  top  of  one  piece  of  furniture  to  another,  did  every- 
thing but  perch  on  tho  old  man's  bald  head.  It  was  a 
lone  life  his ;  and  sometimes  I  fancied  he  himself  thought 
the  birds  but  a  poor  substiiute  for  bairns. 

But,  to  dismiss  him  for  I  .-tter-known  men  : — I  break- 
fasted with  Dr.  Waugh,  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Secession 
Church  in  London,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  eloquence 
as  a  preacher,  and  his  singular  love  for  and  frequent  use 
of  the  Scotch  tongue.  He  was  a  heavenly  old  'uan,  with 
tlie  most  brilliant  pair  of  eyes,  large  and  black  and 
lustrous,  I  had  ever  seen.  He  was  a  genius,  v,ith  much 
quaint  humour  ;  and  I  have  heard  that  when  he,  and 
these  two  "  originaLs,"  and  remarkable  men,  latthew 
Wilks  and  Rowland  Hill,  met  (as  they  often  d  1),  their 
talk  was  a  treat — a  coruscation  of  meteors,  a  mixta 
cum  Jovi)i,  worth  travelling  miles  to  enjoy. 

I  was  often  with  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  then 
Parliament  for  the  group  called  the  Mon'a 
At  his  house  one  day  I  met  at  dinner  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
to  whom  the  country  owed — what  excited  ;  o  admiration 
of  the  first  Napole(>n — the  "  Statistical  Account  of  Scot- 
land," and  Alderman  Wood,  the  friend  of  (iueen  Caroline 
and  father  of  the  present  Tjord  Hatherley.  T  remember 
with  wliat  interest  and  astonishment  the  Alderman  lis- 
tened to   the  account  I  was  led,  somehow  or  other,  to 
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give  the  company  of  the  way  in  which  the  Sabbath  was 
observed  generally  in  the  households  of  Scotland :  and 
also  how  Joseph  Hume,  when  some  looked  almost  incre- 
dulous, struck  in,  saying,  that  it  was  just  so  when  ho 
was  a  bdy  in  Montrose,  and  how  he  remembered  it  well 
in  his  father's  house. 

Hume  was  a  man  of  great  practical  wisdom  ;  held 
whatever  matter  he  fastened  on  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
bull-dog ;  possessed  an  unblemished  cliaracter ;  and  had 
more  true,  religious  principle  than  the  Tories  and  Church- 
men, who  hated  and  abused  him,  gave  him  credit  for. 
He,  certainly,  was  not  a  man  of  genius ;  and  had  no  more 
appreciation  of  it  than  1  have  of  music.  I  remember 
breakfasting  with  him  in  Edinburgh  after  he  had  attended 
and  spoken  along  with  Andrew  Thomson  at  an  Anti- 
Patronage  Meeting  on  the  preceding  day.  Thomson  was 
then,  as  he  always  was,  most  eftective ;  stepping  forth  as 
a  grand  debater — the  prince  of  debaters — cnishing  the 
arguments  employed  by  the  friends  of  Patronage  to 
powder,  and,  by  some  inimitably  funny  stories,  covering 
them  with  ridicule.  I  expected  to  find  Joseph  charmed 
with  Thomson.  Not  he  !  All  he  said  was,  "  he  seems 
rather  a  humorous  man."  Though  broad  and  loose  in 
some  of  his  views,  he  was  a  better  man,  as  I  have  said, 
than  many  took  him  for.  His  family,  as  I  had  opportu- 
nities of  seeing,  had  a  religious  training  ;  and  he  was  a 
wise  and  true  friend  to  many  a  young  man  whom  his 
influence  and  patronage  helped  on  to  fortune. 

I  was  much  touched  with  a  proof  of  a  kindly  heart 
which  Mr.  Hume  gave  me  but  a  few  months  before  his 
deatli.  He  and  I  h;id,  in  many  respects,  taken  ditfcrcnt 
courses;  I  had  had  no  correspondence  with  him  for 
twenty  years.  Yet,  on  passing  through  Edinburgli,  he 
called  at  my  house.  I  was  from  home,  but  he  sought  an 
interview  with  my  wife ;  said  he  had  heard  from  Sir 
George   Sinclair,   with   whom    he   had    been   staying   at 
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Thurso  Castle,  that  I  had  a  lurge  number  of  sons ;  and 
that  he  came  to  say  that  he  would  be  very  happy  to  do 
what  in  him  lay  to  help  them  on  by  his  influence. 

He  was  the  only  man  of  all  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 
I  hav^e  known  that  ever  made  me  such  an  offer.  Not  but 
that  from  some  of  them,  I  am  sure,  had  T  asked  their 
patronage,  I  would  have  got  it,  and  got  it  very  cordially ; 
but  (as  my  wife,  Avhile  most  gratefully  thanking  him, 
explained  to  Mr.  Ilume)  I  wished  to  preserve  my  inde- 
pendence, and,  so,  made  it  a  principle  to  ask  no  patronage 
for  my  children  from  men  in  place  and  power.  I  had 
fought  my  own  battle,  and  they  must  fight  theirs.  People 
have  often  expressed  their  wonder  to  me  why  I  did  not 
get  good,  snug,  lucrative  berths  for  my  sons  in  Govern- 
ment offices  and  in  India.  Well,  I  could  have  done  that ; 
but  at  the  loss  of  my  independence  i.o  ^  public  man. 
Besides,  how  could  I  have  solicited  <  ivonr.a  for  my  own 
family,  and  refused  ray  good  offices  on  behalf  of  others? 
I  was  so  sitrated,  I  should  have  been  made  the  medium 
of  so  many  applications,  that  I  would  soon  have  been 
dubbed  "The  Solicitor- General,"  and  become  such  a  bore 
as  to  lose  all  influence  for  good  with  those  who,  under 
God,  shaped  the  course  and  ruled  the  destinies  of  the 
country.  I  did  occasionally  intercede  on  behalf  of  others, 
but  only  where  1  had  public  grounds  to  stand  on,  Avhere 
the  educational,  moral,  or  religious  interests  of  the  com- 
munity were  concerned — never  otherwise. 

At  that  my  first  visit  to  London,  I  saw  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex  lay  the  foundation-stone 
of  the  London  University.  He  was  the  only  one  of 
George  lll.'s  family  I  ever  saw  ;  for,  when  George  IV. 
came  to  Edinburgh,  I  did  not  move  a  step  to  see  one  of 
the  worst  men  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne — a  base  fel- 
low, who  had  all  the  bad,  without  any  of  the  redeeming 
qualities  of  Charles  II.  I  sought  Rowland  Hill's  Chapel, 
being  very  anxious  to  hear  a  man  who  was  possessed  of 
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8uch  remarkable  abilities,  and  whom  God  had  so  highly 
honoured  to  stir  up  England  and  convert  souls.  I, 
however,  stumbled  in  among  Wesleyan  Methodists,  mid 
was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  pulpit  occupied  by  the 
celebrated  Adam  Clarke.  He  was  greater  as  a  Commen- 
tator than  a  preacher. 

I  usually  dined  at  an  eating-house  in  the  City  in 
company  with  an  old  schoo' -fellow,  who  was  then  a  clerk 
in  a  mercantile  house.  We  bouglifc  rump-steak  at  a 
butcher's  stall,  carried  it  away  with  us  in  our  pockets 
wrapped  in  paper,  got  it  cooked  with  potatoes,  and  had 
probably  some  beer  or  porter,  and  I  remember  the  dinner 
cost  in  all  bur  one  shilling,  and  we  had  rare  fun  to 
make  us  relish  it.  The  place  was  a  fiivourite  resort  of 
English  lads,  clerks  like  my  friend  Allardice,  and  how 
we  used  to  play  on  their  ignorance  and  credulity  I  It 
was  then  I  tirst  saw  the  narrow  limits  and  defects  of  the 
ordinary  education  of  English  schools.  These  lads  were, 
1  doubt  not,  thorough  masters  of  their  own  particular 
departments  of  business  ;  but,  beyond  the  small  hole  they 
filled — like  certain  shell-fish  in  the  sea-rocks — thov  were 
amazingly  ignorant  of  everything  outside. 

I  cannot  remember  whether  it  was  at  this  time,  or 
on  my  return  from  Paris,*  that  I  saw  a  grand  encountiT 
in  the  House  of  Commons  betweei;  Mr.  Canning  and  the 
Whigs  who  supported  hint  on  his  becoming  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  Tories,  his  old  friends,  and  now  deadly 
foes.  I  got  an  order  from  ]\Ir.  Hume,  who  wnriiod  me  I 
should  hear  nothing  but  some  disciissions  about  the  ship- 
ping mterest.  to  be  brought  on  by  Mr.  Huskisson.  But, 
unexpectedly.  Canning  appeared  for  the  first  time  that 
night  as  the  head  of  the  Grovernment.  This  was  the 
signal  for  battle ;  Dawson,  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge,  aad 

*  It  was  the  latter.  The  debate  (which  took  place  on  3rd  May,  1827) 
is  alludt'd  to  iu  a  L'ontonipoj:iiK'ou3  letter,  wliicli  will  bu  I'uuud  in  the 
Memoir. 
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niurkecl  Brongham  sitting  with  his  hand  rcstinjj^  on  one 
of  the  iron  pillars  of  the  old  House  of  Commons,  im- 
movable for  an  hour  or  so,  with  his  eyes  fixed  like  a 
basilisk's  on  the  two  assailants.  When  they  had  closed, 
up  ho  rose  to  a  task  for  which  he  could  have  made  no 
preparation,  and  which  was  the  most  extraordinaiy  display 
of  ro:isoning,  sarcasm,  withering  denunciation,  and  elo- 
(juence  I  over  heard.  Canning  stepped  for  a  moment  into 
tlie  arena,  but,  leaving  the  fight  to  his  troops,  contented 
himself  as  he  looked  over  on  the  Opposition  benches,  with 
exclaiming  in  trumpet  tones,  and  his  arm  suiting  the 
words,  "  I  rejoice  that  the  banner  of  opposition  is  un- 
furled !  "  Sir  Thomas  Ijothbridge  that  night  spoke  the 
.speech  of  a  bitter  Tory,  Sir  Francis  Builett  that  of  an 
extreme  Whig.  I  lived  to  see  them  change  sides  years 
thereafter — liCthbridge  dying  a  Whig,  and  Burdett 
a  Tory. 

The  journey  from  London  to  Paris,  like  that  from 
]<]dinburgh  to  Tjondon,  occupied  three  days  and  two 
nights.  I  remember  of  being  much  struck  on  laiuling  at 
Calais  at  the  sight  of  a  lofty  crucifix  which  stood  by  the 
pier,  representmg  our  Lord  lianging  in  blood  and  agony 
on  the  accursed  tree,  and  of  looking  with  mingled  awe 
and  wonder  and  horror  on  that  symbol  of  Popery,  the 
first  of  the  kind  I  had  seen.  I  travelh-d  with  an  Lulian 
colonel  whom  I  had  met  at  dinner  at  ]\Ir.  Hume's,  and 
whom  I  found  very  useful  on  the  road,  as  he  si)oke 
French  well,  and.  the  tongue  of  the  natives  was  as  little 
comprehended  by  me  as  Chinese  would  have  ^wcw. 
Tliough  I  coxild  read  the  language  pretty  well,  I  iiad 
never  hvirned  to  speak  it. 

Determined,  liowever,  to  do  so,  I  asked  the  colonel,  on 
our  reaching  Paris,  to  rcommend  me  to  an  hotel  whore 
I  would  meet  with  non(>  who  could  .speak  anything  but 
French.     This  he  did;    and,  on  driving  into  the  court, 
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I  soon  found  into  what  a  scnipi!  my  determination  to 
plunge  over  bead  and  ears  into  the  Freneh  tongue  and 
French  Hoeiety  Imd  brought  me.  There  I  stood  beside 
my  luggage,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  servants,  men  and 
women,  who  jabbered  away  at  me  in  vain,  wliile  I,  u& 
much  in  vain,  sought  to  reach  their  understandings.  I 
now  begun  to  think  I  was  a  big  fool,  to  have  left  my 
comfortable  home  for  such  a  ridiculous  and  uncomfortable 
predicament.  From  this  I  was  extricated  by  the  sluirp- 
uess  of  a  demoiselle,  who,  making  something  out  of  my 
crude  French,  directed  one  of  the  porters  to  hoist  my 
trunk  on  his  back,  and,  with  most  gracious  smiles  beck- 
oning me  to  follow,  led  the  way  into  the  honse,  and  up 
three  pairs  of  stairs  to  a  bedroom.  When  the  porter 
had  deposited  his  load  and  retired,  she  poured  forth  on 
me  a  rapid  volley  of  French,  in  which  I  could  make 
nothing  out  but  the  word  Vcau,  or  water.  The  lass  wished 
to  know  whether  I  wanted  warm  water,  for  she  saw  my 
cheeks  and  chin  with  a  crop  of  three  days'  growth.  How- 
ever, I  had  forgotten  that  eau  was  feminine,  and  could 
not  for  the  life  of  me  make  out  what  she  meant  with 
her  ^^de  /'mw  chaudcj"  contenting  myself  with  pointing 
her  to  the  ewers  that  stood  already  filled.  She  laughed, 
and  I  laughed  also,  at  our  absurd  position.  At  length, 
however,  she  lost  all  patience,  and  began  to  dance  round 
me,  screaming  out  at  the  pitch  of  her  lungs ;  when,  all 
of  a  sudden,  a  happy  thought  occurred  to  her.  Some 
way  or  other  she  had  caught  hold  of  the  English  word 
tliat,  with  some  help  from  the  language  of  signs,  was  to 
solve  the  mystery.  So,  planting  herself  right  in  front 
of  me,  she  laid  her  finger  on  her  cheek,  and,  making  it 
describe  the  sweep  of  a  razor,  she  cried,  "  S/iaar,  shaaf>, 
inonnieur  ?"  They  are  a  smart  set,  these  French,  men 
and  women  of  them.  It  had  been  long  till  a  Scotch  or 
English  lass  had  done  anything  so  clever  as  that ! 

Next  day  I  went  to  call  on    a  Madame  Pellerin,  an 
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old  sthool  ucquaintiinco,  who  had  been  miirn'od  to  a 
French  gonlleiniin  who  was  in  a  bunk  in  Paris;  and, 
wlicn  I  saw  the  luce  of  my  old  Iriond,  and  heard  my 
own  tongm  again  with  a  slight  touch  of  the  IJrechin 
Doric,  was  not  I,  in  this  city  of  a  strange  people  and 
a  strange  langungo,  very  happy  indeed  I  I  used  to  dine 
at  Pellerin's  once  a  month  or  so,  or  oftcner,  and  spent 
many  a  happy  evening  there,  for  they  were  very  kind; 
and  by-inul-by  Pellerin  and  I  got  on  swimmingly  in 
the  way  of  conversation,  ho  addressing  me  in  French, 
which  I  came  to  folloAV  cpiite  easily,  and  I  speaking  to 
liim  in  English,  which  he  understood  but  could  not  speak 
readily.  I  would  linger  there  till  cloven  o'clock  at  night, 
having  afterwards  half  the  breadth  of  Paris  to  traverse 
before  I  got  to  my  lodgings ;  Hut,  though  they  talked 
much  of  assassinations  that  winter,  I  never  saw  anything 
to  alarm  me,  and  in  many  a  street  met  no  one  almost  but 
the  (jcndarmen  ke<  ping  watch  and  ward  with  musket 
and  fixed  bayonet. 

!My  fnond  Pellerin  found  me  lodgings  in  a  pension  in 
Rue  Cassette,  with  a  Madame  St.  Marc,  and  I  remember 
well  how  I  stared  with  astonishment  to  see  him,  on  a 
servant  girl  opening  the  (jrande  porte,  take  his  hai  off  his 
head,  and  bowing  as  to  a  duchess,  address  her  as  "made- 
moiselle." 8uch  were  French  manners ;  and  though  they 
may  occasionally  present  a  caricature  of  courtcousness,  we 
in  this  country  would  do  well  to  learn  somewnat  of  their 
good  breeding. 

There  were,  as  I  found,  on  entering  the  salle  a  manyer, 
some  twenty  or  thirty  boarders  in  this  pension, — some 
half-dozen  of  whom,  being  English  and  Irish,  clustered 
together  near  the  loot  of  the  table.  Steady  to  my  purpose 
of  learning  the  Freni;h  tongue,  I  esche' .ed  the  society  of 
ray  compatriots ;  and  requested  Madame  to  place  me 
among  the  French.  I  must  have  got  on  very  lamely, 
however,  judging  from  a  blunder  which,  to  the  amuse- 
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ment  of  my  neighbours,  I  committed  the  very  first  day. 
It  was  common  in  Brechin,  on  declining  anything  mere  at 
meals,  to  say,  "I  am  finished; "  so,  when  Madame  St.  Marc 
asked  me  whether  I  would  have  any  more,  in  place  of 
saying  "t/'at/wi",''  I  replied  **  Je  miafini; "  which,  being 
equal  to  a  declaration  not  that  I  had  dined,  but  died,  both 
amazed  and  amused  our  hostess  and  her  guests !  We  had 
a  Greek  princess  and  her  sister  there — the  first  a  woman 
of  exquisite  beauty.  We  had  an  old  Irish  spinster,  who 
wrote  French  novels,  and  bothered  me  to  read  them ;  a 
clever  woman  she,  as  shown  in  the  way  she  discovered 
and  proved  the  nationality  of  an  upsetting  conceited  fellow 
who,  notwithstanding  we  suspected  the  contrary,  asserted 
he  was  an  Englishman  and  not  an  Irishman.  His  positive 
and  indignant  assertions  had  silenced,  if  not  convinced  us, 
when  one  day,  all  of  a  sudden,  his  couatrywoman,  the 
novelist,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Mademoiselle  Hiver 
— her  true  name  being  Miss  Winter — looking  down 
the  table  shook  her  long,  skinny  finger  at  him,  saying, 
"I  know  you  are  an  Irishman  ;"  adding,  to  his  blushing 
gui!t  and  confusion  and  our  great  astonishment:  "Sor, 
I  know  it  by  the  way  you  peel  your  potato  !  " 

It  was  from  the  boarders  in  this  pension,  as  well  as 
from  the  head  of  it—  -a  most  respectable  boarding-house 
it  was  considered — that  I  got  my  first  A'iew  of  the  rot- 
tenness of  French  morals  and  society.  Not  that  Madame 
St.  Marc  was  a  professed  sceptic,  without  any  belief  in 
God  or  fear  of  Him  :  this  came  out  one  day  when  the 
trumpet  of  a  troop  of  cuiriissiers  sounded  forth  as  they 
rode  p.ist  the  house,  while  I  was  taking  breakfast  beside 
her  in  the  sallc  a  manger.  "  What  a  fine  sound !"  I  said. 
"I  hale  to  hear  it!"  she  replied;  "  because,"  she  added, 
on  my  expressing  my  astonishment  to  hear  hor  say  so, 
"  it  reminds  me  of  the  Day  of  Judgment !  "  But  how 
low  the  tone  of  the  household  over  which  she  presided  ! 
Having,  on  going  out,  to  hang  the  key  of  my  bedroom  iu 
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the  porter's  lodge,  and  seek  it  there  on  ray  return,  I  had 
occasiou  to  be  often,  and  sometimes  in  the  evening,  there  ; 
and  I  used  to  be  shocked,  when  I  hud  to  go  to  the  lodge 
of  an  evening,  at  the  foul  conversation  passing  between 
the  boarders  and  the  servant  girls,  in  which  they  seemed 
to  think  there  was  neither  sin  nor  shame. 

But  perhaps  the  worst  of  all  those  I  met  there  was  a 
Count  Robiano,  an  old  grey-haired  man,  and  in  manners 
a  perfect  gentleman,  who,  as  a  refugee  royalist,  had 
spent  many  years  in  England,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  our  tongue.  Madame  St.  Marc,  or  some  one  else, 
had  recommended  him  to  me  as  a  teacher  of  French  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  in  this  way,  having  lost  all  his  pro- 
perty and  almost  his  life  in  the  terrible  days  of  the 
Revolution,  that  he  supported  himself.  This  brought  him 
in  contact  with  many  young  men,  no  doubt  to  their  ruin. 
He  was  a  wretched,  pitiable  old  man,  haunted  by  the  fear 
of  death,  with  little  pleasure  in  this  world,  and  no  good 
hope  for  the  next ;  as  oanie  out  when  I  was  talking  to 
him  about  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise.  lie 
shook  his  grey  head,  saying,  "  I  have  not  seen  it  for  many 
years ;  it  is  a  gloomy  place,  full  of  death  that  I  flee  the 
thought  of;  indeed,  I  dislike  to  pass  a  funeral,  and,  if  I 
see  one  coming  along  the  street,  get  out  of  its  way  by 
1  urning  off  into  a  side  street,  if  I  can."  Rut  teaching  was 
not  his  only  means  of  support.  This  hoaiy -headed  sinnci-, 
whose  profession  brought  him  in  contact  with  young  m'?n 
like  me,  and  whose  manners  were  most  insinuating,  wus 
a  panderer  to  licentious  establishments  and  gambling- 
houses  in  Paris.  He  led  the  ox  to  the  slaughter,  and  was 
no  doubt  paid  for  it.  One  day,  when  he  thouglit  he  had 
won  my  confidence — though  I  was  not  long  in  suspecting 
that  this  Count  was  no  better  than  he  should  be — he  pre- 
.sented  me  with  a  blazoned  and  perfumed  card,  on  which 
I  read  my  name  with  a  gracious  invitation  from  a  lady 
to  a  8oWie  in  her  house,     I 
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convince  me  that  this  was  a  regular  trap,  and  was  so 
indignant  at  any  man — and  especially  an  old  man— lend- 
ing himself  to  buch  an  infamous  employment,  that  I 
sternly  refused  his  invitation,  and  soon  dispensed  with 
his  services.  They  would  need  to  be  well  confirmed  in 
their  moral  and  religious  principles,  who  are  exposed  to 
the  snares,  temptations,  and  immoral  influences  of  French 
society ;  and  those  parents  are  either  very  careless  or 
very  ignorant,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  Parisian  accent, 
tho  French,  German,  or  Italian  tongues,  send  their 
children  abroaJ  to  be  educated. 

Among  the  twenty  or  thirty  boarders  in  this  pension, 
there  were  some  half-dozen  of  us  compatriots.  One  of 
these,  an  Englishman  called  Everett,  presented  a  curious 
but  not  imcommon  case  of  idiosyncrasy.  He  had  been 
intended  for  the  medical  profession,  but  was  studying 
chemistry,  having  found  out  that,  though  a  stout,  hearty, 
healthy  fellow,  he  could  not  overcome  his  tendency  to 
grow  sick  at  the  sight  of  blood.  One  day  I  induced  him 
to  accompany  me  to  the  hospital  to  see  a  man  get  ^lis 
leg  amputated,  persuading  him  that  perhaps  his  nerves 
had  grown  stronger.  Lisfranc,  the  surgeon,  entered  the 
operating  theatre  before  the  patient  was  carried  in,  and 
spreading  out  his  knives  and  instrimaents  on  the  table, 
filled  up  the  time  by  addressing  to  us  some  remarks  on 
these  and  the  modiis  operandi.  Everett  sat  beside  me,  and 
a  slight  motion  of  his  made  me  look  round  at  him.  He 
was  pale  as  death  ;  so  sickened  by  the  sight  of  the  knives 
only,  that  he  staggered  up,  and  was  glad  to  escape. 

Acting  on  the  principle  that  he  who  would  be  respected 
must  show  that  he  respects  himself,  I  was  obliged  to  teach 
one  of  his  (Everett's)  countrymen  a  lesson  in  good  man- 
ners. Presuming  on  the  fact  that  he  had  been  born  on 
the  English  side  of  the  Border,  he  began,  before  I  had 
been  two  days  in  tlv>  pension,  to  show  me  some  imper- 
tinence at  table,  to  hold  something  I  had  said  up  to 
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ridicule  :  nor  did  I  retaliute  till  he  had  repeated,  and  I 
judged  it  time  to  stop  the  offence.  But  then  I  paid  him 
back  in  his  own  coin ;  never  allowing  him  to  open  his 
mouth,  unless  to  put  a  spoon  into  it,  but  I  caught  him 
up,  to  ridicule  or  refute  him.  He  needed  the  lesson, 
and  it  was  attended  with  very  happy  effects.  After  a 
few  days  of  this  regimen,  Boots,  for  that  was  his  name, 
came  to  me,  and  acknowledging  his  offence,  most  humbly 
begged  I  would  let  him  alone  ;  a  request  I  was  so  prompt 
and  happy  to  grant  that  Monsieur  Bottes,  as  we  called 
him,  and  I  became  henceforth  ve-y  good  friends. 

Madame  St.  Marc,  the  lady  of  the  pension,  had  a 
grown-up  but  unmarried  daughter  who  used  to  dine  at 
our  table,  but,  tied  fast  to  her  mother's  apron,  marched 
in  and  marched  out  as  a  prisoner,  was  never  allowed  to 
exchange  a  word  with  any  of  us.  Such  are  French 
manners.  They  have  no  faith  in  modesty  or  virtue. 
Young  unmarried  women  are  guarded  almost  as  closely  as 
the  inmates  of  a  zenana :  and  if  all  tales  are  true,  or  hall' 
true,  when  married — most  of  the  marriages  are  more 
affairs  of  convenance  than  affection — they  often  turn  their 
liberty  into  licentiousness. 

This  lady  had  also  a  son  in  the  house — a  medical 
student  by  profession — who  was,  I  suspected,  a  mnucais 
wjet.  He  fawned  for  a  short  while  on  me ;  but  assumed 
distant  and  surly  airs  on  finding  that  I  would  not 
entertain  his  very  modest  proposal,  that  I  should  on 
leaving  Paris  take  him  with  me  to  see  Scotland,  and 
travel  and  live  at  my  charges.  A  man  needs  not  only 
good  principles,  but  to  have  his  wits  about  him,  in  such  a 
place  as  Paris.  Our  porter  made  some  overtures  of  the 
same  kind.  But  he  was  an  honest  fellow — a  German,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  married  a  Frenchwoman  of 
a  very  bad  type, — a  fat,  bold,  brazen-faced,  animal- 
looking  woman.  She  was  a  bad  one.  He  knew  that ; 
\wa8  very  unhappy,  and  as  they  had  no  family,  the  poor 
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fellow  thought  it  no  wrong,  if  ho  had  an  opportunity,  to 
divorce  himself  from  her,  and  leave  her  to  her  own  devices 
With  all  their  lacquer,  and  polite  manners,  and  french 
polish,  and  taste  in  dressing,  the  French,  as  seen  in  the 
servant  girls  who  were  in  that  pciiHioii,  are  essentially  not 
only  an  immoral,  but  a  coarse  people,  destitute  of  all  true 
delicacy.  But  I  remember  with  pleasure  one  exception — 
Adelo,  the  young  woman  who  waited  on  the  suite  of 
rooms  where  mine  was.  She  was  a  modest,  well-condi- 
tioned girl,  whom  I  have  seen  shedding  bitter  tears  over 
the  misfortunes  that  had  ruined  her  family,  and  reduced 
licr  to  the  condition  of  a  servant.  A  country  district  in 
France  was  her  native  home.  There  her  father,  who 
united  the  business  of  a  smith  to  that  of  a  small  pro- 
prietor, cultivating  his  own  land,  had  been,  if  not  in 
affluent,  in  most  comfortable  circumstances.  The  Prus- 
sian armies  making  for  Paris,  and  burning  to  Ix?  avenged 
on  the  French,  passed  that  way ;  and  the  tide  of  war 
rolling  over  this  happy  home  left  it  a  wreck — a  family 
brokcn-up  and  impoverished,  the  provision  for  widow  and 
children,  the  gains  of  years  of  honest  labour,  lost  in  a 
day.  Such  is  war,  man's  deepest  shame  and  God's  heaviest 
scourge ! 

Another  person  was  there,  a  Frenchman,  for  whom  I 

cherished  a  genuine  respect.      His  name  was   Fevrier. 

Originally  intended  for  the  Church,  he  had  spent  some 

years  in  a  Jesuit  college  in  Lyons.     He  was  a  devout  and 

well-instructed  young  man,  yet  amazingly  ignorant  of 

the  Bible.     Many  a  tough  battle,  carried  on  in  my  room 

till  midnight,  had  we  or.  the  respective  merits  of  Popery 

and  Protestantism.      I  used  to  help  him,  when  he  was 

fumbling  over  its  leaves,  to  find  out  those  passages  of 

Scripture  to  which  he  would  refer  as  favouring  his  cause, 

for  he  had  never — as  he  acknowledged  on  my  presenting 

him  with   a  copy  of  the   Old   and  New   Testament  in 

French — had  the  whole  Bible  in  his  hands  before.     I  was 
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astonished  to  find  a  devout  man  like  him  defending  (when 
I  urged  it  as  an  argument  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  of  celibacy)  the  licentious  and  irregular  life  of 
many  of  the  priests.  I  had  met  nothing  so  damnatory 
of  Popery,  no  such  proof  of  its  corrupting  influences,  as 
this ;  for  Fevrier  was  a  pious  man,  nor  shall  I  ever  forget 
the  awe  and  solemnity  of  manner  with  which,  one  day  as 
we  were  walking  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg, 
and  in  answer  to  my  question  why  he  had  abandoned  his 
studies  for  the  Church,  he  uncovered  his  head  and  touch- 
ing it  said,  "  Ah,  the  shaven  crown  is  a  solemn  thing !  ** 
After  he  left  this  pension — where,  being  a  "elation  of  hers, 
he  was  living  in  galling  dependence  on  Madame  St.  Marc 
till  he  got  a  situation  as  a  teacher — I  visited  him  in  his 
own  lodgings,  and  found  him  teaching  French  to  a 
shawled  and  turbaned  Mussulman,  one  of  those  sent  to 
Paris  by  Ibrahim  Pacha ;  the  said  Mahometan  drinking 
in  learning  and  wine  together,  and  laughing  heartily 
when  I  adverted  to  the  inconsistency  between  his  faith 
and  works.  I  never  saw  Fevrier  more  in  this  world,  but 
hope  to  meet  him  in  a  better. 

After  passing  some  three  months  at  Madame  St. 
Marc's,  I  left  for  a  lodging-house  on  Quai  St.  Michel, 
called  "  Hotel  de  I'Etoile  du  Nord."  Here  I  got  break- 
fast in  the  parhir  of  the  family,  consisting  of  bread, 
butter,  and  coffee,  for  which  I  paid  one  franc.  I  dined  at 
a  restaurant,  and  for  the  same  money  had  a  bowl  of  soup, 
a  plate  of  marmelnde  de  pommes,  bread  and  potatoes,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  beer,  enough  in  all  to  make  a  good 
dinner.  Coffee  in  the  evening  I  made  in  my  room  for 
myself,  and  any  student  who  happened  to  visit  me. 
Monsieur  Petit,  the  master  of  this  hotel  or  lodging-house, 
had  a  wife  and  three  daughters,  and  a  more  decent, 
respectable  family  was  not  in  Paris.  He  had  interesting 
details  to  give  of  the  French  Revolution,  its  scenes  of 
terror  and  blood — having  been,  as  one  of  the  National 
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Guard,  in  tho  palace  when  the  Swiss  bodyguard  of  the 
poor  king  were  massacred.  There  were  a  number  of 
other  lodgers  in  the  house — some  of  them  breakfasting 
along  with  me  ;  and  all,  with  hardly  an  exception,  were 
avowed  infidels. 

I  remember  of  an  unexpected  meeting  there  with  John 
Bunyan.  The  youngest  girl  attended  a  Sunday-scliool 
kept  by  a  priest  in  one  of  the  churches  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood. One  of  these  I  was  in  the  habit  of  looking  in  upon, 
during  the  interval  between  the  Protestant  service  in  the 
Oratoire  and  my  dinner  hour.  The  instruction  on  tlie 
whole  was  good  ;  but  I  used  to  be  amused  rather  at  the 
sedulous  cire  of  tho  priest  to  uphold  the  Church — ho 
never  quoting  God's  Word  in  proof  of  any  doctrine  with- 
out saying,  "  as  the  Bible  saith,  and  tho  Church 
teachethi"  Well,  I  learned  from  M.  Petit's  lassie  that 
at  her  Sunday-school  they  distributed  prizes ;  and  on  her 
telling  me  she  had  got  one,  I  asked  to  see  it.  Fancy  my 
pleasure  and  astonishment  when  she  brouglit  it  out  and 
placed  iu  ju^  hards  "Ze  Progres  d'un  P^/eriii,  par  Joan 
Buiii/an," — The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  by  John  Bunyan, 
one  of  the  prizes  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Sunday-school ! 
Turning  to  the  introduction  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
translator,  I  found  him  telling  his  readers  that  he  had 
made  no  alterations  in  the  book  beyond  a  few ;  and,  on 
turning  to  the  book  itself,  I  found  him  to  be  as  good  as 
his  word ;  of  course  the  scene,  where  giant  Pope  cits  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cave  biting  his  nails  because  he  is 
no  longer  able  to  destroy  and  kill  the  pilgrims,  was 
omitted. 

Thirty  years  afterwards,  I  visited  Paris,  which  by 
that  time  under  Louis  Napoleon  had  undergone  groat 
changes.  As  salmon  return  to  their  old  rivers,  and 
swallows  to  the  nest  and  neighbourhood  of  their  birth,  I 
made  for  Quai  St.  Michel  to  see  if  I  could  recognise  the 
place   of  my  old    hotel ;    and  how  was  I  surprised  in 
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drivinpf  along  to  read  on  the  front  of  a  house,  and  of  the 
same  house,  the  old  sij^n  "  Hotel  do  I'Etoile  du  Nord." 
Curious  to  see  inside,  I  jumped  from  the  cabrxlet  and 
rang  the  bell.  A  servant  appeared  to  ask  whother  I 
wanted  lodgin<rs.  "No,"  I  said,  "but  I  lived  here 
thirty  years  ago,  and  would  be  obliged  by  your  allowing 
mo  to  step  into  this  ioom,"  pointing  to  the  well-known 
door  of  the  parlour.  In  I  went ;  and  in  a  moment  re- 
cognised on  the  walls  portraits  of  my  old  friends  Mon- 
sieur and  Mad.inio  Petit.  Instantly  I  asked,  "  Who 
keeps  this  hotel  now  ?  " 

"  Mademoiselle  Petit."  she  said. 

Quite  delighted  to  tind  that  they  were  not  all  dead  and 
gone,  as  I  supposed  likely,  I  r(>quested  her  to  send 
Mademoiselle  to  me.  liy-and-by  the  door  opens,  and  a 
grave,  rather  elderly-like  spinster  appears,  in  whom  I 
traced  some  likeness  to  the  lassie  of  fourteen  I  had  known 
thirty  yours  before. 

"  Do  you  know  me  ?  "  I  asked. 

"No,  Monsieur." 

"  Are  you  sure  you  never  f  tv  mo  before  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure.  Monsieur." 

The  next  shot  did  not  miss.  The  French  being  unable 
because  of  its  th  to  sound  mv  name  of  Guthrie  aright,  I 
went  in  this  family  by  the  sobriquet  of  "  /<?  graml  Mou- 
sieur,"  on  account  of  my  height,  my  standing  six  feet  two 
and  a  half  inches  without  the  shoes.     80  I  next  asked — 

"  Do  you  not  remember  *  le  grand  Monsieur '  ?  " 

No  sooner  said,  than  she  started,  and,  a  flash  of  .joy 
lighting  up  her  countenance,  rushed  forward,  seized  me 
by  the  hand,  and  was  so  happy  ;  indeed,  I  thought  she 
was  going  to  embrace  me  !  It  was  a  delightful  rencontre, 
for  I  had  a  great  respect  for  that  worthy  family,  was  sorry 
to  part  with  them,  on  which  occasion  I  had  after  the 
French  fashion  to  kiss  them  all,  the  old  woman  not  ex- 
cepted in  the  round.     The  father  and  mother  had  been 
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lonj?  (lend ;  her  two  sisters  were  very  cornfortiibly  married 
to  Kiifflish  niercluiTits,  nnd  resided  in  London. 

( >ppo8ito  this  hotel,  ueross  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  on  tho 
iHle  de  la  Cite,  between  tho  Hotel  Dieu  and  Notre  Dame, 
!-too<l  the  Morgue,  u  building  into  which  all  dead  bodies 
netted  in  the  Heine  or  found  lying  in  tho  streets  were 
carried.  I  used  to  go  there  every  three  days  to  keep 
a  reckoning  of  their  number.  There  they  lay — exposed 
on  tho  table  of  a  room  that  had  a  glass  Avall,  to  be  recog- 
nised— their  clothes  being  hung  on  pine  above  them. 
Most  of  the  bodies  bad  been  taken  from  the  Seine,  and 
many  were  frightfully  swollen.  I  did  not  see  more  than 
one  or  two  cases  of  assassination.  I  have  seen  as  many  as 
a  dozen  or  two  laid  out  there  at  a  time;  and  used  to 
know  before  entering  the  building  the  state  of  matters. 
A  frivolous  set,  and  fond  of  ui.y  kind  of  excitement,  if 
there  was  a  goodly  array  of  naked  coVpsos,  the  French 
women  would  be  coming  out  from  the  grim  spectacle 
chattering  like  as  many  sparrows,  talking,  gesticulating, 
in  a  state  of  excitement.  A  largo  proportion  of  the^e 
cases  were  suicides — a  practice  to  which  the  French, 
bei?ig  unbelievers,  are  much  given, — many  tho  results  of 
gambling  and  the  despair  that  succeeds  a  long  run  o\  bad 
luck  at  play. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Paris,  I  enrolled  myself  as  a 
student  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  this,  which  cost  mc  but  a 
mere  trifle,  opened  to  me  all  the  classes,  but  the  theolo- 
gical ;  these  I  would  have  occasionally  attended,  b\it 
found  them  shut  against  me,  being  a  Protestant. 

During  the  five  months  or  so  I  spent  in  Paris,  I 
attended  the  classes  of  three  very  distinguished  men — 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  their  age  in  their  own 
departments  of  science.  First,  Gay-Lussac,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  he  it  was  who  made  the  cele- 
brated ascent  in  a  balloon  which  rose  to  the  then 
unprecedented  height  of  23,000  feet  above  the  sea- level ; 
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second,  Thenard,  celebrated  ua  the  father  of  French 
chemistry;  and  third,  St,  Ililaire,  who  pursued  strange 
and  original  speculations  on  the  subject  of  monsters  and 
monstrosities,  and  was  at  the  head  of  all  comparative 
anatomists.  The  two  first  had  classes  of  700  or  800  each 
or  moie,  mado  up  of  all  nationalities,  and  presenting — 
before  the  Professor  appeared,  and  while  the  students 
were  talking  and  shouting  to  each  other  from  distant 
benches — a  perfect  Babel  of  tongues,  French,  German, 
Spaninh,  Portuguese,  Italian,  English,  and,  occasionally 
and  unmistakably,  what  fell  like  music  on  my  ear,  good 
broad  Scotch, 

This  last,  by  the  way,  I  have  found  very  serviceable  in 
railway  carriages  abroad ;  when,  perhaps  speaking  about 
them,  I  wanted  to  make  sure  my  foreign  fellow-travellers 
should  not  understand  what  I  was  saying  to  some 
countryman  or  countrywoman.  One  is  never  quite  sure 
of  this  if  ho  speak  English,  as  so  many  foreigners  are 
acquainted  with  that  tongue,  to  which,  indeed,  I  have 
often  caught  them  listening ;  in  such  cases  I  have  found 
perfect  safety  in  good  broad  Sc  tch,  when  1  had  anything 
to  say  of  the  company  that  we  )  present. 

In  Gay-Lussac's  class  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  heartily  the  priests  were  hated  by  students,  literary 
men,  and  such  like.  Some  two  or  three  dozen  young 
men,  preparing  for  the  Church,  and  dressed  in  t!  ir 
peculiar  garb,  attended  his  class;  and,  no  sooner  did 
they,  entering  in  a  body,  make  their  appearance,  than 
it  was  the  signal  for  universal  uproar,  and  furious  cries 
from  all  parts  of  "^  has  les  prHres!  A  has  Ics  prctres!" 
nor  were  these  riots,  which  grew  worse  day  by  day, 
quelled  until  the  young  priests  marched  in  attended 
by  a  guard  of  gendarmes.  I  was  sorry  for  these  lads ; 
and  sympathised  the  less  with  those  who  assailed  them, 
as  the  most  of  them  were  actuated  more  by  antipathy  to 
the  Christian  religion  itself  thun  to  the  caricature  oi'  it 
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which  Popery  proHonts ;  although  to  the  latter  I,  at  the 
•sumo  limp,  bclioved  the  infidolity  und  immorality  of 
l''runco  wore  mainly  due. 

Besides  attending  thoso  classes  daily,  I  used  to  walk 
one  or  other  of  the  celebrated  hospittds  of  Paris.  To  do 
so,  I  had  to  bo  up  in  the  dark  and  cold  winter  morningH 
by  six  o'clock  or  so  ;  and — neces.sity  being  the  raotlier 
of  invention — it  was  then  I  learned  to  shavo  in  the  dark. 
In  thoso  days  there  were  no  lucifers  to  light  a  candle. 
The  clinical  visits  of  the  surgeons  were  gone  through 
before  breakfas',  to  which  I  used  to  return  at  nine  o'clock 
with  my  fingers  benumbed,  my  whiskers  as  white  as 
they  are  now,  the  extreme  cold  having  frozen  the 
moisture  of  my  breath  on  them. 

The  frost  that  winter  far  exceeded  any  I  ever  felt  at 
home.  It  stopped  dissection  in  the  anatomical  rooms 
fur  six  weeks.  I  remember  of  being  in  one  with  forty 
(lead  bodies  lying  on  the  tables,  each  not  only  as  cold 
but  as  bard  as  marble ;  and  among  them  the  body  of  a 
woman,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  foini  or  in  feature 
t'ver  seen  in  living  flesh,  or  sculptured  in  lifeless  marble. 
She  must  have  died  or  been  put  to  death  in  full  health, 
so  to  speak,  ller  features  were  not  pinched  nor  her 
cheeks  sunk,  nor  had  her  eyes,  which  remained  open, 
lost  all  their  lustre,  while  a  perfect  aftluenco  of  long, 
raven  hair  flowed  over  her  breast  and  shoulders,  falling 
down  almost  to  the  floor. 

It  was  a  pitiful  and  touching  sight,  awakening  both 
solemn  and  painful  reflections.  In  France,  as  will  bo 
ibund  in  every  country  where  Popery  or  infidelity  are 
lampant,  they  pay  little  respect  either  to  the  living  or 
the  dead.  It  is  the  Bible  which  presents  the  body  for 
our  reverence  and  respect  as  the  "  temple  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Only  once  did  I  see  modesty  in  a  female  patient 
rebel  against  exposures  before  a  crowd  of  students  which 
\vould  not  be  so  much  as  proposed  by  any  surgeon  of  a 
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public  ho«pitul  in  our  '.ountry ;  and,  on  thiit  oooiiHion, 
I  ho  poor  wuinun  wu  laughed  to  Hcorn  by  thu  utudenU, 
luid  tiH  rudely  abused  aw  Imndli'd  by  the  surgeon. 

Yet  there  was  no  want  of  kiiidiieHs  in  ti  vuy.  I  Imve 
flpcn  Lisfranc — u  j^reut  surg'jon  but  u  very  rouf^h  beur — 
where  the  euso  wus  w  very  serious  one,  treut  his  piiticnt 
us  tcnd'irly  as  u  mother  ;  nor  shall  I  ever  forgot  how 
sensitive  ho  showed  himself  on  one  occasion  under  an 
ordinary  ii[)parent  indifforonce  to  the  feelings  or  even  life 
of  those  under  his  knife.  He  was  removing  u  cancerous 
breast  from  u  Aoman,  and,  along  with  that,  diseased  glands 
from  the  arm-pit.  While  engaged  in  that,  the  last  part 
of  tho  operation,  all  of  a  sudden  ho  stopped  and  turned 
pale  as  death,  quickly  turning  round  to  fix  a  most 
anxious  gaze  on  the  face  of  his  patient,  stretched  on  tho 
operating  table.  We  saw  there  was  something  serious ; 
the  silence  in  the  theatre,  as  wo  watched  tho  knife,  only 
broken  before  by  the  occasional  low  moans  of  tho  sufferer, 
became  deeper  than  ever  ;  all  held  their  breath,  till  there 
burst  from  Lisfranc  a  sigh  of  relief  hoard  over  all  the 
theatre.  "  Gentlemen,"  ho  said,  "  I  thought  I  heard  a 
sound  indicating  that,  while  I  was  removing  these  glands, 
air  had  got  into  u  vein.  That  had  been  fatal;  and  I 
stopped  in  dread  of  seeing  her  die  in  my  hands !  " 

This  incident  raised  Lisfranc  in  my  esteem ;  showing 
that  he  had  the  heart  of  a  true  surgeon,  who  regards  as 
equally  sacred  the  life  of  a  poor  woman  and  of  a  princess. 

I  watched  for  weeks  and  with  great  interest  his  manu- 
facture of  a  living  nose.  His  patient,  an  old  soldier  of 
the  Empire,  had  lost  that  feature  in  Russia,  in  that 
terrible  winter  which  cost  France  so  many  lives.  The 
piece  of  skin  and  flesh  which  supplied  the  lost  nose  was 
cut  and  twisted  down  from  the  brow.  Adhesion  taking 
place  more  strongly  on  one  side  than  the  other,  set  the 
nose  awry,  and  it  had  to  be  set  even  again.  In  spite  of 
the  lead  with  which  he  plugged  them,  now  this  and  now 
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that  nostril  would  fill  up.  Into  what  a  storm  of  rage  I 
have  seen  him  work  himself,  ae  he  told  us  how  Dupuy- 
iren  had  said  that  he  had  only  succeeded  in  making  a 
nose  like  a  pomme  di  tern  01  potato,  and  here  he  would 
appeal  to  us  v/hether  it  was  the  least  like  a  potato ;  an 
appeal  I  left  the  French  students  to  respond  to.  The  said 
nose  having  no  bridge,  I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
say  it  was  not  like  a  pomme  de  ferre ;  still  it  was  an  im- 
provement on  the  former  state  of  things. 

One  day  I  went  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  saw  the 
celebrated  Dupuytren  perform  some  operations,  one  of 
them  presenting  a  display  of  passive  courage  worthy  of 
a  Red  Indian.  The  nails  of  the  great  toes  had  grown 
into  the  flesh  of  a  workman,  who  limped  up  to  Dupuytren. 
He  pointed  to  a  stool ;  and,  on  the  man  placing  his  foot 
there,  he  took  a  long  angular  pair  of  scissors  and  ran 
one  blade  under  the  nail  up  to  the  root,  then,  closing  the 
blades,  divided  the  nail ;  and  finally,  seizing  the  section 
which  was  growing  into  the  flesh,  he,  with  one  jerk, 
tore  it  off,  repeating  the  same  process  on  the  other  foot. 
No  torture  practised  by  the  Red  Indiana,  or  invented  by 
the  Inquisition,  could  have  been  more  cruel  than  this ; 
yet  the  man  never  paled;  moved  a  muscle,  or  uttered  a 
sound.  This  might  be  due  to  a  strong  will  and  groat 
self-control,  but  it  might  be  the  apathy  which  is  often 
mistaken  for  true  courage ;  though  no  more  that,  than  the 
indifference  with  which  an  officer  rode  up  to  a  battery  of 
cannon,  and  who,  observing  another  officer  at  his  side 
looking  pale,  turned  in  his  saddle  to  accost  him,  saying, 
"You  are  afraid!"  "True,"  replied  his  comrade, 
bringing  out  the  nature  of  true  courage  ;  "  and  were 
you  as  much  afraid  as  I  am  you  would  turn  tail !  " 

I  also  went  to  the  Hopital  des  luvalidos,  where  Baron 
Larry  presided,  and  saw  that  distinguished  surgeon,  who 
was  so  great  a  favourite  of  the  first  Napoleon  and  was  at 
his  side   in   all  his   battles.     La  Place  was  buried  that 
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wintei  I  was  iu  Paris,  and  Cuvier,  though  alive,  had 
ceased  to  lecture.  I  wat  introduced  to  Say,  the  celebrated 
political  economist,  who  received  me  in  his  house  very 
graciously ;  and  also  to  ac  eminent  literateur  and  politi- 
cian, then  editor  of  the  Constifufioiuic/.*  The  latter  made 
no  concealment  either  of  his  immorality  or  inhdolity  ;  but 
owned,  nevertheless,  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  a 
religion.  I  well  remember  the  homage  he  paid  to  Pro- 
testantism and  Presbytery,  saying  that  the  fuitli  and 
Church  government  of  Scotland — her  Protestantism,  and 
especially  her  Presbytery  —  were  the  only  forms  ot 
religion  favourable  to,  and,  indeed,  consistent  with,  a 
constitutional  government  and  the  onjoymtnt  of  civil 
liberty. 

Having  spent  the  whole  winter  session  iu  \ard  study  1 
gave  the  last  two  weeks  ot  my  residence  there  t(j  its 
sights.  Among  others,  I  went  one  night  to  a  celebrated 
gambling-house  in  the  Palais  Royal,  where  Blucher  was 
said  to  have  lost  much  money.  We  had  to  give  up  our 
sticks  at  the  door.  The  sa/lcs  were  crowded,  chieHv  by 
the  shopkeeping  and  working  classes.  Five- franc  pieces 
and  francs  were  the  common  stakes.  Muny  a  rough  and 
despairing  man  was  there  :  it  was  men  from  these,  who 
having  staked  and  lost  their  all  went  to  throw  themsolvert 
into  the  Seine,  and  fill  the  tables  of  the  Morgue. 

From  this  we  went  on  to  Frascati's.  Otliers  wore 
required  to  have  introductions  here ;  but  it  was  enough 
for  any  of  our  countrymen  to  show  his  passport.  On 
our  doing  so,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  splendid  and  ample  hall,  surrounded  by 
lacqueys  in  gorgeous  livery.  The  interior  was  like  ii 
palace.  Ditverent  kinds  of  play  wore  going  on  in  dift'orent 
rooms,  and  piles  of  gold  shifted  bauds  to  the  throw  of  the 
rattling  dice,  or  the  wheel  of  routjr  ct  noir.  In  one  room 
forty  or  fifty  engaged  in  the  latter  game  were  seated  at  a 
•  Joan-Alexandre  Buchon. 
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long  tubk',  aQ'l  among  them  magnificently  drossed  women, 
decked  out  in  all  manner  of  meretricious  charms.  They 
were  there  for  other  purposes  than  gambling,  and  amused 
i/hemselves  watching  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  players. 
There  we  could  have  ordered  wine  or  whatever  we  liked, 
und,  had  we  remained  to  the  close,  might  have  sat  down 
to  a  luxurious  supper,  and  all  without  charge.  Such  were 
the  traps  laid  for  the  unwary.  It  was  a  hell  of  a  place, 
ruining  thousands,  but  from  which,  with  other  such 
places,  the  Government  drew  an  immense  revenue. 
Happily,  the  French  Government,  like  some  since  then 
in  Germany,  has  come  to  see  that  a  revenue  drawn  from 
the  vices  and  deiftoralisation  of  the  people  is  dearly 
bought;  and  now  the  gambling- Louses,  like  those  in 
Germany,  are  closed. 

With  this  ends  my  account  of  that  winter  in  the 
French  capital,  which  I  left  one  morning  in  the  middle 
of  April,  1827,  to  make  ray  way  home  through  Belgium. 

The  journey  between  Paris  and  Brussels,  which  is  now 
made  by  railway  in  eleven  hours,  occupied  three  days  and 
nights.  It  was  done  by  diligence;  the  horses,  which 
were  many,  carrying  postilions,  dr^^sed  in  the  old 
French  style,  and  wearing  enormous  boots.  Out  of  a 
choice  of  routes,  I  chose  that  which  \  assed  through 
Noyon,  that  I  might  see  the  birthplace  of  John  Calvin, 
the  man  who,  next  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  has  left  the 
deepest  mark  on  the  religious  world,  and  whose  intellect, 
in  the  judgment  of  such  men  and  philosophers  as  Z\v 
William  Hamilton,  was  one  of  the  greatest  any  man  of 
any  country  or  race  ever  possessed. 

We  passed  through  Noyon  at  dead  of  night.  I  saw 
bi^*,  one  light  in  a  window  of  the  street  through  which 
we  drove,  amidst  unbroken  silence.  So,  I  thought,  the 
young  reformer's  might  have  been  shining  three  centuries 
before,  when  he  was  preparing,  with  Martin  Luther,  to 
lead  the  assault  against  the  Church  of  Rome,     But  Rome 
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still  held  possession  of  his  birthplace,  if  one  might  judge 
from  the  sight  I  saw  on  leaving  it.  A  great  crucifix 
stood  up  at  the  outskirts,  and  there,  at  that  lute  hour  and 
in  that  lone  place,  the  moonlight  showed  a  woman  kneel- 
ing, with  her  arms  thrown  around  the  tree,  and  her 
head  bent  to  the  ground  ;  and  I  could  not  but  hope  that 
she  was  a  true  penitent,  in  error,  but  still  clinging  with 
her  heart  to  Christ  as  she  clung  with  her  arms  to  the 
cross ;  any  way,  at  that  midnight  hour,  in  that  lonely 
spot,  a  woman  bowed  by  some  secret  grie  to  the  earth, 
and  seeking  relief  in  prayer  under  the  shadow  of  that 
lofty  cross  and  its  divine  burden,  was  a  solemn  and 
touching  sight. 

In  that  journey  I  was  also  gratified  at  passing  through 
Cambray,  redolent  with  memories  of  the  great  and  good 
Archbishop  Fenelon  ;  though  some  of  these  were  melan- 
choly,— such  as  his  bomng,  against  the  dictates  both  of 
his  reason  and  his  conscience,  to  the  authority  of  the 
Pope;  his  case  affording  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
proofs  of  the  mental  and  moral  religious  thraldom  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  holds  its  votaries — 
making  them  slaves. 

An  incident  occurred  on  our  way  through  France 
which  was  very  pleasing  to  my  national  vanity.  At  a 
cabaret,  where  the  diligence  changed  horses,  and  we 
halted  for  refreshments,  a  Prussian  officer  got  into  a 
fierce  dispute  with  some  French  people  on  how  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  lost  and  won.  He  maintained  that  "  la 
grande  nation^*  was  fairly  and  thoroughly  beaten  by  the 
English  army  in  that  fight.  What  clamour  of  tongues, 
volleys  of  oaths,  fierce  gesticulations,  this  bold  and 
mortifying  assertion  raised  !  The  poor  patriots  could  not 
get  over  the  fact  that  they  were  beaten  ;  but  they  stoutly 
denied  that  the  English  beat  them,  asserting  that,  but 
for  the  Scotch  regiments,  they  would  have  routed  les 
Anglais.    Whereupon,  when  the  war  of  words  had  come 
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to  that,  I,  though  till  then  taking  no  part  in  the  dispute, 
could  not  help  saying,  *' Je  .viis  Ecossaisf"  "I  am  a 
Scotchman ! "  an  avowal  which  gained  me  the  kindly 
looks  of  the  women  and  the  good  will  of  the  men  ;  one 
evidence,  and  there  are  many  besides,  that  the  kindly 
feelings  which  subsisted  in  the  olden  time  between  the 
French  and  Scotch,  when  there  was  much  correspondence 
and  many  alliances  between  the  two  countries,  still 
lingers  in  France. 

I  don't  know  but  I  was  as  much  pleased  to  hear  my 
native  tongue,  or  something  like  it,  spoken  by  the  clerk 
in  the  coach-office  at  Brussels  on  our  arrival  there.  I 
had  taken  an  outside  seat  for  the  whole  distance  from 
Paris ;  but,  with  rain  pourin-  on,  and  the  sharp  corner  of 
a  trunk  among  the  luggage  sticking  into  my  back  almost 
the  whole  first  night,  I  resolved  to  go  inside  the  second 
one,  paying  the  difference  when  we  reached  our  journey's 
end.  For  this  purpose  I  gave  the  clerk  at  Brussels  a 
gold  coin ;  and,  when  he  went  to  count  me  out  the 
change  in  Belgian  money,  I  was  as  much  surprised  as 
pleased  to  hear  him,  in  what  seemed  pure  Brechin  Doric, 
run  on  somewhat  thus — "  Sa.rteen,  sceventeen,  aughtecn." 

I  saw  as  much  of  Brussels  as  to  form  a  very  low  opinion 
of  its  morality — the  door  of  the  hotel  where  I  passed 
some  two  or  three  days  being  beset  by  touters,  or 
panderers  to  infamous  houses  with  offer  of  their  services ; 
one  of  whom  was  so  persevering  that  I  only  got  rid  of 
the  infamous  scoundrel  by  threats  of  a  good  thrashing. 
I  have  met  with  the  same  thing  in  Naples,  where  tlio 
flower-girls,  as  well  as  men,  are  not  ashamed  to  engago 
in  the  same  infamous  service. 

There  is  nothing  like  these  things  in  this  country,  with 
all  our  faults.  One  doubts  whether  there  remains  any 
resurrection  for  nations  so  long  dead  and  lying  in  such 
loathsome  corruption.  It  seems  as  if  these  countries 
could  not  be  purified  but  by  the  fires  of  Sodom.     There  is 
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one  living  race,  however,  that,  so  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  does  exceed  them  in  unblushing  wickedness :  sad 
to  say,  these  are  the  descenda.its  of  God's  ancient  people : 
— such  scenes  as  we  saw  in  open  day  passing  through  the 
Ghetto  at  Rome,  and  the  Jewish  quarter  at  Frankfort, 
reminding  rae  of  the  question,  "If  therefore  the  light 
that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  ?  " 
and  of  our  Lord's  address  to  Capernaum,  "And  thou 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  slialt  be  thrust 
down  to  hell." 

As  Waterloo  still  bulked  largely  in  the  public  eye — it 
being  about  twelve  years  since  that  great  and  decisive 
battle  was  fought — I  left  Brussels  to  visit  the  field. 
The  ditches  were  stx'ewn  in  many  places  with  the  wither- 
ing skulls  and  bones  of  the  dead,  the  ploughshare  each 
.spring  violating  their  shallow  graves.  I  met  a  peasant 
there,  who  had  licen  pressed  into  the  service  of  the 
French  army,  his  ernployment  during  the  long  protracted 
fight  being  to  prepare  refreshments  for  Napoleon's  troops. 
How  he  managed  that  I  don't  know,  for  he  seems  on  the 
occasion,  no  great  wonder,  to  have  lost  his  head  ;  all  the 
account  he  could  give  me  of  the  battle  being  this,  "  It 
was  just  a  perpetual  roar  of  cannon,  mingled  with  the 
hurras  of  the  British  and  the  Vive  I'Empereur  of  the 
French." 

From  Brussels  I  passed  on  through  Ghent  and  Bruges 
to  Ostend,  where,  after  a  weary  delay  of  two  days,  I 
embarked  on  board  a  steamer  to  London ;  and,  after 
passing  some  weeks  there,  dropped  down  the  Thames  in 
a  smack  bound  for  Dundee.  We  passed  the  bodies  of 
some  pirates  hanging  in  chains,  and  dropping  in  pieces 
on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  being  more  than  once 
becalmed,  spent  a  whole  week  in  the  voyage  to  Dundee. 
So  slowly,  compared  with  its  speed  in  these  days  of 
railroads  ashore,  and  steamers  at  sea,  did  the  world  then 
move  on. 
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Next  day  I  returned  to  my  home  and  native  town, 
through  a  kind  providence,  safe  and  sound.  I  thought 
myself  "no  small  drink,"  as  people  say  ;  for  at  that  tmio 
— with  the  exception  of  one  old  soldier  here  and  another 
there — a  man  who  had  crossed  the  Channel,  still  more 
one  who  had  heen  in  Paris,  to  say  nothing  of  studies 
pursued  at  the  celebrated  Sorbonne,  was  a  vara  avis  in 
terris. 

Inchorundle,  Lochlee:  June,  1872. 

I  had  good  hopes  of  "  obtaining  a  living,"  as  they  say, 
on  my  return  home,  through  the  influence  of  the  Hon. 
William  Maule,  afterwards  Lord  Panmure,  and  father  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Dalhousie. 

One  of  Lord  Wharncliffe's  churches,  that  of  Eascie,  in 
my  native  county,  had  fallen  vacant  ;  and  Mr.  Maule  had 
what  he  considered  Lord  Wharncliffe's  promise  that  I 
should  be  presented  to  the  charge.  But,  having  by  this 
time  identified  myself  with  the  evangelical  and  popular 
party  in  th»  Church  of  Scotland,  and  become  a  "High 
Flyer,"  in  the  language  of  the  day,  the  cup  was  again 
dashed  from  my  lips.  Some  said  my  disappointment  was 
due  to  Lord  Wharncliffe  confounding  the  High  party  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  with  those  who  held,  in  opposition 
to  his  views.  High  Church  principles  in  the  Church  of 
England  ;  but  I  believed  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
having  no  doubt  that  I  was  driven  out  to  sea  again 
through  the  influence  of  the  Moderate  leaders  with 
Lord  Wharncliffe,  a  sense  of  personal  wrong  intensified 
my  antipathy  to  their  tyrannical  policy,  and  my  reso- 
lution, on  obtaining  a  charge,  and,  with  that,  a  seat  in 
the  Church  Courts,  to  do  my  utmost  to  hurl  them  from 
power. 

And  yet,  in  looking  back  on  the  way  God  led  me  in 
the  wilderness,  I  see  how  much  better  He  chose  for  me 
than  I  would  have  chosen  for  myself  In  various  ways, 
though  at  the  time  not  joyous  but  grievous,  these  disap- 
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pointments  wrought  out  good  fruit ;  besides,  while  the 
lirst  saved  me  from  a  sphere  where  I  should  have  been 
probably  dwarfed  and  stunted  for  life  by  overmuch  work, 
the  second  kept  me  out  of  a  Presbytery,  where  there  was 
little  spiritual  life  among  the  ministers,  and  much  drink- 
ing and  carelessness  among  the  leading  farmers  of  the 
district.  It  was  not  a  safe  atmosphere  to  breathe,  and 
I  was  safer  out  of  it,  and  have  lived  to  see  that  I  had 
no  more  ground  than  Jacob  to  say,  "  all  these  things  are 
against  me !  " 

But  at  the  time,  I  felt  keenly  what  Edward  Irving, 
who  had  his  own  experience  of  it,  called  "  the  miserable 
estate  of  a  preacher."  I  could  only  get  into  a  charge 
by  some  of  the  ministers  dying,  whose  successors  Mr. 
Maule  had,  as  patron,  or  through  his  influence  with  the 
patron,  the  power  of  appointing ;  and  where,  as  in  my 
case,  these  ministers  were  one's  own  friends,  it  became 
doubly  painful  to  "wait  for  dead  men's  shoes."  While 
matrons  turned  to  the  newspaper  for  the  list  of  births, 
and  spinsters  to  the  list  of  marriages,  it  was  the  list  of 
deaths  the  poor  preacher  first  scanned  on  his  outlook  for 
vacant  charges. 

Not  requiring  to  teach,  either  publicly  or  privately, 
for  my  bread,  I  had  no  fixed  employment,  and  was  about 
to  escape  from  the  tedium  and  ennui  of  my  position  by 
going  abroad  to  Germany  the  following  winter,  as  I  had 
gone  to  Paris  the  former  one,  when  an  event  occurred 
which,  for  the  time  being,  though  in  a  difierent  sphere 
from  that  of  the  Church,  called  me  into  active  life. 


The  Bank  agency  which,  under  the  name  of  David 
Guthrie  and  Sons,  has  been  in  my  family  and  in  the 
town  of  Brechin  for  more  now  than  sixty  years,  was  at 
that  time  managed  by  my  elder  brother,  Bailie  John 
Guthrie,  who,  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life  by  a  sudden 
illness,  left  one  son,  David,  then  little  beyond  boyhood. 
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In  a  few  years,  could  the  bank  be  held  on  for  that  time, 
he  would,  with  the  counsel  of  his  uncles,  all  engaged 
in  businesses  of  their  own,  be  old  enough  to  succeed  his 
father. 

To  accomplish  this,  an  important  object,  it  was  pro- 
posed that  I  should  abandon  my  plan  of  going  to  a 
German  university  and  enter  the  bank,  filling  my  dond 
brother's  place  till  his  son  was  ready  to  take  the  helm, 
or  till  I  was  presented  to  a  church  and  the  charge  of  a 
parish.  This  I  did  ;  *  passing  two  busy,  and  not  lost, 
years  in  that  employment.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  was 
not  the  least  valuable  pait  of  my  training  and  education. 
I  became  in  this  way  conversant  both  with  mercantilt^ 
and  agricultural  rflEairs;  and  those  who,  both  in  the 
country  and  the  town,  afterwards  became  my  people,  did 
not  respect  me  the  j  3ss  when  they  found  their  minister 
was  something  else  than  "  a  fine  bodie,"  who  knew  ut» 
more  about  the  affairs,  and  hopes,  and  disappointmontH, 
and  temptations,  and  trials  of  men  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  world  than  any  old  wife,  or  the  "  man  in 
the  moon." 

It  is  not  desirable,  certainly,  that  the  people  should 
find  the  preacher  tripping  as  thuis  befell  u  clever  man  of 
my  acquaintance.  This  Doctor  ot  JJivinit^  went  to 
preach  in  Glenisla  for  Mr.  Martin,  who  related  the 
foil  wing  incident  to  me.  The  Doctor  thought  that, 
Glenisla  being  a  pastoral  parish,  the  twenty-third  Psalm 
would  form  a  peculiarly  suitable  subject ;  and  from  that, 
as  he  was  very  capable  of  doing,  he  delivered  an  ad- 
mirable discourse.  But  there  was  a  "  dead  fly "  in  the 
apothecary's  ointment  that  marred  the  sermon  and 
lowered  the  man  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  sheep  in 
our  moist  climate,  and  amid  the  dew -covered  and  green, 
succulent  herbage,  are  independent  of  streams,  and  indeed 
seldom  drink  water  but  when  sick,  he  expatiated,  as  he 
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spoke  of  "  the  still  waters,"  on  the  importance  of  water 
to  the  flocks — a  blunder  and  display  of  ignorance  the 
stupidest  discovered  ;  and,  as  they  lingered  to  light  their 
pipes  by  the  church-door,  he  had  the  mortification  on 
retiring  to  hear  himself  and  his  sermon  treated  with  con- 
tempt— one  shepherd  saying  to  another:  "Puir  bodie! 
Heard  ye  ever  the  like  0*  yon  abnit  the  sheep  drinkin'  P  " 

In  contrast  to  this,  I  remember  how  I  rose  visibly  in 
the  respect  of  some  farmers  and  men  of  business  whom 
I  met  the  day  after  a  large  sale  of  cattle  fed  on  distillery 
refuse  had  taken  place.  "  What  did  they  bring  ?  "  said 
one  of  them  to  me,  expecting  to  trot  out  my  Ignorance, 
to  his  own  amusement  and  that  of  the  company,  "  Well," 
I  said,  "I  don't  know  till  I  see  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
stock,  and  know  the  number  knocked  down  to  the 
hammer."  So,  amused  that  I,  a  minister  of  a  city 
chaige,  would  venture  even  a  guess  on  such  a  matter, 
they  conducted  me  to  a  straw-yard,  where  two  or  three 
of  the  cattle,  fair  specimens  of  the  herd,  still  remained. 
"  Now,"  I  said,  after  looking  at  the  beasts,  "  give  me  the 
number  sold  ;  "  and  when,  after  some  mental  arithmetic, 
I  gave  £9,500  as  the  sum,  which  was  within  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  the  money  actually  realised,  how  they  did  stare 
with  astonishment,  carrying  away  with  them  more  respect 
for  clergymen  than  some  of  them  had  entertained  before. 

My  people  at  Arbirlot,  too,  were  all  the  better  of  the 
knowledge  of  business  t  had  acquired  In  the  bank,  as  I 
had  not  been  long  there  when  I  established  a  savings- 
bank  in  that  country  parish,  getting  two  or  thr  >o  of  th*:; 
principal  farmers  to  be  the  trustees,  along  with  myself. 
I  was  the  entire  manager ;  giving  out  money  only  on 
Saturday  evening,  the  regular  time  for  its  transiu  tions, 
and  that  only  on  a  week  or  fortnight's  notice — but  re- 
ceiving it  in  the  shape  of  a  shilling,  the  lowest  deposit, 
at  any  time  and  any  day,  Sunday  of  course  excepted. 
This  bank,  as  I  shall  show  when  I  come,  in  the  course 
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of  my  story,  to  my  ministry  at  Arbirlot,  was  a  great 
success;  training  up  the  young  to  those  habits  of  fore- 
sight, self-doniul,  and  prudence,  which  are  hundmaids 
to  virtue,  and,  though  not  religion,  arc  nearly  allied 
to  it. 

Some  few  weeks  before  I  became  a  banker,  as  above 
related,  I  had  agreed  to  preach  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Hannah,  the  minister  of  Stracathro.  This  pori-^h  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Brechin ;  it  was  in  its  churchyard 
that  Balliol  did  homage  to  Edward  for  the  crown  of 
Scotland.  Mr.  Hannah  was  evidently  a  dying  man  when 
I  entered  on  this  duty  ;  nor  shall  I  ever  forget  the  scene 
at  family  worship  on  the  evening  of  the  last  Sunday  I 
preached,  and  the  last  day  but  one  of  his  life.  A  very 
good  man,  but  of  peculiar  and  rather  obstinate  temper, 
ho  would  not  bo  jjersuaded  to  retire  to  bed,  nor  allow 
me  to  conduct  the  service.  Wasted  to  a  skeleton,  and  of 
a  most  cadaverous  aspect — his  skin  never  clear  indeed, 
but  now  the  colour  of  a  corpse — he  sat  by  the  fire, 
propped  up  by  cushions  in  his  chair.  His  niece,  who  was 
his  housekeeper,  placed  the  book  in  his  hands ;  they 
trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf  as  he  turned  the  leaves  ;  and 
when  he  had  chosen  the  subject  of  an  evening  hymn,  I 
have  seldom  been  impressed  with  more  awe  and  solemnity 
than  when,  pausing  for  breath  almost  between  every 
word,  in  tremulous,  broken  tones,  he  gave  out  these  ap- 
propriate, and,  as  they  might  in  the  circumstances  bo 
called,  prophetic  words — 

"  You  now  must  hear  my  voice  no  more ; 
My  Father  calls  me  home." 

I  had  supplied  his  pulpit  for  five  Sabbaths  before  his 
death  ;  and  for  this  service,  as  he  left  neither  widow  nor 
children,  never  having  been  married,  I  made  and  received 
the  usual  charge  of  a  guinea  per  Sunday ;  and  until, 
some  two  years  afterwards,  I  was  settled  in  the  parish  of 
Arbirlot,  these  five  guineas  were  all  the  remuneration  I 
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over  earned,  though,  as  a  licentiate  or  preacher,  I  had 
been  five  years  what  might  be  called  a  journeyman,  and 
as  an  apprentice,  so  to  ipeak,  had  spent  ten  years  at 
the  university. 

During  the  time  I  was  in  the  bank,  I  preached  three  or 
four  times  a  year,  and  by  this,  as  was  ray  wish,  the 
public  knew  I  had  not  abandoned  my  original  profes- 
sion; nor  did  I  find  any  inconvenience  in  this,  unless 
when,  as  sometinu's  happened,  I  saw  a  man  sitting  before 
me  to  whom  I  liud  but  the  day  before,  perhaps,  refused 
to  discount  a  bill — grant  him  "  accommodation,"  as  it 
was  called.  Then  I  felt  I  was  not  addressing  an  unpre- 
judiced hearer,  or  one  disposed  to  receive  the  truth  from 
my  lips. 

The  unsuitableness,  let  me  here  remark,  of  some  of  the 
old  arrangements  connected  with  the  administration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  Scotland  was  one  among  many 
lessons  I  learned  in  the  bank.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell 
on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  we  had  just  time  to  lock  up 
bills,  notes,  gold,  and  silver,  and,  turning  the  key  in  the 
door,  rush  away  to  church ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  service 
we  had  to  hurry  back,  to  plunge,  at  a  leap,  over  head 
and  ears  into  the  whi^^pool  of  such  secular  concerns  ; 
and  on  the  Monday  succeeding  the  Communion  Sabbath, 
the  same  hurry  scurry  had  to  be  gone  through.  If 
ministers  were  less  shut  up  in  their  own  shells,  and  had 
more  common  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  they 
would  cling  less  tenaciously  to  old  forms,  suitable 
enough  to  bygone  but  not  to  the  present  times.  Who 
has  not  felt  that  we  cannot  dash  with  profit,  all  of 
a  sudden,  from  secular  to  spiritual  themes ;  and  that  our 
minds,  like  a  musical  instrument  whose  strings  have 
been  relaxed,  require  time  and  pains  to  be  tuned  for 
engaging  with  advantage  in  worship  and  other  spiritual 
services  ? 

I   spent,  on  the   whole,   a  happy  time  in  the   bank, 
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never  feeling  its  rcBponsibilitics  very  heavy  but  once, 
when  u  circumstance  occurred  that  shows  into  what 
mistakes  we  may  full,  and  how  careful  we  should  be  not 
to  rush  rashly  into  unfavourable  conclusions. 

Detained  in  the  office  till  midnight  on  one  occasion, 
by  press  of  business,  I  was  making  my  way  to  the  cottage 
where  wo  spent  the  summer-time,  some  two  miles  out  of 
town.  It  was  an  exceedingly  dark  night,  but  I  was 
thinking  of  no  danger,  though  I  carried  the  bank  keys 
with  me,  when  1  heard  footsteps  behind.  Not  seeking 
a  companion  in  the  circumstances,  I  put  on  steam  to 
shoot  ahead,  and  became  o  little  anxious  on  finding,  that 
us  I  quickened  my  pace,  so  did  he  who  followed  me.  I 
tried  another  dodge  to  shake  him  ofl — crossing  first  to 
one  side  of  the  road,  then  to  the  other  ;  so  did  the  feet 
behind,  and  which  were  by  this  time  almost  on  my  heels, 
t^eriously  alarmed  now — knowing  what  1  carried,  and 
dreading  the  blow  of  a  bludgeon  from  behind — I  opened 
ray  knife,  having  no  other  weapon  of  offence  or  defence, 
and  suddenly  wheeling  round,  to  see  dimly  the  figure  of 
a  man  close  on  me,  1  faced  him,  demanding,  in  a 
loud  resolute  voire,  "Who's  there?"  "Then  it  n 
you,  Maister  Guthrie!"  was  the  answer;  "I  was 
sure  it  was  your  figure  on  the  brae  between  me  and 
the  sky,  an'  I  did  my  very  best  to  mak*  up  to 
you.  Ye  see,  I've  forty  pound  on  me,  and  it's  no* 
chancy  to  be  travelling  alane  at  this  hour  wi'  a'  that 
siller !  " 

This  mistake  of  mine  reminds  me  of  one  equally  great, 
if  not  greater,  into  which  the  zeal  of  a'"  ardent  Methodist 
once  led  an  equally  honest  traveller.  The  worthy 
Methodist,  burning  with  desire  to  do  good  and  save 
souls,  seeing  a  man  on  the  road  before  him,  hastened  to 
make  up  to  him,  that  he  might  deal  with  him  about  his 
soul.  Ignorant  of  these  good  intentions,  the  other,  taking 
him  for  a  footpad,  did  all  he  could  to  throw  him  out,  but 
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in  vain.  At  lust  and  ut  length  the  M'jthudint  runs  him 
down,  confirming  his  worst  fours — us  Ihoy  now  stood 
face  to  fuco — with  the  startling  ciuestion,  "  Are  you 
prepared  to  die  P  "  So  the  worthy  Wesleyun  wus  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  people,  going  thus  right  and  at 
once  to  the  mark.  But,  ut  thin  uwful  question,  down  goes 
the  poor  man  on  his  knees,  to  offer  the  other  all  his 
money  if  he  will  but  spare  his  life,  happy,  us  the  supposed 
footpad  raised  him,  to  find  out  his  mistake. 
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LIFE   AT   ARBIRLOT. 

1830—1837. 

In  the  autumn  of  1829,  the  parish  of  Arbirlot  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  "Watson.  Though  the 
patronage  of  this  and  other  church  livings  in  the  county 
of  Forfar  had  been  forfeited  to  the  Crown  when  the  then 
Earl  of  Panmure  weiit  out  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
Pretender,  in  the  Rebellion  of  1715,  the  Honourable 
William  Maule,  my  patron,  was  sole  heritor  of  tho 
parish ;  and — as  it  had  been  for  many  years  the  practice 
of  the  Crown  to  appoint  to  any  of  their  vacant  churches 
the  man  recommended  by  the  sole  heritor  or  majority  of 
heritors — I  seemed  to  have  reached  land  at  last.  Mr. 
Maule  lost  no  time  in  sending  off  his  recommendation, 
and  I  expected  that  I  should  have  the  pleasure  in  a  few 
days  of  reading  my  nurne  in  the  Gazette. 

But  days  came,  and  weeks  came,  and  even  months 
came,  but  no  answer  from  the  Crown.  Mr.  Maule  would 
not  renew  his  application ;  nor,  being  politically  opposed 
to  the  Tory  Ministry,  thereby  seem  to  ask  any  favour  at 
their  hands. 

The  leaders  of  the  Moderate  party  in  the  Church  had 
much  influence  witli  the  Government,  and  through  it  and 
private  patrons  were  using  all  means,  fair  and  foul,  to 
check  the  tide  which  was  rising  in  favour  of  the  evan- 
gelical or  popular  party.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  the 
Knox    and    Luther   of  his   day,   and   by   far   the   most 
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formidable  of  all  their  opponents,  was  already,  in  advance 
of  hia  party,  thundering  with  his  battle-axe  at  the  gate  of 
patronage,  while  Chalmers  lent  to  the  Evangelical  section 
of  the  Church  all  the  influence  of  his  splendid  eloquence 
and  illustrious  name.  The  Moderates  were  astute  enough 
to  see  their  danger  and  the  probability  that  the  same  cry 
for  the  rights  of  the  people  which,  then  rising  from  all 
parts  of  the  land,  issued  in  the  Reform  Bill,  would  be 
taken  up  within  the  Church,  and  be  there  the  death-knell 
of  Moderatism,  as  it  was  destined  to  be  of  Toryism  in  the 
State.  The  doom  they  could  not  finally  avert,  they  might 
postpone  by  maintaining  their  majority  in  the  Church 
Courts — an  end  they  sought  to  accomplish  by  inducing 
patrons  to  appoint  no  Evangelical  to  a  vacant  charge. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  had  reason  to  dread  the 
worst  from  the  delay.  Any  way,  **  hope  deferred  maketh 
the  heart  sick."  I  had  gone  through  a  more  costly  and 
complete  preparation  for  the  ministry  than  most  men.  I 
was  not  open  to  the  charge  of  vanity  in  concluding  that 
I  was  as  well  qualified  as  most,  and  better  than  many, 
who  had  got  in  while  I  was  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  had 
waited  by  the  pool  for  five  long,  weary  years;  and  all 
this  was  so  disheartening  and  mortifying,  that,  but  for 
God's  sustaining  hand  and  good  provi  ence,  I  had  aban- 
doned the  pro^'^ssion  in  disgust — resolved  that,  if  I  could 
not  enter  the  Church  without  forfeiting  my  independence 
and  sacrificing  my  principles  for  a  living,  I  would  seek  to 
support  myself  and  serve  God  in  some  secular  pursuit. 

After  about  five  months  of  this  painful  suspense,  a 
letter  came  from  Brechin  Castle,  not  containing  my  fate, 
however,  but  merely  that  Mr.  Maule  had  got  an  answer 
from  Government,  and  wished  to  see  me.  Very  tanta- 
lising !  AVas  the  answer  favourable  or  otherwise  ?  that 
was  the  question.  I  had  reached  the  turning  point  of  my 
life ;  and  I  never,  even  yet,  walk  al  >ng  the  avenue  of 
beech  trees  that  leads  to  the  Castle  door  without  recalling 
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ray  feelings  that  February  morning  I  went  there,  in 
blank  uncertainty,  to  learn  my  fute.  Hope,  however, 
prevailed  over  fear.  Mr.  Maulo  was  a  man  of  great 
good  sense,  and  I  concluded  that,  being  such,  if  the 
answer  had  been  unfavourable,  he  would  have  given  it 
by  letter  rather  than  by  word  of  mouth. 

And  I  was  right.  The  answer  was  favourable — only 
there  was  an  official  L  under  in  it  which  he  wished  to 
explain,  and  which,  saving  me  from  many  a  joke,  he  lost 
no  time  in  getting  corrected  before  the  appointment  was 
gazetted.  It  bore  that  His  Majesty  had  ordered  a  pre- 
sentation to  the  parish  of  Arbirlot  to  be  drawn  out  "  in 
favour  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Watson,  in  room  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Guthrie,  deceased  ! ' ' 

The  long  delay  was  duo  to  what  the  Ministry  wished 
to  keep  concealed — the  illness  of  the  King  (Georgi  TV.) 
The  warrant  for  issuing  the  presentation  required  to  be 
signed  by  the  King's  own  hand,  and  months  had  passed 
during  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  transact  any 
business. 

On  leaving  Mr.  Maule  I  felt  relieved  of  a  great  burden, 
not  sure,  as  people  say,  whether  my  head  or  heels  were 
uppermost.  I  was  thankful  to  God ;  happy,  net  only  for 
my  own  sake,  but  for  the  happiness  I  knew  I  was  carry- 
ing to  her  to  whom  I  had  been  engaged  for  some  years, 
and  to  whom  I  was  married  five  mouths  after  entering- 
on  my  charge,  as  well  as  to  my  mother  and  family,  wait- 
ing at  home  in  anxiety  for  the  result. 

On  the  presentation  in  my  favour  by  the  Crown  being 
laid  before  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  I  was  taken  on 
"  trials  "  by  them — these  being,  in  all  cases  where  the 
presentee  was  not  suspected  of  ignorance  or  heterodoxy, 
very  much  of  a  form.  I  was  also,  after  preaching  before 
them,  "called"  by  the  people  ;  this  call — ever  since  the 
days  when  Moderatism  began  its  reign — being  very 
much  of  a  sham  too  ;  as  it  continued  to  be  till  the  "  Veto 
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Act"  was  passed,  which,  putting  new  life  into  this  old 
dead  form,  prevented  any  man  being  thrust  on  an  un- 
willing people. 

These  preliminaries  being  gone  through,  I  was  ordained 
the  minister,  and  inducted  into  the  living  of  Arbirlot  in 
May,*  1830,  at  an  expense  to  myself  of  some  sixty 
pounds.  The  fees  to  the  Crown  cost  about  thirty  pourids, 
and  the  other  thirty  pounds  or  more  went  to  defray  the 
cost  of  a  dinner  which  I  gave  that  day  in  a  hotel  in 
Arbroath  to  the  members  of  tho  Presbytery,  some  of  my 
own  private  friends,  and  the  farmers  of  the  parish  of 
Arbirlot. 

Happily,  now-a-days,  these  old  convivial  customs  are,  to 
a  large  extent,  abandoned.  They  not  unfrequently  led  to 
excesses  unseemly  at  any  time,  and,  on  such  solemn  occa- 
sions as  an  ordination,  not  unseemly  only,  but  revolting. 
On  this  occasion  one  or  two  of  the  farmers  were  rather 
uproarious,  and  one  minister  got  drunk  before  leaving 
the  table.  Some  years  thereafter,  he  was  tried  by  the 
Presbytery,  and  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  for 
drunkenness  and  other  crimes. 

Nor,  I  may  here  state,  was  that  an  easy  matter  in 
those  days.  The  Moderate  party  raised  every  obstruction 
to  Church  discipline,  using  all  legal  quirks  and  quibbles 
and  their  unscrupulous  majorities  to  shield  the  worst 
offenders.  The  person  I  refer  to  was  notorious  both  for 
intemperance  and  lying :  yet,  not  reckoning  his  expenses, 
it  cost  us,  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery,  about  £500, 
and  two  whole  years,  before  we  got  him  deposed. 

Looking  more  with  pity  on  the  misery  to  whicli 
deposition  reduces  a  minister's  wife  and  children  than  to 
the  interests  of  religion  and  the  Church,  in  such  casef> 
people  often  prove  slow  and  unwilling  witnesses  ;  and, 
though  not  prepared  to  swear  to  a  lie,  will  so  hedge  and 
dodge   about,   that   it   is  difficult    to   get   at   the  truth. 

•   13th  May. 
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After  we  had  drawn  out  of  lucm  proof  in  the  case  of 
this  man  that  on  such  and  such  an  occasion  he  talked 
arrant  nonsense  in  the  pulpit,  or  reeled  in  gait,  and 
stuttered  in  speech — exhibited,  in  fact,  all  the  marks  of 
drunkenness — on  being  asked  whether  he  was  drunk, 
they  slipped  out  of  our  fingers  like  an  eel ;  their  answer 
was  this,  "We'll  no'  say,  far  less  swear,  he  was  drunk; 
he  might  have  been  but  sick,  or  something  of  that  kind ; 
wha  kens  ?  " 

"We  were  thus  losing  our  case,  till  we  fell  on  another 
way  of  getting  at  the  truth.  This  was  by  asking  them, 
not  whether  he  was  drunk,  but  whether,  without  saying 
for  a  fact  that  he  was  so,  it  was  their  impression  at  the 
time  that  he  was  drunk.  Into  this  net  most  of  them 
walked ;  but  one,  a  strong  partisan  of  the  offending 
minister,  was  clever  enough  to  see  that,  if  he  gave 
honestly  the  impression  made  on  him  by  his  minister's 
appearance  and  language  in  the  pulpit  on  a  particular 
Sunday  evening,  he  would  damage  the  cause  he  wished  to 
defend. 

Besides  other  proofs  of  drunkenness,  having  drawn  this 
out  of  him,  that  the  minister,  on  that  occasion,  as  he 
lolled  over  the  side  of  the  pulpit — being,  in  fact,  unable 
to  stand  uprif^ht — said  that  he  loved  his  people  so  much 
that  he  would  carry  them  all  to  heaven  on  his  back,  I 
asked  him,  "  Now,  John,  when  you  heard  him  say 
so,  what  impression  did  so  strange  a  speech  make  on 
you?" 

Others,  to  the  same  question,  as  unwilling  witnesses 
as  John,  had  already  said  thnt,  though  they  would  not 
say  he  was  drunk  at  the  time,  they  certainly  thought  so. 

But  John  showed  himself  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"Weel,"  he  replied,  "  Maister  Guthrie,  I'll  just  tell 
you  what  I  thought.  There  was  a  great  fat  wife,  you  see, 
sitting  in  the  seat  before  me,  and  thinks  I,  *  My  lad,  if 
you  set  off  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  with  that  wife  on 
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your  back,  ray  certie,  you'll  no  be  back  for  the  rest  o'  us 
in  a  hurry  !  " 

The  clever  escape,  the  ludicrous  picture  presented  of 

on  his  way  through  the  sky  with  this  enormous  wife 

seated  on  his  back,  and  the  serious  air  with  which  John 
delivered  himself  of  his  reply,  were  irresistible.  We 
were  all  convulsed  witli  laughter,  the  culprit  himself  as 
much-  as  any  of  us.  80  John  left  the  field  with  flying 
colours. 

But  let  us  leave  this  to  return  to  Arbirlot.  Its 
shores  washed  by  the  German  Ocean,  it  lies  on  the  sea 
coast,  reaching  almost  to  the  town  of  Arbroath.  In  front 
of  it,  some  twelve  miles  out  to  sea,  stands  the  Bell  Rock 
Lighthouse ;  and  to  this  position  of  my  first  parish,  where 
for  seven  years  I  was  familiar  with  the  great  ocean  in 
all  its  ever-changing  phases,  is  due,  no  doubt,  the 
numerous  allusions  to  it  which  occur  in  my  sermons  and 
speeches. 

My  predecessor  in  that  parish  was  a  good  and  able 
man.  He  used  to  boast  of  having  challenged  John 
Wesley,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland,  to  a  public  passage-at- 
arms  in  the  town  of  Arbroath,  and  tell,  with  no  small 
pride,  how  Wesley  refused  the  challenge ;  which,  how- 
ever, he  might  have  had  good  reasons  for  doing,  other 
than  the  fear  of  Richard  Watson. 

Like  many  other  ministers  of  his  time,  my  predecessor 
acquired  penurious  habits,  and  allowed  them,  I  fear,  to 
obtain  too  great  a  mastery  over  him.  There  was  current 
a  story  of  another  parsimonious  minister  who  evaded 
discovery  by  an  uncommonly  clever  manoeuvre.  When 
working  one  day  in  his  garden,  or  glebe,  in  his  ordinary 
beggar-like  attire,  he  was  alarmed  to  see  the  carriage  of 
his  patron,  the  proprietor  of  the  parish,  whirling  rapidly 
along  the  road  to  his  manse.  It  was  too  late  to  attempt 
u  retreat,  and  get  himself  put  in  decent  order  to  receive 
•'my  lord."     To  retreat  was  impossible  :  to  remain  where 
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and  as  he  was, — to  be  shamed  and  disgraced.  With  a 
promptitude  seldom  or  never  surpassed,  he  stuck  his 
battered  hat  down  on  his  shoulders,  drew  up  his  hands 
into  the  sleeves  of  his  ragged  coat,  stuck  out  his  arms 
at  an  acute  angle,  planter"  his  legs  far  apart,  and,  throw- 
ing rigidity  into  all  his  form,  stood  there  in  the  potato- 
ground,  the  very  hmu  ideal  of  what  in  England  is  called 
a  "scare-crow,"  in  Scotland  a  "potato-bogle" — never 
suspected  by  the  visitors  as  they  drove  up  to  the  front 
entrance,  while  he  made  for  the  back-door  to  don  his 
Sunday  garb. 

Another  of  whom  I  have  heard,  standing  one  evening 
on  the  bridge  near  his  manse,  wus  accosted  by  a  mendi- 
cant, who,  j  udging  the  minister  by  his  dress  to  be  one  of 
the  fraternity,  and  wishing  for  information  (being  himself 
a  stranger  in  that  part  of  the  country),  said,  "And  whaur 
are  ye  to  put  up  the  nicht,  man  ?  " 

A  good  deal  may  be  said  in  palliation  of  the  penurious 
habits  of  ministers — as  much,  at  any  rate,  as  should  have 
made  others  more  lenient  to  their  faults.  To  get  through 
eight  long  years  of  preparatory  training,  many  of  them, 
being  poor  men's  sons,  had  to  learn  habits  of  stern 
economy ;  on  getting  a  church  ihoy  had  to  borrow 
money  to  furnish  the  manse  after  the  plainest  fashion ; 
and  these  loans  they  had  no  means  of  paying  like  honest 
men  without  looking  after  every  penny,  and  for  years 
spending  none  they  could  save.  So  this  vice  in  their  case 
had  its  root  in  a  virtue,  in  the  honourable  desire  to  "owe 
no  man  anything," — a  circumstance  forgotten  by  those 
who  would  sneer  at  the  pcnuriousness  of  a  man  who 
honourably  paid  all  his  debts,  while,  regardless  of  the 
losses  of  tradesmen  and  shop-keepers,  they  paid  l,heirs, 
perhaps,  with  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  To  be  too 
saving  of  one's  own  money  is  bad,  but  to  waste  other 
people's  is  worse. 

And  whate^er  may  have  been  my  predecessor's  faults 
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in  respect  of  parsimony,  and  however  much  these  were  to 
be  regretted  as  impairing  his  usefulness,  he  was  a  sound 
and  able  preacher;  and  of  this  I  enjoyed  the  benefit, 
finding  ir  the  people  of  Arbirlot  a  congregation  of  in- 
telligent and  most  attentive  hearers.  The  tree  is  known 
by  its  fruit — the  preacher  by  his  people ;  for  whenever  I 
have  found  it  diflficult  to  awaken  and  arrest  the  attention 
of  an  audience  lolling  at  their  ease,  and  wearing  in  their 
faces  an  air  of  dull  indifference,  I  did  not  need  any  one 
to  tell  me  that  their  usual  Sabbaths  were  a  weariness — 
their  minister  a  poor,  uninteresting  preacher.  And  much 
have  they  to  answer  for,  who,  devoting  too  little  time  and 
labour  to  their  sermons,  indulge  their  taste,  some  for 
literature,  and  others  for  laziness,  at  the  expense  of  their 
people's  souls. 

So  soon  as  I  was  presented  to  the  charge  of  Arbirlot, 
Mr.  Maule,  who  was  very  kind,  wished  me  to  go  and  see 
the  manse,  offering  to  build  me  a  new  one.  I  found  it 
in  a  very  ricketty  and  dilapidated  condition — nor  much 
wonder  ;  for,  though  the  best  in  all  the  country-side  when 
built,  during  the  incumbency  of  a  Sir  Thomas  Preston, 
a  special  friend  and  favourite  of  the  then  proprietor  of 
Kelly  Castle  and  the  parish,  it  was  at  the  time  of  my 
settlement  close  on  a  hundred  years  old.  The  floor  of 
the  small  parlour  formed  an  inclined  plane,  having  sunk 
?o  much  on  one  side,  that  when  a  ball  was  placed  on  the 
table  it  rolled  off.  The  dining-room,  which,  unless  when 
we  had  company,  was  only  used  as  my  study,  was  so  open 
through  many  a  cranny  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  that  tho 
carpet  in  stormy  weather  rose  and  fell  and  flapped  like 
a  ship's  sail.  Off  it,  was  a  sleeping  closet — our  best 
bedroom — where  my  father-in-law,  Mr.  Burns,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  Brechin,  and  his  wife,  were  wakened  one 
morning  by  a  shower-bath  ;  and  wondering,  as  well  they 
might,  looked  up  to  see  the  top  of  the  bed  bellied  out 
with  the  rain  that  had  floated  the  garret,  and  found  its 
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way  through  rotten  roof  and  broken  slates  to  them  !  The 
kitchen  hud  no  other  ceiling  but  the  floor  of  our  bed- 
room that  stood  over  it,  which  saved  a  bell,  and,  as  the 
planks  were  thin  with  washing  and  age,  permitted  vim 
voce  communication  between  us  and  the  servants ;  and  I 
well  remember  how,  in  the  dark  winter  mornings,  we 
used  to  hear  the  click  of  the  flint  and  steel  as  the  kitchen- 
maid  struck  the  sparks  into  the  tinder-box,  and  kindled 
thus  a  match  dipped  in  sulphur,  or  spunk,  as  it  was  called 
— a  primitive,  and,  then,  the  only  method  of  producing 
fire,  for  the  boxes  of  Bryant  and  May  and  all  other 
match  makers  had  no  more  existence  in  those  days  than 
locomotives,  photographs,  or  telegraphs. 

In  this  manse,  which,  by  the  way,  was  the  only  one 
in  the  kingdom  that  had  the  baronial  privilege  of  a 
dovecot  attached  to  it — a  special  favour  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Preston,  and,  whatever  it  might  have  been  to 
him,  of  little  use  to  me,  the  place  being  in  my  day  a 
favourite  hunting-ground  of  rats — in  this  old  ricketty 
house  I  abode  five  years.  The  spiritual  interests  of  the 
people  were  of  more  consequence  than  the  material  com- 
forts of  the  minister.  I  was  made  for  Arbirlot,  not 
Arbirlot  for  me  ;  and  so,  on  finding  that  there  was  great 
need  of  a  new  church,  on  condition  that  it  was  built,  I 
waived  ray  right  to  a  new  manse,  or  rather,  declined  Mr. 
Muule's  unsolicited  offer  of  one. 

The  church  was  an  old  building,  the  resort  of  bats,  as 
the  pigeon-house  was  of  rats.  There  was  nothing  but  an 
earthen  floor  below,  and  no  ceiling  above,  where,  on  be- 
ginning the  services  on  a  winter  Sunday,  I  have  often 
seen  the  snow,  that  had  blown  thro':gh  the  slating,  lying 
white  on  the  rafters,  waiting  to  ^arable  down  on  the 
heads  of  the  people,  when  loosened  by  their  breath.  As 
to  stoves,  they  were  never  thought  of — the  pulpit  had  to 
keep  the  people  warm.  The  church,  besides,  was  found 
to  be  too  small  for  the  congregation  •  so  we  b^t  about  it, 
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and  got  up  what  was  practically  a  new  church,  naking  a 
collection  on  the  day  of  its  opening  for  a  parochial 
library ;  and — however  little  £15  be  thought  of  now, 
when  the  Free  Church  alone  raises  every  year,  by  tl\e 
voluntary  contributions  of  her  people,  nearly  half  a 
million  of  money — in  those  days,  when  people  were  ac- 
customed to  give  nothing  beyond  a  halfpenny,  and  the 
more  generous  part  of  them  a  whole  penny,  to  the  ladle, 
a  collection  of  £15  was,  if  not  a  world's,  at  least  a  parish 
wonder.  It  was  thought  an  extraordinary  effort,  and  left 
tlie  good  people  in  a  state  of  prostration,  exhausted  and 
astonished  at  their  own  liberality. 

The  rose  has  thorns ;  and  it  is  not  often  in  Providence 
but  some  ill  is  linked  to  good.  So  happened  it  here. 
This  new  church  set  me  and  a  number  of  my  farmers  at 
loggerheads  ;  and  that  fell  out  thus  : — 

The  old  church  at  first  had  been  built,  but  not  seated, 
by  the  proprietor.  The  tenants  put  in  a  number  of  the 
pews  and  faulds,  as  the  square  seats  were  called,  at  their 
own  cost.  The  expense  of  this  was  paid  by  the  incoming 
to  the  outgoing  tenant.  When  I  went  to  Arbirlot,  I 
found  the  farmers  who  did  not  require  them  for  their 
cottars  and  servants — as  in  time  and  under  an  improved 
system  of  husbandry  the  farms  had  become  less  populous 
— letting  their  seats  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  and 
hamlets  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  parish  and  charging 
the  poor  people,  in  the  shape  of  seat-rent,  a  most  exor- 
bitant interest — 100  per  cent,  on  their  outlay.  When 
the  church  was  rebuilt,  we  invested  some  hundreds  of 
pounds,  the  property  of  the  Kirk  Session,  in  erecting  a 
part  of  the  building,  where  the  pews  would  yield  a 
moderate  fair  interest  of  some  5  or  10  per  cent,  on  our 
outlay.  This,  rt'ith  the  additional  accommodation  pro- 
vided, brought  down  the  value  of  the  farmers'  seats — 
there  was  an  end  to  the  oppression  of  the  people,  and 
their  making  a  gain  of  godliness. 
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But  what  a  stoiin  got  up,  and  blow  for  days  and  weeks 
round  my  dovotwl  head  !  renuiuling  mo  of  the  saying  of  u 
worthy  old  woman,  who,  on  hearing  a  talk  of  my  popularity 
when  first  I  went  to  Arbirlot,  delivered  herself  of  these 
words  :  "  You  are  a'  speakin'  of  the  fine  young  man  you 
have  just  gotten  for  a  minister ;  but  if  he  is  faithful  to 
his  Matter,  be  sure  he'll  have  a'  the  blackguards  of  the 
parish  on  his  tap  in  three  weeks ! "  This  did  happen 
afterwards,  indeed ;  for  some  two  or  three  of  tho  greatest 
blackguards  in  the  parish  did  their  utmost — though  they 
failed — to  blast  my  happiness  and  usefulness. 

These  farmers  were,  as  tho  world  goes,  respectable 
enough  men ;  nor  were  they  all  implicated  in  this  mean 
transaction.  More  than  once  the  common  people  came  to 
me  under  the  cloud  of  night  to  express  their  hopes  and 
anxious  wishes  that  I  would  stand  to  my  position  and 
by  them,  which,  unpleasant  as  it  was,  I  did.  The  farmers 
threatened  to  give  nothing  to  tho  poor's  fund  at  tho 
Sabbath-day  collections,  and  some  carried  their  threat 
into  c.  mention — one  in  particular,  a  rich  man,  who  was 
accustomed  to  rule  the  roast,  and  was  mightily  indignant 
I  would  not  take  the  law  from  his  mouth.  But,  backed 
by  the  factor,  and  having  my  I'lders  well  in  hand,  we  did 
not  budge  a  foot,  and  tho  storm  by-and-by  subsided,  and 
the  result  was  a  happy  one.  What  threatened  at  first  to 
destroy,  in  the  end  established  my  position  and  influence 
in  the  parish. 

Physically,  mentally,  morally,  religiously,  my  parish- 
ioners were,  take  them  overhead,  a  remarkably  well- 
conditioned  people ;  and  though  the  glebe  was  small,  and 
the  stipend  by  no  means  large,  being  on  an  average  of 
years  but  £197,  yet  on  the  whole,  and  among  such  a 
people,  I  might  thank  God,  and  say  that  the  lines  had 
fallen  to  me  in  pleasant  places.  Including  a  portion  of 
another  parish  practically  attached  to  mine,  the  popula- 
tion amounted  to  about  one  thousand  souls,  and  during 
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the  wholo  seven  years  I  spent  there,  none  of  them  wore 
ever,  so  fur  as  I  can  recollect,  charged  with  any  criminal 
offence. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  case  of  murder  that  filled  us  all 
with  horror,  but  though  committed  on  one  who  had  been 
a  native  of  Arbirlot — whose  churchyard,  in  her  case,  had 
to  give  up  its  dead — it  was  neither  committed  in  the 
parish  nor  by  a  parishioner.  I  relate  it  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  words,  •'  Bo  sure  your  sin  will  find  you 
out :  "— 

Sitting  one  bright  summer  day  in  my  manse,  n 
criminal  officer  was  introduced  into  my  room.  Ho  pre- 
sented an  order  from  the  sheriff'  of  the  county,  requiring 
me,  as  guardian  of  the  churchyard,  to  allow  the  autho- 
rities to  exhume  the  body  of  a  woman  that  had  been 
buried  there  some  six  weeks  before ;  her  husband  had 
been  apprehended  on  suspicion  of  having  murdered  her, 
and  was  already  lodged  in  the  prison  of  Arbroath.  Of 
course  I  had  to  obey ;  and  on  going  to  the  churchyard, 
found  some  criminal  officers  who  had  come  to  exhume  the 
body,  and  medical  men  who  had  come  to  examine  it, 
standing  by  her  grave.  The  news  by  this  time  had 
spread,  gathering  the  villagers,  who  stood  afar  off",  struck 
with  horror  at  the  crime ;  but  also  so  shocked  at  this 
violation  of  a  grave,  and  at  the  use  to  be  made  of  their 
bcwls  and  platters,  that  I  could  not  get  one  of  them  to 
lend  any  for  the  service  of  the  dissection.  The  manse 
had  to  furnish  them ;  and  it  was  after  no  small  trouble 
that  I  got  one  of  the  villagers  to  give  us  the  use  of  an 
old  disused  barn,  where  the  corpse  was  carried  for  the 
post-mortem  examination.  "  Wheresoever  the  carcase  is," 
says  the  Bible,  "  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  to- 
gether ;  "  and  I  remember  how  I  was  reminded  of  these 
words  when,  the  coffin  being  raised  and  laid  on  a  flat 
tombstone,  the  lid  was  raised,  displaying  the  body  in  its 
shroud,  already  stained  with  corruption.     All  of  a  sudden 
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a  cloud  of  bluobottlo  flios  buzzed  over  us,  und  settled 
down  in  black  Hwurms  on  the  body. 

On  its  being  curried  into  the  burn,  the  doctors  pro- 
ceeded to  their  work,  oxumininj>;  the  various  organs — the 
bruin  among  others.  To  reach  it  they  hud  to  chisel  ott 
the  skull-cup,  und  I  think  the  most  horrible  sight  I  ever 
saw  was  then  and  there,  when,  us  I  stood  ut  her  feet, 
every  blow  of  the  chisel  niude  the  corpse  upjieur  us  it 
nodding  to  me.  On  some  of  the  viscera  being  opened, 
they  showed  the  clearest  truces  of  death  brought  about 
by  arsenic — u  dangerous  poison  to  the  murderer  us  well 
us  to  his  victim,  since  (while  muny  other  poisons  kill, 
and  in  u  few  duys  or  even  hours  leave  no  evidence  behind 
them  to  illustrute  the  suying,  "  Murder  will  out ")  this 
preserves  for  a  long  time  the  tissues  it  comes  in  contact 
with  from  decay  und  corruption,  und,  us  in  this  case,  rises 
us  it  were  from  the  gruve  to  uppoar  in  court,  and  to  bo  a 
witness  uguinst  the  murderer.  The  doctors  having 
bottled  up  evidence  enough  to  hang  the  murderer,  wo 
guve  the  body  back  to  the  grave,  and  they  took  them- 
selves off,  to  tind,  however,  on  reaching  the  town,  that 
the  ruffian,  foreseeing  that  his  sin  would  find  him  out, 
when  he  heard  that  they  were  off  to  raise  and  examine 
the  body,  had  cheated  the  gallows.  Poor  v.etch!  ho 
had  hanged  himself  in  his  cell. 

In  this  rjojjulation  of  a  thousand  parishioners — to 
return  to  them — there  were  three  units  that  stood  out 
in  a  marked  wav  from  the  rest.  There  was  one  Dis- 
senter,  a  very  worthy  man,  a  tailor,  who  travelled  every 
(Sunday,  fair  weather  and  foul,  ten  or  twelve  miles  in 
order  that  he  might  worship  with  his  own  small  sect  of 
Old  Light  Seceders  in  Arbroath ;  there  was  one  man 
who  could  not  read,  but  he  was  an  interloper,  and  not  a 
native ;  and  there  was  one  man  who  did  not  attend  church 
on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  he  was  crazy.  The  first  was 
much  respected  ;  the  second  was  regarded  as  a  curiosity. 
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people  pointinpf  him  out  as  the  man  who  could  not  road  ; 
and  tlio  third  nobody  hocdod,  far  Iobm  tollowod  hitt 
example. 

On  the  other  hand,  wo  had  two  or  throi^  as  had, 
immoral  t(dlows  as  woro  to  be  found  in  the  whole  eountry, 
yet  they  were  never  out  of  ehurcli. 

I  remember  with  no  small  sutistaetion  how  I  took  the 
wind  out  of  the  sailr,  -^f  one  of  these,  in  an  attempt  he 
made  to  mortily  m.',  at  the  very  time  I  was  showing 
him  kind  and  Christian  attentions.  He  had  been  very 
ill,  and  was  prepared  to  express  his  gratitude  for  my 
attentions  on  a  day  when  f  went  to  visit  him,  and  when 
ho  expected  me  to  do  so.  At  that  time  the  Voluntary 
Controversy  was  raging  tiiroughout  the  country,  and  a 
fierce  and  scurrilous  attack  had  been  made  on  me  by  a 
low  pamphleteer  in  Arbroath.  With  this,  which  I  had 
not  seen  but  had  heard  of,  this  "  fellow  of  the  baser 
sort "  had  furnished  himself,  that  he  might  annoy  and 
mortify  his  minister  by  getting  mo  to  take  it  home  and 
read  it.  So,  no  sooner  had  I  finished  praying  with  him, 
and  was  on  my  feet  to  go,  than  he  said,  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Guthrie,  here  is  a  pamphlet  about  you  !  "  I  saw  ma- 
lignity gleaming  in  his  eyes,  and,  suspecting  the  truth, 
turned  round  to  ask,  "Is  it  for  or  against  me  ?  "  "  Oh," 
ho  replied,  "  against  you  ;  "  and  never  did  a  man  look 
more  mortified,  more  chopfallen  than  he,  on  my  saying, 
with  a  merry  laugh,  "  Ah,  well,  you  may  keep  it ;  had  it 
been  for  me,  I  would  have  read  it.  I  never  read  anything 
that  is  against  me ! " 

If  I  ever  knew  any  who  might  be  considered  "  repro- 
bates," this  man  and  his  associates  were  so ;  to  a  larg(^ 
extent  answering  to  the  character  of  those  Paul  describes 
at  the  close  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Itomans,  "  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind,  to 
do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient :  being  filled 
with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  cove- 
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tousness,  maliciousness :  full  of  envy,  murder,  debate, 
deceit,  malignity  :  whisperers,  backbiters,  haters  of  God, 
despiteful,  proud,  boasters,  inventors  of  evil  things,  dis- 
obedient to  parents :  without  understanding,  covenant 
breakers,  without  natural  aflfection,  implacable,  un- 
merciful." 

These,  the  black  sheep  of  my  flock,  had  no  influence  in 
my  parish ;  so  that,  though  they  hated  me  with  a  perfect 
hatred — hating  me,  however,  without  a  cause,  save  this, 
that  they  hated  God  and  all  in  his  service — their  antago- 
nism cost  me  no  trouble. 

It  was  otherwise  with  one  of  the  principal  farmers  of 
the  parish,  on  an  occasion  when  I  bad  to  contend  in 
defence  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  rights  of  his  underlings. 
He  was  not  a  communicant,  yet  was  never  absent  from 
church  ;  and  being  a  man  of  wealth,  of  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing, of  political  and  social  influence,  with  large  stores  of 
knowledge  and  a  cultivated  mind,  he  stood  in  many 
respects  the  chief  man  in  the  parish.  He  was  what  I 
fancy  would  now-a-days  be  called  very  "Broad"  in  his 
views;  but  this  advantage  I  derived  from  that,  and  his 
presence  in  church — I  was  made  more  careful  than  I 
might  otherwise  have  been  in  my  preparations  for  the 
pulpit,  that  I  might  win  him  over  to  the  truth,  and  give 
him  no  reason  for  despising  either  it  or  its  preachers. 

AVell,  there  came  with  the  harvest  season,  a  year  or  two 
before  I  left  Arbirlot,  the  most  unpropitious  weather. 
It  rained,  and  rained,  and  rained  ;  till,  in  the  fields  where 
the  stooks  stood  green  atop,  the  farmers  thought  they  saw 
ruin  staring  them  in  the  face.  There  was  yet  no  serious 
damage  done ;  but  when  all  were  dreading  another  week 
of  such  weather  to  realise  the  worst  apprehensions,  the 
clouds  began  to  break  up  on  a  Friday.  With  the  baro- 
meter and  the  wind,  the  hopes  of  the  farmers  rose  on 
Saturday ;  and  on  Sunday,  during  which  the  favourable 
change  continued,  our  people  came  to  church  to  thank 
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Him  who  holds  the  wind  in  His  fist  and  makes  the  clouds 
His  chariot.  All  prepared  on  Monday  morning,  and  by 
the  skreigh  0'  day,  to  be  at  work  in  the  fields. 

Monday  came ;  and,  ere  the  day  was  half  over,  the 
report  had  flown  througli  the  parish  that  the  person 
I  have  referred  to,  on  leaving  church,  had  gathered  his 
farm  servants  and  cottars,  and  Jaid  his  orders  on  them 
to  turn  out  to  the  fields,  and  spend  the  rest  of  the  Lord's 
day  in  gathering  in  the  harvest.  Remonstrance  was  in 
vain.  What  were  their  consciences  and  religious  scruples 
to  him  ?  It  was  at  their  peril  they  would  refuse.  Taken 
imawares,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who,  otherwise  kind 
enough,  was  an  autocrat  in  his  way,  and  had  the  power, 
as  they  knew,  of  turning  them  at  the  time  out  of 
house  and  holding,  the  poor  people,  though  with  great 
reluctance,  and  with  hearts  and  consciences  ill  at  ease, 
yielded. 

He  himself,  not  being  a  member  of  the  church,  was 
beyond  our  authority.  Not  so  his  cottars  and  servants, 
who,  being  communicants,  were  amenable  to  discipline. 
We  summoned  them  before  the  Kirk  Session,  where  they 
all  appeared  to  express  great  regret ;  and,  as  we  knew 
how  they  had  been  concussed,  we  recommended  the  Pres- 
bytery, to  whom  we  had  reported  the  case,  to  deal  very 
leniently  and  tenderly  with  them. 

But  how  this  petty  tyrant  raged  and  fumed  !  talking 
tall,  big  words  about  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and 
ending  personal  attacks  on  me  by  a  challenge  to  defend 
myself  and  my  Sabbatarian  views  at  a  public  meeting  in 
the  church.  In  reply,  I  offered  him  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  subject  at  a  meeting  in  my  manse ;  and, 
for  his  sake  as  well  as  that  of  religion,  keeping  my 
temper,  in  addition  invited  him  to  breakfast  on  the 
occasion.  He  declined  the  breakfast,  but  accepted  the 
meeting.  I  never  prepared  for  any  encounter  by  so  much 
prayer  and  pains,  nor  came  off — as  I  believed — after  some 
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two  hoiirs'  discussion,  with  such  success  ;  so  knoclclng 
the  ground  from  below  his  feet,  so  demonstrating  his 
gross  ignorance  of  Scripture,  and  tearing  to  slireds  and 
tatters  the  few  miserable  arguments  he  had  tc  produce, 
that  my  heart  relented,  and  I  could  not  but  feel  sorry 
for  the  man.  He  made  great  eftbrtM,  after  I  left,  to  get 
the  Presbytery  to  consent  that  all  record  of  the  case 
should  be  expunged  from  the  books  of  the  Kirk  Session 
of  Afbirlot,  which  they,  approving  as  much  of  what  I.  as 
they  disapproved  of  what  he  had  done,  refused  to  comply 
with. 

To  end  this  story  of  the  battle  for  the  Sabbath,  I 
may  add — first,  no  such  breach  of  the  Lord's  day  had 
ever  been  before  committed  by  any  farmer  in  Arbirlot 
but  by  this  man's  father ;  and  secondly,  that,  even  in  a 
material  point  of  view,  he  gained  nothing,  or  worse  than 
nothing,  by  it.  Other  farmers  waited  till  Monday  before 
they  lifted  stook  or  sheaf ;  and  when  they  were  stacking 
their  crops  in  good  condition,  his  barn-yard  was  smoking 
like  a  kiln.  His  grain  had  not  been  ready  for  carrying 
on  the  Sunday,  and  every  stack  built  on  tha'j  day  heated, 
as  they  call  it,  and  had  to  be  taken  down  on  Monday ;  so 
this  oppression  of  his  underlings  and  breach  of  the  Sab- 
bath-day cost  him,  besides  loss  of  character,  loss  of  labour, 
of  time,  and  grain.  The  people,  as  well  they  might,  were 
much  struck  with  this :  his  sin  had  found  him  out,  and 
his  neighbours  who  feared  God,  respected  His  law,  and 
trusted  in  the  old  proTnise  of  harvest  as  well  as  seed-time, 
saw  in  the  sound  condition  of  their  stacks  and  stack-yards 
how,  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  " He  thit  believeth  shall 
not  make  haste." 

Most  of  the  farms  in  my  parish  were  of  moderate  size, 
and  their  tenants,  in  consequence,  in  the  happy  condition 
of  having  raither  poverty  nor  riches.  Numbers  were  what 
are  called  "  life-rents,"  where  the  tenant  held  the  farm 
for  his  life,  and,  being  old  taeks,  or  leases,  paid  a  very  low 
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rent,  not  half,  or  perhaps  the  third,  of  a  fair  charge  per 
acre.  In  these  cases  the  result  was  the  opposite  of  what 
many  might  expect.  Those  who  sat  on  such  easy  terms 
were  in  many  instances  the  least  easy  in  their  circum- 
stances ;  while  those  farmers  flourished  who  paid  a  good, 
fair  rent  to  the  landlord.  Thev  who  should  have  been 
rich  became  bankrupts — their  ^.^Ids  worse  cultivated,  and 
their  character,  on  the  whole,  less  respectable  than  that  of 
their  apparently  less  fortunate  neighbours.  Nor  was  this 
difficult  to  explain.  Their  too  easy  circumstances  bred 
idleness,  and  the  idleness  bred  dissipation ;  and  from  these 
results  I  learned  that  he  is  the  best  landlord  wbo  exacts 
such  rents  as  require  his  tenants  to  be  "  diligent  in 
business,"  self-denying,  industrious,  and  economical. 

Though  there  were  some  black  sheep  among  them — one 
a  notorious  libertine,  and  two  or  three  who  made  occa- 
sionally a  too  free  use  of  the  bottle — the  farmers  on  the 
whole  were  a  highly  respectable  class  of  men.  There 
were  some  curious  studies  of  human  nature  among  their 
number.  One,  a  tall,  powerful  man,  fit  to  stand  for  bodily 
bulk  foremost  in  the  rank  of  grenadiers,  was  shy  to  a 
disease.  He  always  managed  to  be  away  at  the  time  of 
my  ministerial  visitations,  and  I  don't  think  I  exchanged, 
seven  words  with  him  during  my  seven  years  at  Arbirlot, 
beyond  a  brief  salutation  when  we  happened,  very  much 
to  his  discomfort,  to  encounter  each  other  on  the  road. 
Then  I  had  a  funny  pleasure  in  making  up  to  him,  and 
compelling  him,  as  he  blushed  to  the  ears,  to  speak.  I 
have  seen  him,  when  he  descried  me  approaching,  go 
off  at  a  larxgent,  clear  dyke  or  ditch  by  help  of  his  long 
legs,  to  cut  across  the  fields ;  and  when  there  was  no 
escape,  I  never  expected  to  my  question,  "  How  do  you 

do,  Mr.  ?  "  anything  beyond  this  (discharged  like 

a  bolt  from  a  crossbow,  and  no  sooner  discharged  than 
he  took  to  his  heels,  and  was  off"  like  the  bolt),  "  Brawlie, 
thank   ye  ;  hoo  are  ye  yersel  r*  " 
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Another  was  a  very  odd  character,  who  might  have 
formed  a  very  fine  one — with  some  oddities,  no  doubt — 
and  instead  of  becoming  bankrupt,  might  have  become 
the  wealthiest  man  in  the  parish  had  he  never  touched 
drink.  I  wish  all  men  were  abstainers  ;  but  they  spe- 
cially need  to  be  so  who,  like  my  poor  friend,  are  of  a 
highly  excitable  temperament.  His  thermometer  stood 
always  at  the  boiling  point ;  and  as  the  least  extra  stimu- 
lant made  him,  so  to  speak,  boil  over,  he  said  and  did  all 
manner  of  absurd  and  often  outrageous  things.  Once 
he  became  so  furious  and  insolent  that  I  had  to  order 
him  out  of  the  manse ;  and  yet  he  was  a  kind,  generous 
creature,  with  a  considerable  dash  of  what  was  good.  He 
died  as  he  lived,  a  most  curious  mixture  of  benevolence 
and  folly.  The  lawyer  who  was  writing  to  his  dictation, 
having  written  down  legacies  of  five  hundred  pounds  to 
this  person,  and  a  thousand  pounds  to  that,  and  so  on,  at 

length  laid  down  his  pen,  saying,   "  But,  Mr.  ,  I 

don't  believe  you  have  all  that  money  to  leave." 

"  Oh,"  was  the  reply,  *'  I  ken  that  as  well  as  you,  but 
I  just  want  to  show  them  my  good  will !  " 

Much  is  to  be  allowed  for  in  such  cases,  nor  are  they 
to  be  judged  of  by  the  common  standard  we  aj^ply  to 
others.  Ignorant  of  those  constitutional  and  physical 
peculiarities  that  have  much  to  do  in  moulding  the  life 
and  character,  we  often  judge  harshly  and  wrongously  ; 
and  there  is  reason,  as  well  as  charity,  in  believing  that 
many  will  have  cause  to  say  with  Dand : — "Let  us 
fall  now  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord :  for  his  mercies  are 
great :  but  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man."  "  For 
He  knoweth  our  frame  :  He  rememjjereth  that  we  are 
dust." 

In  respect  of  industry,  sober  habits,  intelligence,  moral 
conduct,  the  common  people  were  not  behind,  if  they  were 
not  before,  those  of  any  parish  in  Scotland.  They  were 
more  favourably  situated  .than  most.     When  I  succeeded 
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in  getting  an  ale-house,  which  stood  in  the  village  by 
my  manse,  closed,  there  remained  but  one  public-house 
in  the  whole  parish  to  corrupt  it ;  and  as  that,  lying  close 
on  the  town  of  Arbroath,  was  miles  away  from  most  of 
my  people,  its  curse  was  little  felt  by  us.  A  poor  work- 
man came  one  dark  night  reeling  out  of  its  door  to  mis- 
take his  road — he  being  a  stranger  in  the  place — and  was 
found  next  morning  lying  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mck, 
over  which  he  had  tumbled  in  the  darkness  and  his 
drunkenness.  His  body  was  carried  into  the  church, 
where,  on  the  following  Sunday,  I  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  event,  preaching  a  sermon  against  drunkenness.  I 
sought  also  to  improve  the  event  in  another  way,  by 
attempting  to  get  the  public-house  closed.  But  here  I 
failed. 

The  intelligence  of  my  people  was  as  remarkable  as 
their  sobriety.  While  the  latter  was  due  in  a  good  mea- 
sure, no  doubt,  to  the  absence  of  temptation,  the  first  was 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  an  element  not 
found  in  all  country  parishes.  Many  of  them  were 
weavers.  Power-looms  had  not  then,  as  they  have  now, 
drawn  all  weaving  into  the  towns,  and  the  click  of  the 
shuttle  was  heard  on  all  sides  in  my  parish,  almost  every 
farm  having  two  or  three  cottages  occupied  by  weavers 
besides  those  occupied  by  the  ploughmen.  The  tenants 
of  these  were  bound  at  certain  seasons,  such  as  haymaking 
and  harvest  time,  to  leave  their  ordinary  occupation  and 
to  assist  in  the  labours  of  the  fields.  Ordinarily,  these 
cottars  wrought  at  the  loom  ;  some  of  the  daughters  and 
sons  of  the  family  following  the  father's  craft,  and  work- 
ing under  his  own  eye — a  happy,  I  may  say  a  holy  thing 
for  them — where  they  were  safe  from  the  temptations 
to  which  thoughtless  and  inexperienced  youth  is  exposed 
in  the  large  weaving-shops  and  crowded  mills  of  our 
manufacturing  towns.  Their  webs,  when  finished,  they 
carried    into  Arbroath,  where   discussions   with  the  co- 
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fraternity  there  on  politics,  religion,  trade,  and  alj 
public  matters  belonging  both  to  the  State  and  Church, 
enlarged  their  minds,  and,  as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,  put 
an  edge  on  their  intellects  rarely  to  be  found  among 
a  purely  agricultural  people ;  and  thus,  with  some  of  its 
rural  bloom  on  their  cheeks,  they  combined  the  homely, 
kind,  simple  manners  of  the  country  with  the  sharpness 
and  power  of  talk  that  distinguitjhed  the  weavers  of  the 
town.  Among  this  class  there  were  not  a  few  men  as 
remarkable  for  their  native  talents  as  for  their  piety. 
They  were  great  readers,  devourers  of  books,  and  that 
to  good  purpose.  One,  for  instance,  though  a  hard- 
working man  at  the  loom,  finished  an  ordinarily  sized 
volume  every  week ;  and  how  he  read,  how  far  he  was 
from  skipping  over  the  pages,  the  following  anecdote 
will  illustrate : — 

The  parish  library,  which  I  instituted,  was  kept  in 
the  manse,  books  being  given  out  every  Saturday  by 
myself,  and  by  my  wife.  On  my  return  from  Edinburgh 
on  one  occasion,  I  brought  with  me  for  the  library  two 
volumes  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  sermons,  where,  as  every  one 
knows,  words  occasionally  are  found  which  are  not  in 
common  use.  Thinking  these  would  be  a  famous  prize 
for  David  Gibson,  the  weaver  friend  I  allude  to,  I  put 
the  first  volume  into  his  hands,  expecting  him  to  return 
with  it  on  the  following  Saturday.  The  day  came,  but 
not  he.  It  was  three  weeks  before  he  returned.  This 
astonished  me,  but  not  so  much  as  when,  on  my  offering 
him  the  second  volume,  he  declined  to  take  it.  On 
expressing  my  surprise,  as  I  thought  he  of  all  men 
would  most  appreciate  the  power  and  eloquence  of  that 
mighty  preacher,  he  said,  "  Minister,  I  have  not  time 
for  him!" 

"  Time  !"  I  replied ;  "  David,  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
"You  see,  sir,"  he  answered,  "I  got  on  so  slowly;    I 
had  to  sit  with  the  book  in  the  tae  hand  and  the  Die- 
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tionar'  in  the  ither  ;  and  the  warst  of  it  was,  I  could  na 
find  his  lang-nebhed  words  in  the  Dictionar' !  " 

This  man  was  a  noble  specimen  of  our  countrymen. 
Though  in  humble  life,  of  a  most  independent  spirit ;  of  a 
courage  that  would  have  faced  man  or  devil  in  a  good 
cause ;  of  deep  and  ardent  piety ;  a  diligent  labourer  in 
Sabbath-schools ;  of  powerful  intellect  and  warm  affec- 
tions ;  but,  like  our  countrymen — of  whom  it  is  said  that 
"  a  Scotchman  never  tells  his  wife  that  he  loves  her  till 
he  is  dying" — not  demonstrative.  He  was  warmly  at- 
tached to  me ;  yet  I  remember  when  I  left  Arbirlot  and 
bade  him  farewell,  he  never  so  much  as  said  a  word,  even 
to  bidding  me  goodbye ;  but  there  he  stood,  a  powerful, 
broad-chested  man,  with  the  big  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks,  and  my  hand  in  his  with  a  grasp  like  a  smith's 
vice. 

I  got  a  number  of  prayer  meetings  established,  which, 
however,  in  every  case  did  not  work  so  well  as  I  could 
wish. 

I  got  a  number  of  Sabbath-schools  also  set  a-going  in 
various  districts  of  the  parish,  which,  conducted  by  the 
elders  and  people  themselves,  were  a  great  success. 

Besides  the  parish  library  already  alluded  to,  and  which 
succeeded  beyond  ray  most  sanguine  expectations,  I  esta- 
blished a  savings-bank,  conducting  it  myself,  and  leaving 
in  it  some  six  hundred  pounds,  where  the  working  classes, 
to  whom  almost  the  whole  deposits  belonged,  might  not 
otherwise  have  saved  six  hundred  pence. 

The  success  of  the  bank  and  library  I  attribute  very 
much  to  this,  that  I  myself  managed  them.  They  were 
of  great  service  by  bringing  me  into  familiar  and  fre- 
quent and  kindly  contact  with  the  people.  They  trusted 
me,  where  they  would  not  others,  with  a  knowledge  of 
their  money  affairs.  The  lads  and  lasses  liked  that  their 
minister  should  see  that  they  were  economical  and  self- 
denying,  and  thriving  even  in  this  world,  and  that  they 
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should  thus  rise  in  his  good  opinion.  Thoy  liked  to 
have  a  crack  with  him  about  boohs,  and  that  ho  should 
sec  they  were  making,  over  religious  books  and  books  of 
general  knowledge,  a  good  use  of  their  evening  hours. 

To  give  the  Saturday  evenings  to  such  work  implied 
my  commencing  preparations  for  the  Sabbath  and  the 
pulpit  in  good  time,  nor  was  it  ever  my  wont  to  put  these 
off  to  the  fag-end  of  the  week. 

These  and  other  extra  labours  which  I  undertook 
showed  the  people  that  I  was  seekinp"  to  live  for  them, 
not  for  myself — that  I  came  not  to  lord  it  over  God's 
heritage,  not  to  be  their  master,  but  their  minister,  in 
the  original  sense  of  the  word ;  and  to  the  man  who 
wants  to  establish  himself  in  the  hearts  of  his  people, 
wean  them  from  vice  and  the  world,  turn  them  to  virtue 
and  Christ,  I  may  venture  to  say,  let  him  "  go  and  do 
likewise." 

I  had  much  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  some  of  the 
common  people,  out  of  whom  I  could  have  picked  half- 
a-dozen  of  such  sterling  piety  and  superior  talent  as 
made  me  often  regret  that  they  had  been  lost  to  the 
ministry ;  and  I  may  add,  that  though  they  were  no 
censorious  critics,  the  knowledge  that  I  had  such  hearers 
had  a  good  effect  in  making  me  more  careful  than  I 
might  otherwise  have  been  in  preparing  for  the  pulpit. 
No  doubt,  one  should  preach — as  David  Hume,  the 
sceptic,  said  one  of  the  Browns  *  seemed  to  do — as  if  they 
saw  Jesus  Christ  by  their  side ;  yet  the  presence  of 
superior,  able,  pious  hearers,  though  furnishing  a  lower 
motive,  is  one  to  keep  a  man  up  to  his  work  and  to  be 
thankful  for. 

Among  other  remarkable  persons  among  the  common 
people,  was  James  Dundas,  a  weaver,  who  lived  on  the 
north-west  boundury  of  the  parish,  on  a  lone  moor, 
where,  beyond  his  wife's,  he  had  no  society  but  that  of 
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Ood  and  nature.  James  might  have  been  a  poet,  thouj^fb 
I  don't  know  that  he  ever  cultivated  the  Muse  ;  a  man 
he  was  of  such  an  impassioned  nature,  lofty  thoughts, 
and  singularly  vivid  imagination. 

Illusions  of  the  eye  are  common  enough  ;  but  the  only 
instance  of  an  illusion  of  the  ear  I  ever  heard  of  was 
one  he  related  to  me,  and  which  occurred  on  the  morning 
of  a  Communion  Sabbath.  He  rose,  bowed  down  by  a 
sense  of  sin,  in  great  distress  of  mind ;  he  would  go  to 
church  that  day,  but  being  a  man  of  a  very  tender 
conscience,  ho  hesitated  about  going  to  the  Lord's  table ; 
deep  was  answering  to  deep  at  the  noise  of  God's  water- 
spouts, and  all  God's  billows  and  waves  were  going  over 
him  ;  he  was  walking  in  darkness,  and  had  no  light. 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  proceeded  to  put  himself  in  order 
for  church,  and  while  washing  his  hands,  no  one  by,  lie 
heard  a  voice  say,  "  Cannot  I,  in  my  blood,  as  easily  wash 
your  soul,  as  that  water  does  your  hands?"  "Now, 
Minister,"  he  said,  in  telling  me  this,  "  I  do  not  say 
there  vtis  a  real  voice,  yet  I  heard  it  as  distinctly,  word 
for  word,  as  you  now  hear  me.  I  felt  a  load  taken  oft 
my  mind,  and  went  to  the  Table  and  sat  under  Christ's 
shadow  with  great  delight." 

Neither  poet  nor  painter  ever  presented  a  more  graphic 
and  brilliant  picture  than  this  man  in  relating  a  dream  he 
had,  which  greatly  comforted  him  under  the  death  of  a 
daughter,  his  only  child,  who  died  in  her  maiden  bloom, 
and  who  for  her  beauty  and  still  better  qualities  was 
reckoned  the  flower  of  the  parish.  I  remember  but  the 
barest  outline  of  it.  lie  thought  he  was  standing  with 
his  daughter  within  the  door  of  heaven.  Two  long  lines 
of  shining  angels  stretched  from  near  where  they  stood, 
to  a  throne  occupying  the  end  of  this  glorious  vista.  Our 
Lord  filled  the  throne.  All  of  a  sudden  his  daughter 
parted  from  him.  He  followed  her  form  ;  he  saw  her  walk 
away  and  down  between  the  ranks  of  cherubim  and  sera- 
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phim ;  at  length  sho  approached  the  throne,  whi>re  ho 
saw  hor  fall  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  then  he  awoke, 
and  behold  it  was  a  dream. 

During  this  period  my  life  was  graciously  preserved 
both  from  danger  and  through  it. 

In  the  yeiir  1832,  we  were  threatened  by  cholera, 
which  raged  like  a  fire  around  us,  but  never  crossed 
the  boundary  of  the  parish  ;  a  circumstance  due,  under 
God,  to  the  precautions  we  took,  promptly  establishing  a 
cordon  satntairc,  appointing  a  committee  and  constable  to 
watch  over  the  safety  of  the  parish,  nor  allow  any  tramp 
or  beggar  to  enter  it.  A  medicine-chest  was  got  and 
placed  in  the  manse  under  my  care,  that  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  plague  might  be  promptly  met  with  the  most 
approved  remedies.  The  medicine-chest  was  never  used. 
Our  trust  was  in  God  and  prevention.  So  one  found, 
whom  we  promptly  bundled  out  of  the  parish.  This  was 
the  son  of  the  "  beadle  "  or  church  officer.  He  lived  in 
Dundee,  where  his  wife,  if  not  some  children  also,  had 
fallen  victims  to  the  cholera.  I  learned  late  on  a  Sunday 
night  that  he  had  arrived  in  our  parish.  By  dawn  of 
day  on  Monday  morning  my  servant  boy  was  on  horse- 
back, galloping  to  all  the  farms  of  the  committee,  sum- 
moning each  to  make  haste  to  a  meeting  at  the  manse ; 
and  before  the  beadle's  son  was  well  out  of  his  bed, 
we  marched  him  off,  out  and  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
parish. 

In  1834,  typhus  fever  became  epidemic  in  Arbirlot.  Its 
mortality  was  dreadful.  In  one  considerable  hamlet  there 
was  not  a  house  in  which  there  was  not,  or  had  not  been, 
a  dead  body ;  and  the  panic  was  such  as  to  loosen  the 
ordinary  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  humanity.  I  remember 
of  a  cottage  in  that  hamlet,  where  I  found  the  father, 
mother,  and  two  children,  all  laid  low  under  the  fever — 
one  child  convalescent,  sitting  by  the  fireside — and  none 
to  attend  on  them  but  a  little  girl,  one  of  the  daughters. 
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ubout  ten  years  old.  No  neighbour  would  ent(>r  the  house ; 
not  oven  the  man's  own  brother,  nor  uny  member  of  his 
family,  though  they  lived  next  door.  I  hud  myself  to 
minister  to  their  necessities.  So  terror-stricken  were  the 
[)eoi)lo  by  the  very  infectious  and  deadly  character  of  the 
disease,  that  they  would  not  iielp  either  for  love  or  money. 
One  of  the  farmhouses  was  like  the  ward  of  un  infirmary; 
the  father  and  nine  children  were  all  at  one  time  lying 
under  the  fever  ;  u  servant  had  died  of  it ;  the  other  ser- 
vant had  fled  ;  and  there  was  none  to  nurse  all  these, 
some  of  them  to  appearance  at  the  gates  of  death,  but 
the  mother,  and  a  daft  woman  who  had  not  the  sense 
to  be  afraid.  Many  a  day  I  entered  that  house,  expecting 
to  find  some  of  them  dead,  and  yet,  by  a  wonderful  pro- 
vidence, they  all  "  icavHcllcd  tlircu(jh." 

Trusting  in  God,  and  feeling  that  I  was  in  the  way  of 
duty,  I  went  everywhere,  and  never  had  any  apprehensions 
for  myself  but  once,  when  I  found  myself  in  the  inner 
or  bm  end  of  a  cottage — a  small  room  without  a  fire- 
place, or  any  proper  means  of  ventilation — which  two 
beds,  I  may  say,  filled  up,  leaving  an  open  space  of  some 
few  feet  only  between.  On  the  floor  lay  two  boys,  stricken 
down  by  the  fever;  while  the  beds  were  occupied,  the, 
one  by  thu  father,  the  other  by  the  mother,  both  not  only 
quite  unconscious,  but  in  the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  /// 
articiilo  mortis.  We  laid  them  a  few  days  afterwards  in 
one  grave.  On  leaving  that  poisonous  atmosphere  and 
appalling  spectacle,  I  washed  my  hands  and  face  and 
rinsed  my  mouth  and  nostrils  in  a  burr  that  met  the 
sea  close  by  the  door. 

This  brings  to  my  remembrance,  in  my  Edinburgh 
experience  of  typhus,  what  falsehoods  and  strange  ex- 
pedients the  degraded  and  desperate  characters  of  our 
large  towns  adopt  to  raise  money.  A  woman  came  one 
day  to  ask  me  to  visit  a  man  who  had  been  struck  down 
by  a  horse.  He  lived  in  the  west  side  of  the  Castle  Wynd, 
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and  tliou^^h  that  was  not  in  my  parish,  which  took  in 
only  tho  east  side  oi'  tho  Wynd,  I  agreed  to  ^o,  on 
learning  that  my  good  friend  Mr.  Wilkie,  their  minister, 
was  out  of  town.  After  climbing  three  or  four  foul  stairs, 
I  found  myself  in  a  room  which,  amid  much  wretched- 
ness, retained  in  a  fine  chimney-piece  and  ornamental 
ceiling  some  vestiges  of  former  glory.  Hero  stood  two 
very  humble  beds ;  in  one  lay  a  woman,  in  whose  yellow 
skin  and  gla/ed  eyes  and  sunken  face  I  saw  at  once  a 
very  bad  case  of  typhus  fever.  Tho  man  might  be  in  the 
other  bed,  so  I  turned  to  it,  and  there  lay  another  woman, 
still  worse  of  the  same  deadly  malady,  for  she  was  coma- 
tose, unconscious.  On  expressing  my  astonishment  at 
this,  I  was  told  that  the  man  I  was  brought  to  see  as 
knocked  down  by  u  horse  lay  in  a  closet  to  which  a 
woman  pointed,  and  on  passing  in  there  I  found  a  man 
knocked  down  indeed,  not  by  a  horse,  but  by  the  same 
i'vxcr.  I  found  that  a  woman  had  been  carried  out  of  that 
room  the  previous  day  to  the  infirmary,  and  another  the 
day  before  that  to  the  grave. 

With  no  small  indignation  at  this  trick,  I  administered 
a  sharp  rebuke  to  the  persons  wiio  had  brought  me  there 
by  a  lie,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  money  they  would 
soon  turn  into  drink.  I  gave  them  no  money  but  some 
solemn  exhortations  and  prayer,  and  left  to  make  for  a 
confectioner's  shop  where  I  might  wash  my  hands  and 
rinse  my  mouth,  and  where,  on  my  way,  I  was  discovered 
from  the  other  side  of  tho  street  by  an  eminent  minister 
belonging  to  our  party.  We  were  in  the  thick  of  the 
great  church  fight  that  issued  in  the  Disruption.  He 
crossed  over  to  me,  eagerly  asking  the  news  about  our 
affairs.  I  had  no  right  to  expose  liim  to  danger,  so  I 
said  at  once,  "My  good  sir,  I  am  not  very  canni/  just 
now." 

"  How,"  he  replied  ;  "  have  you  been  seeing  any  case 
of  typhus  fever  P" 
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"  Never  saw  a  worse,"  was  my  nnswer ;  nt  which,  leiivinp; 
the  Church  to  her  fate,  niul  uinuHiiig  me  ho  us  to  forget  ull 
my  own  peril,  he  went  otl"  like  the  shot  of  a  gun  ! 

Some  good  and  great  men — and  ho  was  botli — have  a 
nervous  dread  of  infection,  which  haj)pily  I  had  not ; 
hence,  in  part  at  least,  the  impunity  with  which  I  have 
faced  disease  and  death  in  the  most  deadly  forms — this 
being  ono  of  the  means  whereby  God  preserves  us  from 
the  pestilence  that  walkoth  in  darkness  and  the  destruc- 
tion that  wasteth  at  noonday. 

At  the  same  time,  while  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  expose  my 
life,  as  much  as  a  soldier,  when  I  was  called  to  do  so,  I 
always,  wherever  it  was  possible,  made  the  door  bo  left 
open,  and  stood  between  it  and  the  bed,  not  between  the 
bed  and  the  fireplace. 

A  special  danger  to  mysell  occurred  in  1837.     In  that 
year  iuHuenza — "  the  influence,"  as  the  Italians  originally 
called  the  disease — of  a  most  virulent  type,  spread  all  of 
a  sudden  over  the  whole  land,  slaying  its  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  like  a  deadly  plague.      Men  absurdly 
reject   the   Bible  because  of  its  mysteries  ;    there  is  no 
mystery  greater  than   the   propagation   of  that  disease. 
In  the   beginning  of  the  week,  my   parish   was   in  the 
I'ujoyment  of  its  usual  health,  and  before  the  week  was 
closed,  almost  every  house  was  smitten.     Attacked  myself 
on  Friday,  I  passed  the   night  in  a  state   of  delirium; 
but  having  recovered  sense  enough  on  Saturday  morning 
to  send  my  servant  boy  through   tho  parish  to  intimate 
that  there  would  be  no  service  tho  following  day,  I  learned 
to  my  surprise,  on  his  return,  that  the  disease  had  already 
swept  over  the  whole  parish,  like  fire  over  tho  prairie. 
There  was  not,  indeed,  as  in  Egypt,  a  dead  body  in  every 
house  ;  but  in  every  house,  or  almost  every  house,  there 
was  one  or  more  ill ;  and  of  the  eleven  parish  churches 
in  my  Presbytery,  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath,  more  than 
the  half  were  shut  that  Sunday.     I  fancy  the  like  never 
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happened  before  or  since.  My  own  illness  was  mucli 
aggravated  in  consequence  of  leaving  my  bed  to  go  to  the 
death-bed  of  Mr.  Burns,  my  father-in-law,  one  of  the 
parish  ministers  of  Brechin,  and  one  of  the  most  pious  and 
devoted  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Laid  up 
in  Brechin,  I  \\as  fo.  three  weeks  in  great  jeopardy,  and 
for  three  days,  to  use  a  common  expression,  swam  for  bare 
life.  But  in  answer  to  prayers  inspired  only  by  the  faith 
that  God  can  save  at  the  uttermost,  I  weathered  the  storm, 
and  after  some  months  resumed  my  duties  at  Arbirlot. 

And  here  let  me  warn  those  who  read  these  lines 
against  putting  off' to  a  death-bed  the  things  that  cone  jrn 
their  everlasting  peace.  Though  I  lived,  I  went  at  uhat. 
time,  I  may  say,  through  the  process  of  dying.  To  the 
sufferer,  dying  is  not  at  all  the  terrible  thing  onlookers 
often  suppose.  The  feelings  are  akin  to  those  of  one  who, 
weary  and  drowsy,  is  about  to  fall  asleep.  If  there  is  not 
delirium,  or  actual  coma,  there  is  great  apathy — a  state  ol 
strange  indifference  to  the  concerns  of  the  soul  that  is 
passing  into  eternity,  of  the  body  that  is  descending  to 
the  grave,  of  the  parents,  wife,  and  children,  amid  whose 
tears,  and  prayers,  and  lamentations,  we  are  dying — but 
dying  unaffected,  the  only  one  there  with  a  dry  eye.  I 
remember  an  eminent  saint,  Lady  Carnegie,  saying,  "Let 
no  one  delay  to  old  age,  seeking  and  making  sure  of  an 
interest  in  Christ ;  for  I  have  now  seen  eighty-live  years, 
and  yet  don't  feel  old."  And  this,  which  is  a  great 
blessing  if  not  abused,  accords  with  my  own  experience. 
But  if,  lor  this  and  for  many  other  reasons,  old  age  or  the 
approach  of  it  is  a  bad  season,  a  death-bed  is  every  way 
a  much  worse  one,  for  making  our  peace  with  God — a 
work  requiring  our  utmost  efforts  and  most  earnest 
prayers,  if  these  words  have  any  meaning,  "The  king- 
dom of  heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it 
by  force." 

An  incident  of  this  illness  may  be  mentioned   as  an 
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example  of  shrewdness  on  the  part  of  a  sick-nurse.  Whon 
death  seemed  at  hand,  and  when  my  wife  was  engaged  in 
prayer,  along  with  my  mother  and  sisters,  for  (as  they 
thought)  the  passing  spirit,  this  woman  burst  into  the 
room  to  exclaim,  "  Na  !  he  is  to  live  vet !  ho  has  lifted  his 
hand  to  scratch  his  brow  ! "  A  curious  rrround  of  confi- 
dence this,  and  yet  there  was  philosophy  in  it ;  that 
simple  act  provliio:  that  vitality  and  sensibility  were  re- 
turning. And  si!,(:'  the  tide  had  turned,  it  gave  ground 
to  hope  that  the  «hip,  after  all,  was  moving  and  might 
float  off  the  reef,  and  come  safe  to  land. 

Besides  that  physiological,  there  was  a  curious  psycho- 
logical phenomenon  connected  with  this  grave  illness,  of 
which  1  have  a  distinct  recollection.  One  day  when  my 
eldest  brother,  David,  who  had  succeeded  my  father,  and 
was  then  Provost  Guthrie,  was  in  the  room — only  one 
person  being  allowed  to  be  there  at  a  time — I  saw  a 
strange  but  most  lovely  flower  growing  out  of  the  mantel  ■ 
piece.  Before  this  I  had  seen,  nnd  also  talked  with,  many 
persons — the  unsubstantial  visions  of  a  disordered  fancy 
— who  had  never  been  there.  But,  being  ac;piaintances 
and  friends  of  mine,  they  mirjht  have  been  there  ;  and 
thus  my  reason  vi^as  unable  to  cont"ol  or  correct  my  de- 
lirium. In  the  case  in  question,  however,  the  judgment 
was  more  than  a  match  for  the  disordered  eye ;  and  so 
here,  contrary  to  the  common  proverb,  "Seeing  was  not 
believing."  One,  on  being  told  that  a  penurious  person 
had  given  five  pounds  to  a  collection,  and  that,  had  he 
been  picsent,  he  would  have  seen  it,  not  believing  such  a 
thing  possible,  replied,  "Had  I  seen  it,  I  wouldn't  have 
believed  my  own  eyes !  "  xVnd  no  more  did  I, — saying 
to  iiy  brother,  "I  see  that  flower  as  distinctly  as  I  see 
you ;  yet  I  know  that  it  is  not  there,  that  I  must  be 
delirious,  because  T  know  it  to  be  impossible  for  a  flowei' 
to  grow  out  of  that  dry  stone." 

Duiing  my  incumbency  at  Arbirlot  I  was  the  means 
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of  saving  two  lives ;  the  one  by  a  special  providence,  the 
other  by  promptitude. 

In  the  sweet  and  picturesque  dell  through  which  the 
Elliot  runs  to  sweep  by  the  rock  on  which  the  old  Castle 
of  Kelly  stands,  and  lose  itself  in  the  sea,  stood  two  or 
three  cottages,  one  of  which  was  inhabited  by  an  old 
woman  with  limbs  so  paralysed  that  she  could  not  move 
ii  foot,  though  the  house  were  on  fire  around  her.  She  had 
a  daughter  who,  for  her  own  and  her  mother's  support, 
wrought  in  a  flax-mill ;  a  very  dutiful  daughter  too,  who, 
unlike  many  nowadays,  would  have  worked  her  fingers 
to  the  bone  before  her  mother  should  want  or  be  de- 
graded into  a  paupc'r.  It  was  her  practice  before  she  went 
to  hev  work  in  the  mill  to  heap  up  the  flax  refuse  or  poh 
in  the  wide  open  fireplace,  and  having  lighted  it,  to  seat 
her  mother  down  in  a  chair  before  this  smouldering,  slow- 
poing  fire.  There,  with  the  Bible  or  kuitting-needles  in 
lier  hands,  she  sat  warm,  snug,  and  comfortable  till  the 
nical  hours  brought  her  daughter  home. 

One  day  I  set  off'  to  visit — as  I  often  did — this  worthy 
old  lady ;  I  felt  u  strange  impulse  to  visit  her  that  day, 
breaking  through,  for  that  .purpose,  ray  usual  routine  of 
visiting  the  sick.  On  my  way  down  the  lonely  dell  I  met 
an  acquaintance  with  whom  I  had  soiriething  interesting 
to  discuss  ;  but  in  the  niidstof  our  ttilk  broke  off  abruptly, 
under  a  strange  and  inexplicable  feeling  that  I  should  go 
at  once  to  make  out  my  visit.  I  wondered  at  this  ;  but 
ceased  to  do  so  when  I  opened  the  door  of  the  cottage  and 
stood  for  a  moment  rooted  to  the  spot  by  the  sight  which 
met  my  eyes.  The  hiyyitt^  of  pob  had  been  undermined  by 
the  fire,  and  becoming  top-heavy  had  fallen  forward  in  a 
burning  mass  on  the  hearth-stone  and  all  around  the 
chair  in  which  the  old  woman  was  seated.  The  flames 
had  made  their  way  to  her  feet ;  and  there  she  was  sitting, 
pale  as  a  ghost,  unable  to  move  a  limb,  gazing  on  death 
creeping  forward  towards  her  in  that  appalling  form  !     A 
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minute  more  and  tlie  fire  had  seized  her  clothes,  and  she 
had  been  burned  to  a  cinder.  One  bound  carried  me  to 
her  side ;  and,  removing  her  out  of  the  fiery  circle,  we 
joined  together  in  praising  God  for  her  marvellous  pre- 
servation, believing  more  firmly  than  ever  in  a  special 
providence ;  for  how  else  was  I  to  account  for  the  strong 
impulse  which  I  felt  to  break  through  my  usual  routine 
that  day,  and  which  moved  me,  strangely  as  I  thought  at 
the  time,  to  break  away  from  my  acquaintance  and  hasten 
to  the  scene  of  what  one  minute  more  had  turned,  into  one 
of  death  and  horrible  disaster  ? 

In  the  second  case,  a  youth  who  had  been  driving  a 
cart-load  of  coals  to  the  schoolmaster's  house  in  the  village 
had  received  from  him  a  glass  of  whisky — a  bad  way  of 
rewarding  any  kindness,  too  common  in  those  days.  He 
had  hardly  drunk  it  and  left  the  door,  when  he  was 
seized  with  tetanus,  or  lock-jaw.  A  doctor  had  been  found, 
who,  finding  himself  unable  to  part  the  teeth  and  open 
the  mouth  for  the  admini:.tratinn  of  medicine  by  irons 
from  the  smithy  and  other  appliances,  ordered  a  hot  bath. 
News  of  this  was  brought  to  me  as  I  sat  in  my  study. 
Without  delay  the  fires  were  blazing  in  our  chimneys,  and 
with  pots  and  puns  of  hot  water  from  the  manse,  and 
other  houses,  we  filled  a  barrel  in  the  cottage  into  which 
he  had  been  carried,  and  where  he  lay,  teeth  clenched, 
limbs  and  arms  rigid  as  iron,  and  his  spine  bent  up  like  a 
bow.  The  doctor  prepared  the  medicine  and  committed 
the  bathing  of  the  poor  fellow  to  me.  We  stripped  him  to 
the  skin  and  I  made  a  thermometer  of  my  hand.  I  was 
glad  to  withdraw  it,  the  water  was  so  hot ;  knowing, 
however,  that  the  hotter  the  better  in  such  a  case — and 
the  case  had  come  to  be  desperate — I  resolved  to  risk  it ; 
so,  giving  the  signal  to  three  or  four  stout  fellows  who 
stood  by,  they  plunged  him  in  feet  foremost  up  to  the 
neck ;  he  roared  like  a  bull,  and  was  taken  out  ere  long 
red  as  a  boiled  lobster,   but  happily  with  the  clenched 
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teeth  and  locked  jaws  parted  wide  enough  to  allow  the 
doctor  to  administer  the  medicine  and  thereby  save  his 
life. 

He  never  found  fault  with  me  for  that  parboiling,  as 
did  a  worthy  old  bodic  for  the  rme  by  which  I  got  her 
into  the  Montrose  Asylum  and  thereby  saved  her  reason. 
She  had  lost  it.  It  was  useless  to  argue  with  her ;  so, 
being  a  little  vain,  though  a  pious  old  bodie,  I  took 
her  on  her  weak  side  and  found  her  quite  willing  to  agree 
to  my  proposal  that  she  should  have  a  drive  in  a  carriage ; 
all  the  more  that  I  assured  her — but  without  explaining 
how — that  it  would  do  her  a  great  deal  of  good.  Away 
she  went,  quite  delighted  with  the  honour  of  a  carriage, 
which  never  halted,  however,  till  it  drove  within  the 
gates  of  the  Montrose  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  event  turned 
out  as  we  hoped  and  wished.  The  case  had  been  taken 
in  time ;  and  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  she  was  back  to 
her  cottn.ge  in  her  sound  mind.  Hearing  of  that,  and 
glad  of  that,  I  went  to  see  her,  never  dreaming  that  she 
would  have  any  recollection  of  how  .^he  was  wheedled 
away  ;  I  am  amused  even  now  on  recollecting  the  way  in 
which  she  taught  me  my  mistake.  Shj  was  sitting  alone 
by  the  fireside  on  my  opening  the  door ;  and  before  I  had 
time  to  speak,  she  turned  round,  and  shaking  her  finger 
at  me,  with  more  fun  than  anger  in  her  face,  said,  "  Eh, 
Minister,  I  didna  think  ye  wud  ha'  telt  a  lee ! " 


1,  Salisbury  Road,  Edinbuiioh  :  November,  1872. 

There  are  two  matters  specially  connected  with  Arbirlot 
which  some  who  read  these  memoirs  may  turn  to  good 
use ;  my  Sabbath  services  for  the  young,  and  my  mode  of 
preparing  for  the  pulpit. 

On  entering  that  charge,  I  learned  that  my  predecessors 
had  had  two  diets  for  worship  on  the  Lord's  day,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  interval  of  half  an  hour. 
This  required  the  getting  up  of  two  distinct  discourses 
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week  by  week,  a  serious  task  for  any  man,  and  an  almost 
impossible  task  for  a  raw  young  man  to  do  well. 

Hugh  Miller,  a  very  competent  and  indeed  first-rate 
authority  on  matters  of  composition,  said  to  me  that  he 
wondered  how  a  minister  could  come  forth  Sunday  after 
Sunday  with  even  one  good  and  finished  discourse.  Robert 
Hall  had  no  lower  estimate  of  the  difficulties  and  labours 
of  the  pulpit ;  as  appears  in  his  reply  to  the  question  of 
one  who  asked — '•  How  many  discourses  do  you  think, 
Mr.  Hall,  may  a  minister  get  up  each  week  ?"  "  If  he  is 
a  deep  thinker  and  great  condenser,"  was  Hall's  answer, 
"  he  may  get  up  one  ;  if  he  is  an  ordinary  man,  two ; 
biit  if  he  is  an  ass,  sir,  he  will  produce  half-a-dozen  ! " 

Whii3  these  two  diets  were  to  lay  a  burden  on  me 
heavy  to  bear,  calculated  to  stunt  my  growth  as  a 
preacher,  I  found  that  they  did  not  accomplish  the  end 
in  view  ;  not  more  than  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  congre- 
gation remaining  dviring  the  interval  to  attend  the  second 
service.  So,  instead  of  two  services,  extending  in  all 
over  three  hours,  I  introduced  the  practice  of  one  service 
at  noon,  which  lasted  two  hours ;  whereby  my  people  in 
the  mass  not  only  got  more  preaching,  but  had  their 
attention  fixed  on  one  subject.  This  was  an  advantage 
to  them ;  for  it  is  apt  to  happen  with  two  discourses  on 
two  difierent  subjects  discharged  close  on  each  other,  as 
with  the  two  balls  of  boys'  tow-guns,  the  one  drives  out 
the  other  ;  and,  moreover,  it  was  an  advantage  to  me, 
since  I  had  to  prepare  only  one  discourse,  a  little  longer 
than  ordinary — the  attention  of  the  congregation  being 
relieved  from  the  strain  of  a  too  long  continued  tension 
by  a  short  prayer  and  the  singing  of  a  psalm  in  the 
middle  of  the  discourse. 

At  six  o'clock  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
I  held  a  service  of  a  peculiar  kind.  It  was  an  invention 
of  my  own,  and  its  advantages  were  so  many  Jind  great 
that  I  recommend    it   to    all   ministers  wherever   prac- 
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ticable.  Indeed,  I  believe  even  iu  f"wns  it  would  prove 
the  best  way  of  employing  the  Stibbuth  evenings — better, 
both  for  ministers  and  people,  than  the  usual  forenoon  and 
afternoon  services. 

Having  got  three  or  four  Sunday-schools  set  up  in 
various  districts  of  the  parish  for  the  children — boys  and 
girls  under  fifteen  yea/sof  age — which  were  conducted  by 
elders  and  others,  and  which  I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
in  the  winter  months,  I  formed  a  class  for  young  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five. 
These  young  persons,  amounting  to  forty  or  fifty  in  num- 
ber, I  met  with  in  the  church  on  the  Sunday  evenings. 
We  had  psalm  singing  and  prayer,  much  the  same  as 
at  ordinary  public  worship.  The  subjects  of  examination 
were,  first,  one  or  two  questions  from  the  Larger  Cate- 
chism, its  subject  matter  being  broken  down  to  the  most 
ordinary  comprehension,  and  abundantly  illustrated  by 
examples  and  anecdotes ;  second,  the  sermon  or  lecture, 
delivered  in  the  forenoon,  was  gone  over  head  by  head, 
introduction  and  peroration,  the  various  topics  being  set 
forth  by  illustrations  drawn  from  nature,  the  world, 
history,  etc.,  of  a  kind  that  greatly  interested  the  people, 
but  such  as  would  not  always  have  suited  the  dignity  and 
gravity  of  the  pulpit. 

It  was  astonishing  how  full  an  account  of  my  discourse 
I  got  from  the  more  intelligent  of  my  class  ;  and  as  none 
could  be  sure,  when  at  church  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day,  but  that  they  might  be  called  up  for  examination  in 
the  evening,  there  were  thus  formed  in  all  of  them  habits 
of  close  attention.  This  exercise  was  open  to  all  who 
chose  to  be  present.  It  supplied  the  lack  of  an  ordiuaiy 
Sabbath  service  to  those  whose  farm  or  household  duties 
hindered  them  from  getting  to  church  in  the  morning ; 
and  very  many  returned  in  the  evening,  interested  in  the 
exaniination  of  the  class  (which  contained  members  of 
their  own  or  neighbours'  faniiHes),  saying  that  they  liked 
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tho  discourse  as  gone  over  i  i  the  class  even  better  than 
as  delivered  from  the  pulpit. 

Many  wondered  how  I  got  the  modest  and  often  ;jhy 
country  lads  and  lasses  to  show  courage  for  this  public 
trial ;  but  that  is  easily  explained.  I  never  allowed  any 
of  them  to  put  themselves  to  &hame  ;  shaping  my  questions 
to  their  age  and  intelligence,  and  whenever  I  saw  any 
about  to  trip,  interposing  to  prevent  an  exposure.  They 
knew  I  would  do  so ;  and  so,  instead  of  hanging  back, 
they  were  so  eager  to  leave  the  ordinary  Sunday-schools 
and  join  the  "Minister's  Class" — which  embraced  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  chief  farmers,  as  well  as  the  families 
of  their  cottars  and  ploughmen — that  I  had  a  difficulty 
in  keeping  them  back. 

So  much  interest  was  felt  in  this  class,  that  the  area 
of  the  church  was  usually  filled,  and  people  walked  out 
from  the  town  of  Arbroath,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  to 
be  present.  None  of  the  services  and  ecclesiastical 
machinery  at  work  did  so  much  good,  perhaps,  as  this 
class.  It  embraced  tho  young  at  the  most  critical  period 
of  life,  at  what  is  called  "the  tynin'  or  the  winnin'  time." 
It  fostered  any  piety  that  God's  grace  had  implanted  ;  it 
cultivated  their  minds,  and  formed  bonds  of  the  strongest 
attachment  between  them  and  me,  much  to  my  pleasure, 
and,  I  had  reason  to  hope,  to  their  profit. 

The  other  matter  I  referred  to  as  specially  worthy  of 
the  consideration  of  preachers  was  my  mode  of  pro- 
paring  my  disc  ourses  for  the  pulpit.  I  gave  some  account 
of  this  in  a  paper  in  the  Smidai/  Mafjaziite*  which  was 
written  at  the  request  of  certain  theological  students  in 
Amei'ica,  and  has  since  been  translated  into  the  Frcncb 
tongue,  and  put  into  cii'cidation  on  the  Continent. 

Tiiough  I  was  popular  enough  as  a  licentiate,  I  entered 
on  my  charge  at  Arbirlot,  knowing  really  very  little  of 
the  art  of  preaching. 

*  Miiy  1,  1871. 
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I  had,  when  a  student  in  divinity,  paid  more  than 
ordinary  attention  to  tlie  art  of  elocution,  knowing  liow 
much  of  the  efl'ect  produced  on  the  audience  dejx'iided 
on  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter ;  that,  in  point  ol 
fact,  the  manner  is  to  the  matter  as  the  powder  is  tc 
the  ball.  I  had  attended  elocution  classes  winter  aftei 
winter,  walking  across  half  the  city  and  more,  after 
eight  o'clock  at  night,  fair  night  and  foul,  and  not 
getting  back  to  my  lodgings  till  a'^out  half-past  ten. 
There  I  lear;ie.l  to  find  out  and  correct  many  ac(juired 
and  more  or  less  awkward  defects  in  gesture — to  be,  in 
fact,  natural ;  to  acquire  a  command  over  my  voice  so  as 
to  suit  its  force  and  emphasis  to  the  sens  0^  and  to  modulate 
it  so  as  to  express  the  feelings^  whether  of  surprise,  or 
grief,  or  indignation,  or  pity.  I  had  heard  very  indif- 
ferent discourses  made  forcible  by  a  vigorous,  and  able 
ones  reduced  to  feebleness  by  a  poor,  pithless  delivery, 
I  had  read  of  the  extraordinary  pains  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  took  to  cultivate  their  manner  and  become  masters 
of  the  arts  of  elocution ;  and  I  knew  how,  by  a  masterly 
and  natural  use  of  these,  Whitefield  could  sway  the 
crowds  that  gathered  to  hear  him  at  early  mom  on  the 
commons  of  London,  as  a  breeze  does  the  standing  corn, 
making  men  at  his  pleasure  weep  or  laugh  by  the  way  he 
pronounced  "  Mesopotamia  !  "  Many  have  supposed  that 
I  owe  any  power  I  have  of  modulating  my  voice,  and 
giving  >.iTect  thereby  to  what  I  am  delivering,  to  a  musical 
ear.  On  the  contrary,  I  am,  as  they  say  in  Scotland, 
"  timmer  tuned' — have  not  the  vestige  cvfn  of  the 
musical  faculty,  never  knowing  when  people  go  oflF  the 
tune  but  when  they  stick  ! 

This  fact  recalls  to  my  recollection  an  incident  that 
happened  a  short  while  after  I  left  Arbirlot  to  be  a 
minister  in  Edinburgh  : — 

I  had  undertaken  to  pveuch  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  St. 
George's  Churcl;  for  a  benevolent  society,  and,  as  it  was 
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my  first  public  sermon,  I  went  with  somo  measure  of 
nnxicity  to  the  church.  It  was  full  to  the  door.  "Whether 
the  prosen(!C  of  such  a  large  place  anrl  fashionable  v  ongre- 
gatiou  was  too  much  for  the  precentor,  I  know  not ;  but 
ho  went  quite  out  of  the  tune.  lie  tried  another,  with 
no  bettor  success.  "With  pale  face  and  quavering  voice, 
the  poor  fellow  tried  a  third ;  but,  if  ever  on,  he  was 
soon  oft'  the  rails.  He  was  now  trembling  all  over.  People 
in  the  pews  were  hanging  down  theii*  heads,  and  I  was 
left  pitting  in  the  pulpit  in  vcx-itioii  and  a  pretty  pother. 
If  this  was  to  go  on,  what  was  to  come  of  my  sermon  and 
of  the  collection  for  the  Destitute  Old  "Women's  Society  ? 
I  rose,  and,  proceeding  with  the  order  of  service  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred,  said,  "  Let  us  pray  " — relieving  all 
from  a  most  awkward  predicament,  and  leaving  the  pre- 
centor time  to  gather  up  his  scatt'^-'cd  senses  and  conduct 
the  rest  of  the  psalmody  very  well.  Never  was  any  man 
more  grateful — he  could  hardly  have  been  more  so,  though 
I  had  plucked  him  out  of  the  sea.  "When  I  was  unrobing 
in  the  vestry,  he  came  up  to  mo,  saying,  "  How  much  I  was 
obliged  to  you  for  the  way  you  saved  me  to-day,  Mr. 
Guthrie!"  "Ah!  friend,"  I  replied;  "I  fancy  I  did 
more  for  you  than  you  could  in  such  circumstances  have 
done  for  me.  Had  I  stuck  in  my  sermon,  would  you  have 
started  up  to  relieve  me  by  saying,  *  Let  us  sing '  ?  " 

When  I  went  to  Arbirlot,  I  knew  pretty  well  how  to 
speak  sermons,  but  very  little  about  how  to  compose 
them ;  so  I  set  myself  vigorously  to  study  how  to  illustrate 
the  great  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  enforce  them,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  sleepers  in  the  church,  no  wandering 
eyes,  but  everywhere  an  eager  attention.  Savingly  to 
convert  my  hearers  was  not  within  my  power;  but  to 
command  their  attention,  to  awaken  their  interest,  to 
touch  their  feelings,  and  instruct  their  minds  was — and 
I  determined  to  do  it. 

With  this  end.  I   used  the  simplest,  plainest  terras, 
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avoiding  anything  vulgar,  but  alvvuys,  whoro  possible, 
employing  tho  Saxon  tongue — tho  mothor-tonguo  of  my 
hearers.  I  studied  tho  stylo  of  tho  addresses  which  the 
ancient  and  inspired  propliots  delivered  to  tho  [)ooplc  of 
Israel,  and  saw  how,  differing  from  dry  disquisitions  or  a 
naked  statement  of  truths,  they  abounded  in  metaphors, 
figures,  and  illustrations.  I  turned  to  the  gospels,  and 
found  that  Ho  who  know  what  was  in  man,  what  could 
best  illuminate  a  subject,  win  the  attention,  and  move  the 
heart,  used  parables  or  illustrations,  stories,  comparisons, 
drawn  fi'om  tho  scenes  of  nature  and  familiar  life,  to 
a  large  extent  in  His  teaching ;  in  regard  to  which  a 
woman — type  of  tho  masses — suid,  "The  paris  of  tho  Bible 
I  liko  best  are  the  likes." 

Taught  by  such  models,  and  fcucouragcd  in  my  reso- 
lution by  such  authorities,  I  resolved  to  follow,  though 
it  should  be  at  a  vast  distance,  these  ancient  masters  of 
the  art  of  preaching ;  being  all  tho  more  ready  to  do  so, 
as  it  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  natural  turn  and 
bias  of  my  own  mind. 

I  was  careful  to  observe  by  the  faces  of  my  hearers, 
and  also  by  the  account  the  more  intelligent  of  my 
Sunday  class  gave  of  my  discourses,  the  style  and  cha- 
racter of  thost!  parts  which  had  made  the  deepest  ini- 
pressio..,  that  I  might  cultivate  it. 

After  my  discourse  was  written,  I  spent  hours  in  cor- 
recting it ;  latterly  always  for  that  purpose  keeping  a 
blank  page  on  my  manuscript  opposite  a  wi'itten  one, 
cutting  out  dry  bits,  givir.g  point  to  duF  ones,  making 
clear  any  obscurity,  and  narrative  parts  more  grapiiic, 
throwing  more  pathos  into  appeals,  and  copying  God  in 
His  works  by  adding  the  ornamental  to  the  useful.  Tho 
longer  I  have  lived  and  composed,  I  have  acted  more  and 
more  according  to  the  saying  of  Sir  Joshua  Koynolds 
in  his  "  Lci;tures  on  Painting,"  that  God  does  not  give 
excellence  to  men  but  as  tho  reward  of  labour. 
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To  this,  with  my  style  of  delivery,  and  S(>lf- possession, 
iind  command  und  flexibility  of  voice,  and  power  of 
throwing  myself  into  the  characters  I  was  depicting — 
thereby  feeling  their  emotions,  and  expressing  them  in 
such  language,  and  looks,  and  tones  as  they  would  them- 
selves have  done — I  attribute  the  "popularity"  whith 
I  early  gained  and  maintained  for  well-nigh  forty  years 
of  a  public  ministry. 

These  things  I  mention  for  the  instruction  and  encou- 
ragement of  others.  Here,  as  in  other  spheres,  "prayer 
imd  pains  "  will  do  anything. 
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Though  but  a  dumb  companion  and  friend,  I  mi»st 
<levoce  a  few  lines  to  the  memory,  and  affection,  and  sens(! 
of  my  dog  "  Lob,"  who,  lying  often  at  the  head  of  tht; 
pulpit  stairs,  occupied  a  place  on  Sundays  nearly  as  con- 
spicuous as  myself  Ho  was  a  magnificent  Scotch  dog  ol 
great  size ;  brave  as,  or  rather  braver  than,  a  lion.  .He 
expressed  his  respect  for  decent  and  well-conditioned 
visitors  b}  rushing  to  the  gate  as  if  he  were  bent  on 
devouring  them,  and  gave  them  a  welcome  both  with 
tail  and  tong\ie.  I5eggars,  and  all  orra  ckaractcr-s,  he 
wasted  no  wind  on  ;  but,  maintaining  an  ominous  silence;, 
stuck  close  to  their  heels,  showing  a  beautiful  set  of  teeth, 
und  occasionally  using  them;  only,  however,  to  warn  the 
t/((n<jrek  to  be  on  their  good  behaviour. 

Ho  had  but  one  bad  habit  when  I  had  him, — to  see  a 
cat  was  to  fly  at  it.  This  ended  in  his  worrying  to  death 
a  favourite  grimalkin  belonging  to  a  neighbour,  and 
that  catastrophe  raised  a  formidable  commotion  I  saw 
that  I  must  part  with  Bob  or  impair  my  usefulness ; 
so,  with  many  regrets,  I  sent  him  to  Brechin,  fifteen 
miles  off'. 

There,  early  on  the  ibllowing  Sunday  morning,  Bob 
was  observed  with  head  and  tail  erect,  and  a  resolute 
purpose   in  every  look  and  movement,   taking  his    way 
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iVom  my  hrother's  house.  My  brotlior's  wife,  struck  with 
Ins  air,  said  to  one  of  hor  daughters,  who  hiughcd  nt 
1  ho  idea,  "  There  is  IJob,  and  I'll  wugcir  lie  is  o(f  to 
Arbiriot !  "  Whether  he  had  kept  the  road,  or  gone  by 
some  mysterious  path  aeross  eountry  straight  as  the  crow 
Hies,  I  know  not;  but  when  I  was  leaving  the  church, 
about  one  o'ldock,  I  was  raot  by  the  beadle,  with  his  old 
f'uco  lighted  up  with  an  unusual  exjjression  of  glee,  and 
exclaiming — for  my  dog  and  Johnny  had  been  always 
fust  friends — "  You  manna'  put  him  awa',  Minister, 
though  lie  sliould  worry  a'  the  cats  in  the  parish  ! " 

On  going  to  the  manse,  I  found  Bob  outside  the  gate, 
ns  flat,  prostrate,  and  motionless,  as  if  he  had  been  stone 
(load.  It  was  ylain  he  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  ho 
had  been  banished,  and  had  returned  without  leave,  and 
was  liable  to  bo  hanged,  drowned,  shot,  or  otherwise 
punished  at  my  will.  I  went  up  to  him,  and  stood  over 
him  for  a  while  in  ominous  silence.  No  wagging  of  his 
tail,  or  movement  in  any  limb  ;  but  there  he  lay  as  if  he 
had  been  killed  and  flattened  by  a  heavy  roller,  only  that, 
with  his  large,  beautiful  eyes  half-shut,  he  kept  winking 
and  looking  up  in  my  face  with  a  most  pitiful,  and 
penitent,  and  pleading  expression  in  his  own. 

Though  I  might  not  go  the  length  of  old  Johnny 
Bowman  in  making  him  free  of  all  the  cats  in  the 
parish,  there  was  no  resisting  the  dumb  but  eloquent 
appeal.  I  gave  way,  and  exclaimed  in  cheerful  tones, 
"Is this  you,  Bob?"  In  an  instant,  knowing  that  ho  was 
forgiven  and  restored,  he  rose  at  one  mighty  bound  into 
the  air,  circling  round  and  round  me,  and  ever  and  anon, 
in  the  power  and  fulness  of  his  joy,  nearly  leaping  over 
my  head ! 

What  his  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  were,  I  dare  not 
say ;  but  he  certainly  had  a  sense  of  shame,  and  apparently 
also  of  guilt.  Once,  for  example,  and  the  only  occasion  on 
which   WQ.  ever  knew  him  to  steal,   Mrs.  Uuthrie  came 
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unexpectedly  on  Rob  siieukinj^  out  of  the  kitcihon  with  w 
♦ihoep'B-lumd  between  his  teeth.  His  guol-likt>  and  titno- 
roua  look  displayed  eoiiHcious  guilt,  and  still  more,  before 
Hhe  had  time  to  8{)e!ik  a  word,  what  ho  did.  The  moment 
lui  saw  her,  as  if  struck  with  paralysin,  ho  drops  the 
sheep's-head  on  the  floor,  and  with  his  tail  between  his 
le<,'H,  makes  ofl'  with  all  haste,  not  to  escape  a  beating, 
for  she  never  vontured  on  that,  but  to  hide  his  siiamo. 

1,  Salibhuuy  IloAD,  Edinuuuoii  :  January  4,  1873. 

It  was  while  I  held  my  charge  at  Arbirlot,  that  the  great 
Voluntary  controversy  began  to  rage.  It  was  fed,  fos- 
tered, and  greatly  exasperated  by  the  fear  which  the  Dis- 
senters naturally  entertained  for  the  attempts  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  undt^'  Dr.  Chalmers,  was  making  to  raise  a 
htrge  number  of  additional  churches  to  bo  endowed  by 
the  State.  If  this  "  Church  Extension,"  as  it  was  called, 
succeeded,  it  would  cut  out  the  ground  below  a  large 
number  of  the  dissenting  churches  of  the  country;  since 
people,  in  the  popular  election  of  their  ministers,  would 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  Dissent,  without  having  to  pay 
for  them  by  maintaining  ministers  and  ordinances  at  their 
own  expense. 

This  was  driving  the  Dissenting  or  Voluntary  Churches 
into  a  corner.  The  bread  of  the  ministers  and  their  very 
existence  were  in  danger,  so  they  were  driven  desperate : 
ready,  rather  than  be  pulled  down  themselves,  to  pull 
down  all  Establishments. 

In  forcing  the  Dissenters  into  this  desperate  position,  I 
thought  the  Church  wrong  in  point  both  of  principle  and 
of  policy.  The  Dissenters  had  preserved  religion,  and 
made  up  for  her  lack  of  service  for  many  years  in  many 
parts  of  the  country ;  and  T  would  have  had  these 
services  practically  acknowledged  by  our  asking  the 
Government,  when  we  sought  the  endowments  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the   Church,  to   endow   any    and 
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every  party  who,  though  seceders  irom  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  adhered  to  Iior  standards.  But  this,  which  at 
that  early  period  would  have  taken  off  the  edge  of  Dissent- 
ing opposition  to  the  extension  of  the  Church  as  contem-. 
plated  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  would  thus  have  been  as 
consistent  with  policy  as  with  priricipie,  was  not  done. 

In  the  Presbytery  of  Arbroath  I  took  an  active  share 
in  the  work  of  Church  Extension.  I  was  too  poor  to 
keep  a  gig,  and  too  wise  to  get  into  debt  by  keeping 
one ;  so  I  got  a  small  cart,  which,  being  fitted  with  two 
seats  that  hui"3[  by  leathern  straps,  so  far  alleviated  the 
jolting  oi  iough  roads.  Often  accompanied  by  some  of 
my  brethren,  I  careered  along  at  night  in  this  convey- 
iince  from  distant  parts  of  the  Presbytery  where  we  had 
been  holding  meetings  ;  the  people  o'  the  villages  through 
which  we  passed  as  they  went  to  bed,  knowing,  by  the 
j-attle  of  our  Jehu-like  course,  that  the  minister  of  Arbirlot 
was  passing. 

This  zeal  of  ours  wakened  up  and  alarmed  the  Volun- 
taries of  Arbroath  and  its  neighbourhood.  They  resolved 
to  turn  the  battle  from  their  gates ;  and  so  summoned 
my  future  acquaintance  and  friend  Dr.  John  Ritchie  of 
Potter  Row,  Edinburgh,  the  Goliath  of  Voluntaryism,  to 
their  help.  They  were  led  by  a  bold  and  clever  man, 
then  a  minister  oi  one  of  the  Secession  Churches  in 
Arbroath,  and  afterwards  known  as  Dr.  Peter  Davidson 
of  Edinburgh,  lead-^i  of  the  extreme  Volvmtaries  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  He  preached  and  published 
in  Arbroath  a  sermon  against  Church  Establishments  and 
in  favour  of  Voluntaryism  ;  and  this  he  and  his  party 
there  followed  up,  by  calling  a  public  meeting  o"  their 
friends,  which  wat  to  be  addressed,  among  others,  by  Dr. 
John  Ritchie. 

The  meeting  took  place  on  a  day  whe.i  it  so  hap- 
pened that  we  had  a  meeting  of  Presbytery  in  Arbroath.* 
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After  dinner,  and  when  we  were  at  our  toddy — for  so 
things  were  managed  in  these  days — some  one  suggested 
that  we  should  go  and  hear  Dr.  Ritchie's  attack  on 
Establishments.  A  Mythodist  minister  named  Kendall, 
a  keen  anti- Voluntary,  dined  with  us  that  day,  and  accom- 
panied us  to  the  Secession  Church  where  the  meeting  was 
being  held.  Besides  him  and  myself,  there  were  Steven- 
son, the  second  minister  of  the  charge  of  Arbroath,  and 
afterwards  a  Professor  of  Divinity  in  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity ;  Robert  Lee,  the  minister  of  Inver-Brothock 
Chapel  of  Ease,  and  afterwards  well-known  as  minister 
of  Old  Greyfriars,  Edinburgh,  for  his  introduction  of 
Ritualistic  services  into  Presbyterian  worship ;  "Whitson, 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Guthrie ;  and  Kirk,  of  Barry, 
ray  successor  at  Arbirlot,  who  had  been  brought  up  a 
Moderate  in  his  native  town  St.  Andrews,  but,  a  devout, 
resolute,  conscientious  man,  had  become  an  Evangelical. 
We  got  into  a  back  seat  unobserved,  and  might  have  got 
out  equally  so,  but  for  a  circumstance  that  resulted  to 
more  than  one  of  us  in  important  consequences. 

Dr.  Ritchie  occupied  the  platform;  he  was  coarse,  no 
doubt,  but  very  clever,  and  very  comical  in  his  various 
:ittacks  on  Establishments.  It  was  impossible,  though 
you  were  the  party  attacked,  not  to  laugh,  and  laugh 
very  heartily.  "Potter  Row  John,"  as  he  was  usually 
called,  closed  his  oration  a  few  minutes  before  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  by  challenging  any  one  to  reply — 
wishing  it  to  be  inferred,  if  no  one  at  that  hour 
attempted  to  answer  his  arguments,  that  they  were  un- 
answerable. 

Fired  with  indignation  at  the  absurdity  and  the  injus- 
tice of  this  proposal,  to  our  astonishment,  and  entirely  of 
his  own  accord,  our  little  crome  Methodist  friend  sent 
forth  from  the  back  benches  where  we  were  seated  a 
vigorous  protest  against  it.  He  was  called  to  the  platform. 
I  was  against  his  going ;  but,  bold  as  a  lion,  he  threw 
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himself  into  the  crowd  which  thronged  the  passages,  and 
reappeared,  amid  great  uproar  ajid  confusion  in  the 
house,  arguing  the  question  on  the  platform  with  Peter 
Davidson  and  John  Ritchie.  Apparently  ill-used  between 
the  two,  our  little  champion's  position  awakened  both 
our  alarm  and  indignation. 

!?resently  the  contention  on  the  platform  waxed  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  till  at  length  I  could  stand  it  no  longer ; 
and,  followed  by  Stevenson,  Lee,  Kirk,  and  Whitson, 
walked  along  the  tops  of  the  seats  to  reach  the  platform 
— along  the  passages  was  impossible,  they  were  so  packed ; 
I  still  wonder  how  we  did  not  tumble.  What  an  uproar 
our  appearance  raised,  as  we  made  our  way  in  this  Indian 
file  from  the  back  of  the  church  to  the  platform !  The 
friends  of  Establishments,  scattered  here  and  there  among 
the  audience,  shouted  with  joy  at  our  pluck.  The  Volun- 
taries, who  formed  nine-tenths  of  the  assembly,  howled 
and  yelled  with  rage — some  of  the  women,  I  "-ell  re- 
member, who  sat  in  the  front  seat  of  the  gallery,  with 
arms  bared  almost  to  the  shoulder,  shaking  their  fists  at 
us  as  we  passed. 

When  silence  was  at  length  obtained,  and  the  storm 
had  somewhat  roared  itself  out,  I  repeated  our  Methodist 
friend's  protest;  but  while  refusing,  without  the  necessary 
documents  and  at  tb-it  late  hour  of  the  night,  to  engage 
in  any  controversy  with  Dr.  Ritchie,  I  undertook,  with 
help  of  my  brethren  there,  to  hold  another  public  meeting 
in  Arbroath,  where  we  should  refute  his  arguments  and 
show  that  the  facts  on  which  he  rested  his  cause  had  no 
adequate  foundation. 

Thus  publicly  committed,  we  had  to  make  the  best  of 
what  we  considered  a  bad  job,  into  which  we  had  been 
led  by  the  over-zeal  of  our  ]\Ietbodist  friend. 

We  managed  well,  dividing  Dr.  Davidson's  sermon 
into  four  or  five  parte,  aissigning  one  to  each  speaker. 

The  part  assigned  to  mc  concerned  America  and  the 
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work  of  Voluntaryism  there ;  Davidson,  in  his  sermon, 
having  maintained  that  Voluntaryism  amply  supplied  the 
wants  of  America,  and  would  ours  too,  if  Establishments 
were  abolished.  It  was  my  business  to  refute  these  state- 
ments of  his  ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  corresponded  with 
Dr.  Lorimer  of  Glasgow,  and  got  some  important  details 
from  him,  with  which  to  go  armed  to  the  approaching 
public  meeting.  Still,  not  having  them  directly  from 
American  souroc.-,  T  felt  that  their  accuracy  might  be 
challenged. 

(3n  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  the  meeting,  as 
I,  rather  cast  down,  was  ruminating  on  this,  and  ar- 
ranging my  scanty  material  so  as  to  make  the  best 
appearance,  a  farmer  of  a  neighbouring  parish,  not  a 
little  to  my  annoyance,  called  at  the  manse  with  the 
{'vident  intention  of  staying  to  tea.  On  mentioning  to 
him  how  I  was  engaged  that  afternoon,  and  what  I  had 
undertaken  to  do  the  following  evening,  he  said  he 
Avished  he  had  known  that  before  coming,  because  he  had 
u  few  days  previously  received  from  a  friend  in  Ameriwi 
u  Church  Almanack,  published  in  New  York,  which 
contained  all  the  information  on  these  matters  that  I 
wanted.  In  five  minutes  after  hearing  this,  I  had  my 
agricultural  friend's  horse  at  the  door,  and  himself  on  its 
back,  to  spare  neither  whip  nor  spur  in  riding  home, 
that  he  might  send  back  a  messenger  with  the  said 
Ahnanack  without  a  moment's  delay. 

On  getting  hold  of  this  precious  treasure,  I  foimd  it 
full  of  American  statistics,  showing  that  Voluntaryism 
was  not,  as  Mr.  Davidson  alleged,  in  his  printed  sermon, 
"  fully  sufficient  "  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  This 
accidental  call  of  the  farmer  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able providences  in  my  life.  It  furnished  me  with  mate- 
rial for  obtaining  a  triumph  over  Dr,  Ritchie  and  his 
associates,  and  thcicby  indirectly  caused  my  being  brought 
to  Edinburgh,  wi-;,h  all  <^hat  has  followed  thereupon. 
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On  the  night  appointed,*  the  Abbey  Church  iu 
Arbroath,  where  we  called  the  meeting  to  hear  our 
statement,  was  packed  to  the  ceiling  —  some  2,000 
persons  being  present.  The  Voluntaries,  headed  by 
Dr.  Davidson,  were  dispersed  in  knots  through  the 
meet'ng ;  wheroby,  when  they  hissed,  or  shouted,  or 
groaned,  they  appeared  more  formidable  than  they 
really  were.  Not  a  few  of  them  sat  in  front  seats 
of  the  gallery,  and,  with  a  stick  in  each  hand, 
drummed  away  to  drown  the  speakers  they  did  not  wish 
to  hear.  Before  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  first  speaker,  had 
finished  his  speech,  a  great  shout  arose,  which  was  ex- 
plained to  us  on  turning  our  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
door,  where  there  was  a  manifest  commotion  among  the 
croAvd.  Dr.  Ritchie  was  entering  the  meeting !  He  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Edinburgh  on  purpose,  and  his 
appearance  was  hailed  by  his  friends  with  shouts  of 
triumph.  A  hasty  consultation  on  our  part  settled  the 
course  we  were  to  pursue,  while  Dr.  John  was  making 
his  way  to  the  })latform,  where  he  at  length  arrived, 
to  lie  told  by  his  armour-bearer  that  they  would  not  be 
allowed  to  open  their  mouths.  They  had  had  their  say, 
and  now  we  were  to  have  ours,  and  the  public  were 
to  be  allowed  to  judge  between  us.  Dr.  liitchie  strongly 
protested  against  this,  appealed  to  our  chairman,  and 
next  to  the  meeting,  the  latter  a  very  useless  procedure 
on  his  part ;  for,  in  order  to  carry  our  resolution  into 
effect,  so  soon  as  Dr.  John  began  to  address  the  audience, 
I  or  some  one  else  took  speech  in  hand,  and,  side  by  side 
with  this  Goliath,  addressed  them  too,  and  the  result  was 
"confusion  worse  confounded." 

As  Ave  would  not  allow  the  champions  of  Voluntaryism 
to  speak,  its  friends  there  determined  that  neither  should 
we  be  heard.  So,  wbile  "VVhitson,  who  preceded  me, 
delivered  himself  of  a  good  half-hour's  excellent  oration, 

*  16tb  April,  1834. 
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nobody  farther  than  six  feet  or  so  from  the  speaker  could 
know  he  was  speaking  but  by  the  motion  of  his  lips  and 
his  gesticulations.  Some  of  our  friends  were  alarmed, 
and  were  for  beating  a  retreat.  That,  however,  was  not 
to  be  thought  of;  so  we  who  sat  beside  Whitson  encou- 
raged him  to  speak  out  all  his  speech. 

At  its  close,  straining  my  voice  to  its  full  pitch,  I 
informed  the  meeting  that  it  rested  with  it  to  hear  us,  or 
not  to  hear  us,  and  that  we  should  determine  by  a  vote 
of  the  house  whether  we  were  to  be  heard  or  not.  An 
overwhelming  majority  voted  that  we  should  be  fairly 
and  quietly  heard. 

The  American  Almanack  was  of  signal  service,  and 
the  meeting  itself  a  great  triumph,  confirming  the  strong, 
settling  the  waverers,  and  carrying  discomfiture  and  con- 
fusion into  the  enemies'  camp. 

Among  many  amusing  instances  connected  with  it,  was 
its  salutary  effect  on  one  of  my  own  people,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  them,  who  was  previously  rather  inclined  to 
espouse  the  side  of  Voluntaryism.  He  heard  a  man 
behind  him,  on  my  coming  forward  to  speak  my  spocH'h, 
say,  "  There  goes  that  black  deevil  Guthrie !  "  That 
sufficed  to  settle  James  Dundas's  mind  on  the  whole 
question ! 

An  account  of  this  meeting  was  published  in  a  pam])hlet 
form.  It  was  the  first  time  in  Scotland  that  Dr.  Joiin 
Ritchie  had  been  fairly  bearded  and  beat ;  and  as  the  echo 
of  it  sounded  through  the  land,  it  turned  the  attention  of 
the  Edinburgh  people  to  the  plucky  youths  of  our  Pres- 
bytery. Shortly  thereafter,  I  was  asked  to  go  up  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  deliver  one  of  a  series  of  lectures  in  favour 
of  Church  Extoilsion  and  Church  Establishments.  I 
declined,  not  being  at  all  sure  of  how  I  might  succeed, 
neither  wanting  by  my  failure  to  injure  the  cause  nor 
make  a  fool  of  myself;  but  I  recommended  Lee,  who  was 
not  overburdened  with  modesty.    He  went,  and  delivered 
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himself  of  a  smart,  clever  lecture,  and  the  result,  so  far 
as  ho  was  concerned,  was  his  appointment  to  the  parish  of 
Campsie ;  from  that,  in  course  of  time,  to  Old  Greyfriars 
Church,  Edinburgh,  and  ultimately  to  a  professor's  chair 
in  the  University. 

"While  the  result  of  this  meeting  turned  public  atten- 
tion on  me,  so,  too,  did  another  circumstance :  I  had  not 
been  long  settled  when  I  began,  both  in  my  parish  and 
in  the  Courts  of  the  Church)  to  make  the  follow- 
ing decided  movements  in  a  popular  and  evangelical 
direction : — 

I  restored  the  old  practice  of  having  the  elders  chosen 
by  the  votes  of  the  members  of  tlie  church. 

Further,  the  right  of  Kirk  Sessions  to  send  one  of 
their  number  as  a  representative  to  the  Presbytery  had 
long  been  in  desuetude.  To  the  horror  of  the  Moderate, 
and  the  terror  of  some  of  my  timid  Evangelical  brethren, 
I,  along  with  the  minister  of  Guthrie,  restored  the  lay  or 
popular  element  to  the  Presbytery — Mr.  Whitson  and 
I  appearing  there  one  day,  accompanied  by  members  and 
representatives  of  our  Kirk  Sessions. 

Nor  was  it  long  after  I  was  settled  at  Arbirlot  till  I 
began,  both  in  the  Church  Courts  and  out  of  them,  to 
agitate  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  patronage.  Of  this, 
I  was  told  by  prudent  friends,  Mr.  Maule  (afterwards 
Lord  Panmure),  the  sole  proprietor  of  the  parish,  and 
through  whose  influence  I  got  the  charge,  complained. 
These  kind  friends  warning  me  against  the  course  I  was 
pursuing,  my  answer  was,  that  I  knew  Mr.  Maule  too 
well  to  believe  that  he  woidd  interfere  with  me  in  a 
matter  which  I  considered  my  duty,  and  he  knew  me  too 
well  to  believe  that,  in  such  a  case,  I  would  yield  to  any 
man's  interference. 

I  held  public  meetings  in  various  places  for  the  aboHtiou 
of  patronage,  and  brought  the  matter  repeatedly  before 
the  Presbytery.      There  the  majority   were   Moderates; 
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hut  hy  good  management  on  our  part,  and  the  votes  oi 
the  elders  (for  most  of  the  other  parishes  now  followed 
the  example  of  Arbirlot  and  Guthrie  in  sending  an  elder 
to  the  Presbytery),  we  carried  the  day  in  favour  of  the 
abolition  of  patronage. 

The  "Veto  Act"  had  been  passed.  No  man  could  any 
longer  be  intruded  on  a  people  against  their  declared 
will.  This  Act,  which  was  mainly  passed  through  the 
influence  of  Lord  Moncrieff  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  patronage,  satisfied  many.  But, 
though  we  dei'ended  it,  and  supported  it,  it  did  not 
satisfy  some  of  us.  At  its  first  appearance  we  were  a 
very  small  and  despised  body  of  Anti-patronage  men. 
But,  eight  years  afterwards,  and  one  year  before  the 
Disruption,  the  abolition  of  patronage  was  carried  by 
a  majority  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  1834,  when  the 
subject  for  the  first  timo  *  for  many  long  years  was  pushed 
to  a  vote,  out  of  a  House  of  some  two  or  three  hundred 
we  could  not  muster  more  than  forty-two  votes  on  our 
side.  Our  opponents  called  us,  in  derision,  "  the  42nd 
Highlanders,"  and  I  never  was  nearer  winning  the 
character  of  a  prophet  tharx  when,  in  my  confidence  in 
the  goodness  of  our  cause,  I  ventured  at  a  public  meeting 
in  Arbroath,  on  mentioning  this  jibe  or  sneer,  to  predict 
that  next  time  we  went  to  battle,  we  should  be  "  the 
02nd  Highlanders."  And,  sure  enough,  when  the  year, 
the  debate,  and  the  vote  came,  we  found  ourselves  but 
one  or  two  short  of  that  aumber,  having  doubled  our 
strength  in  the  interval. 

These  stops,  and  those  I  had  taken  on  behalf  of  Church 
Ext  iision,  led  friends  in  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere,  to 
think  of  removing  me  from  my  country  parish  to  a 
larger  sphere.  Invitations  came  from  this  and  that  place 
to  preach.     These  I  declined,  having  a  suspicion  of  their 

•  A  sliifht  inarciiracy.  \  similar  motion  waa  proposed  in  the  previous 
year,  when  it  oLtained  only  thirty-threti  votes  in  its  favour. 
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object,  and  no  wish  to  leave  Arbirlot ;  thus  making  void 
for  some  years  what  I  learned  the  great  Dr.  McCrie,  the 
historian  of  John  Knox,  had  prophesied,  when  (brought 
to  the  manse  of  Arbirlot  by  the  Rev.  James  Gray  of 
Brechin,  an  Anti-Lurgher  like  himseir,  and  a  much 
respected  frif'^d  of  mne)  \q  spent  a  day  with  us,  uud  on 
leavino  said,  m  «i  an  '  to  Mr.  Gray  of  me  and  my 
chaij^e,  "  Ke  ^  jII  noi:  ho  long  there."  My  second  son, 
James,  wa  the  ;  vi  ta'ar*^^  in  the  nurse's  arms,  and  I 
remember  of  the  gi'cat  a.a  '.  ^-ood  man  taking  him  in  his 
own,  and  saying,  as  he  held  out  the  child  to  mo,  and  in 
allusion  to  the  martyrdom  of  James  Guthrie,  the  Cove- 
nanter, "  Would  you  be  willing  that  this  James  Guthrie 
should  suffer,  as  the  other  did,  for  the  Church  of 
Christ?" 


In  the  year  1836,  certain  zealous  Church  Extension- 
ists,  with  Alexander  Dunlop*  at  their  head,  erected  an 
additional  church,  namely,  Greenside,  in  Edinburgh,  the 
magistrates  and  Town  Council  agreeing  thereupon  to 
make  it  one  of  the  city  charges.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  of  them,  who  had  stolen  secretly  do^vn  to 
Arbirlot  to  hear  me  preach,  none  of  them  had  ever  heard 
me,  I  having  always  declined  to  preacli  in  Edinburgh. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  one  of  the  three  whom  they  recom- 
mended to  the  magistrates  and  Town  Council  for  the 
charge.  The  other  two  were  Mr.  Charles  J.  lirown, 
then  u  minister  in  Ghtsgow,  and  Mr.  Couper,  minister 
at  Burntisland.  Being  Evangelicals,  we  were  fiercely 
opposed  by  the  Moderates,  and  being  Church  Extcn- 
sionists  also,  by  most  of  the  Voluntaries  m  the  Town 
Council.  The  result  was  that  none  of  us  three  were 
elected,  but  Mr.  Glover,  a  country  minister,  not  very 
,)roi'r>nce  on  either  side ;  a  quiet,  good,  devout  man,  who 
should  not  have  gone  in  to  this  Edinburgh  charge  under 
*  Afterwards  Mr.  Murray-Dunlop,  M.P.  for  Greenock. 
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the  iMtrona<^e  r^'  Moderates  and  Vohmtarioa,  and  who 
should,  perhaps,  have  gone  out  at  t  .0  Disruption. 

I  remember  of  being  much  amused  at  the  sketch  of 

our  ciiaracters  done  by  tho  hand  of ,  a  wild  hodic. 

Repeating  our  :  ^nies,  Brown,  Guthrie,  and  Couper,  ho 
declared  tho  led  given  in  to  tho  Town  Council  waa  not 
for  a  moment  to  bo  thought  of — pronouncing  Brown  a 
"bigot,"  Guthrie  a  "fanatic,"  and  Couper  a  "boy." 
This,  affair  excited  no  small  commotion  at  Arbirlot,  so 
far,  however,  preparing  tho  people,  as  well  as  paving  tho 
way  for  my  removal  next  year. 

Between  the  one  period  and  the  other,  I  had  been,  as 
I  have  already  told,  brought  down  in  the  fatal  winter 
of  1836  and  1837  to  tho  gates  of  ..oath  by  one  of  the 
severest  cases  of  influenza.  After  beinj^  five  months  out 
of  my  pulpit,  I  had  resumed  mj^  duties;  when  Dr. 
Anderson,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Old  Greyfriars 
Parish  of  Edinburgh,  died,  and  tho  magistrates  and 
Town  Council  agreed  to  appoint  to  the  vacant  ohiirgo 
one  out  of  any  eleven  whom  tho  congregation  might 
name.  Without  any  knowledge  on  my  part,  or  any 
communication  with  me  on  the  part  of  any  one,  I  waa 
named  one  of  the  eleven  chosen  by  joint-committees  of 
the  Kirk  Session  and  congregation.  With  the  exci'^tion 
of  Mr.  Sym,  the  surviving  moderator,  the  whoh  Kirk 
Session  were  Moderates,  and  a  large  number  of  the  con- 
gregation were  the  same ;  but  they  were,  for  all  that, 
anxious  to  have  a  man  who  would  probably  prove  a 
popular  minister. 

As  I  learned  afterwards,  the  way  in  which  my  name 
got  in  was  curious  enough.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  from  Mr.  Dunlop  lived  Mr.  Fleming,  a  Writer  to 
the  Signet,  tho  son  of  a  Moderate  minister,  and  himself  a 
Moderate,  but  who  had  great  respect  and  regard  for 
such  men  as  ^Ir.  Dunlop,  differing  widely  though  they 
did,  as  well  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  civil  politics. 
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On    the    mornings  of    the   day   when    thoy   wore    to 
choose  the   eleven   (as   Mr.  Fleming   himself  told  me), 


he  beinj;  to   attend  the 


meeting 


of  counnittco    of  tho 


Tvirk  Session,  and  having  then  nobody  in  his  eye,  said 
to  himself,  "  Alexander  Dunlop  knows  more  ub/at 
ministers  than  I  do :  I  shall  go  over  tho  way  and  ask  him 
to  name  me  some  one  I  should  recommend;"  and,  Dunlop 
having  named  me,  I  was  thus  through  Mr.  Fleming 
put  on  the  leet  of  tho  eleven,  very  much  to  my  'own 
surprise.  Each  of  the  eleven  was  required  to  preach 
before  the  congregation.  They  all  appeared  but  myself; 
I  returned  an  answer  to  the  communication  of  tho  com- 
mittee something  to  this  effect — that  being  happy  and 
useful  at  Arbirlot,  I  had  no  wish  to  leave  it. 

This,  instead  of  arresting,  rather  increased  tbe  efforts 
of  those  who  called  me  to  be  one  of  the  three  selected  by 
the  congregation  from  the  eleven,  and  out  of  whom  the 
Town  Council  was  to  appoint  the  minister.  Besides 
refusing  to  preach,  I  used  every  lawful  means  of  getting 
my  name  dropped  out  of  the  list  of  candidates,  writing  to 
Mr.  Dunlop  and  others  also  in  Edinburgh,  who  took  an 
interest  in  my  appointment,  co  the  effect  that  I  insisted 
on  my  name  being  withdrawn.  They  kept  the  letters 
safe  and  silent  in  their  pockets  till  the  election  was  over. 

I  remember  of  being  rather  amused  with  an  observa- 
tion that  ^McCosh*  r.iade  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
A  rumour  had  reached  Arbirlot  that  a  deputation  of 
the  Town  Council  were  coming  down  to  '  ^ear  me ;  so  I 
wrote  to  McCosh,  asking  him  to  exchange  pulpits  that  I 
might  cheat  the  deputation.  lie  wrote  back  saying  he 
would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  would  look  on  my 
leaving  Arbirlot  that  Sabbath  to  escape  a  call  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  be  as  bad  as  Jonah's  flight,  when  ordered  to  go 
to  that  great  city  Nineveh  ! 

•  Then  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  iu  Arbroath,  now 
President  of  Princeton  College,  United  States. 
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^ly  election  was  resolutely  opposed  by  two  parties  in 
the  Town  Comu'il — all  the  Moderates  there,  and  some  of 
the  Voluntaries.  The  first  opposed  ine  because  I  belonged 
to  the  Evangelical  party ;  the  second,  because  I  had  taken 
a  pretty  prominent  part  in  fighting  the  battle  of  Estab- 
lishments. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Voluntaries  be  it  recorded,  that 
their  opposition  in  some  cases  was  turned  into  support. 
They  wrote  to  their  friends  in  the  provinces  to  get 
material  for  opposing  me  with  success ;  but  got  in  return 
letters  so  much  in  my  favour,  notwithstanding  that  I  was 
so  and  so,  that  this  attempt  to  put  me  out  did  much  to 
put  me  in. 

Well,  the  result  was  that  a  majority  of  the  Town 
Council  voted  for  me,  of  which  I  received  the  earliest 
intimation.  Many  letters  came  from  friends  in  Edin- 
burgh, imploring  me  not  to  reject  the  appointment, 
but  go  to  Edinburgh,  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
I'iVangelical  party  there. 

I  have  not  forgotten  a  display  of  selfishness  and  im- 
pudence on  the  part  of  one  of  the  eleven,  connected  with 
this  business.  Before  the  election  had  taken  place  he 
was  very  anxious  to  get  to  Edinburgh,  and  did  not 
appear  (though  in  the  habit  of  affecting  great  generosity 
and  high  principle)  very  scrupulous  as  to  how  the  object 
was  to  be  accomplished.  He  came  all  the  way  from  the 
town  where  he  was  a  minister,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  ask  me  not  to  accept  the  charge,  even  though  I 
were  elected.  This  I  refused  to  promise ;  seeing  that,  if 
appointed  after  all  I  had  done  to  avoid  the  appointment, 
it  would  look  like  a  providential  call  to  go  to  Edinburgh. 

It  was  a  very  serious  step  for  me  to  take,  I  had 
never  been  heard  by  any  one  person  of  the  congregation, 
so  far  a«  I  knew.  I  had  never  preached  in  Edinburgh — 
ne'  iested  in  that  way  my  fitness  for  such  a  position. 
It  was,  80  to  speak,  a  matter  of  chance  whether  I  should 
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succeed  or  bo  a  failure  ;  and  having  resolved  that  I  would 
not,  like  some  Edinburgh  niinistiTB,  bo  iiii  iiioubuR  on  the 
Church  there,  T  hud  made  up  my  mind,  if  I  should  not 
succeed  in  filling  un  Edinburgh  pulpit  and  an  Edinburgh 
church,  to  take  ship  with  my  M'ife  and  family  fur  America 
or  some  of  our  colonies.  This  was  a  formidable  prospect, 
possibility  at  bast. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  my  accepting  this 
appointment  lay  in  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people  at 
Arbirlot.  I  felt  myself  bound  not  to  leave  them  for  any 
sphere,  however  much  more  honourable  or  wealthy,  unless 
I  was  assured  of  being  succeeded  by  an  Evangelical 
minister,  who  should  preach  the  gospel  and  feed  the  flock 
with  pious  care.  My  people,  the  best  of  them,  were  in 
a  state  of  great  anxiety  about  the  successor.  I  knew 
enough  of  Lord  Panmure's  list  to  bo  certain  that  one  of 
three  ministers  would  be  recommended  by  him  to  the 
Crown.  "When  I  resigned  the  charge  of  Arbirlot,  the 
people  were  in  dread  that  one  for  whom  considerable 
influence  would  be  used  with  Lord  Panmure  would,  in 
couseciuence  of  that,  bo  chosen  as  my  successor.  lie  was 
an  Evangelical,  no  doubt ;  but,  though  he  afterwards 
proved  a  very  good  minister,  was  not  then  popular,  but 
the  opposite.  Not  fooling  in  conscience  that  I  would  bo 
justiHed  in  abandoning  my  flock  in  such  circumstances,  I 
had  resolved  to  have  that  matter  settk>i  before  writing  to 
the  Lord  Provost  to  accept  the  presentation. 

So,  next  morning  by  early  dawn,  I  took  horse,  and  was 
at  the  gates  of  Brechin  Castle  before  mid-day.  I  sought 
an  interview  Avith  his  Lordship ;  and,  on  being  ushered  in 
the  first  instance  into  the  drawing-room,  found  myself 
there  face  to  face  with  the  person  whose  influence  with 
Lord  Ptinmure  was  so  strong  in  favour  of  the  minister 
my  people  disliked.  Ho  had  a  shrewd  guess  of  the 
object  of  my  visit ;  was  very  testy,  and  sneered  at  my 
conscience  md  scruples,  and  had  just  begun  to  break  out 
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into  u  violent  passion,  when  the  Baron  himself  eanie 
rolling  into  the  room.  The  person  in  question  left ;  and, 
to  the  great  astonishment,  but,  I  have  no  duuht,  inward 
respect,  of  Lord  Panmure,  I  proceeded,  with  the  utmost 
politeness  but  firmness  to  lay  the  matter  before  him, 
telling  him  that  it  dependtnl  on  his  liordship's  answer 
whether  I  went  away  to  write  the  Provost  of  lOdinburgh 
accepting  or  refusing  tho  presentation.  Thanking  him 
for  all  his  great  kindness  to  me  while  I  had  been  at 
Arbirlot,  and  disavowing  any  wish  to  interfere  with  his 
patronage,  I  told  him  I  eould  not  leave  my  ])eoph! 
witho.  +  tho  assurance  that  a  sound,  godly,  aoccptiible 
minister  would  be  appointed  in  my  place.  This  he  pro- 
mised to  see  to.  But  how  amazed  he  looked,  and  what  a 
storm  began  gathering  on  his  brow,  when  T  went 
further,  and  told  him  that,  as  the  wisest  of  men  might 
be  mistaken,  I  had  to  say,  d'^Iicate  and  disiigreciible  as 
it  was  to  me  to  do  so,  that,  unless  the  person  referred  to 
above  were  not  appointed,  then  I  declined  the  Edin- 
burgh cull.  I  had  previously  given  no  name,  and  he 
seemed  greatly  perplexed  and  confounded  at  my  boldness. 
But  I  shall  not  forget  the  expression  of  relief,  botli  in 
his  voice  and  face,  when,  on  mentioning  the  name,  he 
promptly  replied,  "  That  gentleman,  sir,  is  now  where  he 
should  be,  and  shall  be,  for  me." 

And  the  upshot  was,  that  I  wrote  immediately  to  the 
Lord  Provost  accepting  tho  presentation,  with  all  its 
dangers  and  resj^onsibilities.  I  hoped  that,  us  I  had  not 
sought  the  place,  but  tho  place,  me — that  as  it  had  come 
to  me  in  such  a  n  ;irkable  and  providential  way — lie 
who  seemed  to  call  me  to  this  high  post  wouiJ  fit  and 
strengthen  me  for  it, 

I  left  for  Edinburgh  a  month  or  two  afterwards  :*  and 
so  ended  the  seven  busy,  happy,  and — I  have  reason  to 
know  and  bless  God  for  it — not  unprofitable  years  I  had 
spent  in  a  country  charge. 

*  16th  September,  1837. 
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1837—1843. 

On  leaving  Arbirlot  wo  sent  our  furniture  by  a  smack 
to  Leith,  and  came  ourselves  by  steamer  to  Newhaven. 
We  bad  ratber  a  rough  passage;  and  it  was  d.irk  and 
dreary  enough  when,  at  low  water^  wo  reached  the  chain- 
pier,  with  our  two  servants  and  four  bairns. 

The  house  I  had  taken  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh 
was  3,  Argyll  Square,  which  is  now  utterly  demolished, 
having  been  cleared  away  for  room  to  extend  the  In- 
dustrial Museum,  and  form  what  is  to  be  called  Chambers 
Street.  When  I  was  at  college,  Argyll  Square,  from  its 
being  situated  so  convcnienvly  to  the  University,  was 
occupied  by  a  number  of  tie  professors.  The  house 
which  I  had  taken,  and  fortunately  found  vacant  between 
terms,  had  boon  that  of  the  celebiated  Dr.  Blair  ;  but 
the  glory  had  since  his  day  departed  from  Argyll 
Square. 

It  lingered  still  about  Brown  Square  which  stood  close 
by  (and  to  which  I  shifted  in  the  course  of  two  years)  in 
the  person  of  old  Lord  Glenlee,  who  still  lived  in  that 
once  aristo'^ratic  locality.  It  was  he — then  a  very  aged 
man,  seldom  appearing  on  the  bench,  but  pursuing  with 
\mabated  eagerness  his  classical  and  philosophical  studies 
— who,  on  being  persuaded  at  length  to  try  the  raihvay 
between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  then  nr  :  iy  opened, 
called  a  halt    at   LinlitbgoWj  nor  would    move  another 
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Turn  of  the  wheel.  Buried  at  one  point  in  the  darkness  of 
tunnels,  shut  up  at  another  in  the  bottom  of  deej),  bare, 
inigainly  cuttings — so  getting  nothing  but  mere  passing 
glimpses  of  the  beautiful  country  which  he  used  to  enjoy 
in  his  carriage,  and  had  time  as  well  as  t;iste  to  admire 
— the  old  judge  insisted  on  being  taken  back  ;  declaring 
that  he  had  been  "long  enough  and  far  enough  in  the 
l)ottom  of  a  dry  ditch  !  " 

On  going  to  Ediubiu'gh,  I  resolved  not  to  go  into  debt; 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  Voluntary  war,  the  Annuity 
Tax  was  at  that  time  an  uncertain  source  of  supply. 
In  some  years  it  yielded  £C00  ;  in  others,  and  more 
frequently,  not  above  £;]00  ;  making  it  a  very  difficult 
th  x-g  to  keep  on  your  honest  way,  and  all  but  impossible 
to  store  up  a  shilling  for  the  future  and  its  contingencies. 

Most  of  the  Edinburgli  ministers  lived  in  houses  too 
good  and  costly  for  their  incomes.  I  avoided  this :  my 
rent  was  only  £38.  On  removing,  two  years  after- 
wards, to  18,  Brown  Square,  and  becoming  next  door 
neiglibour  to  Lord  Glenlee,  I,  with  a  small  rise  in  the 
world,  paid  only  £31) ;  and  when  I  next  moved  out  of 
these  old-fashioned  places  to  2,  Lauriston  Lane,  which  was 
fast  falling  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  I  only  paid 
£40  ;  a  rent  which  rose  to  no  more  tlian  £42,  before  1 
stepped,  from  being  a  tenant  of  that  low-rented,  old- 
fashioned,  pliin  abode,  to  become  owner  and  occupant 
of  1,  Salisbury  Road — whence  I  have  a  view  of  Arthur's 
Seat,  Salisbury  Crags,  and  the  remarkable  crystallized 
trap  rock,  called  "Samson's  Ribs;"  of  iHiddingston 
Loch,  with  its  wooded  banks,  swans,  and  picturesque 
church  ;  and  of  the  sea  beyond,  breiiking  on  the  shores 
of  Aberlady  Bay, — a  scene  of  the  most  beautiful  de- 
scription, spread  out  before  me  in  its  glory  of  a  fine 
summer  morning  without  lifting  my  head  from  my 
liilluw. 

One  important  end   they  had  in  culling  me  to  Ediu- 
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burgh   was   for    the   purpose   of    working   out    the   old 
parochial  system  ;  where  a  minister  should  have  a  parisl: 
manageable   in  point   of    population ;    where   a  church, 
with  free  sittings,  should  oe  open  to  the  parishioners  ; 
and  where  the  whole  machinery  of  that  system  being  set 
up,  it  should   be   vigorously  wrought  by  a  full  staff  of 
elders  and   deacons.      The   efforts  of   city   missionaries, 
devoted  and  excellent  men  as  these  were,  had  never  as 
yet  produced  a  palpable  change  on  any  district ;  and  it 
was  plain  that  it  was  not  by  city  missions,  or  any  such 
machinery,  that  the  sunken  classes  were  to  be  elevated, 
and  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands   in  our  large 
cities  who  had  given  up  attending  ordinances,  and  had 
gone  astray  like  lost  sheep,  were  to  be  brought  back  to 
the  fold.     The  best  friends  of  the  Church,  and  I  may  add 
of  the  people,  getting  alarmed  at  the  rapid  increase  of 
practical  heathenism  in  our  cities,  and  seeing  that  other 
means  had  failed,  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  restoring 
and  trying  the  old  parochial  system,  judging  that  what 
it  had  done  for  Scotland  in  other  days  it  could  do  again. 

They  found  this  opportunity  when  Dr.  Anderson,  my 
predecessor,  and  the  successor  in  Old  Greyfriars  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  John  Erskine,  died.  I  was  appointed 
collegiate  minister  of  that  charge  with  Mr.  Sym,  the 
successor  of  Dr.  John  Inglis,  a  celebrated  churchman 
who  succeeded  a  yet  much  more  celebrated  man,  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  great  historian. 

But,  in  accepting  the  presentation,  I  bound  myself  to 
leave  the  double  charge  and  enter  on  a  single  one,  so 
soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made  for  workir'g  it  in 
conformity  with  the  old  parochial  system  expounded  by 
Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  "  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of 
Large  Towns,"  as  the  only  one  that  would  succeed  in 
evangelising  the  vast  heathen  districts,  and  in  fact  saving 
the  country  from  ultimate  and  certain  ruin. 

Having  this   in  view  as  my  chief   end  and    ultimate- 
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object,  I  contemplated  an  early  separation  from  the 
members  of  the  Old  Greyfriars  congregation.  So  I 
left  them  to  the  care  and  culture  of  Mr.  Sym,  my 
colleague,  who  was  to  be  their  permanent  pastor,  and 
spent  almost  all  my  time  and  labour  among  the  masses 
of  the  wretched  people,  who,  when  I  had  got  a  church  to 
myself,  were  to  form  my  parishioners. 

Along  with  Mr.  Sym,  I  preached  regularly  in  the  Old 
Greyfriars  Church,  He  was  an  elegant  and,  but  that 
he  took  to  reading  his  discourses,  would  have  been,  as  he 
was  in  Glasgow,  a  really  popular  preacher.  lie  was 
one  of  the  most  loving  and  lovable  of  men.  Diiring 
our  three  years'  intercourse  as  colleagues,  wo  lived  like 
affectionate  brothers,  and  never  had  a  word  ov  even 
thought  of  difference.  And  never  during  all  that  time 
did  he  show  the  least  sign  of  jealousy  under  trying  cir- 
cumstances— that  the  church,  with  a  fair  good  attendance 
when  he  preached,  had,  when  I  preached,  every  i)ass;ige 
choked  full  of  people  standing  and  all  parts  crowded  to 
the  door.  This  sometimes  troubled  me  very  much  ;  but, 
to  the  honour  of  his  good  sense  and  grace,  and  Christian 
spirit,  it  never  seemed  to  trouble  him. 

Besides  preaching  each  in  our  turn  in  Old  Greyfriars 
Church,  we  kept  up  public  worship  in  the  ^Magdalene 
Chapel,  in  the  Cowgate,  an  old  Roman  Catholic  religious- 
house,  which  was  situated  within  our  parish,  and  which 
is  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  01  .r  many  interesting 
Edinburgh  antiquities. 

It  was  there  that  John  Craig,  on  liis  return  from 
Italy  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  preached  for  many 
months  in  the  Latin  tongue,  in  consequence  of  having 
lost  the  free  use  of  his  own  by  long  years'  residence 
abroad  ;  it  was  there  that  the  first  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland 
took  place  ;  it  was  there  her  infancy  was  cradh  d  under 
the  care  and  nursing  of  John  Knox,  and   men  of  like 
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spirit;  it  was  theio  also  that  the  body  of  the  Mairjt«if^ 
of  Argyll,  who  was  followed  next  day  to  the  scafFold  by 
James  oruthrie,  was  borne  after  he  had  been  beheaded, 
and  waked  by  noble  and  devout  women  in  Edinburgh — 
many  under  the  cloud  of  night,  going,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  it  as  a  sacred  relic,  to  dip  a  handkerchief  in 
his  blood. 

This  chapel  contains  the  tombs  of  its  founders,  who 
bequeathed  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  build  it,  and 
support  the  religious-house  annexed  to  it  with  seven 
bedesmen,  who  were  to  pray  daily  for  the  souls  of  the 
citizen  and  his  wife  who  established  and  endowed  the 
institution.  When  I  preached  there  on  Sunday  after- 
noons, thfc  seats  were  free,  in  the  first  instance,  only  to 
the  poor  parishioners  of  the  district.  Till  they  were 
accommodated,  others  had  to  wait  at  the  door.  And  a 
curious  and  interesting  sight  it  was  to  see  two  lines  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  stretching  out  into  the  street,  as 
they  waited  their  time,  while  "  the  poor,  and  the  maimed, 
and  the  halt,  und  the  blind  "  marched  up  between  them 
to  take  precedence  in  the  House  of  God.  The  gold  ring 
and  the  goodly  apparel  were  at  a  discount  with  us  in  the 
Cowgate,  where  the  respectable  stood  in  the  passages, 
and  the  poorest  of  the  poor  occupied  the  pews. 

While  I  was  colleague  to  Mr.  Sym — a  period  of 
about  three  years — I  fortunately  had  only  one  discourse 
to  prepare  in  the  week,  and  I  also  had  my  Arbirlot 
sermons  to  draw  upon. 

In  the  view  of  going  to  Ediiiburgh,  I  had  resolved  to 
adhere  to  the  same  style  c^  preaching  which  seemed  to 
make  me  popular  and  acceptable  at  Arbirlot,  concluding 
that,  as  God  had  fashioned  all  men's  hearts  alike,  human 
nature  was  the  same  in  the  town  as  in  the  country — in 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  in  lads  and  lasses.  There  were 
nor  two  gospels  ;  and  I  Icnew  from  the  example  of  our 
Suviour'i!    discourses    that    the    highest    taste    mio'lit    be 
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gratified  by  one  of  whom  it  might  be  said,  "  the  common 
people  heard  him  gladly."  I  had  read  how  ministers, 
who  were  popular  in  the  country,  lost  all  their  attrac- 
tions and  failed  when  they  were  taken  to  Edinburgh. 
Fancying  that  they  must  adopt  there  -c  superior  and 
more  intellectual  style  of  preaching,  they  abandoned 
their  natural  and  efficient  for  a  stiff  and  ntiliod  manner. 
On  this,  which  has  proved  to  many  a  rock  ahead,  I 
resolved  not  to  malco  shipwreck  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
I  resolved  to  spare  no  pains,  nor  toil,  nor  time  in 
careful  preparation,  in  making  my  descriptions  gra{)liic, 
my  statements  lucid,  my  appeals  pathetic,  in  filling  my 
discourses,  in  fact,  with  what  would  both  drike  and 
dick. 

Living  in  the  parish,  on  the  very  holders  of  its  sin 
and  misery,  the  hours  of  the  day  were  e^'posed  to  con- 
stant interruption  from  my  j)oor  wretched  parishioners 
when  I  was  in  the  house.  JJut  most  of  the  day  was 
spent  outside  among  them  ;  and,  by  the  evening,  I  was  so 
tired  and  exhausted  that  I  wf  s  fit  for  nothing  lut  the 
newspaper,  light  reading,  cr  the  lessons  and  play  of  my 
children.  Any  way,  I  had  resolved,  on  coming  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  give  my  evenings  to  my  family  ;  to  spend 
them,  not  in  my  study,  as  many  ministers  did,  but  in  the 
parlour  among  my  children. 

Tho  sad  fate  of  many  Edinburgh  ministers'  families 
warned  me  to  beware  of  their  practice.  Spending  the 
whole  day  in  the  service  of  the  public,  they  retired  to 
spend  the  evening  within  their  studies,  away  from  their 
children,  whose  ill-Iabits  and  ill-doing  in  their  future 
career  showed  how  they  had  been  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  public  duty.  This  I  thought  no  father  warranted 
to  do. 

Thus  the  only  time  left  me  for  preparation  for  the 
pulpit,  composing  my  sermons,  and  so  thoroughly  com- 
mitting them   that  they   rose  without   an   effort  to  my 
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memory  (and  therefore  appeared  as  if  they  were  bom 
on  the  spur  and  stimulus  of  the  moment)  was  to  be 
found  in  the  morning.  For  some  years  after  coming  to 
Edinburgh,  I  rose,  summer  and  winter,  at  five  o'clock. 
By  six,  I  hud  got  through  my  dressing  and  private 
devotions,  had  kindled  my  fire,  had  prepared  and  enjoyed 
a  cup  of  coftee,  and  was  set  down  at  my  desk  ;  having, 
till  nine  o'clock  when  we  breakfasted,  three  unbroken 
liours  before  me.  This,  being  my  daily  practice,  gave  me 
as  much  as  eighteen  hours  in  each  week,  and — instead  of 
a  Friday  or  Saturday — the  whole  six  days  to  ruminate  on 
and  digest  and  do  the  utmost  justice  in  my  power  to 
my  sermon.  A  practice  this,  I  would  recommend  to  all 
ministers  whether  in  town  or  country.  It  secures  ample 
time  for  pulpit  preparation,  brings  a  man  fresh  every  day 
to  his  allotted  portion  of  work,  keeps  his  sermon  simmer- 
ing in  his  mind  all  the  week  through,  till  the  subject 
takes  entire  possession  of  him,  and,  as  the  consequence, 
he  comes  on  Sunday  to  the  pulpit  to  pr^'ich  with  fulness, 
feeling,  and  power. 

The  first  winter  I  was  in  Edinburgh,  1837-38,  was  one 
of  extraordinary  severity.  For  six  weeks  at  least  there 
was  not  a  spade  put  into  the  ground.  The  working 
classes,  most  of  them  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  con- 
tracted debts  which  weighed  them  down  for  years  ;  while 
the  poorest  of  the  people,  who  had  not  character  enough 
to  procure  them  credit,  were  like  to  starve  for  lack  of 
food  and  fuel.  My  door  used  to  be  besieged  every  day 
by  crowds  of  half-naked  creatures,  men,  women,  and 
children,  shivering  with  cold  and  hunger ;  and  I  visited 
many  a  house  that  winter,  where  there  were  starving 
mothers  and  starving  children,  and  neither  bed,  bread 
nor  Bible — till,  with  climbing  stairs,  my  limbs  were  like 
to  fail,  !"  ^  with  spectacles  of  misery,  my  heart  was  like 
to  break. 

To  meet,  to  some  extent,  the  destitution,  we  proposed 
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to  start  a  soup-kitchen  ;  and  I  remember  an  incident 
connected  with  that,  which  has  often  both  amused  and 
saddened  me : — 

There  lived  at  that  date  in  Edinburgh  a  hidy  who 
had  succeeded  to  a  prodigious  fortune.  We  thought  of 
applying  to  her  in  our  extremity,  though  with  no  very 
sanguine  hope  of  success,  as  she  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a  great  miser.  I  had  also  heard  how  Dr,  Begg, 
then  Mr.  Begg,  of  Liberton,  had  failed  to  screw  a  penny 
out  of  her,  having  given  her  mortal  offence,  when,  find- 
ing her  cowering  over  a  piece  of  black  coal  on  a  bitter 
winter  day,  he  seized  the  poker,  set  the  flame  ablazing, 
and  her  ang-er  too,  as  she  passionately  exclaimed,  "  Mr. 
Begg,  let  my  coals  alone  ! " 

So,  resolving  to  avoid  the  rock  on  which  he  made 
shipwreck,  I  set  out,  accompanied  by  two  of  my  eld«>rs, 
in  accordance  with  previous  intimation  gi/en,  to  puy 
this  lady  a  visit. 

On  entering  the  house,  everything  seemed  bare  and 
naked.  When  ushered  into  the  dining-room,  we  found 
this  pos>ies.sor  of  a  million  Stirling  at  the  least  sitting,  in 
a  cold  winter  day,  with  her  feet  on  che  fender,  and 
her  skinny  hands  spread  out  to  a  great  piece  of  black 
coal,  smouldering  in  the  grate.  On  our  being  announced 
by  the  man-servant,  sLj  turned  round,  and,  showing  her 
thin  spare  figure,  and  a  face  that  looked  as  if  it  had 
been  cut  out  of  mahogany,  grinned  and  said,  "  I  am  no' 
glad  to  see  ye." 

Having  learned  from  experience  that  when  people 
begin  to  joke  with  you,  even  though  the  joke  be  of  the 
roughest,  there  is  a  chance  of  your  getting  money  out 
of  them,  and  no  way  daui  ted  by  this  cold  and  repulsive 
reception,  I  sat  down  beside  the  old  lady,  whereupon 
she  turned  round  to  me  and  said,  "What  do  you  want? 
I  suppose  you  are  here  seeking  siller  ?  " 

*'  The  very  thing,"  I  frankly  said,  "  we  have  come  for." 
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Her  next  remark  saddonod  mo.  It  demonstrated  the 
vanity  of  all  earthly  riches;  how  little  power  they  have 
of  conferriiif?  happiness;  and,  with  all  her  wealth  and 
flatterers,  what  a  poor,  lonely,  desolati^  miserable  creature 
this  possessor  of  more  than  a  million  was.  "  Ah !  "  she 
said,  "  there  is  nobody  comes  to  see  me  or  seek  me,  hut 
it's  money,  the  money  they  are  after." 

Whereupon  she  be<r!aiii  to  tell  us  how  liberal  she  had 
been,  ;.^ivinf^  a  hundred  to  this  public  ob  ect,  tive  hun- 
dred to  that,  and,  in  one  or  two  iustauct^,  still  greater 
sums. 

"And  how  do  you  think,"  she  asked,  "of  comin»  to 
me  ?  After  giving  so  much  away,  how  can  I  afford  any- 
thing to  y(ni  ?  " 

"  Ah,  madam,"  I  answered,  "we  knew  a  goo(>  deal  of 
that  before.  Had  we  not  known  tluit  you  were  lii;eral  in 
other  cases,  w  would  not  have  troubled  you." 

The  poor  old  body  seemed  pleased  with  this.  My  tale 
of  Cow  gate  suffering  and  sorrow  touclied  some  chords  of 
human  sympathy  not  yet  utterly  dead  within  her,  and 
the  result  was  a  subscription  of  £50.  We  had  wrought 
ourselves  o  far  into  her  good  graces,  that  she  insisted 
on  our  taki  ig  a  glass  of  wine,  promising  us  some  so  rare 
that  she  kept  it  for  her  favourites.  She  had  got  her 
hands  on  the  arms  of  her  chair,  and  was  making  a  great 
effort  to  raise  herself  up,  as  we  thought,  to  pull  the  bell, 
and  get  the  butler  to  procure  her  keys,  and  bring  the 
wine  she  wislied.  When  we  offered  to  assist  her,  she 
answered,  "  Do  you  think  I  would  trust  the  butler  with 
my  keys  ?  Na  !  na  !  "  So  she  raised  her  old  crazy  form, 
and  went  tumbling  and  tottering  to  a  press  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room, — in  many  respects  as  miserable 
an  object,  with  all  her  wealth,  as  the  poorest  creature 
huddled  up  amid  the  dirt  and  rags  of  the  Cowgate. 

Those  only  who  have  been  City  missionaries  can 
understand  what  I  had  to  suffer  daily  in  the  course  of 
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my  parochial  visitations.  Typhus  fever  was  rap-inn;  like 
a  phigue ;  and  as,  taking  duo  proi'autions  against  inlbc- 
tion,  I  visited  every  case  I  was  called  to,  nor  fled  from 
any  T  liiippL'ned  to  meet,  I  had  often  to  face  that  tf.'rrible 
disease,  and,  with  one,  two,  or  throe  lying  ill  of  it  in  one 
room,  to  breathe  a  pestilential  atmosphere. 

The  precatitious  I  took  were  very  simple ;  and,  with 
God's  blessing,  they  perha])s  contributed  materially  to 
my  protection.  For,  during  the  seven  years  that  I 
laboured  among  the  lapsed  and  lowest  classes,  where 
typluis  and  typhoid  fevers  are  always  slumberin;^,  and 
often  breaking  out  into  fatal  rage,  I  appeared  to  have  a 
"  charmed "  life.  While  ministers  and  doctors  were 
attacked  with  fever,  to  which  not  a  few  of  them  becamo 
victims,  I  never  was  infected — an  immunity  which  I 
attributed  to  this  simple  precaution,  that  I  insisted  on  the 
door  being  left  open  while  I  was  in  the  room,  and  always 
took  up  a  position  between  the  open  door  and  the  patient, 
and  not  between  tlie  patient  and  the  fireplace ;  thus 
the  germs  of  the  disease,  throAvn  oft'  in  the  breath 
and  from  the  skin  of  the  patient,  never  came  in  contact 
with  me,  but  were  borne  away  to  the  fireplace,  and  in 
the  very  opposite  direction,  by  the  current  of  air  that 
came  in  at  the  door,  and  passed  me  before  becoming 
charged  with  any  noxious  matter. 

But  it  was  not  disease  or  death — it  was  the  starvation, 
the  drunkenness,  the  rags,  the  heartless,  hopeless,  miser- 
able condition  of  the  people—the  debauched  and  drunken 
mothers,  the  sallow,  yellow,  emaciated  children — the 
wants,  both  temporal  and  spiritual,  which  one  felt  th'^m- 
selvcs  unable  to  relieve — that  sometin  cs  overwhelmed 
me ;  making  me  wonder  why,  for  such  scenes  and  suft'er- 
ings,  I  had  ever  left  my  happy  country  parish,  with  its 
fragrance  of  hawthorn  bush,  the  golden  furze  of  the  moor, 
and  the  bean  and  clover  flowers  of  cultivated  fields,  with 
health  blowing  in  every  breeze,  and  blooming  in  the  rosy 
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chcoks  of  infunts  lauj^hing  in  thoir  mothers'  arms,  and  of 
boys  and  girls  on  thoir  way  to  school. 

I  licfriin  my  visitations  in  the  Ilorso  Wynd.  This  was 
originally  tlio  main  entrance  into  JCdinburgh  from  the 
south  ;  und  it  is  not  more  than  a  century  ago  since  it  had 
inhal)itants  who  kept  their  carriages,  and  maintained 
such  Htute,  that  one  lady  is  said  to  have  driven  from  her 
own  door  to  the  house  where  she  was  to  dine,  the  heads 
of  her  front  horses  being  before  her  neighbour's  door  ere 
the  carriage  left  her  own. 

All  that  had  passed  away  ;  and  these  old  scenes  of 
fashion  and  gaiety  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  occupied 
by  the  lowest,  poorest,  and  most  degraded  people.  Of 
the  first  hundred  und  fifty  I  visited,  going  from  door  to 
door,  there  were  not  five  who  attended  any  house  of  God, 
either  church  or  chapel.  Most  of  the  families  were 
clothed  in  rags.  Many  of  the  houses  were  almost  with- 
out chair  or  table ;  the  bed  avus  a  quantity  of  straw, 
gathered  in  one  corner,  beneath  some  thin  and  ragged 
coverlets  ;  and,  in  almost  every  case,  all  this  misery  was 
due  to  drunkenness.  The  fathers  or  mothers  dranlc, 
and  the  children  were  starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  and 
so  brutally  used  that  the  young  looked  old,  and,  with  a 
fixed  expression  of  sadness,  seemed  as  if  they  had  never 
smiled. 

The  parish  had  a  very  considerable  number  of  lloman 
Catholics,  Irish  people.  Tliey  were,  in  tlioae  days,  neg- 
lected by  the  priests,  and  indeed  often  superciliously 
treated  by  them.  They  were  poor.  There  was  nothing 
more  to  be  squeezed  out  of  the  orange,  and  so  it  was 
consigned  to  the  gutter.  ])ay  by  day,  almost,  for  nearly 
seven  years,  I  walked  the  Cowgate,  Grassmarket,  and 
Lawnmarket,  with  their  closes,  wynds,  and  courts,  and 
scarce  ever  encountered  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  The 
poor  Irish  papists  were,  on  the  whole,  very  civil  to  me 
—•I  usually  aiiaoiinciug  myself  in  eveiy  house  I  entered 
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as  the  parish  ministor  who  had  conio  to  visit  tluin  ;  nor, 
on  more  than  two  or  throe  occasions,  was  I  exposi-d  to 
insult  from  the  higotry  of  papists,  or  to  danger  from  the 
ruffianism  of  parishioners. 

On  one  occasion,  when  sitting  quietly  on  ;»  stool  and 
inserting  in  my  note-book  the  names  of  tlie  family  as  I 
had  got  thorn  from  the  lips  of  a  civil,  courteous,  smart 
Irishwoman,  suddenly  a  door  hanged  opm,  and  out 
sprang  her  husband  with  rage  in  his  face,  and  ne'er  a 
coat  on  his  back,  ordering  me  instantly  out  of  his  house. 
Calmly  looking  ut  him,  I  remarked  that  there  was  no 
liurry  ;  knowing  well — seeing  that  my  presence  was  not, 
like  I'aul's,  "  coiitcm})tiblc" — that  this  Connenuira  "hoi/" 
could  not  and  would  not  attempt  to  do  what  he  had 
threatened — toss  mo  out  at  the  window.  ^Moreover  I 
resolved  to  beat  him;  so,  closing  and  pocketing  my  book, 
I  commenced  a  conversation  on  Ireland,  its  "praties," 
and  its  peasantry,  till  by  dogr(  es  the  clouds  dispersed, 
and  he  and  I  parted  on  amicable  terms, 

Once  I  fell  among  ihieves,  and  was  not  at  all  sorry  to 
get  out  of  their  company  with  a  whole  skin  and  my 
watch  in  my  pocket.  The  stool  and  last  and  tools  of  a 
shoemaker,  Avhich  stood  in  the  room  where  tliey  were 
assembled,  were  manifestly  a  mere  pretence.  I  sliall 
never  forget  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  four  ruffians. 
Ilis  brow  was  bandaged  with  a  bloody  cloth ;  his  laee  was 
deeply  scarred  and  soared  with  small-pox;  an  empty 
socket  was  all  he  had  I'or  one  eye,  while  the  otlier  glared 
out  from  among  the  hair  ui'  a  cap  whicli  he  wore  dra>vn 
down  over  his  broken  head.  These  four  fellows  looked 
very  uncomfortable  when  I  entei-ed.  I  might  be  a 
captain  of  police,  with  half-a-dozen  constables  nt  my 
back.  They  looked  at  each  ot^ac  r  with  expressions  of 
relief  when  1  announced  myself  as  minister  of  the  parish, 
and,  deeming  it  best  to  appear  frank  and  fearless,  I  sat 
down  on  a  vacant  chair,  and  beii-an  to  talk  with  then). 
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But  I  soon  saw  the  nature  of  ni}'  company,  and  was  glad 
to  escape,  after  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  without 
damage. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  these  localities  are  divided  by 
very  thin  partitions — four  small  rooms,  each  inhabited 
by  a  wretched  family,  being  made  out  of  what  had 
originally  been  one  large  and  spacious  apartment.  I  had 
once  an  illustration  of  this  when  I  had  gone  down  on  a 
Subbath  afternoon  to  baptize  a  child  in  the  Cowgate. 
In  the  middle  of  the  service,  we  were  interrupted  by  a 
sudden  and  violent  noise  of  strife  and  debate.  From 
words  the  parties  had  proceeded  to  blows  ;  then,  having 
closed  with  each  other,  ensued  a  violent  struggle ;  then 
a  heavy  fall  which  shook  the  floor,  followed  by  cries  of 
murder  in  a  shrill  female  voice,  which  drowned  mine  and 
stopped  the  service.  And  all  this  we  heard  through  the 
thin  plaster  walls  that  had  turned  what  were  once  the 
mansions  of  nobles — still  retaining,  in  marble  chimney- 
piece  or  stuccoed  roof,  vestiges  of  their  former  glory — 
into  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes,  sometimes  of 
the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

In  relation  to  this  incident,  I  have  sometimes  been 
amused  on  recalling  my  combination  of  courage  and 
oaution  on  that  occasion.  I  could  not  stand  there  and 
be  deaf  to  these  wild  shrieks  calling  out  for  help,  and 
allow  a  man  to  be  murdered  in  the  next  room.  Not  to 
baptize,  but  to  prevent  murder,  though  at  some  risk, 
was  present  duty.  So,  stopping  the  service,  I  asked  the 
father  of  the  child  I  was  to  baptize  to  stand  by  me, 
while  I  forced  my  way  into  the  room  where  this  murder 
was  going  on.  Strange  and  startling  as  they  were  to  me, 
he,  having  lived  long  in  such  localities,  had  become 
farniliar  with  such  scenes,  and,  being  quite  alive  to  the 
danger  of  interference — that,  as  they  say  in  Scotland,  the 
"  redding  straik  is  the  warst  sfraik  " — would  not  budge  a 
foot.     They  might  murder  each  other  for  him — he  would 
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not  risk  his  life  in  their  quarrels.  It  was  plain  if  I 
was  to  go  I  must  go  alone,  which  I  did ,  but,  with  the 
caution  of  a  canny  Scot,  reflecting  that  tlie  long  tails  of 
ray  great-coat  might  give  these  ruffians  a  hold  of  me 
very  undesirable  in  the  melee,  I  tucked  and  buttoned 
them  up  before  dasLing  myself  against  the  door  of  the 
room,  whence  issued  these  choking,  growling  sounds,  the 
curses  of  a  man  and  the  shrieks  of  a  woman.  The  door 
was  opened,  but  only  opened  a  little,  and  my  way  of 
entrance  barred  by  the  woman,  in  dislievelled  dress,  who 
entreated  me  neither  to  enter  the  room  nor  call  the  police, 
as  she  was  sure,  notwithstanding  her  cries,  that  it  would 
end  in  nothing  worse  than  what  was  going  on — a  fight 
to-day,  and  friendship  again  to-morrow ! 

These  people  were  Irish,  and,  though  the  Cowgate  has 
become  much  more  an  Irish  town  since  then,  there  were 
many  Irish  Roman  Catholics  there  at  that  time ;  also  a 
few  Irish  Protestants,  who  had  lapsed  from  all  atten- 
tion to  religion ;  but  by  much  the  larger  number  were 
Scotch  people.  Highland  as  well  as  Lowland,  who  had 
sunk  into  the  depths  of  poverty — victims,  in  many 
instances,  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 

Such  was  the  material  I  had  to  work  upon.  The 
experiment  was  an  interesting  one,  this,  namely; — 
whether,  through  means  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  territorial, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  old  parochial  system,  I  would  be 
able,  with  the  aid  of  elders,  deacons,  and  other  agents,  to 
"  excavate  the  heathen,"  as  Dr.  Chalmers  used  to  say ; 
or,  as  an  illiterate  bodie  who  opposed  me  most  keenly  of 
all  in  the  Toivn  Council  expressed  it,  "execute  the 
heathen ! " 

Speaking  of  this  councillor,  we  were  amused  with  the 
judgment  he  pronounced  on  my  first  appearance  in  the 
Greyfriars.  It  so  happened  that  on  that  day  the  magis- 
trates and  Town  Council  were  present,  being  engaged  in 
making  their  annual  round  of  visitation  to  city  churchea. 
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Among  others  of  them   there  was   Mr. ,   who,  on 

being  asked  at  the  dose  of  the  service  what  ho  thought  of 
my  preaching,  replied,  "  Just  as  I  said  would  happen ; 
total  failure,  sir,  a  total  failure !  " 

Our  pulpit  stairs  were  crowded,  but  not  with  the  old 
wives  of  Dr.  John  Erskine's  time.  That  devout  man, 
who  was  one  of  my  predecessors  in  the  Old  Greyfriars, 
belonged  to  an  ancient  Scottish  family.  lie  was  eminent 
as  a  divine,  and  was  leader  of  the  Evangelical  party  in 
the  Church  Courts,  as  his  colleague,  Principal  Robertson, 
was  of  the  Moderate. 

Dr.  Erskine  was  remarkable  for  his  simplicity  of 
manner  and  gentle  temper.  He  returned  so  often  from 
the  pulpit,  minus  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  could  tell 
so  little  how  or  where  it  was  lost,  that  Mrs.  Erskine  ut 
last  began  to  suspect  that  the  handkerchiefs  were  stolen, 
as  he  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs,  by  some  of  the  old  wivc» 
who  lined  it.  So,  both  to  baulk  and  detect  the  culprit, 
she  sowed  a  corner  of  the  handkerchief  to  one  of  the 
pockets  of  his  coat  tails.  Half  way  up  the  stairs,  the 
good  doctor  felt  a  tug,  whereupon  ho  turned  round  to  the 
•Id  woman,  whose  was  the  guilty  hand,  to  say,  with 
great  gentleness  and  simplicity,  "  No'  the  day,  honest 
woman,  no'  the  day  ;  Mrs.  I'irskinc  has  served  it  in  I" 

In  those  days,  as  I  have  heard  my  mother  tell,  when 
she  used  to  speak  of  the  year  or  two  she  spent  at  school 
in  Edinburgh — where  she  lived  with  a  Miss  Ilorsburgh, 
in  the  High  Street,  then  inhabited  by  a  very  different 
class  of  people  from  its  present  denizens — the  two 
ministers  of  the  Greyfriars  had  two  almost  distinctly 
separate  congregations  ;  tliose  who  heard  Dr.  Erskine 
preach  in  the  Greyfriars  in  the  forenoon  attending,  not 
his  colleague.  Dr.  Robertson,  in  the  afternoon,  but  passing 
over  to  Walker,  in  St.  Giles'  or  the  High  Church,  who 
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celebrated  Dr.    Blair,  the  colleague  of  Dr.   Walker,   in 
4St.  Giles',  in  the  other  part  of  the  day. 

Blair,  in  whose  house  in  Argyll  Square  we  lived  on 
first  going  to  Edinburgh,  was  extremely  fastidious.  FEe 
had  a  highly  fashionable  congregation,  and  was  not  so 
easv  about  supplying  his  pulpit  as  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson. 
Some  one,  complaining  to  the  latter  of  the  poor  substi- 
tutes he  set  up  to  preach  in  St.  George's  during  his 
absence,  said,  "  You  put  ^r^rybody  into  your  pulpit,  Dr. 
Thomson."  "No,  no,"  replied  the  ready-W'^ted  Andrew, 
"  though  I  believe  I  put  ffwybody  I " 

There  goes  a  story  of  the  torture  which  Blair  had 
to  suffer  through  yielding  to  the  importunity  of  one  of 
his  old  students — he,  Blair,  being  not  only  one  of  the 
ministers  of  St.  Giles',  but  also  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Belles  Lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  : — 

This  old  student  was  a  Mr.  Angus,  from  Aberdeenshire, 
wlio  spoke  with  that  strong  Aberdonian  tongue  which 
people  have  carried  across  seas  and  continents  to  India, 
and,  after  passing  forty  years  there,  have  brought  back 
with  them,  perfect  and  entire  as  they  took  it  away. 
Having  waited  on  Dr.  Blair,  ho  offered  him  a  sermon, 
which  Blair,  shocked  at  the  idea  of  such  tones  being 
heard  in  the  High  Church,  politely  declined — saying,  by 
way  of  excuse  for  declining  a  second  offer,  "It  is  my 
hiibit,  sir,  when  I  am  at  home,  always  to  occupy  my  own 
pulpit."  Mr.  Angus  saw  through  the  excuse,  nor  could 
conceal  how  much  he  was  hurt  and  offended  by  what  he 
considered  Blair's  contemptuous  treatment  of  him.  He 
Infed  np,  and  rose  to  go,  saying,  "  Doctor,  I  \vas  ano  of  your 
alt  poopils,  and  thocht  ye  waald  be  glaad  o'  a  sermon." 

Blair  relented ;  and,  it  being  arranged  that  his  old 
student  should  preach  for  him,  he  went  with  fear  and 
trembling  to  church  on  Sunday.  Nor  were  his  appre- 
hensions groundless.  The  fashionable  congregation  who 
had  assembled    to   hear   Dr.  Blair  were  amazed   at  the 
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uncouth  bel.ig  who  had  taken  the  place  of  the  polished 
and  elegant,  divine.  Those  tones  and  that  pronunciation 
jarred  on  their  delicate  ears  ;  nor  were  they  less  astonished 
or  Blair  less  tortured  by  the  matter,  than  the  manner.  The 
preacher  gave  out  a  text,  announcing  that  his  object  was 
to  prove  to  them  that  day  that  man  was  a  fallen  creaturo, 
or,  as  he  expressed  it,  that  ho  was  "fa'en  ";  and  rushing 
at  once  in  mcdias  res,  he  undertook  to  prove  this,  first, 
from  the  "  schience  of  auaiciomy."  Having  somehow  or 
other  got  hold  of  the  fact  that  while  the  feline  tribe  are 
carnivorous,  and  horses  and  cows  graminivorous,  the  pig, 
like  man,  is  omnivorous,  using  equally  and  thriving  on 
both  kinds  of  food — and  that  there  are  thus,  as  might  be 
expected  in  those  circumstances,  some  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  digestive  organs  of  the  pig  and  of  the 
human  race — he  launched  this  out  on  the  astonished  heads 
of  the  polished  aristocrats  of  Edinburgh,  saying,  "  It  is 
well  known  that  a  sou  has  a'  the  puddino  o*  a  man  axcept 
ane ;  and  if  that  does  na'  preeve  that  man  is  fa'en,  there's 
nae thing  will ! " 

Dr.  Anderson,  my  predecessor,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Erskine,  was,  in  his  own  way,  a  very  worthy  and  respect- 
able man,  but  no  preacher,  and  very  pompous.  When 
at  college,  I  used  to  go  occasionally  to  the  Old  Greyfriars 
Church,  little  dreaming  then  that  I  ever  would  be  minister 
there.  We  went  to  hear  Dr.  John  Inglis,  who  preceded 
my  colleague^  Mr.  Syra.  Though  his  voice  was  uncouth, 
approaching  a  howl,  he  was  a  very  able  preacher ;  and 
brought  out,  in  reading  the  Scriptures,  more  of  the  sense 
and  spirit  than  any  man  I  almost  ever  heard.  Before 
committing  ourselves  to  the  inside  of  the  church,  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  asking  the  elder  at  ihe  plate,  whose  turn 
it  was  to  preach,  and,  being  told  that  it  was  Dr.  Ander- 
son's, we  always  wheeled  to  the  right-about  for  some  other 
church, — a  practice  we  pretty  often  observed  till  we  dis- 
covered, to  our  shame  and  mortification,  that  the  elder, 
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■before  whom  we  had  so  often  fuced  about,  wua  Dr.  Ander- 
son's own  brother ! 

My  worthy  predecessor,  who  mouthed  his  words,  and 
delivered  commonplace  things  with  the  greatest  pom- 
posity, imagined  himself  an  orator  and  an  accomplished 
elocutionist ;  but,  to  be  absolutely  perfect  in  the  latter 
art,  he  resolved  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  John  Kemble 
(the  great  tragedian)  having  come  down  to  Edinburgh,  to 
see  how  he  would  read  a  certain  passage  of  Scripture. 

Well,  one  day  when  Kemble  is  reposing  in  his  lodgings, 
the  servant  announces  that  a  gentleman  wishes  to  see  him, 
and  thereupon  ushers  into  the  room  a  grand  and  reverend- 
looking  man,  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  minister,  with  a 
Bible  in  his  hand.  It  at  once  struck  Kemble  that  this 
was  some  divine  who  had  come  to  condemn  the  theatre, 
and  rebuke  him  for  pursuing  the  business  of  a  playactor. 
fSo  he  was  not  a  little  relieved  when  this  figure,  stepping 
up  to  Lim  with  great  pomp  and  dignity,  announced  itself 
a«  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  who  had  embraced  the  oppor- 
tu'ilty  of  Mr.  Kemble's  visit  to  Edinburgh  to  hear  how 
the  great  tragedian  would  read  such  and  such  a  passage 
of  Scripture. 

John  Kemble,  to  use  a  common  expression,  took  in  at  a 
glance  the  measure  of  his  visitor's  foot,  expressed  himself 
happy  to  see  Dr.  Anderson,  and  how  much  pleasure  he 
would  have  in  giving  him  his  advice.  "  At  the  same 
time,"  he  said,  '  the  best  way  of  going  to  work  is  not  for 
me,  but  for  you.  Dr.  Anderson,  to  read  the  passage  first." 

This,  the  worthy  doctor,  who  had  too  high  an  opinion  of 
his  own  powers  to  be  daunted  before  John  Kemble  or 
any  other  man,  proceeded  to  do,  ore  rotundo.  Where- 
upon Kemble,  not  a  little  amused  with  the  inflated  style 
of  his  visitor,  gave  him  this  sage  advice, —  one  it  would 
be  well  for  all  aspirants  at  public  oratory  to  rcr.. ember, — 
^'  Sir,  when  you  read  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  or  any  other 
book,  never  think  how  you  read,  but  what  you  read." 
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Edinburgh,  when  I  went  there,  presented  a  wonderful 
galuxy  of  talent  in  the  Church.  When  a  student,  I  had 
seen  one  equally  remarkable  at  the  bar  of  the  Courts  if 
Law ;  and  I  had  spent  many  an  hour  listening  with  ad- 
miration to  the  forensic  displays  of  John  Clerk,  Jeffrey, 
MoncrieflP,  Cranston,  Cockburn,  and  other  such  men. 

At  the  time  of  my  settlement  in  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Gordon  and  Dr.  Grey — who  were,  with  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson,  when  I  was  a  student  in  divinity,  the  popular 
preachers  of  the  town — were  still  preaching,  though  on 
the  wane.  Dr.  Candlish  was  in  St.  George's ;  Dr.  James 
Buchanan  was  in  North  Leith ;  Dr.  Cunningham  was  in 
Trinity  Church  ;  Dr.  o  ohn  Bruce  was  in  St.  Andrew's ; 
Dr.  Charles  Brown  was  in  the  New  North ;  and  Dr.  Begg 
was  in  Liberton,  which,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  Edin- 
burgh, was,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  town.  Then,  at  tho 
head  of  all,  and  towering  high  above  all,  was  Dr.  Chalmers, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University ;  and  associated 
with  him  in  the  Theological  faculty  was  Dr.  Welsh,  Pro- 
fessor of  Churcl.  llistory,  an  able  and  accomplished 
scholar. 

These  were  all  on  the  Evangelical  side  of  the  Chuich, 
and  were  all  men  of  mark ;  each  presenting,  in  his  own 
way  and  in  a  remarkable  degree,  one  or  more  of  the 
features  of  genius  and  talent. 

There  was,  at  that  time,  no  man  of  any  special  mark 
among  the  Moderate  clergy  of  the  Presbytery.  With 
one  exception — Dr.  Muir,  namely — they  had  no  preten- 
sions to  the  character  of  powerful  or  popular  preachers. 
Dr.  William  Muir  of  St.  Stephen's,  despite  an  affected 
manner,  was  a  good  preacher,  and  in  his  parish  a  most 
diligent  paGtor. 

Though  by  no  means  a  great  man — one  who,  in  other 
circumstances  than  those  he  occupied,  might  have  left  no 
mark  on  the  world — Dr.  Muir  has,  in  conjunction  with 
John  Hope,  then  Dean  of  Faculty,  and  afterwards  Lord 
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Justice  Clerk,  left  a  deeply- indented  one,  which  many 
'  «;j  uries  will  roll  over  without  obliterating.  These  tw  i 
iiicii  wore,  as  I  believe,  the  main  instruments  of  the  Disrup- 
ion.  It  is  understood  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Government, 
in  refusing  the  Evangelical  party  all  redress,  and  driving 
our  matters  to  a  desperate  issue,  acted  under  their  advice. 
It  was  not  the  ^[oderates,  with  Dr.  George  Cook  at 
tlieir  head,  who  had  the  ear  of  Sir  James  Graham,  in 
whose  hands,  as  Home  Secretary,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
understood  to  have  left  the  settlement  of  our  question. 
Sir  James  Graham  himself  was,  I  believe,  a  devout  man, 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  views  generally  of  the 
Moderate  party.  He  was  thus  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Muir  and  his  middlemen,  and  that  body  in  the 
Church  who,  having  bx'oken  off  from  the  Plvuiigelical 
section,  carried  their  colours  and  arms  over  to  Muir  and 
his  friends — thus  encouraging  the  Government  to  believe 
that,  if  they  were  firm,  we  would  all  at  length  break 
down.  These  men  numbered  forty,  and  were  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Forty  Thieves  " — a  name  borrowed,  of 
course,  from  the  story  of  Ali  Baba  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments." 

The  eldership  of  the  Church  in  Edinburgh  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  who  supported  the  Evangelical 
or  Non-intrusion  party,  was  not  less  remarkable  at  that 
time  than  the  Evangelical  party  among  the  clergy.  At 
their  head,  facile  princeps,  was  Alexander  Dunlop.*  He 
was  my  most  intimate  friend.  It  was  due  to  him,  more 
than  to  any  one  else,  that  1  was  brought  to  Edinburgh. 
I  loved  him  as  a  brother,  and  esteemed  him  almost  above 
all  men.  He  was  so  disinterested,  so  unselfish,  so  tender- 
hearted, a  man  of  such  delicate  honour,  so  incapable  by 
nature  as  well  as  grace  of  anything  low  or  mean,  and 
withal  a  devout,  humble  Christian !     He  had  a  grand  head 

*  See  note  on  pago  142. 
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and  n  large  heart,  and  wanted  but  a  voice  to  have  swayed 
popular  usscmhlies  at  his  will.  lie  sacrificed  his  interests 
at  the  Rar,  his  prospects  of  u  seat  on  the  liench,  and  many 
things  else,  to  his  attachment  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Church  of  Scothmd. 

There  was  also  Graliani  Spiers,  beloi.ging,  like  Dunlop, 
to  an  ancient  and  honourable  Scottish  family,  who  was 
Sheriff  of  Midlothian,  and  held  a  high  place  in  general 
society.  He  was  a  man  of  intrepid  courage,  a  most  ])erfcct 
gentleman  in  his  demeanour,  firm,  steady  as  a  rock  to  his 
principles,  and  a  clear,  calm,  pithy,  and  persuasive  speaker. 
I  remember  how  much  Lord  Shaftesbury  (then  I^ord 
Ashley)  was  struck  by  him,  and  attracted  to  him,  on 
iiearing  Spiers  speak  at  o  small  Ragged  School  meeting 
which  we  held  when  Ijord  Shaftesbury  visited  our  school 
in  Edinburgh  ;  and  how,  at  the  close  cf  the  meeting, 
after  he  had  been  introduced  to  him,  Shaftesbury  expa- 
tiated to  me  on  the  importance  of  having  such  a  man  as 
Spiers  in  Parliament,  and  how  we  should  take  steps  to 
send  him  there. 

There  was  Earle  Monteith,  too.  Sheriff  of  Fifeshire,  a 
fluent  and  ready  speaker,  who  won  the  favour  of  his 
audience  by  a  countenance,  manner,  and  matter  fall  of 
honhomie ;  and  who,  with  a  singularly  happy  and  buoyant 
natvirc,  was  not  less  devout  in  spirit  or  stuuncli  to  his 
principles  than  Dunlop  or  Spiers. 

Monteith  was  a  man  of  singularly  jocund  temper.  I  re- 
member into  what  immoderate  fits  of  laughter  he  fell  on  one 
occasion,  when  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
present  in  our  Ragged  School  on  the  day  open  to  visitors. 
It  was  the  practice  to  examine  the  classes  on  the  meaning 
of  the  words  that  occurred  in  their  lesson ;  and  this  brought 
out  so  many  odd,  original  ideas,  such  revelations  occasion- 
ally of  the  miserable  state  of  poverty  from  which  they  had 
been  rescued,  that  it  was  always  interesting  and  often- 
times very  amusing.  A  "  down  bed,"  for  example,  occurred 
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in  the  lesson,  und  on  the  question,  "What  sort  of  bed  isu 
flown  bod  P"  heiun;  put,  ono  of  the  boys,  eager  to  show 
his  knowledge,  instantly  thrust  out  his  iirin,  the  sign  of 
being  ready  to  answer  the  question,  and  exeliiinicd,  in 
terms  drawn  from  his  own  expi'rienee,  "  It's  a  bed  on  the 
flr^r,  sir!"  The  word  in  the  lesson,  on  the  oceasion 
n ."erred  to  in  connection  with  Mr.  Monteith,  was  "miss;" 
the  expression,  "he  will  miss  the  mark,"  or  some  such 
thing  as  that.  <  Mi  asking  the  class  what  the  word  "  miss" 
mejmt,  they  were  silent,  and  looked  a  little  confused.  At 
length  ouo  follow,  sure  that  he  liad  the  proper  answer, 
and  confident  thereby  of  getting  to  the  top  at  one  bound, 
took  one  step  forward,  and,  impatient  to  reveal  and  ])rofit 
by  his  discovery,  shook  his  extended  arm,  waiting  for  my 
signal  to  come  out  with  it.  That  given,  with  a  look 
(if  triumph  ho  shrieked  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
"Miss  means  a  woman  that  hasna  gotten  a  man!" 
Tt  was  an  explosion  of  an  answer  so  odd  and  unexpected 
that  it  was  impossible  to  look  grave,  and  amid  so 
many  ladies  to  appear  not  to  have  heard  it.  All  the 
company  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  laii  hter,  and  I  re- 
member how  Monteith  did  not  recovti'  his  gravity  for 
an  hour  and  more ;  but  wi-.s  ever  and  anon  exploding 
into  a  fit  of  merriment  as  the  circumstance  recurred  to 
his  recollection. 

James  Hog  of  Newliston,  and  Maitland  -  Makgill- 
Crichton  of  Rankeillour,  might  be  considered  Edinburgh 
elders,  from  the  interest  they  felt,  and  the  large  share  they 
took,  in  the  management  of  the  Church's  afl'airs.  Very 
different  from  each  other,  they  were  both  able  men  and 
earnest  Christians. 

Mr.  Hog,  with  whom  I  have  spent  many  a  happy  day  at 
his  seat  of  Newliston,  near  Edinburgh,  was  one  of  the  most 
generous  and  amiable  of  men.  He  was  attacked  by 
paralysis,  and  died  of  that  disease  after  a  long  and  most 
painful   illness,   an   event   which   occurred   some   fifteen 
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yi'iirH  uftur  the  DiHruptiun.  It  be^un  with  u  ptiin  und 
niimbticHti  in  uno  of  Iuh  limbs,  unci  ut  length  oxtunded 
itHoli'  uviT  thu  whole  body,  making  him,  so  lur  us  moving 
lip  or  limb  was  concerned,  perfectly  helples-o.  The  only 
way  latterly  that  he  could  communicate  with  his  family 
was  by  pointing  with  a  little  reed  in  his  mouth  to  letters 
of  u  j)rinted  alphabet.  On  one  occasion  ho  made  signs 
of  wiNhing  to  indicate  something.  The  reed  was  fixed 
betrtctni  his  teeth,  und  the  alphabet  held  before  his  face. 
The  words  ho  spelt  out  were  "  last  day  " — "  up  " — casting 
at  the  same  time  a  sweet  glance  heavenwards. 

Muitlund-Makgill-Crichton  of  Rnnkeillour  was  u  hero  in 
his  way.  lie  was  a  dauntless  man,  bringing  to  the  cause 
of  the  Church,  her  extension  und  her  freedom,  an  undivided 
devotion ;  able  and  ready  to  speak  ut  all  times,  to  fight, 
if  needful,  und,  rather  thun  abandon  u  hair's  breudth  of 
her  principles,  to  die  on  her  behalf.  A  man  eqiuilly 
powerful  in  body  as  in  mind,  a  great  athlete,  of  immense 
endurance  and  inexhaustible  energy,  he  would  have  cut  u 
I'amous  figure  in  the  days  of  the  Covenanters ;  going 
down  on  Cluverhouse's  dragoons  with  a  psulm  on  his  lips 
and  a  sword  in  his  hand,  or  marching  down  the  West 
I3ow  to  die  in  the  Grassmarket,  on  the  scuflfold,  for  Christ's 
Crown  und  Scotlund's  Covenant.  I  spent  nuiny  huppy 
(lays  with  him  at  Rankeillour,  in  Fife,  where  ho  bore 
himself  in  a  way  worthy  of  a  Christian  man,  and  also  of 
his  noble  blood  and  ancestry. 

One  of  these  occasions  was  specially  memorable.  With 
myself  and  my  eldest  son,  then  a  student  of  divinity, 
were  assembled  on  Christmas  Day  Sir  David  Brewster, 
Hugh  Miller,  and  one  or  two  others.  It  was  u  great 
intellectual  treat ;  und  nothing  entertained  mo  more  than 
the  blank  countenances  which  Mukgill-Crichton  and 
Miller  turned  on  Sir  Duvid,  when  he  made  a  remark  that 
suddenly  took  the  wind  out  of  their  sails : — Hugh  Miller, 
with  ull  his  intellectual  greatness,  his  fine  toste,  and  his 
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lulmiration  of  wimt  was  noble  in  othcrn,  was,  liko  Miikgill- 
Crichton,  u  jyreat  iidinircr  ofpliyHicul  projKTtioH.  He  and 
Crifhton,  in  their  turn,  hud  boin  rtdiitinj;  wonderful  feats 
of  Ntronj^th  tliey  hud  dcMu^ ;  Muk^ill-t^riehton,  I  remember, 
telling  UH,  how,  having  onee  undertaken  to  boat  the  mail- 
coach,  he  Hturted  alongside  of  it  as  it  piiHscd  the  gate  at 
Uankcillour,  and,  with  a  run  of  Home  twenty  miloH  before 
him,  was  the  first  at  the  Ferry  ;  whereupon,  Sir  David, 
looking  as  if  he  intended  it  for  a  serious  rathe  r  tlian  u 
comical  remark,  said,  "  Well,  u  horse  would  do  nioro  than 
either  of  you  !  " 

Ik'sides  these  elders  in  and  about  Edinburgh,  there 
was  John  Hamilton,  an  advocate,  who,  like  Mr.  Dunlop, 
threw  away  his  chance  at  the  JUir  by  giving  himself 
wholly  up  to  the  buttles  and  interests  of  the  church. 
And,  following  these,  who  might  bo  called  loaders,  there 
was  among  the  elders  of  J'Minburgh  at  that  time  a  power- 
ful body  of  able,  active,  self-denying  adherents  to  evan- 
gelical principles  and  popular  rights. 

20,  EvEnsKiELi)  Place,  St.  Leonauds-on-Sba  :   1*/  Febrmry,  1873. 

A  short  while  after  I  was  settled  in  Edinburgh,  and 
before,  I  think,  I  had  ever  been  introduced  to  him,  I  was 
placed  in  very  awkward  circumstances  in  relation  to  Dr. 
Chalmers,  and  this,  in  connection  with  an  application  to 
bo  n.udc  to  Government  for  State  countenance  and  support 
of  his  Church  Extension  scheme. 

A  noble  scheme,  worthy  of  the  great  genius,  philan- 
thropy, and  statesmanship  of  Chalmers,  it  was  pushed  on, 
us  I  thought,  with  xmduo  and  unreasonable  haste,  and  not 
always  prudently  managed.  After  the  Church  herself  liad 
slumbered  for  nearly  a  century,  doing  nothing  to  meet 
the  change  of  times  and  the  wants  of  a  growing  population, 
it  was  unreasonable  in  her  to  expect  the  State  or  the 
country  to  awaken  all  of  a  sudden  to  its  duty.  Besides, 
owing  to  the  weakness  of  their  own,   and  the  strength 
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of  the  Tory  party,  the  Whig  Government  of  the  day 
could  not  afford  to  lose  the  support  of  the  Dissenters  in 
England  and  Scotland,  by  introducing  or  supporting  any 
measure  of  extended  endowments.  To  have  done  so  would 
have  been  to  have  sacrificed  place,  pension,  party,  to  the 
interests  of  the  Church — a  sacrifice  politicians  of  any  type 
would  have  been  slow  to  make,  and  least  of  all  the 
Premier  of  the  day.  Lord  Melbourne.  Instead  of  making 
allowances  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Ministry, 
and  biding  our  time.  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  Church  Exten- 
sion leaders  drove  on  the  chariot  like  Jehu,  regardless 
of  many  circumstances  whicn  a  wise  and  prudent  man 
takes  into  account,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  warn- 
ings of  Lord  Moncrieff  and  others,  who,  while  supporting 
the  Whig  Government,  were  at  the  same  time  among  the 
staunchest  adherents  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Of  that,  the  case  which  put  me  in  a  disagreeable  posi- 
tion towards  Dr.  Chalmers  furnisnes  a  very  good  illustra- 
tion. Backed  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  others  of  what  I 
might  call  his  staff,  and  especially  by  the  Tory  party  of 
the  Church  Extension  Committee  (who,  of  course,  did 
not  object  to  any  measure  which  might  embarrass  and 
seem  to  insult  Lord  Melbourne's  Government),  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, it  was  reported,  was  to  propose  to  send  a  deputation 
.0  head-quarters  to  demand  of  the  Ministry  a  grant  from 
the  public  fimds  for  Church  Extension — every  member 
of  his  proposed  deputation  being  a  pronounced  Tory. 

This  I  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  piece  of  folly,  since 
common  sense  would  lead  every  man  who  has  a  favour 
or  even  justice  to  ask  of  another,  to  employ,  not  his 
f^es,  but  his  friends,  in  such  a  service.  This  had  come  to 
the  ears  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  Church  Extension 
Committee ;  and,  without  my  consent  either  being  asked 
or  given,  they  pitched  on  me  to  make  a  counter-motion, 
nominating  a  deputation  which,  consisting  both  of  Whigs 
and    Tories,    would    have   a   non-political    and    neutral 
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character,  I  was  in  a  very  awkward  position  ;  I  had  only 
lately  come  to  Edinburgh  ;  I  was  a  stranger  in  this  Com- 
mittee ;  I  was  to  bo  placed  in  a  very  oflfcnsive  position 
towards  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  one  as  awkward  towards  every- 
body who  did  not  know  me,  and  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
reasons  that  made  my  friends  urge  me  to  take  up  this 
position.  It  could  not  fail  to  seem  excessively  forward 
on  ray  part,  and  leave  a  bad  impression  where,  at  my  first 
appearance.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  made  a  good 
one. 

But,  in  consequence  of  the  personal  quarrels  and 
antipathies  engendered  by  what  was  called  the  "  Mode- 
ratorship  Controversy,"  and  which,  though  much  calmed, 
had  not  yet  subsided,  Dr.  Candlish,  Dunlop,  Spiers,  and 
others  felt  that  it  might  appear  like  a  personal  at  ack  on 
Dr.  Chalmers  were  they  to  propose  a  counter-motion  to 
his.  So,  as  one  who  had  taken  no  part  in  that  unhappy 
battle,  they  insisted  on  my  undertaking  this  disagreeable 
duty.  And,  feeling  it  to  be  a  duty,  when  the  day  came, 
and  Dr.  Chalmers  had  made  his  motion,  I  had  to  mount 
the  breach.  This  opened  the  way  for  a  keen  and  long- 
continued  fight,  which,  60  far  as  numbers  were  concerned, 
issued,  as  we  knew  it  would  when  the  vote  was  taken, 
in  our  defeat. 

Dr.  Chalmers  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  the  Whig 
party  for  a  good  while,  in  consequence  of  their  coldness 
in  the  Church  Extension  cause.  He  had  come  to  regard 
them  with  absolute  and  intense  aversion.  I  remember 
the  look  which  he  cast  on  mo  at  our  first  meeting,  when 
I  happened  to  say  something  in  commendation  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  then  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  Under- 
Secretary  for  Home  Afiuirs ;  and  who,  while  in  that  office, 
by  using  the  Crown  patroiiage  in  favour  of  evangelical 
men,  did  so  much — more  indeed  than  any  other  man — to 
give  the  Evangelicals  a  majority  in  the  Church  Courts. 
Notwithstanding   this,   because   the   Whig   Government 
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would  not  support  his  Church  Extension  views  regardless 
of  all  consequences  to  themselves,  and  to  the  other 
interests  of  the  country,  Dr.  Chalmers  had  become  for 
the  time  a  furious  Tory.  And  I  have  heard  from  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  delighted  to  tell  it  (imitating  the 
while  Dr.  Chalmers'  broadest  Fifeshire),  how  the  Doctor 
had  said,  "  I  have  a  moral  loathing  of  those  Whugs  !  " 

This  being  the  state  of  matters  and  of  his  mind,  Dr. 
Chalmers  was  very  angry  at  my  interposition  in  the  row, 
and  (even  though' the  vote  was  in  his  favour)  at  its  results 
—characterising  me  in  pithy  but  not  very  flattering  terms. 
Only  they  were  amusing.  Some  one,  having  asked  him, 
as  he  came  out  of  the  meeting  irritable  and  irritated, 
how  it  had  gone  off,  "  It  had  gone  well,  sir,"  he  replied, 
"  but  for  a  raw  lad  from  the  country  !  " 

This  "  raw  lad  from  the  country,"  however,  soon  proved 
himself  as  zealous  for  Church  Extension  as  Dr.  Chalmers 
himself  could  be,  and  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  the 
Doctor  soon  afterwards  changed  his  opinion  of  this  "  lad," 
saying  to  some  one  who  happened  to  mention  my  opinion 
on  a  certain  matter  of  policy,  "  Mr.  Guthrie,  sir,  is  a  man 
of  sound  mind." 

On  behalf  of  Church  Extension  I  visited  a  considerable 
portion  of  Forfarshire,  to  stir  up  to  zeal  in  that  cause 
both  the  ministers  and  people.  It  was  then  that  Robert 
McChcyne  met  with  an  accident  which  began  the  illness 
that  terminated  in  his  death.  lie  accompanied  me  on 
my  tour  to  Errol,  full  of  buoyant  spirits  and  heavenly 
conversation.  After  breakfast  wo  strolled  into  the  garden, 
where  there  stood  some  gymnastic  poles  and  apparatus  set 
up  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Grierson's  fomily.  No  ascetic,  no 
stiff  and  iormal  man,  but  ready  for  any  innocent  and 
healthful  amusement,  these  no  sooner  caught  McOhcyne's 
eye  than,  challenging  me  to  do  the  like,  he  rushed  at  a 
liorizontal  pole  resting  on  the  forks  of  two  upright  ones, 
ind  '  3nt  through  a  lot  of  athletic  niauaHivres.     I  was 
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buttoning  up  to  succeed,  and  try  if  I  could  not  outdo 
him,  when,  as  he  hung  by  his  heels  and  hands  some  five 
or  six  feet  above  the  ground,  all  of  a  sudden  the  pole 
snapped  asunder,  and  he  came  down  with  his  back  on  the 
ground  with  a  tremendous  thud.  He  sickened,  was  borne 
into  the  manse,  lay  there  for  days,  and  was  never  the 
same  man  again. 

While  a  most  pleasant  and  delightful  companion,  enjoy- 
ing nature  and  all  good  and  innocent  things  in  this  life, 
he  had  in  a  rare  and  singular  degree  his  "conversation 
in  heaven,"  and  the  influence  for  good  he  left  in  every 
place  which  he  visited  was  quite  extraordinary.  I  re- 
member Dr.  Anderson  of  Morpeth  telling  me  how, 
when  he  was  minister  of  St.  Fergus,  which  he  left  at 
the  Disruption,  McCheyne  had  spent  a  day  or  two  in  his 
manse  ;  and  not  only  while  he  was  there,  but  for  a  week 
or  two  after  he  had  left,  it  seemed  a  heavenlier  place  than 
ever  before.  Associated  with  McCheyne's  person,  appear- 
ance, and  conversation,  on  the  walls  of  the  house  and 
everything  around  seemed  to  be  inscribed, "  Holiness  unto 
the  Lord." 

On  that  tour,  I  met  in  the  manses  I  visited  some 
curious  specimens  of  humanity  ;  not  the  least  remarkable 
among  them  being  Mr.  Wilson,  the  venerable  clergyman 
of  the  parish  of  Abernyte,  who  had  then  for  his  assistant 
James  Hamilton  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Dr.  James 
Hamilton,  of  Regent  Square,  London).  A  unique  man, 
a  sort  of  fossil  specimen  of  the  theologians  who  opposed 
Galileo,  and  no  believer  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  old 
gentleman  stoutly  denied  the  doctrine  of  gravitat'Ion ,  and, 
being  a  devout,  good  man,  much  interested  in  missions  to 
the  heathen,  he  bewailed  the  errors  of  Dr.  Duff,  our  East 
Indian  missionary.  "He  is  taking,  sir,"  he  said  to  me, 
"  quite  a  wrong  course.  He  is  endeavouring  to  subvert 
Hinduism  by  science  falsely  so  called,  a  philosophy  as 
erroneous  as  the  doctrines  of  Brahminism.     The  fulcrum 
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by  which  he  works  is  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  doctrine  oi 
gravitation." 

"  But  surely,"  I  replied,  surprised  {<i  find  any  man 
who  liac^v  received  a  liberal  education  so  far  behind  in  his 
knowledge  at  that  time  of  day  as  this  venerable  old 
gentleman,  "  surely,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  gravitation  ?  " 

**  Certainly  not  I "  he  replied,  and  to  my  great  amuse- 
ment went  into  a  long  explanation  of  its  futility,  and 
how  hopeless  Dr.  DuflTs  enterprise  would  prove  so  long 
08  he  attacked  Hinduism  from  such  a  false  position. 
Looking  perhaps  as  if  I  were  half  shaken  by  the  old 
gentleman's  arguments,  I  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
should  solve  a  difficulty — this,  namely,  how  it  was  that 
the  inhabitants  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  lo  ours 
stuck  on,  and  did  not  full  with  their  heads  downwards  tor 
ever  and  ever  into  boundless  space  'r 

"Well,  sir,"  said  the  simple  old  gentleman,  "that 
does  appear  a  difficulty ;  but  it  is  to  bb  accounted  toi 
in  some  such  way  as  a  phenomenon  we  are  familial 
with  at  home — that  they  keep  on  just  as  the  flies  do. 
who,  with  their  backs  downwards  and  their  feet  upwards, 
as  you  see  there,  walk  along  the  ceiling  of  the  room  !  " 

Church  Extension,  though  rashly  pushed,  was  a  pious, 
and  patriotic  scheme,  worthy  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
certainly  not  deserving  the  opposition  which  it  received 
at  the  hands  of  many  Voluntaries ;  for  it  is  by  the  Terri- 
torial System  that  this  country,  plied  and  permeated  in 
every  corner  by  the  Gospel,  is  to  be  saved.  Regard- 
less of  this,  looking  only  at  their  own  things,  and  not  at 
the  things  of  others,  and  fancying  in  their  own  little 
souls  that  Dr.  Chalmers  and  those  who  acted  with  him 
were  animated  more  by  desire  to  crush  the  Dissenters 
than  evangelize  the  people,  the  Voluntaries  threw  every 
obstruction  in  the  way  of  our  cause,  took  up  extreme 
positions,  and,  in  the  violence  of  controversy,  laid  down 
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principles  that,  pushed  to  their  extreme  extent,  would 
have  landed  the  country  in  practical  .theism.  They 
would  have  severed  all  connection  and  relationship 
between  the  State  and  religion. 

We  erred  on  the  other  hand,  and  perhaps  erred  as 
far  and  as  much,  in  representing  the  Church  of  Christ 
as  dependent  almost  for  its  very  existence,  certainly  for 
its  efficiency,  on  State  countenance  and  support.  And 
this,  some  of  our  leaders  find  to  their  cost ;  when  the 
opponents  of  union  between  the  Free  Churclx  and  the 
United  Presbyterian  and  other  negotiating  churches  be- 
come (to  use  an  expression  of  Dr.  Chalmers)  "  resurrec- 
tionists of  old  pamphlets " — eager  to  find  in  their 
speeches  violent  and  extreme  expressions  against  the 
Voluntaries,  and  such  representations  of  the  Church's 
dependence  for  support  on  the  State  as  would  degrade 
the  Bride  of  Christ  into  a  public  pauper. 

A  meeting    which    we    held    on    behalf   of   Church 

Extension    in    the    parish   of will   illustrate   the 

violent  and  systematic  opposition  which  the  cause  had 
to  encounter.  Our  minister  there  was  a  great  fool, 
and  a  coarse,  vulgar  man.  He  had  been  a  plough- 
man in  the  parish  of  which  he  was  then  minister. 
Somehow  or  other  he  had  pushed  his  way  on  from  the 
plou^jh  to  the  pulpit ;  won  that  by  means  of  patronage, 
but  with  it  won  so  little  respect  that  it  was  a  common 
saying  that,  when  he  was  ordained  to  the  charge, 
the  parish  lost  the  best  ploughman  and  got  the  worst 
minister  it  ever  had. 

If  the  parish  minister  was  a  fool,  he  who  filled  the 
pulpit  of  th^  Secession,  Dissenting,  or  Opposition  church, 
was  not.  He  was  a  capital  preacher,  an  able  and  vigorous 
minister,  but  not  over- scrupulous  in  the  way  he  used  his 
long  head  to  frustrate  our  ends  and  obtain  his  own. 

Dr.  Alexander  Simpson,  of  Kirknewton,  and  Dr.  John 
Paul,  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh,  formed  with  me  the 
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deputation  appointed  by  the  Church  Extension  Committee. 
On  entering  the  parish  chiirch,  where  the  meeting  was 
to  be  held,  we  found  it  packed  to  the  door  by  a  crowd 
who,  it  was  plain,  from  their  look  and  gestures,  the 
noises  they  made,  and  the  general  reception  which  hailed 
our  appearance,  v.'ere  not  honest,  simple-minded,  and 
kind-hearted  rustics,  but  an  assembly  of  ferocious  Volim- 
taries.  For  once,  the  Voluntary  Church  there  had  emptied 
itself  into  the  Established  one,  and  the  adherents  of  the 
first  gathered  in  from  the  country  round  about;  and 
these,  kept  well  in  hand  by  the  Voluntary  minister,  who 
was  present  on  the  field  of  battle  to  command  and  direct 
his  troops,  were,  it  was  plain,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  meeting.  I  remember  of  saying  to  Dr.  Paul,  as 
we  pushed  our  way  through  the  crowd,  "We'll  have 
music  here  to-night !  "  Nor  had  we  long  to  wait  for  it. 
The  prayer  was  barely  finished,  and  the  first  speech 
begun,  when  the  row  commenced. 

The  opposition  was  manifestly  led  by  the  Voluntary 
minister,  who,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  ruled  the 
assembly  as  he  chose,  calming  or  raising  the  storm, 
while  all  the  time  he  himself  appeared  gentle  and 
ianocent  as  a  "sucking  dove."  It  was  determined  that 
we  should  not  be  heai'd,  and  heard  we  were  not.  We  sat 
on  the  platform  for  four  or  five  hours  mute,  under  a 
shower  of  insults ;  Dr.  Paul's  bald  head,  which  presented 
a  shining  object  to  the  aim  of  fellows  amusing  themselves 
by  pitching  bits  of  lime  at  us  from  the  galleries,  suffering 
something  worse  than  insult.  They  had  got  hold  of  the 
parish  church  bell,  and  kept  it  perpetually  ringing  over 
our  heads — an  amusement,  however,  they  sometimes 
varied  by  calling  for  a  song,  which,  though  not  always 
of  the  most  delicate  or  appropriate  kind,  the  house  took 
up  in  full  chorus,  amid  roars  and  fits  of  laughter, 
whistling,  cheering,  and  beating  time  on  the  pews  with 
their  sticks. 
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Wo  sat  there  for  four  or  five  mortal  hours,  never  allowed 
even  to  open  our  mouths  without  being  met  by  an  uproar 
in  which  our  voices  were  drowned.  And  we  did  so  to 
prevent  them,  after  we  had  fled,  taking  possession  of  the 
Held,  claiming  a  victory,  and  carrying  the  vote  of  the 
public  meeting  against  Church  Extension.  Thus  far  wo 
discomfited  them ;  sitting  out  the  storm  till  its  violence 
hud  subsided,  or  rather  till  almost  all  our  opponents, 
wearied  with  our  determination  and  dogged  perseverance, 
had  left  the  church  for  their  homes.  The  virulence  of 
feeling  was  such,  that  we  were  cursed  along  the  road  as 
we  passed  through  the  village  late  in  the  night,  and 
stones  were  hurled  at  us  as  well  as  curses. 

The  more  respectable  Voluntaries  in  the  country — the 
religious  part  of  them  as  distinguished  from  the  merely 
political — were  very  much  ashamed  of  such  outrageous 
proceedings ;  a  full  account  of  which  we  took  good  care 
to  publish,  knowing  well  how  much  they  were  calculated 
to  weaken  the  hands  of  our  opponents,  and  to  strengthen 
ours. 

During  all  this  time,  another  and  greater  controversy 
than  that  of  Church  Extension  was  cropping  up.  Ten 
or  fifteen  years  before,  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  had  boldly 
unfurled  the  banner  of  "  Anti- Patronage,"  claiming  for 
the  people — not  all  and  sundry,  not  the  whole  of  the 
parishioners,  but  such  as  were  members  and  in  full  com- 
munion with  the  parish  church — a  right  to  choose  their 
own  minister.  Of  course  he  was  opposed  by  the  patrons, 
and  by  all  the  Moderate  party  in  the  Church  tilso  at  that 
time,  who  constituted  an  overwhelming  and  well-managed 
majority.  He  was  secretly  opposed  likewise,  and  regarded 
as  a  dangerous  Radical  reformer,  by  a  large  number  of 
the  Evangelicals  of  his  own  party,  who  had  got  quite 
i'amiliar  with  patronage,  and  were  reconciled  to  it, 
lliough  they  did  not  deny  that  it  was  liable  to  abuse,  and 
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was  abused.  Thomson  was  supported  only  by  a  few  bold 
and  daring  spirits  among  the  laity.  I  remember,  whoa 
a  country  minister,  attending  one  of  his  meetings  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  delivered  himself  of  a  very  hu- 
morous and  clever  and  convincing  speech,  but  I  cannot 
recall  the  presence  of  one  minister  on  the  platform  but 
himself. 

For  my  part — while,  as  a  student  and  preacher,  I 
looked  to  patronage  for  a  church — I  hated  the  system, 
believing  it  to  be  as  unscriptural  as  it  was  unfair  and 
impolitic.  I  raised  money  for  Dr.  Thomson's  Anti- 
Patronage  Society,  and  had  not  been  long  settled  in 
Arbirlot  when  I  began  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
reform.  The  rights  of  the  people  in  the  choice  of  their 
own  ministers  was  the  question  that  finally  ended  in  the 
great  Disruption  of  1843 ;  having  led — on  the  settlement 
of  one  or  two  ministers  against  the  principle  of  the  Veto 
Act-  to  a  collision  between  the  Church  and  the  Civil 
Courts. 

The  "Veto  .Act,"  as  I  think  I  have  already  explained, 
was  proposed  and  carried  by  that  preponderating  section 
of  the  Evangelical  party  who  were  not  opposed  out-and- 
out  to  patronage,  but,  on  the  contrary,  favourable  to  its 
continuaixce  under  certain  restrictions.  By  this  Act, 
they  proposed  to  give  a  negative  eflFect  to  the  ancient 
"call,"  and  prevent  any  minister  being  settled  over  a 
congregation  against  the  wish  and  will  of  the  majority  of 
its  members,  who  were  to  hear  the  presentee  on  two 
diiFerent  Sundays,  and,  if  not  satisfied,  give  in,  without 
any  reason  being  asked  of  them,  their  dissent  to  his 
appointment.  On  this,  the  Church,  or  rather  the  Presby- 
tery within  whose  bounds  the  vacant  parish  stood,  was 
to  declare  the  presentation  void,  and  require  the  patron  to 
present  another,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation. 

Such  an  Act  we  thought  the  Church  had  power   to 
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pass,  independent  of  the  State  and  her  courts.  So  Lord 
Moncrioff  and  Lord  Jeffrey  maintained  ;  so,  too,  did  Lord 
Olenlee — the  oldest  man  and  by  far  the  ablest  judge 
on  the  bench — and  other  lawyers  of  great  eniinenco 
besides. 

The  astute  and  long-headed  Dr.  McCric,  who  was 
perhaps  better  acquainted  than  any  of  thv..ii  with  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  Churcli  of  Scotland,  and  was 
certainly  not  behind  any  of  them  or  all  of  them  in  saga- 
city and  penetrating  genius,  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
lie  took  a  deep  and  most  kindly  interest  in  our  struggles, 
but  thought  that,  without  the  consent  of  the  State,  the 
Cliurch  had  no  right  to  pass  even  the  Veto  Act. 

J)i'.  Chalmers  had  his  doubts  upon  this  point,  and 
advised  that  application  should  be  made  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  State  ;  but  he  went  in  with  the  vastly 
preponderating  majority  in  passing  the  Veto  Act.  This 
Act  did  not  satisfy  us  Anti-Patronage  men  within  the 
Cliurch.  Wo  desired  the  entire  abolition  of  patronage. 
Hut,  though  growing  larger  year  by  year,  we  were  still  a 
comparatively  small  handful.  We  had  no  influence  in 
the  councils  of  the  Church,  were  regarded  as  wild  and 
extreme  men,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  in  our  case  "  wisdom 
dwelt  with  prudence." 

Had  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson  lived  beyond  1831 — lived 
to  sway,  as  he  would  have  done,  the  Church  and  the 
country — there  would  probably  have  been  no  Disruption, 
— an  event  which  was  due  to  the  desire  of  Lord  Mon- 
criefi*  and  Dr.  Chalmers  to  preserve  patronage  more  than 
to  any  other  circumstance. 

Neither  had  there  been  any  Disruption  had  the  whole 
Evangelical  party,  instead  of  regarding  us  Anti-Patronage 
men  as  impracticable  fools,  adopted  Andrew  Thomson's 
policy  :  certain  (through  the  change  the  Reform  Bill  had 
brought  into  the  country,  transferring  a  vast  amount  of 
political  power  from  the  favoured  fevy  to  the  many)  of 
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ultimato  and  not  very  romoto  succcsr.  Wo  should  have 
Htirred  the  whole  country  from  Capo  Wrath  to  the  Border 
— and  that  had  not  been  ill  to  do — to  go  to  a  Refonnod 
Parliament  anking  a  reform  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in 
the  State;  asking  that  patronage — which  was  restored 
by  (jucen  Anne's  Government,  and  had  remained  ever 
since,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people — should  be 
iitterly  abolished.  And  with  a  little  patience,  our  efforts 
in  that  direction  would  certainly  have  been  crowned  with 
success,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  giving  legal  effect  to 
the  Veto  Law,  if  not  of  altogether  abolishing  patronage. 

ITiid  the  course  above  indicated  been  followed,  wo 
should  have  been  kept  out  of  the  Courts  of  Law  as  to 
our  right  to  pass  the  Veto  Act.  In  these  Courts  we  had 
very  little  chance  of  justice,  for  two  reasons : — 

First  (speaking  of  them  en  masse),  lawyers — with  tlio 
exception  of  the  town-clerk  of  Ephesus  (who,  if  mimicipul 
institutions  in  Greece  resembled  those  at  home,  must  have 
been  a  lawyer) — have  always  shown  a  strong  bias  to 
curtail  the  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and,  with 
legal  bonds,  to  bind  her  neck  and  heel  to  the  State. 

Secondly,  we  had  a  bad  chance  of  justice,  because  some 
of  those  who  were  to  sit  in  judgment  on  our  case  carried 
to  the  Bench  the  most  intense  antipathy  to  our  principles  ; 
and  had  themselves  taken  an  active  part  as  elders  in  the 
Church  Courts  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  in  opposing 
and  defeating  the  measures  of  the  Evangelical  party. 
They  were  very  good  men,  I  believe,  but  they  were  men  ; 
and  carried  to  the  Bench  the  passions  and  prejudices, 
which  had  been  naturally  gendered  by  the  keen  and 
active  part  which  some  of  them  had  previously  taken 
in  Church  politics. 

Nor  did  the  malign  influence  of  this  stop  with  the 
Courts  of  Law.  The  Government  of  the  country,  both  the 
ministers   of  the   Crown   and   the  members  of  the  two 
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Houses  of  l*urliamont,  uro  naturully  inclined  to  support 
the  Cc  irts  of  Law,  und  for  this  are  rather  to  be  com- 
mended than  condemned ;  but  in  our  case  this  was 
attended  with  very  unfair  and  unfavourable  results. 
These  high  powers  sitting  away  in  London  knew  little 
or  nothing  of  Presbyterianism ;  ignorant,  and  ignorant 
almost  to  an  incredible  degree  as  P^piscopalians  in  Eng- 
land are,  of  the  characters  und  constitutions  of  other 
churches  than  their  own.  In  a  quarrel  between  the  Civil 
Courts,  which  were  their  creatures,  and  the  Church  of 
Christ,  that  claimed  independence  for  herself — owning  no 
other  authority  but  that  of  Christ,  and  no  statute  book 
but  the  Word  of  God — naturally,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment decided  against  us,  and  in  favour  of  the  Civil  Courts  : 
the  contest  being  one  whoso  merits  they  did  not  com- 
prehend, and,  familiar  as  they  were  with  the  slavish 
subjection  of  the  Church  of  England  to  the  State,  did  not 
seem  able  to  comprehend. 

This  conflict  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  Law  Courts  of  the  State  on  the  other, 
which  began  in  1833  and  ended,  with  ever-growing  vehe- 
mence und  resolution  on  both  sides,  in  the  great  Disrup- 
tion of  1843,  assumed,  after  what  '  ^vight  be  called  a  year 
or  two  of  skirmishing,  a  very  serious  character. 

The  Church  contended  that,  for  the  temporal  advan- 
tages of  her  connection  as  an  Establishment  with  the 
State,  she  had  given  up  none  of  her  spiritual  rights ;  that, 
even  as  an  Establishment,  she  had  an  independent  jxiris- 
diction  with  which,  in  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
the  civil  power  and  its  courts  had  nothing  to  do ;  tliat 
their  sphere  of  action  was  confined  entirely  to  the  tempo- 
ralities belonging  to  the  Church  ;  that  the  power  which 
gave  these  temporalities  might  have  withheld  them,  and, 
if  displeased  with  the  Church's  proceedings,  might  with- 
draw them;  but  that,  beyond  this,  the  State  could  r^t 
go,  having  no  power  to  hinder  the  Church  from  ordaining 
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men  to  or  doposiji^'  thorn  from  tho  ministry,  according 
to  the  principles  which  she  rogurdod  us  ngreeablo  to  the 
Word  of  Ciod. 

Ilowovor  unjust  the  procoodings  might  bo,  and  how- 
over  injurious  to  tho  best  interosts  of  the  country,  wo 
udmittod  tho  right  and  power  of  tho  State,  tlirough  her 
courts  or  otherwiHC,  to  deal  us  sho  saw  meet  with  tho 
l^nnporalities  (the  manses,  glebes,  and  stipends  of  tho 
Kstablisliment) ;  but  wo  muintained  that  Christ  had,  in  Tlis 
Church,  u  kingdom  in  this  world  separate  and  distinct 
from  all  earthly  ones,  whether  monarchies  or  republics  ; 
that  it  was  by  tho  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  not  by  Acts 
of  Parlianunt,  thut  the  Church  wus  to  guide  herself  in  all 
strictly  spiritual  matters. 

Wo  hold,  therefore,  thut  the  State  could  not  hinder  us 
from  restoring  to  the  people  their  rights  in  the  election 
of  a  minister  ;  nor  from  depriving  a  minister  of  his  stutus, 
when,  in  our  judgment,  ho  had  committed  an  oH'enco  for 
which  he  ought  to  be  deposed. 

It  had  been  wise  in  the  patrons  and  landed  proprietors 
to  have  accepted  the  situation  in  which  wo  hud  placed 
them.  With  State  endowments,  popular  reprcsentution, 
and  in  all  her  courts  a  largo  proportion  of  tho  lay  ele- 
ment, the  Church  of  Scotland  would  have  presented  an 
Establishment  rooted  in  tho  affeciions  of  the  people  ;  one 
of  the  strongest  buttresses  and  pillars  of  our  constitution  ; 
a  Church  with  a  vigorous  system  of  superintcndoneo  and 
discipline ;  whoso  creed  was  in  harmony  with  tho  senti- 
ments of  the  people  and  whose  miniaters  were  not  thrust 
in  by  patrons  (who  might  be  Infidels,  Turks,  Jews,  or  tho 
grossest  debauchees  and  worst  livers  of  all  tho  country 
round),  but  chosen  for  the  office  by  the  free  voice  and 
votes  of  the  members  in  full  communion. 

However,  as  if  they  were  intended  in  providence  to 
illustrate  the  old  saying  that  "  whom  God  designs  to  ruin 
he  first  makes  mad"  (with  the  honourable  exceptions  of 
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tho  Marquis  of  Hrondnlbimo,  Mr.  Fox  Miiul«\  now  Kurl 
of  Dalhousio,  nnd  u  fow  moro  of  thiit,  clurts),  nil  tlir  ari.sto- 
crat'y,  and  nlonp  with  thoiu  ulinost  all  the  j^ontry,  woro 
dcnd  sot  against  us.  Thoy,  as  tlioy  woro  warnod  thoy 
would  have  to  do,  '•  paid  dear  for  thoir  whistlo."  Tho 
Disruption  oponod  up  a  gidf  hctwoou  thorn  and  tlu^  niass 
of  tho  pooplo — who,  whilo  th(^  others  bocanio  Kpisco- 
palians,  adhorod  to  thoir  own  Pn'sbytorian  faith — a  gulf 
which  has  boon  jilionatinp  thorn  from  each  othor,  and 
widening  over  s  ueo  that  day.  Those  country  piirishos 
where  tho  lairds  had  boon  in  tho  habit  of  ruling  supreni(% 
received,  in  the  Froo  Church  and  her  principles,  an  ele- 
ment of  discord  which  put  an  end  for  ever  to  this  har- 
mony ;  tho  lairds  and  lords  losing  much  of  their  political 
power  with  a  pooplo  who  have  boon  all  along  more  alive 
to  tho  value  of  their  spiritual  than  of  thoir  civil  rights 
and  liberties,  and  who,  in  that,  present  u  marked  contrast 
to  the  English. 

Having  no  resource,  therefore,  in  Parliament,  nor  in 
the  gentry  of  tho  country,  nor  in  the  Civil  Courts,  wo 
had  to  turn  to  the  people,  and  do  our  best  and  utmost  to 
enlighten  and  alarm  them.  We  did  not  commit  the  mis- 
take which  tho  sound  party  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  now  making,  of  slurring  over  her  gross  errors  and 
abuses  ;  covering  up  her  wounds,  instead  of,  as  we  did, 
exposing  them  ;  shrinking  from  holding  public  meetings ; 
making  no  appeal  to  tho  masses  and  the  multitudes  f>f 
her  ordinary  adherents,  but  contenting  themselves  with 
a  battle  in  the  Court  of  Arches,  and  before  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Coumiil,  where  tho  people  do  not 
regard  themselves  as  actors,  but  simply  us  .spectators. 
The  Evangelical  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  do  not 
seem  to  have  heard,  or,  if  they  have  heard,  to  appreciate 
the  shrewdness  and  wit  of  Dr.  John  Ritchie's  reply  to 
one  who  disapproved  of  his  going  up  and  down  the 
country  and  re-sorting  to   agitation.  "Agitation!"  said 
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John,  **  what  good  in  the  world  was  ever  done  without 
agitation  ?     We  cannot  make  butter  even  without  it !  " 

Like  John  Knox  and  his  compeers  at  the  era  of  the 
Reformation,  like  our  Covenanting  forefathers  during 
their  struggles  and  sufferings  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
wo  appealed  from  these  Lairds  and  Lords  and  Judges  and 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  all  other  parties  who, 
through  prejudice  and  otherwise,  wert  opposed  to  us,  to 
the  people  of  the  country  ;  to  the  members  of  our  congre- 
gations, to  all  and  sundry  who  accounted  Christ's  Crown- 
rights  and  the  people's  privileges  as  sacred.  For  this 
end, — while,  at  a  heavy  cost  to  us  poor  ministers,  we 
were  taxing  ourselves  to  meet  the  expenses  which,  though 
our  lawyers  gave  their  services  for  nothing,  had  to  be 
incurred  in  defending  our  cause  before  the  Civil  Courts, — 
we  were,  in  all  seasons,  under  all  circumstances,  and  in 
every  parish  into  which  we  coidd  get  admittance 
(meeting  in  a  barn  or  a  loft  if  the  church  was  shut 
against  us),  holding  public  meetings,  in  addition  to 
frequent  and  anxious  councils  in  Edinburgh. 

The  latter  fell  practically  and  ordinarily  into  the  hands 
of  some  dozen  ministers  and  as  many  laymen  ;  and  upon 
them  especially  fell  with  heavy  weight  the  expenses 
attendant  on  these  contentions  and  this  agitation. 
Nothing  but  strong  principle,  a  sense  of  duty  and  ardent 
enthusiasm,  would  have  met  the  pecuniary  demands  thus 
made  on  men,  who,  in  the  quietest  and  happiest  times, 
had  no  small  difficulty  in  making  the  "  two  ends  meet." 

For  some  good  while  before  the  Disruption,  we  met  on 
the  morning  of  a  fixed  day  in  each  week  to  hold  such 
consultation  and  take  such  action  as  the  state  of  thu 
Church  required  ;  and,  for  the  same  purpose,  I  remem- 
ber well  of  some  half-dozen  or  dozen  of  us  going  out 
one  morning  every  week  to  Morningside  to  breakfast 
with  Dr.  Chalmers  there ;  and  how,  on  one  occasion, 
meeting  Lord  Cockburn  on  his  way  from  his  country- 
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seat  to  the  Court  of  Session,  he  stopped  me  to  aak  what 
I  and  some  other  ministers  he  had  previously  met  were 
doing  out  there  at  that  hour  of  the  morning ;  and  how, 
on  its  being  explained  to  the  witty  and  humorous  lord,  he 
said,  "How  I  wish  you  would  invite  me  to  these  bi'eak- 
fasts !  " 

Amid  much  that  was  very  serious  and  the  subject  oi' 
earnest  prayer  to  Ilim,  to  whose  guidance,  as  Head  oi' 
the  Church,  we  looked,  and  for  whose  right  to  rule  in 
His  own  House  we  were,  like  our  forefathers,  contending, 
ludicrous  things  occasionally  occurred  to  relieve  the 
gravity  of  our  situation. 

I  remember,  for  example,  what  happened  at  a  meeting 

of  our  council,  which  Dr. had   been   invited    to 

attend.  This  worthy  man  and  accomplished  scholar,  who 
had  for  many  years  been  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
was  not  often  called  to  these  meetings,  not  being,  as  we 
thought,  eminently  fitted  to  guide  the  Church  through 
the  storm  and  tempest.  As  the  oldest  minister  present 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  he  was  asked  to  open  the 
proceedings  by  prayer,  and  out  burst  in  his  first  sen- 
tence, and  to  our  astonished  ears,  his  jealousy  of  us 
younger  men,  and  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  1  .  tie  store 
set  upon  his  influence  and  counsel.  "  Thou,  Lord,  who 
knowest  all  things,"  he  began,  "  knowest  for  what  pur- 
pose xce  have  been  called  here.  We  do  not  know,  as 
Thou,  Lord,  knowest."  Serious  as  affairs  looked  at  that 
time,  with  status  and  stipend  in  peril,  and  the  fate  of 
the  Establishment  depending,  perhaps,  on  the  resolution 
we  were  that  day  to  come  to,  it  was  such  an  odd  intro- 
duction to  prayer,  and  odd  way  of  hitting  us  through  an 
address  to  the  Divine  Being,  that  most  of  us  felt  it  very 
difficult  to  maintain  our  gravity. 

I  remember  another  occasion,  when  a  muct  greater 
man  made  as  weak  an  appearance,  calling  forth  from 
Dr.  Chalners,  beside  whom  I  was  sitting,  one  of  those 
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severe  expressions  to  which  he  occasionally  gave  way. 
No  man  of  those  who  left  the  Church  at  the  time  of  the 
Disruption  was    more    highly  or  more  justly  esteemed 

than  the  venerable  minister  of   .      Ilonoured  and 

respected  by  all  his  brethren,  he  was  ono  of  the 
most  prudent  and  sagacious  of  the  Church's  counsel- 
lors. 

Yet,  as  the  heathen  said,  "Jupiter  sometimes  nods." 
Through  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  or  other- 
wise, the  Doctor  came  to  ono  of  these  council  meetings  in 
an  unhappy  mood;  taking  much  and  manifest  ofi'cnce, 
because  the  majority  had  I'esolved  to  follow  another  course 
than  he  had  advised.  On  a  new  and  still  more  important 
case  coming  on  for  discussion,  each  person  round  the 
table  was  asked  seriatim  for  his  opinion.  On  its  coming 
to  Dr.  's  turn  to  deliver  his,  which  wo  were  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  greatest  respect  to,  he — referring  to  his 
advice  being  rejected  in  the  former  matter — said,  "It 
appears  that  it  does  not  matter  here  what  my  opinion 
is;  pass  on."  On  this,  Chalmers,  turning  round  his 
broad,  German,  Martin  Luther  face,  fixed  his  strange, 
mysterious,  fishy-like  eyes  on  me,  to  whisper  in  his  own 
peculiar  style  of  speech,  and  what  ho  would  only  have 
said  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  "There's  no  breadth 
about  that  man,  sir  I " 

Knowing  that,  under  God,  our  only  chance  of  success 
lay  in  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  stirring  up  the  ancient 
spirit  of  our  country  and  Covenanting  forefathers  from 
long  years  of  sleep  under  the  drowsy,  deadening  reign 
of  Moderatism,  frequent  public  meetings  wove  held  in 
Edinburgh,  to  bo  published  in  all  the  newspapers,  and 
thus  carry  our  principles,  motives,  ends,  and  the  danger 
of  the  Church  and  country,  into  the  remotest  nooks  of 
the  land.  The  same  was  done  in  the  provincial  towns ; 
and  so  well  arranged  and  vigorously  carried  out  was  the 
carajDaign,  that  the   country  was  divided  into  districts, 
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und  arrangements  made   for   holding  in   each   as   many 
public  meetings  as  possible. 

For  this  end,  while  some  sat  in  the  inner  councils  of 
the  Church,  playing  no  active  purt  in  the  open  field, 
as  not  peculiarly  fitted  for  that  department  of  work, 
others,  specially  fitted  to  lead  a  charge — to  interest, 
entertain,  instruct,  and  move  to  their  will  public  assem- 
blies— went  down  to  address  the  people  in  the  provinces, 
and  on  public  platforms  fight  the  battle  with  any  who 
might  have  the  courage  to  come  forward  on  the  other 
side. 

These  were  stirring  times;  rousing  the  dullest  from 
their  lethargy  ;  carrying  subjects  of  keen  debate  into 
every  household ;  dividing  households ;  and,  in  not  a 
few  instances,  alienating  old  friends.  But  we  had  a  grand 
object  in  view,  and  felt  ourselves  called  by  conscience, 
and  by  the  Word  of  God,  to  submit,  in  order  to  gain 
it,  to  any  hardships,  sacrifice,  trial,  or  suffering. 

How  we  went  to  work  in  rousing  the  people,  organiz- 
ing and  working  that  machinery  which,  outside  the 
Courts  of  Law  and  walls  of  Parliament,  won  a  battle 
which  was  lost  inside  of  them,  and  established  the  Free 
Church  on  such  a  broad  and  popular  and  scriptural 
basis  as  to  defy  all  attempts  to  put  her  down,  or  prevent 
her  development,  may  be  illustrated  by  this  example  : — 

Mr.  Elder  of  Edinburgh,  now  of  Rothesay,  Mr.  Bogg 
of  Liberton,  now  of  Edinburgh,  and  I,  were  deputed  to 
hold  public  meetings  in  the  principal  towns  of  Ayrshire, 
Dumfriesshire,  and  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright — a 
large  district,  where  the  Covenanters  took  deep  root,  over- 
spreading the  land,  and  furnishing  many  a  martyr,  ready, 
on  the  battle-field  or  on  the  scaffold,  to  seal  with  his 
blood  his  testimony  on  behalf  of  Christ  to  rvde  in  His 
own  House,  and  His  sole  right  so  to  do. 

When  the  arrangements  of  the  campaign  had  been  all 
made  by  correspondence,  Mr.  Elder  and  I  set  off  inside 
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the  Dumfries  mail,  while  Mr.  Begg  reached  the  ground 
some  other  way.  It  must  have  been  before  the  dawn  of 
a  cold,  bitter  winter  day — as  I  remember  of  seeing  dimly, 
in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  the  church  and  manse  of 
Tweedsmuir,  which  stands  near  the  watershed  of  the 
Peeblesshire  hills  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh. It  had  been  arranged  that  we  should  hold  a 
meeting  in  Mofl'at  on  the  evening  of  that  day  in  the 
parish  church,  with  which  we  were  accommodated  in  con- 
sequence of  the  minister — then  an  old  paralytic  man — 
and  his  assistant  being  favourable  to  our  side  of  the 
question.  On  arriving  there  to  breakfast,  frozen  but 
not  dozened,  we  found  the  town  all  astir,  the  assistant  in 
great  terror,  and  our  friends  in  considerable  dread  of  the 
result. 

The  other  party,  it  was  said,  were  to  appear  in  the 
church,  and  meet  us  in  public  debate ;  led  on  by  some 
people  connected  with  the  Tories  of  the  town  and  with 
the  aristocracy  of  the  neighbourhood,  among  others,  by 
a  captain  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  a  lawyer  of  considerable 
consequence  and  standing.  The  last  had  many  friends 
and  supporters  thereabouts,  belonging  as  he  did  to  one 
of  the  two  great  clans  who  held  such  possession  of  Dum- 
friesshire in  the  days  of  old,  that  nobody  had  a  chance 
of  being  recognised  for  hospitality  or  civility  unless  they 
belonged  to  one  or  other  family. 

Which  reminds  me  of  a  story  told  of  a  poor  wandering 
woman,  who  had  crossed  the  Border  and  travelled  north 
into  Scotland  till  she  was  belated  and  benighted;  she 
knocked  at  the  door  of  a  house  where  a  light  came 
streaming  out  at  the  window,  and  cast  herself  on  the 
charity  of  its  tenants,  asking  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a 
night's  lodging.  This,  her  touching  and  simple  appeal, 
' '  Is  there  no  good  Christian  here  who  will  have  pity  on 
me  and  take  me  in  ?  " 
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door,  which  had  been  opened  to  her  knocking,  was  rudely 
shut  in  her  face,  "  there  are  nac  Christians  here ;  we  are 
a'  Johnstones  and  Jardines  !  " 

Well,  when  the  evening  and  the  hour  of  meeting  came, 
we  repaired  to  the  church,  to  find-  it  cramniod  to  the 
door  by  friends  and  foes,  the  former,  however,  as  soon 
appeared,  being  by  much  the  maji  rity.  And  there,  on 
the  platform,  prepared  to  give  Mr.  Elder  and  me  battle, 
were  the  captain,  the  lawyer,  and  a  number  of  their  par- 
tisans. We  had  some  skirmishing  before  Elder  turned 
his  guns  on  the  enemy's  position,  which  he  did  with  such 
effect  that  the  man-of-war  officer  sheered  out  of  the  fight ; 
and  I  was  left  to  fight  and  pound  the  lawyer,  if  I  could, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Elder  had  done  the  gallant  captain. 

Events  at  that  time  succeeded  each  other  so  rapidly, 
our  minds  were  constantly  kept  in  such  a  state  of  tension, 
our  attention  occupied  with  such  a  variety  of  objects,  and 
our  days  spent  in  such  a  whirl  of  excitement,  that  I 
have  but  a  dim  and  hazy  recollection  of  many  things  that 
occurred  then.  Only  this  I  remember  about  Moffat — we 
finished  off  late  at  night  with  a  great  triumph,  carrying 
the  people  along  with  us. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  LIFE  IN  BRECHIN. 
1803—1814. 

We  have  heard  Dr.  Guthrie  tell  with  a  smile,  that 
strangers  to  his  early  history  sometimes  asked  him  if 
he  had  never  been  a  sailor.  They  had  formed  that  im- 
pression from  observing  how  familiar  he  was  with  nautical 
terms,  and  how  many  of  his  most  graphic  illustrations,  in 
pulpit  and  on  platform,  ho  drew  from  the  working  of  a 
vessel,  the  wonders  of  the  great  deep,  the  horrors  of  a 
shipwreck.  It  was  with  surprise  they  learned  that  the 
longest  sea-voyage  he  over  made  lasted  but  a  few  days, 
and  that  the  place  of  his  birth  and  early  years  was  not 
within  sound  or  even  sight  of  the  sea.  A  glance  at  his 
writings  shows  how  keen,  too,  was  his  delight  in  rural 
scenery  of  every  kind.  Ilis  spirits,  always  elastic,  be- 
came in  the  country  buoyant  as  a  child's  ;  yet  his  earliest 
recollections  were  neither  of  green  fields  nor  shady  woods, 
but  of  a  noisy  street,  with  dull  grey  houses  on  either 
side,  in  an  old-fashioned  provincial  town. 

He  never  regretted  this  "accident  of  his  birth," 
or  regarded  it  as  other  than  God's  wise  arrangement 
for  his  welfare.  Cowpcr  was  one  of  his  favourite  poets, 
but  he  disliked  the  well-known  line : — 

"  God  made  tho  country,  and  man  made  the  town." 

"  Give  me  the  city,"  he  said,  "  with  Christian  neigh- 
bours at   my  door,   and    daily   intercourse  with  genial 
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and  congenial  spirits.  If  I  full,  I  have  them  there  that 
will  help  me  up ;  if  I  flag,  I  have  them  there  that  will 
help  me  on.  Manifold  as  are  their  evils,  their  tempta- 
tions, and  their  snares,  it  is  only  in  cities  that  piety 
enjoys  the  full  benefit  of  the  truth,  '  As  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  doth  the  face  of  u  man  his  friend.'  " 

Some  of  Scotland's  most  distinguished  sons  in  recent 
times  have  come  forth  from  her  burgh  towns.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers was  born  in  Anstruther;  Sir  David  Brewster  in 
Jedburgh ;  Hugh  Miller  in  Cromarty ;  Robert  and 
William  Chambers  in  Peebles;  and  it  was  in  Brechin, 
another  of  these  quiet  old  Scotch  burghs,  that,  on 
July  12,  1803,  Thomas  Guthrie  was  born,  and  there 
chiefly  that  he  spent  the  first  twenty-seven  years  of  his 
life. 

His  nature  was  one  peculiarly  susceptible  of  in- 
fluence from  early  associations ;  and  though  the  place  of 
his  birth  had  possessed  neither  romantic  site  nor  vener- 
able antiquity.  Brechin  would  have  had  a  charm  to  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,  as  the  spot  round  which  his 
earliest  memories  gathered.  Though  Dr.  Guthrie  has  not 
described  his  birthplace  in  his  Autobiography,  there  are 
numerous  allusions  to  it  scattered  through  his  writings, 
and  it  had  a  strong  hold  of  his  affections  to  the  last. 
Every  year  he  visited  it  several  times.  Those  who 
accompanied  him  on  these  occasions  remember  how,  wt'^n 
its  three  clustered  towers  came  in  sight,  he  would  hail 
them  with  fresh  admiration ;  and  how,  after  his  arrival 
beneath  the  old  roof- tree,  he  enjoyed  a  leisurely  stroll  in 
the  evening  sunshine  along  the  street,  acknowledging  the 
kindly  welcome  and  salutations  of  every  little  group ; 
his  beuming  face  seeming  to  say  here,  as  nowhere  else, 
"  I  dwell  among  mine  own  people." 

In  the  good  old  coaching  days,  the  great  high  road 
from  the  south  to  Aberdeen  passing  through  it,  Brechin 
was,  in  a  sense,  better  known  than  it  is  now.     Lying 
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off  the  lino  of  the  Kust  Coast  Railway,  and  con- 
nected with  it  only  hy  a  braneli,  the  ordinary  tnivoller 
through  Forfarshire  ctitclu's  but  a  nioniiMitary  glimpse 
of  Brechin,  as  he  is  carried  past  it  some  four  miles  to 
the  cast. 

The  population  of  Brechin,  which  is  now  eight  thou- 
sand, in  Dr.  Guthrie's  childhood  little  exeoodcd  five. 
With  a  fair  proportion  of  professional  men  and  traders, 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  were  in  these  days  weavers  of 
linen  cloth.  The  steam  factories  of  the  modern  town 
had  no  existence  seventy  years  ago ;  and  the  humbler 
streets  resounded  to  the  cheerful  click-clack  of  the  luind- 
loom,  visible  through  almost  every  open  door.  What 
improvement,  too,  in  the  condition  of  its  working- 
classes  in  the  interval '  "I  remember,  when  a  boy  in 
Brechin,"  said  Dr.  Guthrie  in  1868,  "  if  there  was  a 
funeral,  those  of  the  working  men  who  attended  appeared 
attired  in  clothes  of  as  many  colours  as  were  in  Joseph's 
coat.  This  man  appeared  in  blue,  another  in  grey,  a 
third  in  white,  and  a  fourth  in  black.  At  funerals  of  the 
working  class  of  people  which  I  have  attended  there  since, 
I  have  seen  them  with  as  good  black  coats  on  their  backs 
as  I  have  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  see  it.  When  I  was  a 
bov  in  the  town  of  Brechin,  there  was  not  a  working 
man  who  had  a  watch.  There  were  only  two  gold 
watches,  and  they  were  the  wonder  of  the  place  ;  but 
now  the  working  men  have  all  their  watches." 

As  an  old  Episcopal  seat,  Brechin  is  entitled  by  courtesy 
to  the  designation  of  a  "city;"  but,  apart  from  its 
memorials  of  the  past,  the  interior  aspect  of  the  place 
has  little  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other  Scotch 
burgh  of  its  size.  With  Brechin  as  with  more  impor- 
tant places,  it  is  distance  that  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view.  Seen  from  the  neighbouring  heights,  owing 
to  its  remarkable  situation,  it  is  picturesquely  distinctive, 
almost  unique.      A  very  steep,  winding  street,  a  mile  in 
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length,  conducts  the  visitor  from  tho  higher  portion  of 
the  town  to  tho  rivor  South  Ksk  ;  iind  wlien  ho  has 
croHsod  the  bridge,  and  ascended  somo  way  the  oppo- 
site bunk,  let  him  turn  round,  and  he  win  scurco 
fail  to  be  struck  by  tho  scene  before  him.  The  town 
seems  to  h  ing  upon  the  sunny  slope  of  u  fertile,  wooded 
valley ;  the  river,  widening  above  tho  bridge  into  a 
broad  expanse  of  deep  still  water,  reflects  in  its  upper 
reaches  the  ancient  trees  which  fringe  the  precipitous 
rock  on  which  Brechin  Castle*  stands,  fit  home  for  a 
feudal  baron ;  while  immediately  to  the  right  of  the 
castle,  and  on  a  still  higher  elevation,  rise  tho  grey  spires 
of  the  Cathedral  and  tho  adjoining  Rwund  Tower.  The 
middle  distance  is  occupied  by  the  town  itself,  descending, 
roof  below  roof,  to  the  green  meadow  which  borders  the 
stream ;  and,  for  background,  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  miles 
to  the  north,  rises  the  long,  blue  range  of  the  Grampians. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Scotland,  more  than  in 
her  secular  history,  Brechin  holds  a  notable  place.  That 
"suir  sanct  for  the  croun  "  David  I.  erected  it,  as  far  back 
as  1150,  into  a  bishopric,  and  endowed  it  with  many 
a  broud  acre.  But  long  before  tho  Romish  prelates  ruled, 
Brechin  had  an  ecclesiastical  importance  of  the  fir  *•  flass. 
This  is  evidenced  by  tho  famous  Culdec  Round  Tower 
which  Dr.  Guthrie  delighted  to  show  to  strangers,  as  at 
once  the  glory  oud  enigma  of  his  native  place. 

Referring  to  ohese  interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  he 
writes : — "  Close  by  the  old  cathedral  stands  the  finest 
specimen  extant  of  those  round  towers  whose  origin  is 
lost  amid  the  mists  of  an  extreme  antiquity. f     England 

♦  The  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  whose  ancestor,  8ir  Thomas  INtaule, 
in  1303,  defended  Brechin  Castle  against  Edward  I.,  during  a  siege  of 
t>\'eiit.y  days. 

t  Hector  Doothius,  in  his  Latin  History  of  Scotland,  under  the  reign  of 
Malcolm  II.  (1001-1031),  represents  tho  Danes  as  assailing  and  sacking 
"  Brethenum  vetus  Pictorum  oppidum."  He  adds;  "Veteris  vero  fani 
prietcr  tun-im  quandam  i-otundam  mira  arte  constructam  nullum  ad  nostra 
se.ula  rtmanserit  vestigium.'" 
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has  none.  They  wore  once  rather  numorouH  in  Ireland  ; 
and  Scothmd  retains  still  the  only  two  she  ever  had — 
one  ut  llrechin  ;  the  other,  a  much  less  inii)o.sing  .struc- 
ture, at  Abernethy,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay.  Near  by 
that  tower  in  lireehin  stood  a  principal  station  of  the 
Culdees,  those  first  and  early  missionaries  who,  coming 
originally  from  Ireland,  and  having  their  chief  seat  in 
lona,  converted  the  Scotch  to  the  Christian  faith.  Their 
college — of  which  the  name,  attached  to  some  gardens, 
still  survives — stood  under  the  shadow  of  that  beautiful 
tower,  the  graceiul  monument  of  an  older  and  purer 
faith  than  Popery  ;  and  it  was  probably  from  their  hands 
that  it  received — in  a  figure  of  our  Lord  on  the  Cross, 
which  stands  above  the  doorway,  flanked  on  eitlier  side 
by  the  mouldering  form  of  a  pilgrim — the  Christian 
emblems  it  bears. 

"  In  the  old  cathedral  church  of  Brechin,  before  it  was 
defaced  and  disfigured  by  modern  so-called  improvements, 
there  was  a  fine  old  Gothic  window,  through  whose  open 
work  of  columns  the  setting  sun  poured  its  flood  of  light 
on  pulpit  and  on  preacher.  The  cathedral  ia  now  the 
parish  church,*  having  been  turned  into  a  place  of  Pro- 
testant worship  ;  though,  like  cathedrals  everywhere,  with 
its  long  lines  of  massive  Gothic  pillars,  as  little  fitted  as 
it  was  intended  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

"  Thus,  within  a  space  more  limited  than  is  perhaps  to 
be  found  anywhere  else — as  a  geological  map  shows  the 
various  strata  that  constitute  the  crust  of  the  earth, — this 
old  city  of  Forfarshire  shows  us,  in  Culdee,  in  Popish, 
and  in  Protestant  objects,  monuments  of  the  successive 
religious  faiths  and  forms  of  the  countrj-." 

The  house  in  which  Mr.  Guthrie  was  born  stands  in  the 
upper  part  of  Brechin.    The  open  space  in  front,  where  four 

*  Beyond  the  eastern  ■wall  of  the  parish  church,  a  few  ivied  arches  of 
the  roofless  choir  remuin,  beneath  which  rests  the  dust  of  Dr.  Guthrie's 
neai  kindred. 
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streets  meet,  is  locally  termed  "  The  'Prentice  Neuk,"  and 
was  in  his  boyhood,  as  it  is  still,  a  sort  of  rendezvous  for 
half  the  apprentices  and  idlers  of  the  town  at  meal-hours 
and  in  the  evenings  ;  while  each  Tuesday  (the  weekly 
market-day)  saw  it  filled  with  a  close-packed  crowd  of 
farmers  and  country  people  in  their  best  attire — a  noisy, 
animated,  amusing  throng.  Along  this  upper  street,  too, 
rattled  into  town  each  dav  the  once-famous  four-horse 
"Defiance,"  frequently  driven  by  Barclay  of  Ury  or 
Ramsay  of  Bamton,  two  notable  Scotch  lairds,  pre- 
decessors, in  a  sense,  of  the  men  who  form  the 
London  "  Coaching  Clubs  "  of  modern  days.  As  the  pas- 
sengers stopped  to  bait  in  Brechin,  the  idlers  of  the 
place  were  brought  into  temporary  contact  with  the  great 
world  outside  their  "little  bourg,"  and  sometimes  got  a 
glimpse  of  famous  men.  A  sister  of  Dr.  Guthrie  used 
to  tell  how,  sitting  one  afternoon  by  the  window,  long  ago, 
she  observed  a  youthful  stranger  who  had  emerged  from 
the  coach  walk  down  the  street,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
another  gentleman.  His  appearance  irresistibly  awakened 
her  curiosity.  "  What  a  handsome  man ! "  she  ex- 
claimed, as  she  summoned  the  rest  of  the  family  group 
to  the  window,  "but  how  sad  that  he  is  lame !  "  It  wcs 
not  till  ^he  coach  had  resumed  its  journey  to  Aberdeen 
she  learned  that  the  man  thus  admired  and  comn^iserated 
was  Lord  Byron. 

The  household  of  which  Thomas  Guthrie  formed  a  part 
was  a  large  and  loving  one.  He  was  the  twelfth  child 
and  the  sixth  son  of  David  Guthrie  and  Clementina,  his 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Cay.  Thirteen  children 
were  born  to  them,  of  v.'hom  ten  grew  up.  William, 
the  eldest,  went  to  sea,  and  is  long  dead.  David  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  business,  and  died  in  185-4.  John, 
who  died  in  1828,  was  a  banker  in  Brechin.  Alexander 
became  a  medical  man,  and  practised  in  liis  nativo  county 
for  no  less  than  sixty  years.     His  professional  reputation 
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throughout  Forfarshire  and  the  adjacent  counties  was  very 
great.  Dr.  Alexander  Guthrie  died  in  Brechin,  in  18G9, 
after  a  Jiie  of  eminent  usefulness.  Charles  was  a 
military  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's  service,  and 
died  in  India,  in  1844.  Patrick,  the  youngest,  became  a 
paper  manufacturer  in  Brechin,  and  died  there  in  1871. 
Three  daughters,  Helen,  Jane,  and  Clementina,  grew  up 
to  womanhood :  none  of  them  ever  married,  and  the  eldest 
is  now  the  sole  survivor  of  the  family. 

The  father  of  this  family  was  a  notable  man  in  his 
way.  Sprung  from  a  race  of  hardy  yeomen,  who  for 
two  centuries  had  been  farmers  on  the  "  braes  of 
Angus."  and  chiefly  in  Menmuir,  a  neighbouring  parish,* 
David  Guthrie  came  to  Brechin  a  very  young  man,  with 
no  relacives  in  trade  there,  nor  special  advantages  of 
any  kind.  Yet  such  were  his  aptitude  for  business,  his 
integrity,  his  kindliness  of  manner,  that  almost  at  once 
he  drew  to  himself  the  good-will  of  the  townspeople  ;  and 
we  find  his  name  in  the  records  of  the  burgh  for  1783  as 
a  member  of  Council,  when  he  was  but  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  In  1803,  when  his  son  Thomas  was  born,  he  was 
one  of  the  Bailies,  and,  from  1815,  p.esided  for  several 
years  over  the  old  city  as  Frovost  or  chief  magistrate,  t 
In  that  position,  for  reason'?  which  his  son  has  explained 
in  the  Autobiography,  he  possessed  an  amount  CA^n  of 
political    influence   which   might   seem   disproportionate 
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*  In  describing  Menmuir  churchyard,  the  author  of  the  "  Lands  of 
the  Lindsays  "  notices  an  old  monument  there,  marking  "  the  burial-iilace 
of  a  family  surnamed  Guthrie,  one  or  other  of  the  members  of  which 
have  borne  an  active  part  in  the  municipal  affair^  ■^f  the  city  of  Brecliiii 
for  the  past  seventy  years.  As  a  family-,  they  are  still  the  most  onnsider- 
able  traders  of  that  city,  and  the  present  Provost  (18.53)  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thomas  Guthrie,  famous  as  the  advocate  of  ragged  schools,  are  sons  of 
the  late  chief  mngistrate.  The  principal  farms  of  Menmuir  were  once 
tenanted  wholly  by  Guthries,  and  the  small  estate  of  Burnside  was  owned 
by  or.e  of  them." 

t  Curiously  enough,  the  provostahip  has  continued  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly in  his  family  over  since  ;  two  sons — David  and  Alexander,  already 
nair'.'d— and  two  grandsons.  Colonel  Guthrie  and  Dr.  John  Guthrie  (the 
present  Provost)  having  held  the  oflice  in  succession. 
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both  to  the  size  of  Brechin,  and  to  his  own  personal 
importance.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  occurred  in 
1820.  In  that  year  a  Tory,  Mr.  Mitchell,  contested  the 
Montrose  Burghs  with  the  famous  Radical,  Joseph  Hume. 
The  common  people  of  Brechin,  were,  almost  to  a  man, 
in  favour  of  Plume.  But  the  Provost,  Dr.  Guthrie's 
father,  was  a  Tory,  and  his  influence  was  greatly  dreaded 
by  the  mob.  On  that  memorable  occasion,  they  burned 
bis  effigy  in  the  street  before  his  own  door,  paraded  the 
yellow  colours  of  the  party,  and  shouted  under  his  windows 
— every  pane  of  glass  in  which  they  smashed — 

••  Hume  for  ever,  Mitchell  never  !  " 

Nor  was  the  riot  quelled  and  order  restored  till  the  arrival 
of  three  companies  of  infantry  from  Perth  and  Aber- 
deen. 

But  Provost  Guthrie  was  more  and  better  than  an 
influential  citizen  and  successful  man  of  business.  From 
a  very  early  period  of  life  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  who 
"  feared  God  above  many."  His  life-long  consistency  and 
signal  honour  in  commercial  transactions  were  susiained 
by  a  constant  regard  to  a  Heavenly  Father's  eye.  Never 
did  he  allow  the  cares  of  the  world  outside  to  make  him 
neglect  either  his  own  highest  welfare  or  that  of  his 
children.  In  the  best  and  truest  sense,  as  well  as  in  the 
more  literal  one,  he  was  careful  to  provide  for  "  those  of 
bis  own  house." 

It  is  evident,  from  the  language  he  employs  in  his 
Autobiography,*  that  Dr.  Guthrie  had  originally  intended 
to  tell  us  more  than  he  has  done  of  both  his  parents. 
This  want,  however,  in  regard  to  his  father  at  least,  is 
partly  made  up  for  by  an  instriicti\e  picture  which  he 
gives  of  a  Sabbath-day  in  the  house  at  Brechin,  where 
the  sire  was  both  priest  and  king. 

Referring,  in  his  "  Sundays   Abroad,"  to  the  sneers 

•  Page  14. 
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in  which  ignorant  and  irreligious  men  have  indulged  on 
the  matter  of  Scottish  Sabbath  observance,  he  says — 

"  The  best  answer  I  can,  perhaps,  furnish  to  these  libels 
affecting  Scotland  is  to  draw  an  honest  and  candid  picture 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord's-day  was  observed  in  the 
home  of  my  youth.  Conversation  about  the  ordinary  busiLiegs 
of  life  was  not  engaged  in,  nor  allowed.  No  letters  were 
taken  from  the  post-office,  nor  any  but  religiout  books  read. 
Nor  were  the  newspapers  loolied  at,  although  in  these  days 
our  armies  were  in  the  battle-field  fighting  the  French,  No 
walk  was  taken  but  in  the  garden,  and  to  the  church, 
which  we  attended  regularly,  both  forenoon  and  afternoon. 
In  the  evening,  my  father,  who  had  the  catechism — the  Shorter 
Catechism  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines — at  his 
fingers'  ends,  as  they  say,  used  to  put  us  through  our  drill  in 
its  questions  and  theology  ;  and  I  think  I  see  him  still,  in 
his  knee-breeches,  white  woollen  stockings,  and  white  cravat 
— his  costume  both  on  Sunday  and  Saturday — tall,  erect,  his 
dark  crisp  hair  dashed  with  grey,  walking  up  and  down  the 
floor  of  the  dining-room,  as  was  his  wont,  with  nine  children 
and  three  women  servants  ranged  up  by  the  walls,  each  in 
turn  having  a  question  to  answer.  Besides  this,  the  younkers 
had  to  repeat  portions  of  the  Psalms  which  they  had  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  also  the  texts  of  the  day,  while  an 
elder  brother,  who  had  a  powerful  intellect  and  gigantic 
memory,  gave  a  summary  of  the  sermons.  The  Sabbath 
passed  away  like  a  flood  that  fertilizes  the  land  it  overflows, 
leaving  a  blessing  behind  it." 

In  his  external  appearance,  however,  us  well  as  mental 
constitution,  Thomas  Guthrie  was  more  his  mother's  than 
his  father's  son ;  adding  another  to  the  many  instances  on 
record  of  eminent  men  about  whom  this  has  been  true, 
explain  it  how  we  may. 

Some  members  of  the  family,  his  soldier  brother  Charles 
(so  often  mentioned  in  the  Autobiography)  in  particular, 
inherited  the  father's  blue  eye,  fresh,  fair  skin,  curling 
hair,  and  comparatively  slight  figure ;  while  others,  ot 
whom  Thomas  was  one,  derived  from  their  mother  a  pre- 
cisely opposite  physique — a  tall,  broad  frame,  dark  com- 
plexion, lank  hair,  lint-white  in  his   childhood,  though 
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black  in  mature  years,  deep-set  grey  eyes,  long,  promi- 
nent nose,  and  thin,  mobile  lips. 

Without  her  husband's  bonhomie  (for  her  manner 
was  reserved)  Mrs.  Guthrie  possessed  a  more  marked 
individuality.  While  both  were  godly  and  walked 
as  "  heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life,"  her  singular 
decision  of  character  came  out  in  a  resolution  to  abandon 
the  parish  church,  after  many  years  of  attendance  there 
along  with  her  husband. 

Provost  Guthrie  remained  in  the  Establishment ;  and 
while  he,  escorted  by  the  town  officers  in  quaint  costume, 
and  carrying  halberts,  proceeded  on  the  Sabbath  morning 
to  his  place  in  the  "  Magistrates'  Loft "  of  the  State 
Church,  his  worthy  partner,  along  with  her  eldest  son 
and  daughter,  who  had  joined  their  mother,  wended  her 
way  to  the  humble  meeting-house  in  "  Maisondieu  Ven- 
nel,"*  where  she  worshipped  with  a  small  flock  of  plain 
but  pious  people. 

Not  that  this  excellent  won^an  had  adopted  views 
adverse  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  an  Establishment. 
She  was  born  within  its  pale,  and  till  middle  life  hdd  no 
thought  of  quitting  it ;  but  she  felt  that  the  welfare  of 
her  own  soul,  the  importance  of  getting  spiritual  food  on 
the  Lord's  day,  must  overrule  all  other  considerations ; 
and  so  she  sought  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Blackadder,  and 
joined  herself  to  the  communion  of  the  Seceders.  Speak- 
ing in  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  in 
1863,  when  supporting  a  proposal  for  a  union  between  his 
own  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  (the  modern 
representative  of  the  Seceders  of  his  early  days),  Dr. 
Guthrie  said  : — "  One  of  my  parents — a  sainted  mother — 
became  a  Seceder,  while  other  two  members  of  my  family 
felt  themselves  constrained,  by  the  thrusting  in  of  an  un- 

*  The  Secedor  meeting-houso,  which  MrB.Guthrio  attended,  stood  oppo- 
site the  ruins  of  an  old  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  founded  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  called  Maisondieu  (God's  House),  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
lane,  or  "  A-ennel,"  where  it  stood. 
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popular  minister  into  the  collegiate  charge  of  Brechin, 
to  leave  the  parish  church ;  and  (in  consequence  of  the 
accommodation  in  the  parish  church  being  deficient) 
when  we  were  young  we  were  sent  to  the  Secession 
church.  Indeed,  until  I  became  a  'preacher,'  I  generally 
worshipped  on  the  Sabbath  evenings  in  the  Burgher 
church  of  Brechin,  and  I  do  not  think  I  lost  anything 
by  that." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of 
his  mother  on  her  son's  future  career.  He  never  spoke 
of  her  but  with  the  profoundest  reverence  ;  and  to  her 
prayers,  her  piety,  and  precepts,  he  undoubtedly  owed 
more  than  to  any  other  human  influence.  To  use  the 
quaint  expression  employed  by  an  old  retainer  in  the 
family,  when  speaking  of  his  earliest  days,  "  He  drank  in 
the  Gospel  with  his  mother's  milk." 

Here  is  his  own  testimony  : — "  It  was  at  my  mother's 
knees  that  I  first  learned  to  pray  ;  that  I  learned  to  form 
a  reverence  for  the  Bible  as  the  inspired  word  of  God ; 
that  I  learned  to  hold  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  ;  that 
I  learned  the  peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  religion  ;  that  I 
learned  my  regard  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberty,  which  have  made  me  hate  oppression,  and, 
whether  it  be  a  pope,  or  a  prelate,  or  a  patron,  or  an 
ecclesiastical  demagogue,  resist  the  oppressor." 

Very  few  persons  are  now  alive  who  could  tell  any- 
thing of  the  earxy  childhood  of  a  man  who  was  born 
seventy  years  ago.  His  sister,  who  still  survives, 
though  his  senior  by  many  years,  remembers  that 
one  day,  when  three  or  four  years  of  age,  Thomas  had 
strayed  by  himself  into  the  streets.  Getting  bewildered, 
he  began  to  cry  in  great  bitterness,  but  was  able  to  give 
no  account  of  himself  to  the  passers-by  save  only,  "  I'm 
Tammy,  I'm  Tammy  !"  and  it  was  some  time  before  the 
little  fellow  with  the  long,  very  fair  hair  and  bright  eyes 
was  recognised  and  led  home. 
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A  very  aged  woman,  Bell  Rait,  is  still  alive  in  Perth- 
shire who  was  a  servant  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Guthrie's 
father  when  Thomas  was  born,  and  remained  in  the 
family  till  his  eighth  year,  about  which  time  she  had  u 
very  dangerous  illness.  On  being  asked  recently  what 
had  been  her  impression  of  Thomas  at  that  early  age, 
she  characterized  him  as  a  "  real  ready-witted,  sympa- 
theesin'  kind  o'  a  laddie  !  " 

In  his  Autobiography,  Dr.  Guthrie  mentions  that  his 
youngest  brother  was  able  to  read  the  New  Testament 
when  but  three  years  old.  He  himself  did  not  share 
this  precocity.  In  truth,  neither  at  school  nor  college 
did  he  attain  any  special  distinction.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  some  duxes  at  school  and  prizemen  at 
the  university  have  run  too  soon  to  seed,  and  in  after- 
years  been  heard  of  no  more ;  while  on  the  contrary — 
comforting  fact  for  the  parents  of  dull  boys — not  a  few 
who  have  become  distinguished  men  made  no  figure  at  all 
in  their  educational  career.  Anyhow,  while  Thomas 
Guthrie  as  a  boy  was  occasionally  dux,  and  therefore  no 
dunce,  yet  neither  was  he  a  prodigy.  He  inherited  an 
excellent  constitution  and  a  flow  of  animal  spirits  that 
found  vent  in  many  a  stand-up  fight,  in  swimming,  and 
other  athletic  exercises  ;  at  that  period  the  brain-power 
had  not  made  its  superiority  apparent,  nor  are  there  any 
evidences  that  as  yet  his  imagination  was  specially 
developed.     All  this  was  to  come  by-and-by. 

In  one  of  his  sermons  he  has  recorded  an  interesting 
reminiscence  of  the  earliest  period  of  his  intellectual  life 
in  the  following  description  of  his  first  humble  preceptor, 
Jamie  Stewart : — 


"  Of  all  men,  he  cannot  fail  to  enjoy  the  most  exquisite 
pleasure  in  the  beauties  of  nature  who  carries  a  pious  spirit 
to  her  fields,  and  sees  his  Father  mirrored  in  them  all ;  who 
heai's  his  praise  sung  in  the  voices  of  groves,  or  pealed  forth 
in   .:jo  roar  of  thunder.     Such  was  the  spirit  of  a  venerable 
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old  man,  who  shed  on  a  lowly  station  the  lustre  of  heaven- 
born  graces.  When  the  storm  cleared  the  busy  street,  and 
sent  others  in  haste  to  their  homes,  he  was  wont  to  leave  his 
loom  and  shuttle,  and  step  fearless  into  the  war  of  elements. 
With  his  grey  head  uncovered,  and  his  eye  devoutly  raised 
to  heaven,  he  would  watch  the  flash,  and  listen  to  the  burst 
of  the  roaring  thunder — replying  to  those  who  expressed 
their  wonder  at  his  aspect  and  attitude,  *  It's  my  Father's 
voice,  and  I  like  well  to  hear  it.'  What  a  tine  example  of 
the  perfect  love  that  casteth  out  fear !  Happy  is  that  people 
that  is  in  such  a  case,  yea  happy  is  that  people  whose  God  is 
the  Lord." 

The  special  domestic  circumstances  in  which  Providence 
cast  the  early  lot  of  Dr.  Guthrie  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked in  enumerating  the  elements  which  combined  to 
develop  that  faculty  of  observation  which  stood  him  in 
such  good  stead  all  his  life  long.  Living  in  a  town,  his 
mind  was  early  called  into  activity ;  his  father  having 
an  intimate  connection  not  only  with  the  whole  com- 
munity of  the  burgh,  but  with  a  large  country  district 
around,  his  son,  even  in  boyhood,  was  brought  into 
contact  with  varied  classes  of  people  ;  and,  being  an 
eager  listener,  he  was  ever  picking  up  information  about 
Church  matters,  politics,  trade,  and  agriculture.  All 
this  time,  his  intense  delight  in  nature  and  in  the  lower 
creatures  was  fostered  by  repeated  visits  to  his  rural 
kinsfolk  in  Angus  and  the  Mearns. 

In  his  boyhood,  his  paternal  grandfather*  was  alive 
at  the  farmhouse  of  Knowhead,  in  Menmuir ;  while  no 
fewer  than  five  of  his  father's  brothers  occupied  farms 
within  a  moderate  distance  from  Brechin, — after  the  names 
of  whicli  (in  the  fashion  of  the  time)  they  were  styled 
respectively  "  Findourie,"  "  Balfour,"  "  Cookston,"  "Pit- 
mudie,"  and  "  Maisondieu." 

The  last  named  of  these  farmhouses  had  very  nearly 
been  the  scene  of  a  sad  tragedy.  It  seems  that  Thomas 
was  in  the  habit  of  going,  along  with  his  brother  Charles, 
*  See  p.  9  of  the  Autobiography. 
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to  his  uncle's  farm  at  MaisoncUeu,  a  mile  from  Brechin. 
One  tSuturduy  the  two  boys  happened  to  find  their  uncle's 
gun.  Little  thinking  it  was  loaded,  they  amused  them- 
selves by  snapping  its  flint-lock,  pointing  the  fowling- 
piece  at  each  other.  "While  so  engaged,  the  gun,  to 
their  horror,  went  off",  and  the  charge  lodged  deep  in 
the  opposite  wall,  where  it  long  continued  to  be  shown. 
We  have  heard  Dr.  Guthrie  describe  this  event,  and 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  providence  of  God  in  the 
very  room  where  it  occurred. 

His  parents  had  from  his  childhood  desired  that  this 
son  should  be  a  minister,  and,  subject  to  God's  will, 
had  destined  him  for  the  sacred  ofiice  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  In  so  doing,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  one 
element  which  influenced  them  was  the  prospect  of  secur- 
ing him  an  appointment  to  a  parish  through  the  patron- 
age his  father  could  secure.  But  it  would  be  a  grievous 
mistake,  and  injustice  to  them,  to  suppose  that  they  had 
no  higher  or  purer  aims  than  his  temporal  provision.  In 
common  with  godly  Scottish  parents  of  the  richer  as  well 
as  poorer  class,  they  cherished  the  honourable  ambition  of 
rearing  one  son  at  least  for  the  Lord's  service  in  the 
ministry.  As  illustrative  of  this  feeling.  Dr.  Guthrie 
tells  an  anecdote  in  which  he  humorously  introduces 
another  Brechin  citizen,  alive  in  his  youthful  days : — 

"  An  honest  countryman  came  one  day  to  Mr.  Linton 
(head  master  of  the  grammar  school)  with  a  halflin',  a 
long,  empty  chap,  who  had  taken  it  into  his  head  that 
he  would  have  some  little  learning.  Said  the  father, 
'  Mr.  Linton,  ye  see,  my  laddie's  fond  o'  lear',  and  I'm 
thinking  o'  makin'  a  scholar  o'  him.'  '  But,'  said  Mr. 
Linton,  looking  at  the  youth,  und  not  seeing  any  sign 
that  there  was  much  in  him,  *  What  are  you  to  make  of 
him  ? '  '  You  see,  Mr.  Linton,'  rejoined  the  father — and 
it  showed  how  sound  the  old  Scotchman  was — *  if  he  gets 
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grace,  we'll  muke  a  minister  0*  him  !  *  '  Oh,  but,'  says 
Mr.  Linton,  '  if  he  does  not  get  grace,  what  will  you 
make  of  him  then  ? '  '  Wcel,  in  that  case,'  said  the 
parent,  *  if  he  disna  get  grace,  we'll  just  mak'  a  doiinnie 
o'him!'" 

Many  a  student  did  Dr.  Guthrie  in  after  years  welcome 
to  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  and  none  with  such  special 
pleasure  as  ministers'  sons,  who,  born  in  Scottish  manses, 
and  having  chosen  their  fathers'  profession,  had  come  up 
to  study  for  the  Church.  But  Dr.  Guthrie  was  not 
himself  a  "child  of  the  manse."  He  did  not  even 
belong,  as  some  of  God's  most  honoured  servants  in  the 
Scottish  Church  have  done,  to  a  "  Levitical  family."  Dr. 
Chalmers,  for  example,  born  like  Dr.  Guthrie  in  a  country 
town  where  his  father  was  in  trade,  had  close  ties  to  the 
Church  by  descent.  Many  of  his  relatives,  both  on  the 
father's  and  mother's  side,  had  been  ministers  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  But  for  well-nigh  two  centuries,  so  far 
!is  we  can  now  trace,  there  had  not  been  a  single  minister 
in  Dr.  Guthrie's  family  or  among  his  connections. 

His  parents,  however,  had  a  special  liking  for  ministers 
and  their  work.  The  sainted  Robert  Coutts  had  lived  at 
their  desire,  for  the  first  six  months  of  his  ministry  in 
Brechin,  under  their  roof.  To  all  the  clergy  of  the  town, 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  alike,  the  Provost's  house  had 
an  ever  open  door,  and  at  his  table  would  invariably  be 
mot  one  or  more  of  the  country  brethren  on  the  weekly 
market-day. 

In  this  wpll-ordered  home,  growing  up  amid  many 
pleasant  and  profitable  influences,  young  Thomas  Guthrie's 
early  youth  passed  away.  The  time  came  at  length 
when  the  boy  of  twelve  years  left  home  for  that  Scottish 
capital,  which  he  had  never  yet  seen,  and  little  thought 
he  was  one  day  to  know  so  well,  There  can  be  no 
doubt  he  was  speaking  from  his  own  personal  recol- 
lection,   when   in   the   following   passage    he    describes 
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"  that  eventful  morning  when  [wo]  tirst  loft  a  father's 
house  ;  and,  as  the  gates  of  that  linppy  snnctuary  slowly 
opened  for  our  departure,  nniid  tears  and  numy  a  kind 
farewell,  watched  by  a  father's  anxious  eye  and  followed 
by  a  mother's  prayers,  we  pushed  out  our  bark  on  the 
swell  of  life's  treacherous  sea.  That  day — the  turning- 
time  of  many  a  young  man's  history,  the  crisis  of  his 
destiny — may  have  exerted  an  influence  as  permanent 
on  our  fate  as  its  impression  remains  indelible  on  our 
memory."* 

It  was  at  what  we  should  now  consider  the  preposter- 
ously early  age  of  twelve  years,  that  Thomas  Guthrie 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

He  left  Brechin  for  the  capital  in  November,  1815. 
Five  or  six  generations  had  passed  away  since  another 
youth,  bearing  the  name  of  Guthrie,  had  gone  forth 
from  Ih'echin  to  study  for  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  It  was  about  1034  that  William  Guthrie,  t  cousin 
to  the  martyr,  left  his  father's  house,  close  to  Brechin, 
for  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's. 

The  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  William 
Guthrie's  appearance,  eloquence,  and  character  read 
almost  as  if  they  were  a  description  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir.  The  following  portrait  of  that  Guthrie 
ol'  the  seventeenth  century,  drawn  by  his  contempo- 
raries, is  one  for  which  (by  a  strange  coincidence)  the 
Guthrie  of  the  nineteenth  might  have  sat : — 

"  His  person  was  tall  and  slender,  his  countenance  of  a 
fine  cast  between  the  grave  and  cheerful.  His  liveliness  of 
imagination  made  his  conversation  very  varied  and  interesting ; 
and  he  could  with  equal  ease  throw  a  gleam  of  cheerfulness 
over  the  countenances  of  his  friends,  and  sink  them  in  deepest 
thought,  by  the  alternate  facetiousness  and  gravity  of  his 
remarks." 

"  His  gifts  were  groat — strong  natural  parts,  a  clear  head, 
and  a  sound  heart.     His  voice  was  of  the  best  sort,  loud,  and 


*  Gospel  in  K;!okiel,  p.  28. 
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yet  iniiiiageil  with  chariuirif^  padoucos  and  olcvatioiiH ;  his 
oratory  singnlar,  and  by  it  ho  was  master  of  tho  passions  of 
his  henrors.  His  action  in  preaching  was  more  than  ordinary, 
yet  it  was  all  decent  and  taking  in  him.  But  tho  peculiar 
charm  in  his  sermons  was  tho  glow  of  evangelical  feeling  and 

sentiment  which  pervaded  tho   whole The  pointcd- 

ness  and  adaptation  of  his  illustrations  sent  home  to  tho  plainest 
understandings  tho  triiths  which  ho  expounded.  From  the 
treasures  of  God'G  word  he  brought  forth  things  new  and  old, 
and  his  invention  and  power  seemed  as  inexhaustible  as  the 
materials  he  had  to  work  upon.  No  wonder  then  that  his 
popularity  as  a  preacher  was  great." 

"No  difference  in  church  opinions  could  destroy  that  love 
he  had  for  all  men.  During  his  last  sickness,  ho  was  visited  by 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  and  several  episcopal  ministers.  He 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers  upon  Wednesday  forenoon,  October 
10th,  16G5,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Brechin,  under 
Pitforthy'sdesk." 

Although  this  "Scots  Worthy,"  therefore,  died  in 
Brechin  well-nigh  a  hundred  and  forty  years  ere  Thomas 
Outhrie  vras  horn,  we  might  almost  believe  that  the 
Covenanting  preacher  had  reappeared  in  the  person  of 
him  who  has  so  lately  gone  from  us,  sprung  from  the 
same  locality,  bearing  the  same  surname,  and  manifesting 
through  life  the  spirit  of  the  same  fam.ily  motto — "  cV'o 
pro  V^rifdfc:'* 

*  1  stand  for  tho  truth. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

COIJ.EOE  LIFE  TO  ORDINATION. 
1815—1830. 

Fkw  of  Dr.  Guthrio's  college  nssocintes  now  survive. 
One  of  the  few,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mucfnrlune,  of  Dulkeith,  u 
valued  friend  in  after  years,  thus  writes  : — 

"  I  reiuombcr  woll  your  fat'uor  at  college.  He  wnn  accom- 
panic  I  by  John  Whyto,*  in  part  as  tutor,  chiefly  as  companion 
and  fricnfl.  Whyte  belonged  to  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
was  a  sedate,  persevering  man,  had  made  considerable  advances 
in  scholarship,  and  was  in  ii»any  respects  suitable  for  the  place 
he  held.  When  Mr.  Guthrie  came  to  Edinburgh,  young  as  he 
then  was,  he  was  as  tall,  or  nearly  so,  as  when  he  reached  full 
maturity.  Thin,  of  course,  and  large-boned,  ho  gave  promise 
physically  of  becoming  the  man  he  afterwards  was.  He 
gave  evidence,  too,   of  the  existence  in  germ  of  all  the  best 

*  For  Mr.  Whytc,  Dr.  Giithrio  continued  to  cherish  a  real  regard.  Ho 
"  stayed  in  "  at  the  Disnijjtion  ;  and,  after  having  reached  a  ve\-y  matiiro 
ap:o  as  a  "'  i)rearhc'r,"  pot,  Nhortly  after  1813,  the  vacant  parish  of  Lothnot 
near  Brecliin,  wlicro  ho  dii  d  in  18o4.  The  first  timo  Mr.  Whyto  en- 
countered Dr.  (Juthrio  aftc  the  Disruption  was  on  the  streets  of  Urcchin. 
Ho  was  not  sure  (as  he  told  a  friend  immediately  thereafter)  whether  his 
old  pupil,  the  now  famous  Free  Churoh  minister,  would  "  cut  "  him  or  no,% 
aiid  he  was  much  gratified  bv  the  kindly  greeting,  just  as  of  old.  (For, 
Wf  may  hen;  remark.  Dr.  (iuthrio  was  careful  to  distinguish  between 
those  ministers  who,  like  Sir.  Whyte,  remained  in  the  Church  consistently 
with  tlieir  jirincijilcs,  and  those  who  remained  in  by  abandoning  them.) 
"  5Ir.  Whyte,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.  Man,  how  fat  and  comfortable- 
looking  you  are  grown  !  Lethnot  Manse  seems  to  agree  with  you,"  was 
Dr.  (iuthrie's  .salutiilion.  And  when  Mr.  VV^hyto  meekly  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  return  the  compliment,  "  Ah,  friend,"  said  Dr. 
Guthrie,  laughing  heartily,  "  if  you  h,ad  been  as  long  on  the  Sustentation 
Fund  as  me,  you  would  have  been  as  thin  as  I  am  !  "  Along  with  Dr. 
(iuthiie,  wo  visittd  Mr.  Whyte  in  the  Manse  of  Lethnot,  in  1850,  when 
the  two  fiiends  spent  a,  long  summer  day  reviving  the  memories  of 
student  life  in  Edinburgh. 
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qualities  which  woro  dovolopod  in  his  future  life.  In  the  crtpn- 
ciouH  trunk  ho  brought  with  him  from  the  country  thoro  wuh  iin 
iimjtlo  Hupply  of  butter,  choe«o,  Cf,'t,'H,  oatciikoH,  ham,  homo- 
miuh)  broad,  ami,  in  nhort,  all  kindH  of  dairy  or  farm  produfo  ; 
and  those  good  things  hn  shared  with  a  gonorous  heart  and  a 
lii)oral  hand  with  his  young  college  friends,  who  wore  not  un- 
willing to  respond  to  his  kindnoss.  I  believe,  indeed,  that 
.lohn  Whyto's  interference  sometimes  became  necessary  to 
check  or  restrain  the  profusion.  When,  in  the  course  of  the 
session,  a  substantial  box,  replenished  with  such  attractive 
contents  to  boys  or  young  collegians — with  sometimes  scanty 
fare  in  their  own  lodgings,  and  keen  appetites — from  time  to 
time  arrived,  Thomas  (luthrie  was  wont  to  give  a  breakfast 
party,  which,  seasoned  with  his  good  humour,  was  always 
acceptable  to  his  guests. 

*'  He  was  a  great  favourite.  His  exceeding  naturalness,  his 
social  and  overllowing  kindness,  his  laughing  eye,  his  ready 
wit,  oven  when  ho  was  comparatively  a  boy,  avo  distinct 
augury  to  the  intelligent  observer  of  the  kind  of  man  ho  would 
become  in  after  years." 

Akin  to  these  recollections  of  Dr.  Mapfurlano's  ure 
.some  others,  furni.shed  by  one  in  whose  mother's  house, 
I  No.  15,  Buccleuch  Street,  Mr.  Guthrie  and  his  younjrest 
brotlier  Patrick  lodged  during  part  of  their  student  days 
in  Edinburgh.  Though  but  a  girl  at  the  time,  our  in- 
formant retains  the  most  vivid  remembrance  of  the  tall, 
dark  student,  whose  genial  nature  filled  the  house  with 
sunshine.  She  remembers  the  arrival,  at  regular  inter- 
vals, of  the  box  from  Brechin,  its  stores  arranged  by  a 
mother's  careful  hand.  She  recalls  his  fondness  for 
phy.sical  experiments  ;  and  tells  of  an  "  electrical  wheel " 
which  their  lodger  possessed,  under  whose  influence  he 
insisted,  in  the  hope  of  efl['ecting  a  cure,  on  daily  bring- 
ing the  old  rheumatic  milkman  who  came  to  their  house. 
But  chiefly  she  remembers  how  her  mother  was  impressed 
by  the  familj^  worship  which  the  brothers  maintained 
in  their  parlour,  to  the  door  of  which  she  Avould  steal 
in  the  evenings  to  listen.  Come  in  at  what  hour  they 
might,  this  exercise  was  never  omitted  ;  the  younger 
brother  generally  reading  tho  chapter,  while  the  elder 
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prayed.  Accustomed  to  have  students  as  lodgers,  this 
practice  struck  Mrs.  Stewart  from  its  being  so  rare 
with  the  young  men  who  frequented  her  house, — 
among  "medicals"  hardly  to  be  thought  of,  nor  among 
students  even  of  the  gra\or  profession  by  any  means 
universal. 

It  was  from  her  house,  towards  the  end  of  the  session 
1823-24,  that  the  brothers  were  hastily  summoned  to  their 
father's  deathbed  in  Brechin.  Years  passed  by,  and  Mrs. 
Stewart  often  wondered  what  had  become  of  her  favourite 
lodger  ;  when,  one  day  in  1837,  her  daughter  read  aloud 
from  the  newspaper  that  a  "  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie  "  was 
presented  by  the  Jldinburgh  Town  Council  to  the  Church 
of  Old  Greyfriars.  Could  it  be  the  divinity  student  from 
Brechin?  Mrs.  Stewart  was  a  Scceder,  but  took  care 
to  be  in  Old  Greyfriars  the  first  Sunday  when  the 
"presentee"  should  preach.  There  was  no  mistaking 
him ;  she  returned  home  delighted  at  the  recognition, 
astonished  by  the  sermon,  and  with  quite  an  increased 
sense  of  her  own  importance. 

<>n  that  Sabbath  morning,  Mr.  Guthrie  was  so  com- 
pletely a  sti  anger  to  his  new  congregation  that  he  passed 
the  very  elders  at  the  church  "plate"  without  their 
knowing  who  he  was.  His  old  landlady  was  thus  one 
of  the  tCi)  few  among  the  audience  who  recognised 
him.  Besides  her,  however,  there  was  another,  in  whose 
case  the  recognition  arose  out  of  the  following  ludicrous 
incident  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  college  days.  In  his  Auto- 
biography he  tells  of  occasionally  attending  the  Old 
Greyfriars  Church,  to  hear  Dr.  Inglis.  It  appears  that 
some  fellow-students  and  he  used  to  avail  themselves  oi\ 
those  occasions  of  the  "Elders'  Pew" — a  raised  plat- 
form in  front  of  the  pulpit — which  was  comparatively 
empty.  This  presumption  gave  great  ofl'ence  ;  and,  on 
their  arrival  one  particular  Sunday,  they  found  all  access 
to   it   barred   by    a   strong  lock  on   the   door.      For   a 
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moment,  they  were  nonplussed,  routed  apparently ;  the 
main  body  was  commencing  a  retreat  down  the  aisle, 
when,  to  the  amazement,  if  not  amusement,  of  the  con- 
gregation, a  youth,  much  taller  than  the  rest,  and  whose 
feaiares  were  strongly  marked,  with  one  spring  vaulted 
over  the  locked  door,  and  was  speedily  followeu.  in 
the  same  imceremonious  fashion  by  his  companions. 
Thomas  Guthrie  was  the  rin;^leader  on  that  occasion. 
Little  did  the  worthy  elders,  who  had  locked  their  pew 
iigainst  him,  dream  that  he  was  to  take  possession  of 
the  pulpit  itself  by -and -by!  Our  informant  never 
forgot  that  student's  appearance ;  and  when,  many  years 
thereafter,  Mr.  Guthrie  entered  the  pulpit  for  the  first 
time,  great  was  Mr.  Paton's  astonishment,  as  he  whispered 
to  his  mother,  "  That's  the  same  long  student  who  jumped 
in^o  the  elders'  seat !  " 

During  one  of  his  later  sessions  at  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Guthrie  and  his  younger  brother  were  joined  in  their 
lodgings  by  a  third  student  from  Brechin,  who  was  to 
l^.Ir.  Guthrie  even  as  a  brother.  This  was  James  Martin, 
minister  first  of  the  rui'al  parish  of  Glenisla,  in  Forfar- 
shire, and  afterwards  (as  successor  to  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson)  of  St.  George's  Church,  Edinburgh  He  is 
mentioned  incidentally  in  the  Autobiography ;  bui, 
knowing  how  strong  was  the  attachment  bef-veen  them, 
we  name  him  here  as  one  who  exercised  a  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  early  life  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  to  whom  he  was 
senior  by  three  years.  The  fiimilios  to  which  they  respec- 
tively belonged  wore  very  intimate,  while  the  destination 
of  both  these  young  men  being  the  ministry  added  a 
hallowed  bond  to  that  of  natural  affection. 

Martin  died  in  his  early  prime  at  Leghorn,  whither  he 
had  gone  in  search  of  health,  in  1834  ;  and  the  following 
letter,  written  to  his  only  sister  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  when 
visiting  Italy  thirty-one  years  thereafter,  forms  a  touching 
testimony  to  the  depth  and  permanence  of  this  early 
friendship  : — ■ 
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"  My  dear  Mrs.  Ogilvie, — I  had  this  day  the  melancholy 
pleasure  of  visiting  the  beautiful  spot  where  your  brother,  my 
oldest  and  beloved  ffiend,  sleeps  in  Jesus,  waitinp;  a  glorinns 
resurrection.  What  sacred  and  tender  memories  did  it  revive  ! 
Our  boyhood  ;  our  college  days  ;  my  pleasant  and  happy  visits 
to  Glenisla ;  his  warm  affection  for  me,  and  mine  to  him  ; 
your  fixther,  and  mother,  and  John  ;  and — what  I  havo  often 
thought  of — what  two  brothers  we  had  been,  had  it  pleased 
God  that  he  had  been  spared  to  be  a  brother  minister  with  me 
in  Edinburgh.  As  I  told  them  here,  when  they  wondered  at 
my  great  anxiety  to  visit  Mr.  Martin's  tomb,  I  don't  remember 
the  time  when  I  did  not  know  and  love  him.  It  is  a  gi'and 
and  blessed  prospect,  to  look  forward  to  a  meeting  which  knows 
no  parting.     '  He  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.' 

'*  I  saw  v'ulets,  and  many  beautiful  and  to  us  strange  flowers, 
growing  in  ihe  cemetery.  But  I  thought  (although  they  will 
be,  what  his  memory  will  never  be,  withered  before  this  reaches 
you)  you  would  be  best  pleased  with  these  two  or  threa  daisies 
that  David  and  I  plucked  from  his  very  grave.  Be  ides  that, — 
they  aje  flowers  not  common  in  Italy,  but  peculiarly  belonging 
to  the  dens  and  braes  where  wo  played  many  a  happy  day.  I 
pluckea  a,!so  a  branch  from  the  cypress  that  flings  its  shadow 
on  his  tomb. 

"  Yours  very  aftectionately 

"  Thomas  Guthrie." 

From  1815  to  1824  Mr.  Guthrie  came  up  regularly  to 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  after  receiving  licence 
returned  again  for  the  session  1825-20.  Ilis  college 
training  was  thus  unusually  complete,  extending  over 
ten  years.  But  the  result  was  more  the  acquisition  ot 
general  culture  clian  of  "  scholarship,"  in  the  academic 
sense  of  the  word.  For  theology  itself,  as  a  science, 
he  had  no  special  talent  or  taste.  It  is  true  that  the  pro- 
fessors who  at  that  period  filled  the  chairs  in  the  Divinity 
Hall  were  not  men  likely  to  tire  their  students  with  en- 
thusiasm ;  but  neither  had  he  in  after  life  any  relish  for 
critical  works  in  Biblical  exegesis  or  folios  of  systematic 
theology.  To  classical  scholarship  he  made  no  pre- 
tension ;  mental  pb'losophy  he  positively  shunned.  The 
one  subject  for   which  he    had   a   special    aptitude    was 
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undoubtedly  phyhical  science ;  but  he  does  not  seoiri  tn 
have  devoted  himself  to  any  one  department  of  study 
with  that  undivided  application  which  is  requisite  to  the 
obtaining  of  academic  honours.  Nevertheless,  though 
he  could  not  be  termed,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  a 
"  student,"  it  was  not  because  he  was  not  studious,  fur 
less  that  he  was  indolent.  Ilis  note-books  of  pro- 
fessors' lectures,  carefully  and  laboriously  kepi,  remain 
to  prove  his  diligonce ;  and  all  through  his  college  career, 
even  when  carryinu-  on  his  studies  during  the  holidays, 
ho  rose  before  six  o'clock. 

During  his  whole  college  life,  his  reading  in  general 
literature  was  of  an  unusually  varied  kind  ;*  and  doubt- 
less the  extent  and  variety  of  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
these  ten  years  proved  to  him  of  greater  value  than  the 
possession  of  "  scholarship,"  strictly  so  called,  however 
accurate  or  extensive.  But  he  was  far  from  v.udervaluing 
erudition  when  ho  met  it  in  other  men.  In  his  own 
words,  "  I  do  not  depreciate  classical  learning.  I  know 
little  of  it ;  but  that  is  not  my  boast,  but  my  regret ;  and, 
had  I  time,  I  woidd  even  yet  begin  my  classes  anew." 

It  was  during  his  last  session  in  Edinburgh  before 
"  taking  licence  "  that  Mr.  Guthrie's  father  died.  The 
very  first  letter  of  his  which  has  been  preserved  is  of 
date  1823,  and  is  addressed  to  his  father ;  in  it  he  in- 
quires anxiously  about  his  failing  health.     But  it  was 

*  Ho  used  to  toll  of  his  breakfasting  in  college  days  at  Dr.  Buchanan's, 
in  licid's  Court,  oflf  the  Canongate.  The  old  niinistor  made  a  pomt  of 
inquiring  at  each  stuuont  severally  what  books  ho  had  been  poru^^in^; 
during  the  recess.  In  reply  to  the  question,  Mr.  Guthrie  was  ready  wiili 
quite  a  long  and  varied  list.  More  fortunate  he,  than  a  somcwliat  agud 
and  uncultured  aspirant  to  the  ministry  from  the  north,  whom  he  met 
there  one  morning,  and  of  whom  he  used  to  tell  the  following : —  "  Well, 

Mr. ,"  kindly  asked  the  venerable  Doctor,  "and  what  have   ^imi 

been  reading? "  "Sermons,  Sir."  ''Very  good,  v^ry  good,"  roplii>d 
Dr.  Buchanan,  "most  suitable  for  a  student  of  theology.  But,  my 
dear  sir,  you  have  probably  c.y. tended  your  reading  in  oltior  directions. 
I'ray,  what  have  you  been  doing  in  general  literature— pi '(try  or  philoso- 
phy, for  example  ?  "  The  poor  follow  was  quite  at  sea.  IIo  stared  \vildly  ; 
liut  at  last,  recollecting  ilervey's  famo.is  "Meditiitions,"  gasped  out, 
'  'Amang  the  Tomes'  !  " 
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with  all  the  shock  of  a  sudden  surprise  to  the  two 
brothers  in  Edinburgh,  as  their  landlady's  daughter 
remembers,  that  a  letter  reached  them  one  day  in  March, 
1824,  to  say  that,  if  they  wished  to  see  their  father  in 
life,  they  must  leave  Edinburgh  at  once.  The  mail  was 
gone,  and  they  had  to  post  all  the  way  north  to  Brechin — 
eighty  miles.  The  dying  man  lived  a  week  after  theii- 
arrival.  When  Dr.  Guthrie  was  lying  on  his  own  death- 
bed at  St.  Leonards,  in  February  of  this  year  (1873), 
(as  if  the  circumstances— a  dying  father  surrounded  by 
his  family,  some  of  whom  had  arrived  from  a  distance — 
recalled  the  scene  at  Brechin  fifty  years  before)  he 
spoke  a  great  deal  of  his  father's  last  days,  even  of  the 
minutest  details : — "  I  remember,"  ho  said,  "  after  they 
told  my  father  of  our  arrival,  hearing  him  remark 
through  the  opon  door  of  the  room  where  he  lay,  *  I'm 
glad  the  lads  have  come.  I  do  not  wish  greatness  for 
my  sons,  but  that  they  may  fear  the  Lord.'  My  father's 
state  of  mind  was  very  blessed,  though  his  bodily  dis- 
tress was  so  great  that  his  laboured  breathing  could  be 
heard  through  the  whole  house.  That  scund,"  Dr. 
Guthrie  continued,  "haunted  me  for  weeks  after  he  was 
gone.  When  lying  awake  at  night  in  the  silent  house, 
I  seemed  distinctlj'  to  hear  it.  My  father's  death  was 
a  terrible  blow  to  me.  At  first,  and  for  a  time,  I 
had  no  more  heart  for  anything.  I  was  most  anxious  to 
please  him  by  success  in  my  studies ;  and,  when  he 
died,  I  felt  as  if  one  great  motive  to  exertion  were  gone." 
This  event,  Mr.  Guthrie's  first  great  sorrow,  seems  to 
have  made  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  him.  Eternity 
brought  near,  and  the  power  of  faith  in  a  Saviour  to 
sustain  in  nature's  extremity,  had  a  quickening  effect  on 
his  own  spirit.  He  was  at  this  time  on  the  eve  of  being 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  His  heart  was  awed  and 
made  tender  by  affliction,  just  when  his  hand  was  on  the 
pulpit  door. 
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To  some  rciulers  of  his  Autobiography  it  may  be 
matter  of  surprise,  and  to  others  of  regret,  that  Dr. 
Guthrie  has  given  no  account  there  of  the  origin 
of  his  spiritual  life,  nor  indicated  the  feelings  with 
which  he  contemplated  the  holy  ministry.  The  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  the  Autobiography  was  written 
— making  it  necessarily  fragmentary  and  incomplete 
— must  be  kept  in  view  ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  desti- 
tute of  subjective  matter,  this  was  entirely  charac- 
teristic of  the  writer.  His  faith  was  so  buoyant,  his 
whole  mental  tone  so  healthful,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
freed  from  many  of  those  doubts  and  despondencies 
which  make  up  a  large  part  of  some  men's  religious 
experience.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  not  given 
to  mental  or  spiritual  analysis ;  nor,  indeed,  till  his 
last  illness,  did  he  ever  speak  much  of  his  own  spiritual 
history.  It  is  true,  the  conversation  of  few  men  was 
more  thoroug:hly  seasoned  with  religion  than  his ;  every 
subject  he  touched  upon  was  looked  at  from  a  religious 
point  of  view  ;  yet  ho  seldom  originated  Avhat  is  ordinarily 
called  religious  conversation,  and  still  less  was  he  given 
to  "  open  his  mind  "  to  others — to  tell  of  the  ebbs  and 
flows  of  his  inner  life.  At  no  period,  so  far  as  is  known, 
(lid  he  keep  any  record  of  his  spiritual  experience  ;  his 
journal  while  a  student  in  Paris — the  only  journal  he 
ever  kept — contains,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come 
to  quote  from  it,  a  record  of  his  external  life — no 
more. 

Of  the  history  of  his  inner  life,  Ave  thus  know  but 
little.  There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  either  singular 
ov  startling  circumstances  attending  his  conversion,  nor 
did  he  ever  indicate  what  special  instrumentalit)^  the 
Spirit  of  God  employed  in  leading  him  to  a  choice  for 
Christ.  His  own  case,  however,  may  not  improbably 
have  been  in  his  mind  Avhen  penning  the  latter  portion  of 
the  following  passage  : — 
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"  On  these  subjects,  the  experience  of  sainid  is  widely  dif- 
ferent. Some  can  fix  the  time — giving  da^  and  date,  the  hour, 
the  providence,  the  place,  the  text,  the  preacher,  and  all  the 
memorable  and  ever-interesting  circumstances  associated  with 
their  conversion.  Able  to  trace  the  successive  steps,  and 
relate  the  whole  progress  of  their  conversion,  they  can  say 
with  David,  '  Como  and  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will 
declare  what  Ho  hath  done  for  my  soul.'  It  is  not  so,  how- 
ever, with  all,  or  perhaps  with  most.  Unconscious  of  the 
change  when  it  began,  they  knew  not  when  or  how  it  hap- 
pened. And  thus,  with  many,  the  dawn  of  grace  resembles,  in 
more  respects  than  one,  the  dawn  of  day.  It  is  with  the  spiri- 
tual dawn  of  many,  with  the  breaking  of  their  eternal  day, 
with  their  first  emotions  of  desire  and  of  alarm,  as  with  that 
faint  and  feeble  streak  which  brightened,  and  widened,  and 
spread,  till  it  blazed  into  a  brilliant  sky."  "'■ 

Neither  is  it  possible,  destined  as  he  was  from  liis  birth 
to  the  office  of  the  ministry,  to  ir.dicate  any  particular 
time  at  which  he  mude  choice  of  that  profes^ion.  So 
soon  as  he  was  able  to  determine  for  himself,  he  felt 
the  desire  of  his  parents  that  he  should  serve  God  in  the 
Gospel  to  be  altogether  coincident  with  his  own  inclina- 
tion ;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  he  adhered  to  this  resolution 
amid  many  discouragements  and  the  attractions  of  other 
professions.  The  view  of  the  sacred  ministry  which  he 
held  in  early,  as  in  later  life,  is  best  expressed  in  his  own 
words :  —  "As  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  I  regard  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  as  filling  the  most  responsible 
office  any  mortal  can  occupy.  His  pulpit  is,  in  my  eyes, 
loftier  than  a  throne ;  and  of  all  professions,  learned  or 
unlearned,  his,  though  usually  in  point  of  wealth  the 
poorest,  I  esteem  the  most  honourable.  That  ofHcj  is  one 
angels  themselves  might  covet." 

It  was  on  2nd  February,  1825,  that  Mr.  Guthrie  was 
"licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel  "  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Brechin. 

The  "Trial  Discourses"  prescribed  to  him  are  still  in 

*  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,  p.  287. 
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existence.  It  is  with  no  little  curiosity'  and  interest  one 
exiimines  these  yellow,  faded  munMSor"pts  to  see  whether 
any  distinct  indications  of  his  future  power  can  be  dis 
)crned  in  them.  But  even  a  partial  eye  detects  little 
^r  nothing  characteristic  either  in  their  substance  or  their 
style.  They  are  clear,  cast  in  n  more  logical  mould 
than  his  more  recent  writings,  and  tnoroughly  evan- 
gelical; but  one  observes  with  surprise  an  almost  total 
absence  of  figurative  language.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  the  youthful  compositions  of  a  man  who, 
even  in  old  age,  scarcely  wrote  a  sentence  which  had  not 
a  pictorial  allusion,  would  have  betrayed  evidence  of  an 
u>or-exuberant  fancy;  but  the  language  is  absolutely 
unadorned,  stiff,  and  even  formal.  At  this  period  of  his 
life,  his  capacity  for  graphic  writing  was  of  no  mean 
order,  as  will  be  apparent  from  his  Paris  journal,  and 
his  racy  and  characteristic  letters  of  the  same  date  ;  but 
the  Presbytery  sermons  and  lectures  were  doubtless 
composed  under  restraint.  He  feared,  in  presence  of 
^,is  ecclesiastical  superior!*,  to  transgress  the  rules  which 
egulated  the  accepted  style  of  pulpit  address. 

His  first  sermon  as  a  licentiate  was  preached  a  few 
.-lays  thereafter,  as  he  tells  us,  at  Dun  near  Brechin, 
whero  he  occupied  the  very  pulpit  from  which  John 
Knox  had  repeatedly  thundered.  Judging  from  the 
MS.  of  that  sermon,  he  seems  to  have  felt  himself  at 
greater  liberty  when  in  presence  of  an  ordinary  congre- 
gation ;  and  he  then  adopted  a  style  more  congenial  to 
himself. 

It  may  encourage  timid  beginners  to  know  that  one 
who  became  so  famous  a  pulpit  orator,  did  not  at  first 
realise  his  own  gifts.  When  asked,  not  long  ago, 
whether,  in  these  early  years,  he  had  felt  any  conscious- 
ness of  preaching  power.  Dr.  Guthrie  replied,  "  No.  I 
always  felt  greatly  dissatisfied  with  my  own  perform- 
ances ;  though,   at   the   same  time,  when  I  heard  some 
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others  preach,  '  Wc'l,'  thought  I  to  myself,  '  I  could  do 
better  thuu  that.'  "  And  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a 
young  minister  in  later  years,  speaking  of  his  own  first 
sermon,  he  says,  **  I  remember,  when  I  broke  ground  at 
Dun,  leaving  the  church  happy  that  I  had  not  stuck.  I 
thought  that  was  a  great  step,  a  great  achievement,  and 
that  now,  having  got  a  beginning  made,  I  would  by-and- 
by  get  on  with  the  rest.  I  remember  being  troubled  in 
a  way  you  don't  seem  to  ha^e  felt.  I  did  not  Icnow 
exactly  what  to  do  with  my  hands,  and  would  have  felt 
it  to  be  a  great  relief  if  I  could,  consistently  with  deco- 
rimi,  have  put  them  in  my  pockets  I  As  to  my  eyes,  I 
don't  know  how  I  managed  with  them." 

Nor  were  his  qualifications  for  a  pulpit  v)rator  at  the 
outset  specially  apparent  +o  others.  The  i^ev.  J.  C. 
Burns,  of  Kirkliston,  has  furnished  us  with  his  recollec- 
tions of  his  brother-in-law's  early  pulpit  appearances: — 

"  In  an  old  Register  of  Texts!  which  I  kept,  and  which  goe^ 
back  as  far  as  the  year  1B25, 1  fmd  the  following  record,  under 
date  bcptembev  25th,  of  that  year : — 

"'Brechin  Church,  forenoon. — Mr.  Burns  [my  father] 
preached  on  Malaubi  iii.  16,  17:  "Then  they  that  feared  the 
Lord  spake  often  one  to  another,"  ttc. 

"  '  Afternoon. — Mr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  preacher  of  the  Gospel, 
preached  from  Matthew  xxi.  42:  "Jesus  saith  unto  them, 
Did  ye  never  read  in  the  Scriptures,  The  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected,  the  same  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner  ; 
this  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes?  "  ' 

"  It  was  hifj  fin.,,  appearance  as  a  preacher  in  the  pulpit  of 
his  native  to'yn  ;  and  I  well  remember  the  interest  which  it 
awakened.  High  expectation.!  had  been  former'-  by  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  his  success,  and  ther'j  was  a  generic 
curiosity  among  the  people  to  see  if  he  would  mm  out  as 
good  at  preaching  as  he  was  repu+ed  to  be  at  everything 
else. 

"  He  acquitted  himself,  on  the  whol<',  creditably  and  well.  He 
delivered  himself  with  ease  and  entire  self-possession:  his  voice 
filled  the  old  cathedral  before,  and  even  behind  the  pulpit,  with- 
out an  effort.*     His  sermon  was  lucid,  scriptural,  sensible,  and 

♦  Referi'ing  to  ii  period  shortly  before  this.  Dr.  Guthri ;  says  in  one  of 
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sound  ;  and  last,  not  least,  ho  had  no  '  piiper  ' — he  did  not 
read  a  word.  More  than  that,  hesidcB  standing  the  ordeal  of 
the  Old  Church  congregation  and  its  critics  in  the  '  Guildry 
Loft,'*  ho  was  fortunate  enough  to  win  tno  good  opinion  of  a 
worthy  Old  Light  Antiburgher  elder,  an  nllocln'  oi  the  family,! 
whose  strict  adherence  to  his  vow  against  '  promiscuous  hear- 
ing '  prevented  his  going  to  judge  for  himself,  but  who,  on 
credible  and  concurrent  testimony,  came  to  the  satisfactory 
conclusion  that  '  Maister  Tammas  was  braw'n  systematic' 

"  His  second  sermon  in  the  same  place  was  preached  shortly 
after,  from  the  text  2  Chronicles  xvi.  9  :  '  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  shew  himself 
strong  in  the  behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect  toward 
him.'  This  sermon  fully  sustained  his  reputation,  if  it  did  not 
incieaso  it.  But  in  neither  of  them,  so  far  is  I  remember, 
nor  in  any  other  of  those  which  he  pr cache. I  from  time  to 
time  as  a  licentiate,  did  ho  discover  ihe  peculiar  talent  which 
afterwards  made  him  famous.  There  was  no  genius,  no 
poetry — very  little  pathos  even  ;  and  the  urncex,  whether  of 
style,  pronunciation,  or  action,  were  considerably  neglected, 
if  not  despised.  Strong,  clear,  pithy  statement,  pointed,  direct 
appeal,  and  solid,  evangelical  doctrine,  enlivened  frequently  by 
Old  Testament  allusions  and  illustrations — these  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing qualities  of  his  preaching,  which  were  quite  suth- 
cient  to  make  him  acceptable  everywhere,  but  which  nowhere 
excited  anything  like  a  jurore  in  connection  with  him,  or  drew 
a  crowd  after  him." 

Being  now  eligible  for  a  church,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  Mr.  Guthrie  would  not  have  liad  long  to 
wait.  Little  did  the  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  who  left  his  church  in  Edinburgli  electrified  by 
his  eloquence,  and  with  a  new  idea  of  what  a  power  the 
pulpit  is,  think  that  the  preach  or  to  whom  they  had  been 
listeninff,  was  for  five  whole  years  without  obtaininsr  any 
Goc  'led  charge.  From  18'25  to  1H.'30  this  was  literally  his  case. 
He  has  himself  in  his  Autobiography  explained  hov  this 


"  An  old  lady  whom  I  met  at  Mr.  Walter  Burns' 
8  in  1  linburgh,  when  on  my  way  to  study  at  Pari.s,  hoinf?  asked, 
at  thi  ik  ye  of  Mr.  Guthrie  ? '  replied,  '  He  ia  a  hard-favoured  lad; 


Ids  recent  letters 

house 
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wi'  a  voice  liho  thunder ! '  " 

♦  Trades'  Gallery. 

t  John  Mill,  see  Autobiography,  page  24. 
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came  about ;  lay  patronage,  us  then  exerclHed  in  Scotland, 
giving  to  a  certain  ccclewiastical  party  power  to  blast  the 
prospects  of  such  aspirants  to  the  ministry  as  had  inde- 
pendence enough  to  oppose  their  policy. 

The  letters  he  wrote  home  at  intervals  of  absence 
during  these  five  years  of  delay  and  disappointment 
indicate  how  keenly  he  felt  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed ;  and  had  he  not,  through  grace,  been  enabled  to 
adhere  to  his  resolution  to  serve  God  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  he  might,  long  ere  these  five  years  had  run, 
have  entered  permanently  on  some  othor  career. 

"  I  have  been  seriously  advised,"  he  writes  to  his 
brother  from  London  in  1827,  "  by  a  pei'son  here,  con- 
nected with  the  law,  to  become  an  English  barrister,  who 
will  ensure  my  success.  I  intend,  however,  to  figure 
away  before  the  Moderator  in  place  of  the  Chancellor  !  " 

Again,  writing  from  Paris  that  same  year  to  his  sister, 
in  reply  to  a  letter  in  which  she  mentioned  the  prospect 
of  his  I'eceiving  an  appointment  to  a  church  in  Forfar- 
shire (to  which,  however,  another  was  presented),  he 
says  : — "  You  ma}'  be  sure  I  was  very  well  pleased  with 
the  contents  of  your  letter,  on  many  accounts.  I  know 
not  whether  to  place  first  its  relieving  my  anxieties  as  to 
my  circumstances  and  prospects,  or  the  bright  hope  it 
holds  out  that  the  power  of  Moderation  would  one  day  be 
crushed  into  rums.  I  owe  the  faction  some  thanks  on 
my  own  account ;  but,  if  ever  I  get  u  church,  I  will  give 
proof,  by  an  unceasing  day  and  night  opposition  to  their 
plans  and  projects,  that  I  owe  them  more  on  the  pa^t  of 
the  public.  I  never  Mas  a  Moderate,  but  they  will  now 
find  me  far  less  so.  Since  I  left  home,  and  mixed  in  the 
world,  my  aversion  to  every  Icind  either  of  civil  or  eccle- 
siastical tyranny  lias  fixed  down  into  a  deep  and  fierce 
principle  of  hatred.  I  see  every  day  in  France  the  foul 
effects  of  absolute  power,  and  I  have  learned  to  hate  even 
the  very  semblance  of  it I  should  be  very  well 
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pleased  doubtless  to  {^et  a  place  in  the  Cluircli,  both  that 
I  might  bo  of  some  service  to  tlie  glorious  and  sacred 
cause  in  which  I  am  engaged,  and  also  for  my  own 
personal  comfort.  I  would  hail  my  success  with  no  little 
gratitude  to  God.  If  you  can  consequently  give  me  any 
witisfuction  on  the  subject  in  your  next  letter,  I  shall  be 
very  well,  if  not,  I  shall  not  be  too  ill,  pleased.  Matty 
Paton's  idea  is  the  best  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time, 
perfectly  brilliant.  Conceive  me  an  itinerant  preacher !  " 
These  five  years  of  hope  deferred,  however,  afforded 
Mr.  Guthrie  a  profitable  though  peculiar  training  for  the 
eminent  place  he  was  afterwards  to  fill.  His  scientific 
studies  in  Edinburgh,  his  residence  abroad,  his  ex- 
perience of  business  in  his  fether's  uunking-house,  the 
leisure  ho  enjoyed  for  enlarging  his  stores  of  general 
information,  had  all  their  influence  in  making  him  the 
many-sided  man  he  became.  They  gave  him  a  breadth 
of  view  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  world  which  few 
ministers  possess;  and  so,  God  overruled  what,  at  the 
lime,  was  a  sore  trial  to  His  servant's  faith  and  patience 
for  His  own  wise  ends.  Writing  from  Arbirlot  ten  years 
thereafter  to  a  young  preacher  who  had  been  disappointed 
in  a  case  of  popular  election,  and  looking  back  on  the 
way  by  which  he  had  himself  been  led,  he  says : — 

*'  Mame  of  Arbirlot,  Ulh  August,  1834. 

"I  am  better  here  than  I  would  have  been  had  any  of  my 
ciisappointments  in  regard  to  other  places  turned  out  appoint- 
ments. I  bad  all  along  the  best  of  interest,  and  yet  had  to  lie 
tive  years  by  the  pool,  and  when  you  have  waited  as  long,  I 

shall  hand  you  over  for  comtort  to ,  who  waited  twelve, 

I  think  ;  and,  by-the-bye,  the  very  way  another  man  has  got  in 
before  you,  holds  out  a  good  prospect  of  ultimate  success.  It 
shows  how  strong  and  able  to  bear  up  a  fellow  the  popular 
wave  has  become,  and  were  1  a  preacher,  I  would  trust  more  to 
that  nowadays  than  to  being  at  the  head  of  Lord  Panmurc's  list. 

"  There  is  a  motive  for  exertion  which  may  keep  a  man 
busy,  busy  day  and  night  improving  himself, — instead  of  laying, 
as  I  did  for  five  years,  like  a  log  on  a  dead-calm  sea,  wearying 
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for  a  broozo  that  would  blow  mo  into  harbour.  You  can  now 
ply  your  oars  and  row  yourself  in;  and  to  (hat,  my  man,  you, 
like  all  other  prcacborH  who  have  Hense  and  koujuI,  muHt  not 
yourself  with  might  and  main.  There  Ih  no  Haying  what 
popular  pr.oachers  some  of  uh  settled  lads  might  have  been,  had 
wo  lived  as  preachers  in  these  days  ! 

" has  tried  to  get  into by  popular  support, 

but  has  boon  nearly  drowned  in  tho  surf.  Though  ho  is  a 
pious  lad,  and  though  he  was  supported  by  the  two  or  threa 
farmers  who  have  almost  tho  whole  parish  in  lease,  yet,  much 
to  tho  credit  of  the  people,  it  was  '  no  go.'  Ho  is  not  a  popular 
preacher,  and  they  would  neither  bo  cajoled  nor  dragooned,  I 
suppose,  into  tho  concern." 

Mr.  Guthrie's  temporument  was  not  one  that  would 
uUow  him  to  remain  inactive  at  home.  Havinj?  lost,  a 
few  months  alter  licoi.je,  u  presentation  to  one  of  the  best 
livings  in  Scotland  in  tho  characteristic  manner  described 
in  tho  Autobiography,  and  there  being  no  immediate 
prospect  of  another,  he  returned  to  college  in  Edinburgh 
for  tho  session  of  1820-20.  In  that  session  he  attended 
the  classes  of  chemistry  and  natural  history  in  the  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  that  of  Dr.  Knox,*  an  '*  extramural " 
lecturer  on  anatomy  and  surgery,  afterwards  notorious 
in  connection  with  the  Burke  and  Hare  murders. 

This  was  an  unusual  step  for  a  licentiate  of  the  Scottisii 
Church  ;  but  much  more  that  which  he  took  the  follow- 
ing winter,  v/heu  he  entered  himself  as  a  student  at 
the  Sorboune  in  Paris. 

We  have  seen  it  stated  in  biographical  notices  of 
Dr.  Guthrie,  that  his  main  if  not  exclusive  object  in 
attending  medical  classes  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris  was 
with  a  view  to  his  future  usefulness  as  a  country  minister. 
This  is  a  misapprehension.  When  the  cause  of  medical 
missions  was  broached,  he  warndy  espoused  it,  because 
he  regarded  medical  acquirements  in  a  foreign  missionary 

*  So  (ittraetive  was  Knox  us  a  lecturer  that,  in  Session  1827-28,  there 
sat  on  the  benches  beside  tho  miiHcal  students  Kiree  y  ^g  men,  all 
eminent  in  after  years,  the  lute  Marquis  of  Ureadalbune  (^thon  Lord 
CUenorchy),  Principal  Cunningham,  and  Sir  George  Sinclair. 
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UH  an  invaliial)K'  adjunct  in  countries  where  medical  skill 
is  iinknown,  or  of  the  rudest  kind  ;  hut  ho  had  no  notion 
of  ministers  at  honu)  usurpin<,'  the  doctor's  functions,  stivo 
in  raro  and  exceptional  instances.  When  ut  Arhirlot, 
indeed,  he  fretjuently  proscribed  for  his  parishionors  in 
trifling  cases;  but,  when  his  knowledge  of  disease  con- 
vinced him  that  the  symptoms  were  grave,  his  prescrip- 
tion was,  "  Send  to  Arbioath  for  Dr.  Arrot."  Ilis  nmiu 
aim,  therefore,  in  the  study  of  medicine,  was  to  graiify  his 
own  thirst  for  information,  and  strong  natural  taste  for 
the  subject.  All  his  life  long  he  had  a  liking  for  doctors, 
enjoying  a  talk  with  them  in  the  line  of  their  profession  ; 
and  he  read  with  avidity  during  his  holidays  in  the  North 
the  current  medical  journals  picked  up  in  his  brother's 
consulting-room.  In  fact,  he  knew,  if  possible,  too  nmch 
about  such  matters.  Suffering  us  he  did  from  long- 
standing disease  of  the  heart,  it  might  have  been  better 
had  ho  understood  less  of  the  varying  symptoms  of  his 
malady ;  and  sometimes  his  physicians  wore  amused, 
when,  by  the  use  in  his  presence  of  technical  terms,  they 
sought  to  communicate  with  one  another  about  his  case, 
to  discover  ihut  ho  was  quite  cognizant  of  the  matter 
discussed,  by  his  occasionally  interposing  a  remark  which 
made  that  abundantly  ])lain. 

It  was  on  his  way  to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  182G  that 
^Ir.  Guthrie  first  visited  London,  and  got  his  first 
glimpse  into  the  social  life  of  the  metropolis, 

Writing  thence  to  his  sister  Clementina  in  Brechin, 
he  tells  of  dining  one  day  at  Mr.  Joseph  Hume's,*  win  w 
he  speaks  of  meeting — 

"  The  celebrated  Alderman  Wood,  and  Canon  Riego,  11 
Spanish  refugee,  and  brother  to  the  celebrnted  Riogo,  whose 
whole  history,  I  have  no  doubt,  David's  i  political  knowledge 
can  give  you.  Besides  these  two,  there  wore  Wood's  son, 
an  agreeable  young  fellow,  and  a  Colonel  from  India,  whose 
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brains  had  been  evaporated  by  its  burning  sun,  '.vhich  had  also 
turned  all  the  fluids  of  his  body  into  bile.  Ho  had  been  at 
Paris  and  Cheltenham,  looking  for  health ;  but,  not  finding  it, 
returned  with  a  countenance  as  sour-like  as  a  winter  apple. 
I  did  not  know  what  sentiments  ho  entertained,  as  he  only 
now  and  then  uttered  a  doubtful  grumph,  which,  however,  I 
thought  sounded  like  a  Radical  growl !  But  with  the  others, 
as  you  know,  I  was  in  the  very  centre  of  Whiggism  ;  and,  con- 
sidering that  I  still  have  some  strong  leanings  to  the  Tory 
side  of  the  question,  played,  as  I  thought,  my  part  extremely 
well 

"  3klr.  Hume  has  been  very  attentive.  He  gets  me  into  the 
India  House,  Ilo5'al  Society,  House  ot  Commons,  &c.  He  has 
got  four  letters  from  Bowring  for  me,  introducing  me  to  the 
'  Liberales,'  or  Radi:-als,  of  France  ;  one  of  them  is  the  editor  of 
the  Constitutionnel,  another  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopedie,  &c. 

"  Hume  proposed  that  I  should  call  upon  Mr.  Maulc* 
Very  well,  I  called  with  Mr.  H.  He  received  me  very  kindly, 
and  asked  me  to  dinner.  When  H.  told  him  I  was  going  to 
France,  he  jocularly  warned  me  against  the  priests.  When 
we  camo  out  Mr.  H.  tolc".  me  that,  on  the  day  I  was  to  dine 
with  '  His  Highness,'  there  was  to  be  a  grand  party — which 
made  mo  lament  over  the  five  or  six  shillings  I  would  have  to 
pay  to  coachmen.  Alas !  they  are  gone,  I  shall  never  see 
them  more ;  and  gone  to  the  rudest  and  roughest  men,  but 
boldest  and  ablest  charioteers,  I  ever  saw. 

"  However,  in  silk  stockings  and  dress  shoes,  I  set  off  for  the 
west  end  of  the  town  on  the  top  of  the  Pp.ddiugton  coach — it 

being  the  cheapest   mode  of  conveyance I  was  no 

'sooner  in,  and  busily  engaged  talking  with  j\Ir.  Maule,  than  rap, 
rap,  rap  goes  the  knocker,  and  the  names  of  Sir  John  Ogilvy 
and  Mr.  Kinloch  are  announced.  Then  comes  a  naval  oilicer 
;:ad  Provost  Jameson  from  Montrose;  and  who  comes  next, 
think  you  ?  No  less  'i  personage  than  the  Marr^uis  of  Queens- 
berry.  Mrs.  Maule  had  beiore  this  come  in,  so  down  we  sat 
to  dinner,  and  passed  into  the  dining-room  through  a  range  of 
powdered  lacqueys.  Mr.  I\Iaulc  was  very  attentive  to  me.  The 
Marquis  was  very  complaisant,  for  ho  and  I  had  some  little 
conversation,  which  he  himself  began  ;  and  as  to  the  naval 
officer,  he  wns  a  frank,  open-hearted  follow,  without  a  spark 
of  affect.ation.  Tell  the  Doctor,  who  is  so  nice  as  to  what  is 
fashionable,  that  some  of  the  gentlemen,  both  at  Hume's  and 
Manle's,  came  into  the  drawing-room  with  their  hats  in  their 


*  lion.  William  Maulc,  ;\I.P.,  afterwards  Lord  Panmure. 
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bands,  and  gave  tbem  to  tbe  lacqueys  as  they  entered  the 
dining-room. 

"  I  have  been  at  Dr.  Waugb  s.  *  He  is  one  of  the  finest, 
kindest,  most  primitive  old  men  I  ever  saw.  I  have  got  a 
letter  from  him  to  Wilks,t  and  another  to  a  Mr.  Cowic,  a  most 
religious  man ;  so  my  mother,  I  hope,  will  keep  herself  at  ease. 
I  have  seen  no  religion  here  ;  they  sell  and  buy  openly  upon 
the  streets  on  Sunday.  I  was  shocked  the  first  Sabbath  upon 
leaving  my  lodgings,  when  a  fellow  in  the  street  asked  me  it  I 
would  buy  .m  umbrella.  When  I  went  a  little  further  I  was 
asked  to  buy  fruit. 

"  I  shall  have  an  immense  deal  to  tell  you  when  I  come 
home.  I  have  heard  Irving,]:  and  some  Church  of  England 
clergymen I  was  glad  to  hear  of  Wolf  §  being  well." 

As  already  stated,  the  only  journal  which  Mr.  Guthrie 
ever  kept  was  penned  by  him  in  Paris  during  the  winter 
of  1826  and  the  spring  of  1827.  lie  refers  to  it  in  one 
of  his  letters  from  the  French  capital  as  follows  : — 

'Taris,  2>iJ  Marc/i,  1827. 

"  .  .  .  .  You  ask  about  my  Journal.  It  has  now 
swelled  out  to  about  thirty  close- written  sheets,  con- 
taining a  great  deal  of  nonsense  and  a  great  deal  ot 
sense,  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be  trifling,  and  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  important — in  which  everything  is  put 
down,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  for  my  own  amusement 
and  instruction  afterwards,  but  principally  for  yours  at 
home." 

This  Journal  Dr.  Guthrie  himself  supposed  to  have 
been  lost,  and  more  than  once,  in  writing  his  Auto- 
biography, expressed  regret  that  it  no  longer  existed  to 
refresh  his  memory.  Hidden  among  a  mass  of  valueless 
papers  in  Brechin,  it  only  came  to  light  the  other  day.  It 
was  written  without  the  remotest  thought  of  its  ever  being 

*  Minister  of  the  Scotcli  Secession  Church  in  London.  See  Auto- 
biography, page  59. 

t  Key."  Mark  Willis,  minister  ot  the  liinglish  Independent  Church  iu 
Paris. 

J  Rev.  Edward  Irving. 

j  A  favourite  dog. 
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printed,  and  bears  scarce  any  evidence  of  correction ;  but 
it  must  have  been  composed,  as  our  readers  will  see  for 
themselves,  with  studied  care ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
its  production  may  have  been  used  by  Mr.  Guthrie  as  a 
means  of  practising  composition  and  improving  his  style. 
As  one  of  ':he  comparatively  few  productions  of  his  early 
manhood  which  we  now  possess,  and  as  containing  much, 
not  only  interesting  in  itself,  but  characteristic  of  its 
author,  we  give  longer  extracts  from  it  than  we  should 
in  other  circumstances  have  done  : — 

On  Wednesday,  6th  December,  1826,  I  planted  my  foot  for 

the  first  time  on  the  soil  of  France,  and  I  could  not  forget  (wLo 

that  loves  the  privileges  that  Great  Britain  enjoys,  or  reveres 

the  memory  of  the  brave  and  good  men  who  fell  fighting  in  their 

defence,  could  forget '?)  that  the  soil  on  which  I  now  acood  had 

witnessed,  more  than  any  other,  the  triumphant  force  of  British 

arms. 

*  r  ♦  *  * 

In  a  small  town,  on  onr  way  to  Paris,  I  met  a  priest  who 
was,  without  exception,  the  most  reverend-looking  figure  I  ever 
saw.  He  was  feeble  and  bent  with  the  weight  of  years,  and, 
when  he  walked,  tottered  slightly.  He  was  attired  all  in  white, 
excepting  a  black  tippet  on  his  shoulders,  over  which  fell  and 
curled,  from  beneath  his  black  skull-cap,  in  rich  profusion, 
locks  of  snowy  whiteness.  The  old  man  had  a  noble  brow,  and 
there  was  much  benevolence  expressed  in  the  look  which  he 
lifted  up  his  bowed  head  to  cast  upon  us  as  we  passed.  He  was 
preceded  by  a  boy,  carrying  a  large,  richly-chased  silver  cross, 
elevated  on  a  long  pole  ;  and,  as  it  was  the  first  living  exhibition 
of  Roman  Catholicism  I  had  seen  here,  I  looked  on  the  scene 
svith  no  little  interest. 

;.-  :;:  J,:  ^  :(t 

Parh — SO,  Hue  Cimettc.  1826.  16th  December. —  .  .  .  I  went 
on  Sunday,  through  streets  where  almost  every  shop  was  open, 
to  another  church,  called  St.  Etienne.  I  had  no  sooner  entered 
its  vestibule,  than  I  heard  a  voice  which  made  every  arch 
and  aisle  of  the  mighty  building  s  -und  back  its  tones  of 
sorrow  and  of  earnest  pleading.  Passing  in,  I  found  myself 
in  the  midst  of  a  largo  assembly,  who  were  listening  with  the 
most  profound  attention  to  a  monk,  who,  attired  in  his  wide 
black  robes,  with  his  cowl  thrown  back  oO'  his  head,  addressed 
the  people  from  a  pulpit  placed  in  front  of  one  of  the  pillars. 
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His  gesticulation  partook  of  extreme  violence ;  at  one  time,  he 
spread  forth  his  hands  to  the  multitudes,  as  if  appealing  to 
them  ;  at  another,  he  lifted  them  up  to  heaven,  as  if  appealing 
to  God ;  ■while  the  clenched  fist  and  sparkling  eye  showed  now 
and  then  that  from  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  still  thundered  forth 
the  anathemas  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  returning  home  I  passed  one  of  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  Paris.    I  entered,  and  it  Avas  a  scene  of  magnificent 

splendour It  was  impossible  not  to  admire  it  as  a  piece  of 

show  ;  but,  as  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  abhor  it. 

Its  effects  were  strikingly  and  appallingly  illustrated  on  my 
return  home.  Almost  close  by  the  door  of  the  church  sat  a 
juggler,  around  whom  an  immense  crowd  was  collected.  The 
streets  were  crowded  with  people  amusing  themselves ;  the 
shops  were  brilliantly  lighted  up  ;  the  doors  of  the  theatre  were 
already  thrown  open  ;  the  noise  of  business  and  mirth  was  heard 
in  every  quarter ;  the  sei-vants  when  I  returned  were  gaily 
singing  songs.     All  Paris  was  in  arms  against  its  God.* 

27cA  December. — In  walking  through  the  streets  I  have  been 
astonished  by  the  enormous  size  of  the  dogs  in  Paris.  The 
largest  dogs  are  a  species  of  mastiff,  and,  absolutely,  many  of 
them  are  almost  the  height  of  calves.  They  are  much  used  I'ov 
drawing  small  vans,  and  I  have  seen  many  of  them  pulling  a 
prodigious  weight.  You  sec  also  dogs  of  the  smallest  size.  I 
saw  one  in  the  Luxembourg  one  day — and  an  old,  cankered- 
looking  wretch,  too,  it  was — at  least  one-half  less  than  the 
smallest  I  ever  saw  in  Britain  ;  a  common-sized  rat  would  have 
drubbed  it  in  a  jiffey  !  We  used  to  speculate  at  Keithock  upon 
my  bringing  homo  a  dog  ;  and,  had  I  been  returning  some  weeks 
ago,  I  believe  I  should  have  Icnght  one  on  the  Pont  Neuf. 
There  are  vast  numbers  of  them  in  cages  on  the  Pont  Nouf ; 
and  those  which  struck  my  fancy  were  four  little  puppies  that 
were  suckled  by  a  cat.  1  used  often  to  stand  and  observe  them; 

*  In  a  letter  written  to  Brcthin  on  I7th  January,  1827,  Mr.  Guthrie 
says  : — "  It  is  on  the  Stihbath  more  than  any  other  day  that  I  think  of 
you  all  at  home  :  the  awful  scenes  which  obtrude  themselves  upon  my 
view  suf^Rest  by  contrast  the  very  different  circumstances  in  which  you 
nil  are  iilaced.  When  I  see  the  tricks  of  the  juprgkrs  and  hear  the  music 
of  the  musicians,  and  observe  the  busy  traffic  of  the  merchants,  and  the 
reckless  levity  of  the  people  on  the  Habbath  day,  I  think  of  the  quiet 
streets  of  Brechin  ;  and  the  stillness  of  our  house  is  brou!,'ht  sadly  to  my 
remembrance,  when  1  hear,  in  this  one,  ihe  light  song  instead  oi  the  sacred 
hymn,  and  see,  instead  of  the  3ible,  the  cards  and  dominoes  w\mn  the 
table,  and  the  people,  instead  of  rep. I.-ing  to  the  church,  driving  off  every 
Sunday  night  to  the  playhouse.  [  confess  to  >ou  that  frequently  1  am 
heartily  disgusted  with  Paris,  and  wish  that  I  were  home." 
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the  little  rascals  were  sometimes  disposed  to  be  troublesome  to 
their  more  than  natural  mother,  by  sporting  with  her  tail  and 
biting  her  ears.  I'uss  bore  this  patiently  when  she  was  not 
oppressed  with  sleep ;  bat  frequently,  a  proper  blow  on  the 
side  of  the  head  with  her  paw  made  some  of  the  little  rascals 
whine  for  daring  to  disturb  her  slumbers.  They  seemed, 
however,  to  be  very  fond  of  each  other ;  and,  considering  the 
character  of  their  wet-nursj,  I  should  have  liked  one  of  them 
very  much. 

1827.  \st  Januanj. — Yesterday  I  set  ofi'  from  Eue  Cassette 
for  the  Church  of  Stc.  Geneviove,  to  witness  the  splendid  cere- 
monies of  the  day  of  the  saint.     The  church,  splendid  of  itself, 

was  this  day  magnilicently  decorated Every  sense  was 

gratified  by  the  exhibition.  Banners  from  whose  golden  tops 
lar^'e  white  ostrich  feathers  floated,  crosses  of  prodigious  value, 
dresses  of  amazing  richness,  the  multitude  of  priests,  the  Arch- 
bishop with  his  lofty  bearing,  the  rich  tapestry,  the  prolusion  of 
light,  and  the  noble  building,  aflbrded  to  the  eye  ten  thousand 
gratifications.  The  silver  censers  ditfused  their  aromatic  fra- 
grance ;  while  the  music  now  rolled  like  thunder,  now  fell  upon 
the  ear  sweet  and  soft  as  an  angel's  song. 

These  gratifieu  the  senses ;  but,  alas !  there  was  nothing  to 
satisfy  the  longings  of  a  famished  soul,  or  tc  sava  it  from 
destruction.  In  place  of  bread,  it  was  a  painted  stone  ;  in 
place  of  fish,  it  was  a  poisoned  serpent.  Cruel  fathers,  and 
traitorous  shepherds,  and  guilty  deceivers  that  these  priests 
are  !  Pity  for  the  people  made  me  burn  with  indignation  against 
them ; — and  when  I  turned  my  eyes  from  a  woman  who  knelt 
upon  the  cold  stone,  heaved  audible  and  heavy  sighs,  shed 
tears  in  profusion  from  her  eyes,  that  were  mournfully  fixed 
upon  the  figure  of  our  Saviour,  and  who  finished  her  prayers 
and  the  telling  of  her  beads  by  kissing  the  marble  that  was  wet 
with  the  tokens  of  her  sorrow, — when  I  looked  from  this  de- 
luded but  interesting  victim,  to  the  proud  Archbishop,  bearing 
himself  as  high,  dispensing  pardon  as  freely,  and  receiving 
honours  as  great  as  if  he  Avere  a  god,  I  almost  felt  that  I  could, 
like  another  Melville,  seize  the  trappings  of  Popery  and  curse 
them  before  his  eyes ;  or,  like  more  than  another  Melville,  hurl 
the  mitre  from  his  head  and  trample  it  beneath  my  feet. 

Ath  January. — Close  by  my  boarding-house  is  a  large  build- 
ing, with  a  beautiful  garden  attached  to  it,  belonging  to 
the  Carmelite  nuns,  and  night  and  day  are  they  ringing  to 
prayers,  to  my  great  disturbance.  Farther  on,  you  reach  the 
gate,  near  which  the  gallant  Ney  was  shot  for  treachery,  of 
which  almost  every  man  in  Franco  was  guilty.  He  was  brought 
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out  from  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and,  almoist  secretly,  led  to  this 
spot.  No  monument  marks  the  place  where  the  brave  soldier 
fell,  but  there  is  not  a  Frenchman  in  Paris  but  knows  it  well. 
He  stood  on  one  side  of  the  road,  with  his  back  to  the  wall  of 
the  Luxembourg  garden,  while  the  soldiers  pointed  from  its 
other  side  their  murderous  guns  at  his  undaunted  breast.  The 
French,  for  long  after,  wrote  upon  the  wall  at  the  dead  of  night 
epitaphs  to  his  memory,  and  then  deep  curses  against  the 
Bourbon  family.  These,  every  morning,  were  carefully  erased ; 
and  now,  all  that  points  Out  this  spot,  consecrated  in  every 
Frenchman's  eyes,  is  a  long  black  line  drawn  upon  the  wall. 

*  •■:  -k  ■■::  •<■■ 

My  teacher,  old  Count  llobiano,''  was  here  to-day,  boding 
and  scraping  as  usual.  He  began  by  asking  me  if  I  was  to  go 
to  Mademoiselle  Lafond's  soiree '?  I  soon  satisfied  him  upon 
that  subject ;  and  began  another  with  him,  which  he  loved 
much  less, — questioning  him  regarding  difficulties  in  the  French 
language.  And  I  did  torment  the  old  rascal  with  amusing 
satisfaction  !  I  abhor  the  old  wretch  on  account  of  his  vicious 
character ;  and  he  abhors  me  on  account  of  my  questioning 
one.  Of  this  be  has  complained  to  one  of  my  acquaintances, 
telling  him  that  I  was  a  terrible  fellow.  He  is,  I  suppose,  near 
seventy  ;  a  little  man,  with  the  long,  sharp,  half-lloman  nose  of 
a  Frenchman  ;  with  grey  hairs,  feeble  and  bent  body — ac(iuired 
partly  by  his  dissipated  habits,  partly  by  old  age,  and  partly  by 
the  length  of  time  he  has  practised  the  bowing  and  bending 
manners  of  a  Frenchman. 

8th  Januari/. — The   other   night    we  had   tea   in    Heddle's 

room Heddlef  told   an  anecdote  so  creditable  to  the 

Duke  of  Kent  that  I  resolved  to  record  it.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  truth,  as  he  is  acquainted  with  the  person  con- 
cerned, and  also  with  his  friends. 

There  lived  in  Orkney  a  minister  who  had  two  sons  ;  and  to 
procure  a  church  for  one  of  them  was  the  utmost  he  could  do. 
The  other  thought  of  entering  the  army  ;  but  then  he  had  not 
one  friend  in  the  world  to  procure  him  a  commission.  The 
case  was  desperate,  and  it  forced  him  to  a  desperate  remedy. 
He  formed  the  bold  and  original  resolution  of  addressing 
himself  to  the  Duke  of  Kent.  He  penned  a  letter  to  the  Duke, 
which  must,  from  the  happy  result  of  it,  have  no  doubt  been 
ably  written.     It  was  posted  silently  and  secretly  ;  and  in  a 
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♦  See  Autobiography,  page  67. 

t  A  Scotch  medical  student,  who  boarded  in  the  same  pension  with 
Mr.  Guthrie. 
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short  time  the  postman  brought  a  letter  to  him  written  by  the 
Duke's  secretary,  saying  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  Duke 
to  desire  him  immediately  to  come  up  to  him.  In  doing  so  he 
lost  no  time  ;  and  at  last  found  himself  in  the  room  where  the 
Duke's  secretary  was  sitting.  He  had  sent  in  his  card  to  the 
Duke  ;  and,  when  commanded  to  appear  before  him,  he  passed 
the  secretary,  who  said  to  him,  "If  the  Duke  ask  you  what 
regiment  you  would  prefer,  say  that  you  would  prefer  his 
own,"  The  young  Orcadian  at  last  stood  in  the  presence  of 
Kent,  who  took  him  by  the  hand  and  received  him  in  that 
kind,  frank,  and  protecting  manner  which  he  says  he  will  never 
forget.  The  Duko  then  asked  him  in  what  regiment  he  would 
like  to  be.  Like  a  canny  Scotchman,  he  took  care  to  profit  by 
the  hint  of  the  secretary ;  and  in  a  few  days  received  an 
appointment  in  the  Duke's  Own. 

Peace,  peace  to  the  manes  of  Kent !  an  act  like  this  of  secret, 
private  feeling,  and  honourable  generosity,  does  more  honour 
to  his  memory,  than  though  the  names  of  a  thousand  victorious 
fields  were  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

IWt  Januitrij. — Morning  and  evening  I  work.  Instead  of 
sitting  up  late  at  night,  I  now  labour  in  the  morning,  as  less 
injurious  to  health — so,  at  least,  people  say.  But  I  have 
another  and  a  stronger  reason, — it  saves  wood.  I  go  to  bed 
about  twelve ;  and  by  means  of  a  fumade  (for  which  I  paid 
ten  sous,  and  should  only  have  paid  eight),  I  light  my  caudle, 
and  road  and  write  in  my  bed,  until  I  can  do  so  by  the  day- 
light. I  thus  save  two  hours  of  fire ;  for  I  determine  not  to 
sleep  above  six  hours — in  fact,  I  frequently  have  not  above 
five. 

As  to  French,  I  find  myself  making  considerable  pro- 
gress ;  but  in  understanding  the  professors,  I  am  still  far 
behind.  Of  many  whole  sentences  I  can  only  form  a  very 
imperfect  idea;  while  it  is  only  now  and  then  (and  by  such 
attention  as  a  company  assembled  after  a  funeral  to  hear  the 
will  read,  give  to  the  lawyer  when  he  unfolds  its  interesting 
details)  that  I  can  follow  them. 

I  sometimes  almost  despair;  and  am  like  a  shipwrecked 
sailor  who  is  buffeting  the  roaring  waves,  and  would  cease  to 
struggle  with  the  danger  did  he  look  only  at  the  distance  he  is 
still  from  the  blessed  shore,  and  did  he  not  turn  his  head  to 
mark,  with  gladsome  heart  and  brighter  hopes,  the  progress 
already  made  from  the  wreck  of  the  fated  vessel. 

15f/i  January. — The  weather  very  changeable — slight  frosts 
frequently  in  the  morning,  a  fine  clear  forenoon,  and  slight 
rain  at  night. 
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I  yesterday  expocted,  and  to  my  great  pleasure  received, 
■when  at  breakfast,  a  letter  from  Clementina." 

When  I  bad  finished  reading  it  I  departed  for  the  French 
Protestant  Church,  where  I  met  Everett.!     .     .     . 

After  the  precentor  or  clerk,  who  by-the-bye  wears  bands, 
had  read  two  chapters  and  sung  as  many  psalms  (a  custom 
which,  I  think,  was  at  one  time  common  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland),  the  minister  appeared.  He  was  an  old,  dark-com- 
plexioned, sour-looking  man,  with  a  white  powdered  wig  upon 
his  head.  The  worship  was  conducted  in  a  way  very  similar  to 
ours.  I  had  neard  him  once  before,  and  I  was  sorry  to  find  that 
I  had  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  which  I  then  formed  of 
him.  His  prayers  were  grievously  dry,  and  being  so,  agreeably 
short.  As  to  his  sermon,  it  was  quite  in  the  style  of  Llair 
and  the  Church  of  England  orations, — an  attack  upon  the  riches 
and  honours  of  the  world  ;  while  the  old  man,  at  the  same  time, 
took  the  best  of  all  care,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  gown,  to 
show  to  me  and  others  that  he  was  decorated  with  the  Cross  of 
St.  Louis.  This  little  inconsistency  I  could,  however,  have 
passed  over  if  the  sermon  had  been  evangelical ;  but  it  was 
not.  The  way  of  redemption  was  hardly  noticed  ;  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  he  did  not  mention  throughout  bis  discourse. 
Still,  a  few  traits  of  the  piety  and  purity  of  the  original  Church 
were  to  be  seen ;  they  stood  like  the  ruins  of  a  once  noble 
building — a  few  melancholy  pillars  which  had  survived  the 
general  wreck,  monuments  of  the  dead.  I  allude,  among  other 
things,  to  the  admirable,  and  profitable,  and  serious-liko  custom 
of  reading  and  singing  while  tbo  congregation  are  collecting, 
and  to  the  preface  which  both  preceLtor  and  minister  em- 
ployed before  beginning  the  different  parts  of  theix  work  : 
— "Give  your  devout  and  religious  attention,"  &c 

The  French  are  fond  of  acting  or  spouting  their  sermons, — 
shutting  their  eyes,  turning  them  up  to  heaven,  and  cutting 
such  capers  with  their  hands,  and  throwing  such  tones  into 
their  voice  as  an  actor  does  on  the  sta'^e.  I  have  now  heard 
two  Protestant  French  ministers,  but  none  of  them  can,  in 
point  of  touching  fervour,  and  real  unfeigned,  enthusiasm,  com- 
pare with  the  cowled  monk  I  heard  in  St.  Etienne. 


w 


Everett  is  the  only  one  among  the  young  fellows  here  who 
seems  to  have  any  religious  principle ;  and  he  appears,  from  his 
conversation,  to  have  read  and  pondered  seriously  many  religious 
books.     I  intend  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  for  it  is  a  great 

*  PI  is  sister. 

t  See  AutobiOjjTiijihy,  jKige  68. 
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but  a  rare  pleasnro  here  to  meet  a  jiorson  who  wears  even  the 
so/nhlauco  of  roli|?ious  principle. 

Most  of  the  English  leave  all  their  profession  of  religion 
behind  them ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  French  arc  avowed 
infidels — believing  in  no  God  except  some  Being  of  their  own 
fancy's  creation,  for  whom,  at  any  rate,  they  have  neither  love 
nor  fear.  They  feel  no  s'  me,  bn«  ,,'loi\' to  declare  this;  and 
when  asked  what  relinon  u<.y  p'  o. 
i.ie  lU  man  Cathol'-s  to  apn'^ojiUit'o. 
necc's^ity  for  clmnging  (w'luJi  wm  ',••) 
to  us),  we  would  become  i'rot:  :'.;uts.' 

They  never  live  for  to-morrow,  and  fKajk  that  a  day  spent 
without  amusement  is  a  day  lost.  Those  of  them  who  have 
been  in  London  complain  that  it  is  iusuftbrably  dull.  Almost 
every  evening,  Madame  St.  Marc*  and  the  ladies,  along  with 
even  the  French  fellows  who  profess  to  be  students,  spend 
either  at  the  card-table  or  theatre.  They  would  soon  measure 
the  depth  of  the  Seine  if  doomed  to  the  intjlcmble  fate  of 
spending  the  forcnight  [evening]  in  quietly  and  tranquilly  read- 
ing a  book  in  their  own  rooms. 

I  was  once  disposed  to  think  the  French  an  honest  people ; 
but  since  they  have  played  some  of  their  swindling  tricks 
upon  myself,  I  have  widely  changed  my  opinion.  ....  I 
could  relate  a  multitude  of  such  cases,  but  it  would  be  a  useless 
waste  of  paper  to  insert  them  ;  and  so  I  shall  conclude  this 
subject  by  remarking,  that  I  neither  like .  French  weather  nor 
French  ways,  French  men  nor  French  manners. 

The  interostin^  episode  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  acquaintance 
with  a  Jesuit  seminarist  is  alluded  to  in  the  Autobio- 
graphy, t  He  mentions  him  for  the  first  time  in  a  letter 
to  his  sister  Clementina,  dated  17th  January,  1827,  where 
he  says : — 

•'  But  I  hasten  to  introduce  to  your  notice  Monsieur  Fevrier. 
He  is  my  principal  companion,  a;ad  generally  spends  the  whole 
forenight  in  my  room.  You  arc  doubtless  anxious  to  know 
what  he  is — well,  I  will  tell  you.  My  chief  companion  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  Jesuit!  Tell  John  Mill]:  that,  and  his 
eyes  will  start  out  of  his  head ;  and  Meggy  Stewart  will  take 
another  pinch   of  the    brown   snuflf,  aud  say,   she    does  not 

*  See  Autobiogi  uphy,  page  65. 
t  Page  70. 

X  An  elder  of  tl  e  Anti-Biirgher  Church  in  Bi-echin.  See  page  24  of 
Autobiography. 
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believe  it  \  It  is,  however,  tr  -.c.  Ho  is  not  exactly  n  priest, 
though  lie  va,«  educated  amotgst  them,  and  tolls  •  0  that  he 
has  prea'^  d  ,  and  I  assure  you  ho  does  not  disgrace  the 
Jesuits.  .'1  is  a  .  ory  clover,  and,  what  is  better,  a  very  good 
uian.  It  -fon  knew  Fovrier,  Jesuit  as  ho  is,  you  would  esteem 
I'iiu  highly,  and  see  in  hi-n  t'  thousand  points  of  admiration. 
He  is  a  lad  of  most  rigid  principle,  and  condemns  loudly  the 
vices  of  the  French — and  that,  everywhere,  without  fear. 
Roman  Catholic  as  he  is,  would  to  God  that  all  Protestants 
were  like  him. 

"  He  has  come  from  Lyons,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
situation  as  Iiatin  tenchor — a  language  which  bo  speaks  with 
ease.  Ho  is  very  poor,  I  fear  ;  and  his  wasted  hands,  and  the 
flushing  of  his  pale  countenance  look  as  if  he  were  fast  sinking 
into  consumption.  I  feel  sorry  to  think  that  Fevrier  should  be 
a  Catholic,  and  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  bring  him  to  a 
conversation  upon  tho  merits  of  his  Churcl;  ;  an '  almost  as 
repeatedly  he  has  eluded  me.  He  seems  to  bo  quite  restless 
when  I  direct  the  conversation  in  that  channel ;  looks  at  me 
sometii)  js  when  I  am  drawing  to  the  point  with  a  counte- 
nance in  which  suspicion  is  strongly  marked  ;  his  dark  face 
expresses  extreme  anxiety,  and  I  see  fear  evidently  lurking 
in  the  sidelong  looks  with  which  he  casts  his  black  eyes 
upon  me.  I  am  thus  obliged  to  act  with  extreme  caution  ; 
otherwise,  I  doubt  not,  Fevrier  would  at  once  dissolve  acquaint- 
anceship. The  difficulty  is,  to  get  tho  subject  introduced 
apparently  without  intention." 

Sucli  an  opportunity  occurred  throe  clays  later  ;  for  we 
iind  Mr.  Guthrie  thus  writing  in  the  Journal,  which  we 
now  resume : — 

1827.  21.s7  ./'.//n^rfn/.— Last  night;,  about  half-past  nine,  Fevrier 
enteicd  my  room  and  took  his  usual  seat  close  by  tho  stove,  with 
a  foot  on  each  side  of  it  and  his  body  inclining  above,  while  his 
hands  were  placed  upon  its  top.  Ho  began  to  tell  me  of  some 
conversation  which  had  been  carried  ou  in  the  lodge,  which 
somehow  or  other  led  me  to  remark  that  Theophilus  did  not 
seem  to  hold  confession  in  much  respect.  This  led  me  to  ask 
how  often  it  was  necessary  to  make  confession  ;  until  tho  conver- 
sation at  last  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  denying  the  necessity 
or  propriety  of  Roman  Catholic  confession,  which  was  answered 
on  Fevrier's  part  by  a  scowl  of  horror,  an  expression  of  surprise 
at  my  ignorance,  and  a  loud  and  violent  asseveration  of  its 
pre-eminent  necessity.     I  told  him  calmly  that  his  asseveration 
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(any  more  than  the  assovcrations  of  bis  priests)  was  not 
fiuHicient,  and  that  ho  must  prove  it.  He  then  began  some 
rigmarole  story  about  Mother  Church,  to  which  1  rephed  that  I 
did  not  give  a  fig  for  the  opinions  of  Mother  Church,  nor  of  any 
other  body  of  fallible  men,  and  that  my  only  authority  was  "  that 
book  "  (giving  a  slap  on  the  boards  of  the  French  IJiblo  which 
I  had  taken  up  from  the  table).  Holding  out  the  Bible  to  him, 
"  Prove,"  said  I,  "  the  doctrine  from  the  words  of  Divine 
Revelation,  and  I  will  believe  it."  I  maintained  that  I  was  as 
well  able  as  the  priests  to  declare,  that,  if  ho  believed  in  Christ, 
his  sins  would  be  forgiven;  and  that  the  priests,  in  this  respect, 
were  on  a  level  with  myself — fallible,  as  he  could  not  deny  that 
thoy  were,  and  sinners,  as  he  could  not  deny  that  they  were. 
I  dared  him  to  prove  that  they  were,  in  any  one  respect,  more 
warranted  to  make  such  a  declaration  than  myself. 

At  this,  Fevrier's  passion  (which  had  been  awakened  shortly 
after  the  commencement,  and  increased  as  the  discussion  pro- 
ceeded) became  perfectly  ungovernable.  Every  limb  of  his 
body  shook  with  lago  ;  he  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and,  with  eyes 
full  of  fury,  he  clenched  his  fist,  and,  extending  his  arm,  thrust 
it  almost  mto  my  face,  while  he  forced  out  from  his  choking 
throat  and  set  teeth  something  about  me  (by  comparing  myself 
with  the  priests)  having  committed  an  act  of  high  and  impious 
presumption. 

It  vvrts  now  half-past  twelve,  and  the  whole  house  was  buried 
in  sleep ;  while  I  sat  alone  in  a  room,  the  object  of  a  Roman 
Catholic's  and  a  Jesuit's  fur}-,  who  gl^ied  upon  mo  as  if  he 
could  have  thrust  a  dagger  in  my  heart.  The  idea  of  danger 
rushed  upon  my  mind  ;  for,  more  than  once,  Fevrier  looked  as  if 
ready  to  deal  out  to  me  something  harder  than  his  arguments. 
Hut,  secure  in  the  consciousness  of  my  own  personal  strength, 
1  knew  1  could  easily  master  him ;  and,  wrapped  in  my  cloak, 
1  lay  back  in  my  chair,  coolly  watching  his  motions,  and  calmly 
eyeing  him  during  this  violent  burst  of  rage. 

When  he  seemed  to  have  exhausted  himself,  and  sat  frowning 
like  a  demon  upon  me,  I,  with  a  calmness  and  self-possession 
which  astonished  myself,  sat  up  erect  on  my  scat,  and,  taking 
the  IJible  in  my  hand,  hold  it  up,  while  I  fixed  my  eye  steadily 
upon  him,  and  said,  "  Behold,  Monsieur,  the  only  authority 
which  I  acknowledge,  the  only  authority  which,  independent  of 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic  Church,  you  ought  to  acknowledge. 
That  book  claims  a  divine  origin  ;  and  I  defy  all  the  priests  on 
earth  to  prove  that,  to  use  its  own  language,  it  is  not  all 
'  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness.'  " 
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He,  in  ft  few  minutes,  a^'ain  renewed  tho  combat,  by  quoting 
a  Latin  passage,  and  calling  upon  me  to  reply  to  it.  I  said  I 
should  willingly  do,  so  when  ho  showed  mo  the  impression  in 
the  sacred  writings  ;  and,  putting  tho  Bible  in  his  hands, 
"  Show  me  it,"  said  I,  "  Monsieur."  He  sat  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  silently  looking  for  it,  during  which  I  sat  looking 
him  in  the  face  ;  and  observing  his  strongly-marked  chagrin 
upon  not  i'^nding  it,  I  at  last  said  to  him,  "You  need  look  no 
longer,  it  is  noi  'here;  and  though  it  were,  depend  upon  it 
you  give  a  false  meaning  to  it,  because  we  never  read  of  a 
single  case  where  tho  Apostles  took  upon  them  to  say  that 
they  forgave  sins.  And  besides,"  said  I,  "  Monsieur,  I  dare 
you  to  show  me  one  single,  one  solitary  passage  from  this 
end  '  (striking  tho  one  side  of  tho  Biblo)  "  of  tho  word  of  God, 
to  that  "  (giving  th'-  other  side  a  sounding  blow),  "  where 
confession  to  priests,  penance,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  is 
inculcated,  or  in  the  slightest  degree  acknowledged ;  "  and 
putting  the  Biblo  in  his  hands  again,  I  said,  "  One  passage, 
Monsieur,  on  3  solitary  passage,  I  defy  you  to  produce." 

In  a  short  jmo  he  gave  a  loud  and  scornful  laugh  of  triumph, 
and  I  wondered  what  upon  earth  tho  fellow  could  have  stumbled 
upon.  With  an  air  of  as  much  joy  and  pride  as  if  he  had  just 
returned  to  this  earth,  and  brought  with  him  from  heaven  a 
charter  constituting  the  Pope  and  his  councils  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  God  upon  earth,  he  pointed  to  a  chapter  in 
Matthew,  and  read  aloud  a  verso  where  Christ  promises  to  give 
to  his  disciples  tho  power  of  casting  out  devils.  I  could  not 
resist  asking,  with  a  staro  in  which  irony  and  astonisbaient 
were  blended,  "  What  of  that?  It  is  true  ;  but  wh.it  has  thut 
do  with  the  matter  ?"....  Having  tho  Bible  in  bis  band, 
he  began  again  to  fumble  in  it  for  his  priest-born  quotation  ; 
and  after  another  quarter,  with  as  little  succes.-  as  formerly,  I 
told  him  again  that  it  was  not  there,  and  that  he  must  seek  f(U' 
it  somewhere  else  ;  and  that,  moreover,  as  it  was  now  well  on 
to  two  in  the  morning,  ho  must  defer  his  search  to  another 
opportunity. 

Shortly  after  this  we  bade  each  other  liov  soir  ;  and  I  went  to 
my  bed,  hoping  that  tho  discussion  might,  through  (iod's  bless- 
ing, prove  of  some  benefit  to  hiin,  well  pleased  tlmt  I  binl 
niiiintained  throughout  such  command  of  my  feelings  (never 
liiiving,  for  four  or  five  hours'  close  debate,  lost  temper  but 
once,  and  that  ^"'^-  for  a  moment),  and  grateful  to]>r.  Chalmers 
for  having  ai '  aie  oflectually  in  finding  apt  quotations  by  his 
book  of  reft  ^aces. 

22iul  Jcinitanj. — Yesterday   morning  I   was    engaged   with 
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my  cofl'co  in  tho  ^nWc  a  mnmii'r,  when  Fovrior  ontcrctl.  He 
bowetl  nitlicr  coldly  to  mo,  and  the  cloiul  was  on  his  brow.  I 
was  i)l(Mis('(l  to  Hco  that  he  fflt  chapriii('(l  ut  tho  rosnli  of  last 
ni^'ht'H  (lisciission  ;  and  in  proof  that  hin  belief  in  tho  infalli- 
bility  of  the  itoman  Catholic  doftmas  was  rather  shaken,  ho  had 
no  sdomr  entered  than  lie  told  Madiimo  of  tho  debate  (nhe, 
bythfi-byo,  cares  no  more  for  tho  dilfcrenccs  between  lloman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  than  she  does  about  those  which 
doubtless  subsist  anioii},'st  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  moon),  and, 
apparently  not  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  his  htvii  opinions,  asked 
her  if  she  thonrjht  ho  was  ri;,'ht 

I  then  set  otV  for  Mark  Wilks'  service,  which  is  held  in  a 
part  of  the  Oratoire.  The  preacher  was  a  Mr.  nod},'o,*  an 
American  professor,  who  had  come  to  Europe  for  tho  purpose 
of  studying'  the  Oriental  lanf,'ua<,'es.  Ho  intended  to  do  so  in 
Germany,  but  was  at  present  studying  French  in  Paris,  as  a 
medium  of  communication  with  the  Crermans.  Ho  was  a 
young-like,  intelligent,  fair,  good-looking,  thin,  and  rather 
little  man  ;  and  gave  us  a  capital  sermon  from  the  19th  verso 
of  the  fifth  chapter  of  1  John.  The  singing  was  very  beauti- 
ful. Tho  English  sounded  most  sweetly  and  pleasantly  to  my 
ear.  It  brought  vividly  before  my  mind's  eye  raemorios  of  my 
native  land ;  while  tho  smallnoss  of  the  numbers,  tho  upper 
room  in  which  we  were  mot,  tho  irreligioua  and  idolatrous 
country  in  which  wo  were  maintaining  tho  pious  worship  of 
God,  reminded  me  of  the  infant  state  of  tho  Christian  Church. 

On  returning  to  Piuc  Cassette,  and  entering  tho  porter's 
lodge,  I  was  well  pleased  to  see  Fevricr  sitting  with  a  Now 
Testament  in  his  hand,  searching  for  his  mighty  passage ;  it 
showed  that  he  doubted.  After  dinner,  I  went  for  my  candle, 
when  Fevrier  came  in ;  wo  had  no  opportunity  of  f-peaking 
since  the  debate.  I  asked  him  some  question.  Lo  came 
up,  took  me  affectionately  by  the  bund,  and  clapping  me 
on  the  shoulder,  called  mo  "  boi\  e)if(i)it  "  (an  expression  of 
kindness  among  tho  French).  I  asked  him  to  come  up  at 
night,  which  he  did.  He  never  spoke  of  Saturday  night's  dis- 
cussion, neither  did  I,  intending  to  wait  a  day  or  two  for  pre- 
caution's sake.  He  is  of!'  to-day  to  visit  his  friend,  the  head 
of  the  La  Charite  nuns ;  and  I  am  expecting  that  he  will  come 
with  her  explanation  of  the  difficulty.     Well,  let  them  all 

COME   ON  I 

2-ith  Jamuiry. — Some  days  ago  we  had  the  "  Jour  des 
Rois  " — the  day  of  the  kings.     Who  these  kings  were  I  could 

•  Tho  Rev.  Charles  Ilodgc,  D.D..  now  rrofussor  of  Theology  in  tUo 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  United  States. 
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notpORsil)ly  divine;  until  toM  liy  Fcvricr  (with  nstonishnu'nt  on 
his  |>iirt  lit  my  ii^'iiorunco,  iitid  luim/.cmctit  011  iiiiiio  fit  his  cto- 
(hility)  that  thcHO  kings  wore  the  Ma(,'i,  who  ciinio  from  tho 
East  to  worship  our  Clod.  "  Kiiif,'s  !  '  I  onuld  not  help  Kayiii|,', 
"  l<in^'H,  Monsieur!  Who  nnuU-  them  kinr^a?  I  nm  protty 
Hure  that,  in  the  only  hook  whicli  gives  us  any  account  of  thorn, 
We  hour  nothing  of  their  Royal  Majesties."  Monsieur  Fevrier 
had  nothing  to  say  ;  and  so  tho  suliject  dropped.  I  do  heliovo 
that  if  tho  Council  of  Trent  had  declared  that  tho  Apostlo 
Peter  was  Khan  of  Tartary  or  Dey  of  Algiers,  the  people  would 
have  swallowed  the  camel-sized,  tho  mountainous  falsehood 
without  a  single  strain.  It  would  have  slid  down  their  throats 
as  smoothly  as  an  oyster  ! 

Hut  I  forgot  to  mention  tho  custom  prevalent  through  all 
France,  which  alono  induced  mo  to  notice  this  day  of  Roman 
Catholic  kings.  At  dinner,  in  tho  middle  of  the  table,  there 
was  placed  a  large  cake  or  <i(tt<nu,  as  they  call  it.  Inside  this 
is  placed  a  nut  or  kernel.  The  cake  is  cut  into  as  many  pieces 
lis  there  are  people  at  table.  Every  person  must  take  a  piece  ; 
and  he  in  whose  piece  the  nut  is  found  is  constituted  king  of  the 
company.  He  must  choose  from  the  ladies  a  queen,  and  present 
the  company  with  a  repast.  I  was  informed  of  all  this  before 
the  cake  was  sent  round  ;  so  I  resolved  to  be  out  of  tho  scrape, 
and  accordingly  arranged  with  Heddle  that,  if  the  stone  fell  to 
the  share  of  either  of  us,  we  would  swallow  it !  Heddle  and 
I  having  calmed  our  anxieties  with  this  magnanimous  resolu- 
tion, we  began  to  speculate  upon  the  fun  we  would  enjoy  if  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  13oots  ;  *  and,  strange  to  say  (to  our  loud 
laughter  and  unbounded  joy),  it  did  !  I  could  hardly  regain 
my  gravity,  and,  as  the  laughter  grew  louder,  Boots  appeared, 
from  his  looks,  to  be  in  a  perfect  perplexity  whether  to  laugh, 
to  get  angry,  or  to  become  abashed.  He  at  last  decided  for 
the  second,  and  childishly  angry  he  became,  and  his  nose,  ay, 
to  its  very  point,  grew  furiously  red — like  some  strange  and 
portentous  meteor  in  the  heavens,  that  bodes  ill  to  man. 
Fierce  grew  his  face,  and  bright  was  the  fire  of  his  dark  rolling 
(f,  when  I  said  that  had  I  hau     he  happiness  to  have  been 

*  A  young  Englishman,  who  roeided  mi  tho  pension  with  ^Ir.  Guthrie, 
and  of  whom  he  says  iu  another  part  of  his  Journal : — "  Boots  would 
wade  through  fire  and  water  for  a  full  dinn(  / .  There  is  nothing  on  earth 
would  persuade  him  to  march  up  to  the  cannon's  mouth,  but  roast  boot 
and  plum  pudding.  But,  place  inside  the  breach  a  full,  smoking  dish, 
sufficiently  visible  through  the  fire  and  du.'l,  and  smoke  of  the  deadly 
conflict,  and  Boots  would  fearlessly  dash  on,  sword  in  hand,  for  the 
reeking  prize  I  "     See  also  Autobiography,  pajje  69. 
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elected  king,  I  would  have  done  what  I  would  advise  him  now 
to  do — to  choose  no  other  than  ]\Iadenioisulle  IIi  ver'''  herself, — 
ay,  none  else  than  the  lantern-jawed,  gaunt,  and  bony  (not 
bonny)  Mademoiselle  Iliver — aged,  1  suppose,  about  lil'ty! 
Boots  would  not  choose  :  though  we  got  him  at  last  convinced 
that  he  must  give  a  supper,  and  he  growled  like  a  boar  over 
•  the  anticipated  loss  of  his  forty  franca. 

31,s<  Jannarxj. — I  have  seen  and  conversed  with  a  num- 
ber of  old  soldiers,  and,  in  fact,  every  man  almost  in  France 
seems  to  have  been  a  soldier  ;  and  it  is  really  laughable  to  a 
person  who  knows  anything  about  the  history  of  the  last  twenty 
-J  ears,  to  hear  them  still  ranting  .about  their  invincible  prowess, 
and  their  glorious  immortality.  One  would  believe,  from  their 
conversation,  that  the  King  of  France  was  solo  emperor  of  the 
earth,  not  even  excepting  the  dominions  of  the  late  Poniare  of 
Otahoite  ;  and  that  the  honour  of  France,  instead  of  having  been 
to"n  to  tatters  by  the  Lion  of  Britain,  ay,  on  every  soil,  had 
waved  triumphant  over  us,  the  "proud  islanders,"  as  we  are 
called. 

A  friend  of  Adolphe  St.  Marc's  and  I  had  a  regular  set-to  for 
at  least  an  hour  and  a  half  upon  these  subjects. 

I  stood  stoutly  up  for  my  country  against  them  both  ;  though 
I  did  not  go  so  far  as  liichie  Moniplies,  in  thinking  that  a  lie, 
though  bad  enough  in  other  cases,  redounded  much  to  one's 
credit  when  told  in  praise  of  one's  native  land.  Still,  I  do  not 
wonder  much  that  Ilichie,  blessed  with  no  very  acute  moral 
sensibilities,  should  have  held  and  acted  upon  this  maxim.  I 
never  felt  morenatio'ial  pride,  or  more  mental  gratification,  than 
wJien  I  ha^e  s'ood  amongst  a  band  of  Frenchmen,  and,  in  reply 
to  their  weaiv  attacks  upon  my  countrj',  bade  them  look  to  oar 
character,  lo  our  riches,  to  the  extent  of  our  doijinions,  to  our 
nav)  riding  triumphant  on  the  waves  of  every  sc.i,  to  our  ensigns 
planted  ir.  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty-six  years,  tilled  with  a  series  of  our  own  past  successful 
battles,  terminated  on  the  laud  by  Waterloo,  and  on  the  sea  by 
Trafalgar. 

Adele  \  has  left  this  house  from  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with 
IMadame  St.  Marc,  who  is  a  heartless  sinner,  and  was  hrrribly 
harsh  to  her.  Adcle  came  in  the  other  morning  and  said,  "  Ah  ! 
Monsieur  Thomas,  I  have  come  to  bid  you  adieu.  I  am  only 
sorry  to  leave  you,  and  Monsieur  Ileddle  and  Monsieur  Fevricr. 
I  do  esteem  you  very  highly.  ]\Iy  countrymen  arc  bad,  vfuy 
bad,  using  bad  words  and  committing  bad  actions  ;  but    /  nir 

*  See  Autobiography,  ;iae;o  (iii. 
t  See  Autu^/iogruphy,  pa^e  70. 
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conversation  has  always  been  flood,  and  your  conduct  has  been 
always  well  principled  ;  though  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner,  you 
liuvo  been  always- very  kind  to  me.  When  you  return  to  your 
native  land,  you  will  sometimes  remember  Adele."  And  with 
the  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes,  she  went  out  of  tho  room, 
and  before  she  shut  the  door,  again  looked  in  and  said,  "  Adieu, 
Monsieur  Thomas,  adieu."  I  have  not  felt  so  sorry  this  long, 
long  time.  It  is  no  common  pleasure  to  hnd  one  virtuous 
person  with  whom  one  can  couveroe.  We  think  little  of  virtue 
and  principle  in  liritain,  but  here,  where  it  is  rarely  to  bo  found, 
one  accounts  it  a  brighter  gem. 

Intl  Fcbrwiri/. — Paris  is  tho  best  place  in  the  world  for 
pursuing  any  science,  saving  those  of  morality  and  religion. 
As  to  everything  else,  Paris  possesses  prodigious  advantages. 
You  have  lectures  on  every  subject,  and  that  gratis — excepting 
in  a  few  cases,  -vhen  you  have  to  pay  a  trifle  of  "  Inscription," 
or  matriculation,  which  I  think  you  have  to  do  at  tho  K<'ole 
ih'  Medeci)ie.  It  amounts  to  about  twenty  shillings,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

While  there  are  lectures  on  every  subject,  these  are  delivered 
by  the  first  men.  Their  mode  of  election  in  Pans  is  admirable. 
The  professors  meet  in  a  hall  open  to  the  public  ;  and  instead 
of  examining  the  ditferent  candidates  for  a  chair,  they,  the  can- 
diuates,  examine  each  other,  and  in  Latin  too,  I  think.  The 
candidates  will  consequently  take  care,  if  they  are  bl(>sed  with 
the  shadow  of  common  sense,  that  such  a  thirg  a^  formal  and 
superficial  examinations  shall  be  unknown  in  France  (unless 
when  the  sounds  of  our  Northern  doings  hapjien  to  C(miio  so  far 
south),  and  the  law  ot^ the  land  takes  care  that  there  shall  be  no 
such  thing  as  closet  or  back-stairs'  tiansactions.  Hereditary 
chairs  arc,  consequently,  unknown,  unless  the  son  can  prove  by 
the  ti'ial  of  a  public  examination,  carried  on  by  the  merciless 
heads  and  hearts  of  his  opponents,  that  he  inherits  his  father's 

pre-eminent  abilities.     Such  an  animal  as would  astonish 

the   French  ;    and    my  friend   LieoiVroi    St.    Hilaire    would,    1 
suspect,  find  some  ditliculty  in  assigning  him  his  proper  place 

amongst  human  monsters  ! 

•-;-  ♦  * 

0//(  Fchruiirif.  Ilnlcl  ilv  I' I'',  tail,'  ,lu  \ni;l.  (Jiiai  Si. 
}liili<'l,—-  On  Wednesday  evening  I  i^ncd  for  the  last 
time  in  30,  Rue  Cassette.  Heddic  and  L  rathir  mournfully 
shared  our  last  bottle  of  wine  ;  for,  though  I  cared  not  a  fig  for 
the  people,  yet  I  had  formed  something  like  an  attachment  to 
tlie  walls  of  my  Httle  room,  to  the  humble  stove  which  had  so 
ottcn  warmed  me  with  its  heat,  and  once  nearly  killed  me  with 
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its  carbonic  acil;  and  to  the  plain  little  oaken  lal)le,  beside 
which  I  had  passed  many  a  happy,  many  a  melancholy,  and 
many  a  studious  hour.  There  ^vas  also  the  sad  idea  of  partinif 
■with  IIc(bllo,  \vh(»  was  very  kind  to  iri)  when  I  arrived,  a  total 
stranger,  in  Paris  ;  to  whom  Scotlanu  was  as  dear  as  it  was  to 
me,  and  with  whom  I  had  often  indulged  in  sweet  reminiscences 
of  the  virtue  and  the  valour,  the  honesty  and  uprightness  ol 
my  native  land.  And  to  Boots,  also,  I  had  to  bid  farewell, 
who  had  afforded  us  smh  a  fund  of  amusement,  and  v,ho,  with 
his  many  boyish  faults,  was  yet  a  downright  and  good-hearted 
fellow.   .   .   . 

I  l)ad(>  farewell  to  a  house  to  which  Bonaparte,  at  one  tinir. 
had  dail\  gone,  and  where  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution 
were  phinned  ;  to  a  street  celebrated  last  autumn  for  the  assas- 
sinations which  were  perpetrated  within  its  bounds  ;  and  to  the 
bell  of  the  Carmelite  convent  which  had  so  often,  and  so  early, 
rung  me  to  my  books  and  studies,  as  it  had  the  nuns,  my  next 
neighbours  (whom,  however,  I  had  never  the  pleasure  of  seeing), 
to  their  ptuances  and  prayers. 

I  am  now  in  the  Hotel  de  I'Etoile  du  Nord,  which  is  neithu- 
more  nor  less  th;in  a  large  lodging-house.  In  this  one  there 
are  about  thirty  rooms,  almost  all  full.  Everett,  a  Frenchman, 
and  I  breakfast  with  the  people  of  the  house.  The  Frenchman 
is  a  very  intellig(  nt  fellow,  who,  like  all  the  Frenchmen  I  have 
seen,  has  read  \Valter  Scott's  novels  in  French,  and  has.  more- 
over, read  many  English  books  in  the  English  language.  He 
writes  for  the  periodicals,  and  is,  according  to  Everett,  an 
atheist ;  o  that  I  expect  before  leaving  Paris  to  have  some  tough 
battles  with  him.  There  is  in  the  house  a  grandmother  (to 
begin,  like  an  Iri'dniian,  at  the  beginning)  ;  a  father,  who  is  an 
industrious  old  boy,  that  by  his  own  economy  and  labour  has 
built  the  hotel ;  a  mother,  who,  like  the  father,  is  a  very  jdeasaiit 
sort  of  person  ;  then  there  comes  a  family  of  daughters,  withimt 
one  ijon,  none  of  v/hom  have  any  great  claims,  whatever  their 
pretensions  may  be,  to  beauty.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  them. 
and  fi'om  Everett's  riport,  they  are  very  pleasant,  modest,  polite, 
well-l»i'haved  girls,  who  are,  in  fact,  less  Frenchified  than  air- 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  I  have  yet  seen.  The  .sv///^',  whert 
We  breakfast,  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  there  1  s't  and  converse 
ordinarily  an  hour  every  morning.  At  night  again,  before  light- 
ing my  tire,  I  spend  another  hour  there.  The  girls  are  sewing: 
the  mother,  her  oldest  daughter  (who  is  married),  and  oM 
granny,  are  seated  round  the  stove  ;  jtapa,  with  his  cap  on  his 
head,  is  pacing  aliout  the  room  ;  while,  in  one  corirer,  two  or 
three  Italians  are  pouring  forth  the  smooth  and  oily  streams  of 
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their  native  tongue  ;  in  another,  two  or  three  Frenchmen  arc 
debating  upon  the  probabili'y  of  a  Kevolution,  and  I  am  f,'ene- 
rally  among  these  politiciau«  ;  in  another,  a  club  of  Englishmen 
are  slurring  over  the  r's ;  while,  above  these  motley  sounds, 
rises  the  strong  and  musical  voice  of  a  Welshman,  who  had 
studied  in  Edinburgh,  and  who  is  making  the  room  ring  to 
the  tune  and  words  of  '•  Will  ye  go,  lassie,  go  to  the  braes  0' 
Balquidder  •? " 

ll//t  Ftlirunrij. — This  morning,  about  eleven,  I  left  my 
lodgings  for  the  Champs  Elysoes  to  hoar  Way,  an  luiglish 
preacher,  of  whom  Boots  had  spoken  in  high  terms, — though, 
if  I  had  been  to  judge  from  the  eU'ects  it  had  upon  Boots,  I 
wi)uld  have  been  led  to  form  but  a  poor  opinion  of  his  talents  ; 
ior  Boots  acknowledged  that,  after  the  worship  was  concluded, 
he  treated  himself  with  a  sight  of  the  bear  and  dog-baiting  at 
the  Place  dcs  Combats. 

Having  procured  a  seat  with  difHculty,  I  sat  down  beside  my 
old  friend  Boots,  who  recognised  me  with  a  smile  and  a  nod, 
and  had  hardly  got  myself  arranged  when  I  was  struck  with 
the  preacher's  loud  defiance  to  all  atheists,  inlidels,  Socinians, 
and  scoffers  at  the  Gospel,  to  prove  the  contrary  of  what  lie 
luaiiitained. 

r.  thought  I  had  fallen  on  my  feet  now,  and  so  set  myself  for 
profound  attention,  which  was  immediately  fixed  by  the  preacher 
dodaring, — in  the  tones  of  a  man  who  is  maintaining  the 
truth, — the  object  he  had  always  bad  in  view  in  what  he  had 
preached,  wrought,  and  written.  Then,  striking  on  the  Bible 
which  lay  before  him  (for  be  had  no  paper),  "  I  tlnd  these 
doctrines  there;"  and  then,  beating  his  breast,  '' I  have  felt 
tbem  in  my  own  heart !  " 

Having,  in  proof  of  some  position  or  another,  referred  to  the 
case  of  Philip  and  the  eunuch,  he  said,  "  Ay,  it  would  be  well 
that  v/e  followed  the  example  of  this  eunuch — that,  when 
travelling  from  one  city  to  another,  we  employed  ourselves  in 
ivading  the  Scriptures." 

I  wag  so  well  pleased  with  this  touch,  that  I  took  out  my 
box  for  a  snuff,  and  made  such  a  horrid  noise  (the  people  pay- 
ing such  profound  attention)  that  I  had  three  or  foui  real 
British  faces  instantly  fixed  in  wonderment  on  me.  I,  how- 
over,  no  ways  abashed,  took  my  pinch,  quite  delighted  with  my 
•situation ;  and  in  a  little  time  heard  him  declare  that  the  end 
lit  all  things  was  near  at  hand  ;  that  at  present,  as  in  the  time 
of  righteous  Noah,  the  world  was  lying  in  wickedness,  and 
particularly  the  cities  of  continental  Europe  ;  that,  as  the  ante- 
diluvian inhabitants  asked  whore  were  the  waters  that  were  to 
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float  the  mighty  bark  which  was  built  on  the  dry  and  solid 
earth,  so  the  fccoffers  and  practical  infidels  of  our  day  now  ask, 
"  Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming?"  Then,  raising  him- 
self up,  and,  prophet-like,  stretching  out  his  arm,  he  declared, 
"  He  shall  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night.  The  very  waters 
which  once  rolled  their  mighty  tide  over  this  earth  shall  bo 
decomposed,  and  shall  then  roll  over  you,  scoffers  and  worldly 
men  and  unbelievers,  their  flood  of  devouring  fire  !  " 

Way's  sermon  was  most  decidedly  orthodox,  and  ably  con- 
ceived and  executed.  He  is  rather  eccentric  in  his  manner 
of  expressing  himself,  and  too  much  given  to  fanciful  specula- 
tions upon  the  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  seems  to  be 
infected  with  the  same  disease  as  Edward  Irving — a  mania  of 
prophecy-interpreting,  from  which  I  cannot  see  the  probability 
of  any  good  results.  In  spite  of  those  minor  faults,  Lewis 
Way  occupies,  with  groat  glory  to  God  and  great  honour  to 

himself,  this  mosi,  important  ground.  To  send  such  men  as 

here,  is  worse  than  an  error.  Wo  must  have  such  men  as 
Chalmers,  or  Thomson,  or  Gordon — men  not  only  sound  in 
principle,  but  giants  in  intellect ;  nono  of  your  milk-and-water, 
commonplace,  old-wife,  drivelling  fellows,  who  were  fitted  by 
nature  to  weave  no  web  but  an  Osnaburg,  to  figure  on  no  board 
but  a  tailor's  ;  but  men  who,  animated  wHh  divine  enthusiasm, 
Ciiu  grapple,  by  their  talents,  with  the  champions  of  infidelity, 
and  rouse,  by  their  stirring  eloquence,  the  latent  passions  of 
the  soul. 

\iSth  FebriKiri/. — I  entered  one  day  the  lnrgo  and  old 
church  of  St.  Eustache ;  and  there  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
relics  which  the  pretres  pretend  to  hold,  and  tho  ignorant 
multitude  do  regard  with  much  superstitious  reverence. 

Had  they  been  anywhere  but  where  they  wore,  I  might  have 
regarded  them  with  hallowed  reverence, — as  having  formed  a 
part  and  portion  of  the  men  who  shed  the  liij;ht  of  religion  en 
earth,  and  have  for  ages,  with  tho  crown  of  martyrdom  on  their 
heads,  shone  on  high  as  the  stars  in  the  tirmamont  of  heaven. 
But  I  knew  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  ou  these 
Roman  Catholic  legends ;  and  tha^,  moreover,  these  rolics 
(though  they  had  been  collected  from  the  ashes  of  tho  martyr 
at  tho  foot  of  the  stake)  were  now  rendered  by  the  priest'}  sub- 
servient only  to  maintain  tho  humaii  mind  in  a  state  of  brutal 
ignorance,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  very  object  for  which 
Eustache  and  his  companions  had  gone  joyfully  to  tho  deat! 
A11.I  I  k  le^^  <!;at  the  martyrs,  were  they  to  rest  for  a  moment 
on  tb!r  earth,  in  passing  on  some  message  of  heaven  from  one 
bright  world  to  another,  woulil  be  the  first  to  cast  their  relies 
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in  the  fire,  and  disperse  the  dust  on  the  wings  of  the  winds  of 
heaven. 


The  cat-like  manner  in  which  they  bury  the  poor  hero,  beats 
anything  I  ever  saw. 

One  day,  when  walking  in  the  Boulevard,  I  followed  the 
strange-looking  hearse  in  which  they  are  carried,  not  to  tlusir 
grave,  but  trench.  It  has  a  black-painted  top,  with  black 
linardfi  along  the  sides  hardly  high  enough  to  keep  the  coffin 
in.  On  the  dickey  sits  an  old,  wasted  sKcleton  of  a  little  figure, 
with  a  prodigious  cocked  hat  upon  his  hocad,  while  his  clothes, 
which  had  in  ages  past  been  black,  have  been  bleached  by  the 
united  efibrts  of  many  a  sun  and  many  a  shower,  into  the  less 
mourning  colour  of  dirty  grey.  He,  with  the  body  and  the 
hearse,  are  drawn  by  two  miserable  black  nags, — the  one  pre 
bably  blind  in  one  eye,  a  defect,  however,  balanced,  on  the 
part  of  the  other,  by  its  being  lamed  in  one  leg.  I  followed 
this  machine,  immediately  behind  five  or  six  women  and  two 
men  who  seemed  to  be  mourners. 

We  at  last  arrived  at  the  churchyard,  about  the  middle  of 
which  the  vehicle  stopped,  and  two  men  coming  up,  out  with 
the  coffin  upon  their  shoulders.  Sotting  off  at  a  round  trot,  they 
almost  distanced  me,  who  was  looking  for  a  moment  at  the 
spirit  the  old  charioteer  and  his  horses  had  plucked  up  ;  for  no 
sooner  had  he  got  free  of  his  load,  than  cracK  went  the  whip, 
and  off  went  the  horses  through  the  churchyard  in  a  style  that 
bore  5ome  resembl.ance  to  a  gallop. 

I  got  up  to  the  people  with  the  coffin,  just  as  they  had  arrived 
at  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  Liid.  This  ])lace  was  no  other 
than  a  long  trench  or  ditch  of  sufficient  breadth  to  permit  two 
coftins  to  lie  across  it.  No  sooner  was  the  coffin  laid  in  its 
place,  than  a  new  and  affecting  and  more  human-like  scene 
presented  itself.  On  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the  trench,  on 
which  I  and  the  women  stood,  they  ail  fell  at  once  on  their 
knees,  and  with  eyes  from  some  of  which  the  big  tears  rolled, 
now  directed  down  upon  the  poor  and  lowly  coffin,  now  to  the 
bright  blue  sky  overhead,  they  remained  for  three  or  four 
minutes  in  prayer — offered  in  especial,  doubtless,  for  the  soul  of 
the  deceased.  One  by  one  they  rose  ;  and  after  one  of  them 
in  particular  had  t.iken  a  long,  last,  sad,  lingering  look  down 
into  the  trench,  they  slowly  do})iirtcd  in  a  body. 

19//i  Fcbntar;/. — The  other  Thursday,  after  many  previous 
attempts  to  find  Monsieur  Jean-Baptiste  Say,  the  great 
political-economist,  I  at  last  succeeded  in  seeing  him.  My 
letter  of   introduction   was  from  Joseph  Hume.  ...  I  went 
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cheerily  along,  with  the  expectation  of  finding  Monsieur  Say 
in  his  study  ;  and,  as  I  knew  he  could  speak  English,  jawing 
to  him  with  ease  in  my  native  tongue. 

It  will  not  he  easy,  then,  to  conceive  my  disappointment 
and  my  unmeasured  amazement  when  the  servant  girl,  opening 
the  door,  ushered  me  into  a  room,  where  Monsieur  Say,  Madame, 
and  the  two  demoiselles  were  at  breakfast.  During  the  time  I 
occupied  in  making  a  most  polite  bow  to  the  company, — who 
had  half-started  from  their  chairs  at  my  towering  appearance, 
and  were  gazing  upon  me  in  mute  astonishment, — said  I  to 
myself,  "This  is  a  real  ugly  job:  I  have  got  into  a  pretty 
scrape."  I  had  never  attempted  to  murder  the  language  of 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty's  dominions  but  in  the  easy 
presence  of  students,  the  vulgar  presence  of  servants,  and  the 
ugly  presence  of  Madame  St.  Marc.  "But  what  now,  Tom, 
art  thou  to  do,"  thought  I  (as  I  sat  down  in  the  chair  to 
which  Monsieur  Say  pointed),  "  before  these  showy,  polished, 
fine-looking  demoiselles'?  To  sit  mute  I  must  not,  to  speak 
good  French  I  cannot.  I  am  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma, 
and  upon  the  one  or  the  other  I  must  gore  myself!  " 

While  I  sat,  now  surveying  the  lining  of  my  hat,  now 
giving  it  a  rotatory  motion  upon  my  leg  (as  if  employed  in 
the  process  of  hat-dressing),  now  regarding  Monsieur  Say 
reading  the  letter,  now  stealing  a  glance  at  the  demoiselles — 
whom  my  eye  sometimes  caught  stealing  a  glance  at  me 
— and  ruminating,  amid  the  solemn  silence,  upon  my  most 
awkward  situation,  a  ray  of  ho])e  shot  across  the  darkness. 
Thought  I,  "  I'll  make  Monsieur  Say  speak  English  by  doing, 
so  to  him;  and  as  to  Madame,  why,  she  may  count  her 
fingers  ;  while,  as  to  the  youjig  ladies,  they  and  I  will  expres? 
our  mutual  friendship  and  admiration  by  the  language  of 
signs !  " 

So,  seizing  the  moment  when  Monsieur  had  finished  his 
perusal,  I  out  with  a  good  English  sentence,  in  the  shape  of 
an  apology  for  not  delivering  my  letter  sooner.  The  conversa- 
tion had  proceeded  a  little  ;  and,  though  I  saw  Monsieur  Say 
labouring  under  considerable  difficulty  in  expressing  himself,  I 
had  no  pity  for  him,  and  had  just  begun  to  congratulate  myself 
on  my  circumstances,  when  I  was  at  once,  and  without  any 
warning,  obliged  to  shift  for  myself  the  best  way  I  could,  by 
Madame  putting  down  her  cup  of  tea,  and,  in  French,  asking  me 
if  I  knew  mucb        he  language  ! 

The  cunning  of  Ulysses  could  not  have  helped  him  here  ; 
and  so,  resigning  myself  to  my  fate,  I  answered  her  in  French. 
This  produced  another  (question  on  her  part,  and  necessarily 
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iinotbcr  auswer  en  mine.  Monsieur  Say  then  joined  the  con- 
versation, and  Mademoiselle  Say  (for  the  other  did  not  speak 
any)  then  used  her  pretty  pipe  ;  and,  somehow  01  anolhir, 
cheered  and  encouraged  by  her  smiles,  I  succeeded  in  convers- 
ing with  the  line-looking  demoiselle  with  a  comparative  tacility 
at  which  I  myself  was  immeasurably  astonished. 

Monsieur  then  went  out  of  thu  room  to  write  a  letter  ol 
introduction  for  rac  to  the  Librarian  of  the  "  Institute,"  that  I 
might  bo  permitted  to  "  assist  "  at  its  sittings, — not  going 
there  merely  as  a  stranger,  but  to  mix  with  its  members.  This, 
JJrutin  tells  me,  is  a  great  and  honourable  advantage. 

I  was  holding  forih  in  an  unabashed,  amazingly  good,  but 
still  blundering  style,  when  Monsieur  returned  ;  and  after  buing 
asked  to  attend  the  suims  (at  which  tea  is  given,  and  wliicli 
arc  held  every  Wednesday  night),  I  made  my  politest  bows  and 
withdrew ;  thanking  Monsieur  for  his  kindness,  pleased  with 
Madame,  delighted  with  the  demoiselle,  and  marvellously, 
astonished  at  myself ! 

21st  Februarij. — Having  been  accustomed  to  give  in  Edin- 
burgh so  much  to  the  beggars,  I  resolved,  when  I  came  here, 
to  resist,  though  much  against  my  heart,  every  application 
of  the  kind;  and  have  never  broken  my  resolve,  except  in 
three  cases : — 

The  first  sou  I  threw  in  the  cup  of  a  blind  man,  which  a 
dog,  holding  it  in  its  teeth,  presented  to  me.  The  dog  stood 
holding  the  cup  so  patiently,  and  looked  up  to  ine  with  such 
meek  entreaty  in  his  honest  face,  that  my  hand  dived  into  juy 
pocket,  and  the  sou  rattled  in  the  cup  before  I  was  aware  that 
I  had  transgressed  my  law 

The  third  sou  was  fairly  charmed  out  of  my  pocket  by  the 
necromantic  smiles  of  a  Savoyard  girl.  The  little  elf  might 
be  about  nine  years  of  age.  After  I  had  passed,  with  a  heart 
of  stone,  two  or  three  of  her  mates  who  had  arranged  them- 
selves along  the  street,  it  came  to  her  turn  to  assail  me. 
Instead  of  beginning  the  attack,  as  ours  at  home  do,  by  a 
doleful  groan  and  piteous  face,  she,  as  the  boys  and  girls  do 
here,  said  with  a  smile,  which  my  weakness  proved  to  be  far 
more  witching,  '■  Ah,  Monsieur,  hoii  MfDisiciir,  doiniez-iiioi 
tliii'hjiif  rlio.'ic/"  As  I  am  irresistibly  disposed  to  smile  in 
return  (the  dangerous  etfects  of  which  this  case  taught  me),  I 
now  always  make  my  heels  my  friend,  and  get  out  of  the  way 
of  temptation  as  fast  as  possible.  However,  then,  I  unfortu- 
nately happened  to  smile  in  return.  Seeing  this,  and  judging 
that  I  was  not  altogether  adamantine,  she  redoubled  her 
battery  ;  and  smiling  and  laughing,  she  ran  backwards  before 
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nie  along  the  street,  until  I  at  Inst   gave  in,  giving  her  the 
sou,  and  laughing  at  my  own  folly. 

■^-  ■:■■  *  *  * 

2ti/A  Vehmarxj, — Heard  to-day  another  proof  of  the  absolute 
and  tyrannical  character  of  the  French  Government.  Impro- 
hable  as  it  may  appear  to  a  freeman  of  Great  Britain,  not 
more  than  twenty  men,  except  when  there  are  females  also, 
dare  to  meet  toge*V>or  lo  sit  down  to  dinner  ! 

At  present  the  Bourbons  may  well  tremble  on  tie  throne, 
unless  they  introduce  a  speedy  and  a  radical  change  nto  their 
system  of  government.  The  people  are  as  anxiois  for  a 
revolution  as  the  priests  are  opposed  to  it.  and  by  their  present 
Tneasures  paving  the  way  for  it.  This  bold  attempt ""  against 
Lhe  liberty  of  the  subject,  in  the  ministerial,  or  rather  the 
jiriestly  attacks  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  has  alienated 
almost  every  man  from  the  present  reigning  family ;  and 
'Knowing,  as  the  people  do,  that  the  priesthood  is  at  the  bottom 
of  ail  these  conspiracies  against  their  privileges,  they  Late 
them  from  the  heart ;  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  (though  they 
have  no  religion  themselves,  but  in  the  knowledge  that  a 
;■  ij.'ion  will  always  r^ubsist),  "  Ah,  Britain  is  happy  in  having 
a  if'rotesta.it  religion  ;  we  wish  wo  had  the  same." 

Fevrier  abhors  the  Bourbon  Government,  and  dwells  sweetly 
and  sadly  upon  tht  memory,  as  they  call  him,  of  Napoleon  the 
Great.  I  was  waiidng  with  him  to-day  in  the  Luxembourg  Oar- 
dens,  and  began  \\  too  i)lain  French,  and  in  too  loud  a  voice,  such 
a  hearty  invecti', .  against  the  wretched  Bourbons,  that  J  forgot 
altogether  where  .  was,  until  Fevrier,  pointing  to  tho  soldiers 
who  stood  almost  close  by  us,  whispered  in  my  ear  Homething 
about  "  csjiions !  "  (spies.)  I  took  the  hint,  and  we  i'Mmediately 
shifted  ground. 

25//i  March. — A  very  melancholy  circumstance  lately  oc- 
curred, which  threw  a  gloom,  for  some  days  over  lUiy  acquaint- 
ances  Hay  was  not  a  personal  acquaintance  of  mine ; 

hut  I  have  frequently  heard  Heddle,  Armstrong,  and  Taylor  i 
almost  his  only  friends  here)  speak  of  him.  He  had  a  con- 
siderable property  in  Scotland  ;  and,  being  of  a  jMJculiar  dis- 
position,  had  wandered  almost  alone  for  yeara  upon  the 
Continent,  attended  only  by  a  Swiss  servant. 


•  The  allusion  is  to  tho  fatal  efforts  of  Charles  X.  to  establish  a  censor- 
ship of  the  press.  These  proved  successful  in  November,  1827  ;  but  tho 
'lisbandin<^  of  the  National  Guard  in  April  of  the  same  ycir,  was  the  first 
of  a  series  of  events  which  terminated,  in  1830,  in  the  banishment  of  the 
Kinjr,  and  the  ofler  of  the  Crown  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Loira  Philippe.) 

t  Scotch  medical  students. 
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Ileddk',  Armstrong,  idid  Taylor  called  upon  liini  on  Sunday 
night ;  they  found  him  in  Ited,  com)ihiining  of  his  throat  and  a 
slight  general  illnesR. 

Though  they  counted  it  aw  nothing,  still,  as  they  knew  that 
he  was  very  careless  of  himself,  two  of  them  resolved  to  go 
and  see  him  on  Monday  Taylor  and  Armstrong  called  accord- 
ingly, were  ushered  into  his  room,  and  there  lay  poor  Hay, 
— whom  they  had  seen  in  almost  perfect  health  the 
night  hefore,  and  whom  they  expected  to  find  comj)letely 
recovered — f.tretched  u]ion  his  bed  speechless  and  motionless, 
und  fast  sinking  into  dissolution.  The  unexpected  and  appall- 
ing spectacle  rivetted  (hem  lor  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of 
the  door,  when  Armstrong  exclaimed,  "  Good  God,  Hay  is 
gone !  "  and  rushed  forward  to  the  bed  where  ho  lay.  Hay 
turned  his  eyes  ujjon  them,  and  his  look  spoke  more  than  a 
thousand  tongues.  He  made  an  attempt  to  address  them  ;  but 
his  lips  refused  their  odicc,  while  the  big  tears  chased  each 
other  down  his  ]>allid  and  sunken  cheek,  until  the  pillow  below 
bis  bead  was  soaked.  Amid  the  ruins  of  his  body  his  soul 
still  evidently  retained  its  throne,  and  when  every  other 
avenue  of  communication  with  this  world  was  shut  u]i,  it 
threw  an  expression  into  his  weeping  eyes,  which  would  have 
melted  a  heart  of  stone.  He  was  evidently  loth  to  leave  this 
world  ;  and  I  fear,  from  what  I  had  heard  of  him,  he  had  too 
much  reason  to  be  so.  His  situation  was  truly  pitiable  ;  and 
what  was  more  so,  it  was  past  relief;  bis  riches  could  not 
relieve  it,  the  remembrance  of  the  past  could  not,  the  friends 
who  stood  by  him  were  ill-fitted  to  do  so  ;  and  even  though 
they  had,  he  was  out  of  hearing  in  the  valley  of  death.  Nature 
lapidly  retreated;  and  on  Monday  iii;-,'bt,  by  six  o'clock,  Death 
was  loft  alone  with  his  prey. 

Heddle,  much  affected,  told  me  all  this  ;  and  be  and  Arm- 
strong came  to  me  the  night  before  the  funeral  to  beg  of  me 
to  attend  it.      .      .      . 

Heddle,  Armstrong,  and  I  set  ofi'  in  a  carriage,  on  the  day 
of  the  funeral,  to  Hay's  house. 

There  were  no  bustling  servants,  no  gaping  crowd,  no  weep- 
mg  relatives;  the  stillness  of  death  was  in  the  bous-,;  none 
Were  there  but  Taylor  and  the  Swiss  ;  and  ihere  was  no  living 
creature  broke  the  silence  of  the  dead  man's  dwelling,  but  a 
pretty  little  dog,  of  which  Hay  was  very  fond,  and  wliich,  all 
unconscious  of  its  loss,  came  amid  its  gambols  to  lick  my 
hand  and  seek  some  attention. 

When  the  English  clergyman  came,  we  enteVi'd  the  snWe  -i 
iiKWfjer,  from  which  there  was  a  door  opened  into  the  room 
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whore  Hay  Ifty.  Tlio  lif^ht  of  day  was  almoHt  excluded  from 
the  chamber;  a  dim  and  solitary  Imiii)  hurned  upon  the 
chimneyiiioco,  and  its  si'jiuichial  li;.dit  was  rciloctcwl  hack  from 
llie  <iyi\A  horder  of  the  white  satin  niortcloth  that  covered  the 
colliii,  upon  which  was  placed  a  crown  and  wreath  of  aititicial 
flowers  of  the  same  colour. 

After  two  or  three  more  of  Hays  acquaintances  and  country- 
men had  entered,  there  was  one — who  had  come  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  him  two  days  hcl'ore,  and  had  found  to  his 
astonishment  that  he  was  dead — who  asked  Taylor  if  the 
'•  loml)  ■'  was  screwed  down.  He  was  told  it  was.  "lie- 
cause,"  said  he,  with  a  hroad  Scotch  accent,  "  it  is  a  custom 
with  us,  you  know,  to  take  a  last  look  of  the  deceased  before 
the  corpse  is  lifted."  I  was  hij^hly  pleased  with  this  specimen 
of  nationality.  His  request  was  immediately  f:;ranted.  We 
entered  the  rooui,  the  mortcdoth  was  removeil,  which  displayed 
a  coarse,  unpalnted,  uncovered  cotlin.  There  was  a  lock  upon 
it,  which  Taylor  opened ;  the  screws  were  taken  out  by  the 
servant,  and  the  whole  top  taken  oil'.  The  body  was  only 
wiajiped  up  in  a  h)nf»  winding-sheet  ;  this  was  tied  at  the 
head  and  feet,  so  that  the  face  could  not  be  seen  until  the 
knot  was  undone.  The  countenance  was  at  last  exposed  ;  it 
was  mild,  like  an  infant's  asleep  ;  and,  unless  in  the  case  of  a 
fine-looking  woman's,  which  I  saw  in  the  dissecting-room,  I 
never  saw  features  less  marred  by  death.  Wo  looked  for  a 
few  minutes  on  the  shrouded  body,  and  still  and  placid  face  of 
our  countryman.  If  there  was  no  tear  shed,  there  was  no 
word  spoken.  Absorbed  in  his  own  thoughts,  each  seemed  to 
forget  that  he  had  any  other  there  but  the  dead  man  before  him. 

Taylor  at  last  stepped  forward,  and  tied  again  the  knot  that 
was  never  to  be  untied.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies,  dressed 
in  a  black  cloak,  with  a  cocked  hat  and  mourning  sword,  now 
came  in  to  say  that  all  was  ready 

In  about  two  hours  we  reached  Pere  La  Chaise.  At  the 
gats  we  came  out  of  the  mourning  carriages,  and,  headed  by 
the  English  clergyman,  and  like  him.  uncovered,  wo  wended 
our  way  amid  the  tall  and  mournful  cypresses,  the  tombs  of 
marble  where  lie  the  mighty  dead  (jf  France,  the  crosses  and 
Virgins  beneath  whose  protection  the  devotees  repose,  and  the 
tlowers  and  groves  of  laurel,  up  the  mount  at  whose  base  Paris 
lay  stretched  out  in  the  bright,  unclouded  sun.  At  the  moment 
appointed  in  the  service,  the  body  was  let  down  by  the  sextons, 
and,  far  from  the  plact  where  his  forefathers  sleep,  the  earth  of 
a  strange  land  closed  over  our  pooi  countryman. 

l!i)///    March. — .    .   .    .    Moore  and  I    set  oft'  for  Monsieur 
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Jeaii-Alexandro  Htulioii,  tho  t'dilor  of  the  ('iiii.stitiiliniincl, 
the  fiiHt  journal  in  point  of  tiiU-nt  in  France. 

Wi'  fouml  liiichon  Kitfini,'  with  a  nioiistiicliiMl  Frcnchnnui  in 
his  study,  lie  was  attiitd  in  a  jacki't,  and  a  |i;iir  of  worsted 
pantaloons  that  answered  for  stockin<,'8  too.  {Mtm. — Ti>  have, 
if  possihh'.  a  pair  of  tliein.)  lie  is  a  most  acute  and  iiitel- 
It  ctual-looking  fellow,  with  iuinienso  vivacity  in  his  manner, 
and  more  of  vif,'our  thnii  is  usual  among  tho  French  ;  such 
twistin^'  of  the  liody,  such  shrugging  ot  the  shoulders,  such 
turning  up  of  the  eyehrows,  such  constant  use  of  the  Ijands, 
the  staid  inhabitants  of  iJritain  can  form  no  idea  of,  far  less 
practise. 

The  principal  subject  of  conversation  was  politics.  IJuchon 
appeared  to  me  well  entitled  to  that  very  first-rate  estimation 
universally  awarded  to  liini.  Many  of  his  views,  however, 
appeared  without  foundation  ;  and  I  could  observe  in  him,  as 
in  many  others,  a  pettj  jealousy  of  tho  iSritish  nation,  and  a 
secret  desire  to  detract  from  Mr.  Canning's  well-merited 
fame 

81,s/  March. — Went  the  other    day  to  call  upon 

Monsieur  Coquerel,*  the  editor  of  the  Vrnt"»tiutt  Ilerii'tr,  a 
very  pleasant  'oung  man,  and  intelligent  also.  He  speaks 
English  almost  as  well  as  he  does  French. 

Wo  spoke  of  rresbytcrianisiu.  when  he  told  me  that  tho 
Protestants  on  the  Continent  were  all  with  us  in  that  respect — 
more  even  than  their  fornix  .vould  indicate. 

I  had  just  introduced  the  s  ibject  of  the  Apocrypha,  when 
our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  gentleman  coming  in, 
who  was  introduced  to  me  as  a  Protestant  clergyman  near 
Paris,  and  to  whom  I  Avas  introduced  as  one  "  du  Kirk," — tho 
distinguishing  title  under  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  is 
recognised  here 

He  then  asked  me  some  questions  about  Chalmers,  and  told 
me  that  ho  was  tho  only  minister  whose  works  were  celebrated 
upon  tho  Continent.  I  mentioned  Robert  Hall,  but  he  had 
never  heard  of  him. 

Next  day  I  went  with  the  only  remaining  letter  i{  P.owring's 
writing,  more  anxious  to  find  the  person  to  whom  this  was 
directed,  than  in  the  other  cases. 

This  arose  from  what  JNIoore  told  me.  Said  he,  "  Have  you 
any  more  letters?"  "Yes,"  I  replied;  "I  have  one  to  a 
Monsieur  Marc-Antoine  Jullien."     "  Tho  villain,"  he  replied  ; 
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*  Father  of  JI.  Athanase  Jo^uu  Coquerel,  who  was  susiieiidoil  by  tlie 
Consistory  of  Paris  iu  1864. 
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"  I  won't  go  near  him ;  but  go  you,  by  all  means. "  At  this 
I  was  a  little  astonisboJ,  ard  asked  for  an  explanation,  when 
bo  told  mo  a  part  of  Jull'on's  history  that  makes  me  moat 
iinxious  to  see  this  human  monster.  1  have  called  twice,  but 
always  failed  ;  however,  I  yet  hope  to  find  him.  Ho  was  no 
other  than  the  secretary  of  Robespierre  during  the  bloody 
times  of  the  Revolution ;  travelled  in  this  capacity  about 
France,  with  r.  portable  guillotine,  and,  in  the  execution  of 
his  most  honourable  and  merciful  oflice,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  moans  of  chopping  ofl"  the  heads  of  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand individuals.  I  am  determined  to  see  and  speak  to  this 
vampire. 

....  I  have  spent  mnny  an  hour  in  Notre  Dame  at  these 
Conferences,'^'  with  no  small  entertainment ;  and  then  repaired 
to  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  to  hear  the  last  muss  sung  for  the 
night. 

But  I  oftencr  withdrew  to  some  dark,  retired  arch  of  the  vast 
and  magnificent  pile,  and  enjoyed  the  solemn  and  sublime 
feelings  which  the  scene  before  me  was  calculated  to  excite. 
The  few  candles  that  yet  burned  at  some  shrines  sufficed  barely 
to  show  long  vistas  of  lofty  pillars,  amid  which  you  conld 
dimly  descry  a  kneeling  devotee,  or  the  dark  figure  of  a  cowled 
monk  moving  with  slow  and  silent  steps  amongst  them.  The 
light  from  the  eternal  lamp  shone  faintly  upon  the  golden 
crucifix  and  crosses  and  candlesticks  that  adorned  the  altar. 
The  moonbeam  was  struggling  through  the  lofty  and  richly- 
painted  windows,  to  fall  on  the  sad  scene  of  our  Saviour's  or 
some  martyr's  death,  represented  by  a  master's  hand  ;  while 
the  cfloct  of  all  this  was  heightened,  even  to  a  feeling  of  awe, 
by  the  ninsic  that  came  softly  swelling  and  rolling  amid  the 
mighty  arches  from  the  hidden  shrine  where  the  mass  warf 
sung.  Fomctimos  the  whole  body  of  worshippers  sang,  and 
then  the  sound,  though  softened  and  blended  by  distance,  was 
still  strong  and  powerful.  In  a  moment  all  was  still  as  death, 
save  the  sounds  that  still  faintly  vibrated  amid  the  lofty  arches. 
Amid  the  oppressive  and  solemn  silence  the  voices  of  the 
attendant  boys  rose  shrill  and  clear,  and  during  every  pause 
they  made,  the  choristers  of  heaven  seemed  answering  to  their 
song  in  the  clear  echo  that  prolonged  the  notes. 

lG//i  Aitril. — Quitted  Paris  for  Trussels  on  Tuesday  the 
10th.  Fevrier  was  in  great  distress  about  my  leaving.  On 
Monday  afternoon  found  him  waiting  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Etoile  in 

*  Dispulutiona  of  the  pritsts  descubel  in  an  intcrmediuto  part  of  the 
Jijurnal. 
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great  tribulation  ;  the  Count,  poor  body,  hiul  also  callod  rc- 
pt'iilodly.  Went  with  Fovrior  to  buy  a  prosent  ;  bo  took  a 
very  cheap  one,  with  which  I  >vas  not  pleased.  Ho  wont  oft' 
more  sorry  to  leave  me  than  I  ever  saw  any,  not  a  relation. 

Set  off  next  day  for  the  Mont  Royal  with  Hoddlo,  Everett, 
and  (ireddes  ;  embraced  all  the  dames  and  demoiselles  in  the 
house,  agreeably  to  French  fashion.  There  was  such  a  lot,  I 
had  a  difficulty  in  tiixling  if  I  had  not  missed  any — a  deadly 
offence.  Wandered  about  for  an  hour.  We  all  shook  hands 
with  real  and  mutu.  1  sorrow — mounted  the  banquette  ;  turned 
about  as  I  entered  Montmartre  to  take  a  last  view  of  them  ; 
took  ofl"  my  hat,  and  waved  a  signal  of  friendship  ;  thoy  wore 
engaged  in  answering  when  the  coach  turned  to  hide  me  from 
them,  and,  as  I  thought  at  the  time,  it  might  be  for  ever. 

On  his  return  journey  from  France  to  Scotland  Mr. 
Guthrie  passed  several  weeks  in  London.  Of  this  visit 
we  have  some  interesting  details  in  a  letter  written  tc 
his  brother  Patrick  : — 

"Loudnn,  4th  Mtiij,  1827. 

"  ....  In  two  days  I  leave  this  by  a  Dundee  smack.  The 
idea  of  again  incurring  the  enormous  expense  of  land- travelling 
is  perfectly  out  of  the  question  ;  and  as  to  the  dangers,  thoy 
are  ten  times  greater  in  the  one  case  than  the  other. 

"  Last  night  I  was  at  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  glorious 
and  spirit-stirring  scene  it  was.*  I  could  have  wished  myself 
down  in  the  arena  of  strife  to  take  a  pai  t,  and  lend  a  hand  iu  the 
glorious  fray ;  or,  at  least,  to  have  taken  or  been  allowed  to 
take  as  active  a  part  there  as  I  did  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Bible  Society,  where  I  had  the  honour  of  sotting  the  cxaniplo 
to  a  no  small  number  of  men  who  objected  to  the  Apocrypha,  to 
support  with  our  voices,  our  hands,  and  our  foot,  Irving  in  the 
bold  stand  he  made  on  that  occasion  for  the  I'iblo.     You  never 

saw  such  a  row  and  riot  I     (for  whom  I  did,  and  do  still. 

entertain  no  small  respoot)  acted  towards  Irving  in  a  manner 
the  most  unfair  and  ungontlcnianly  I  ever  saw,  and,  by  liis 
unpointed  reasoning,  betrayed  the  notorious  weakness  of  his 
cause.  As  hissing  was  not  snfliciently  audible  amid  the 
thunders  of  applause,  we  resorted  to  another  and  a  bettor  expe- 
dient, and  by  cries  of  's/koj/c/'  ^  nut  true.''  and  '/o  tin'  i/iiis- 
tion  /'  arrested  Mr. more  than  once  in  the  current  uf  hi^ 

•  See  Autobiography,  page  62. 
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vitupornlioii.  I,  ftt  one  time,  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  cl 
spoakinf]! ;  Laving,  more  than  once,  been  particularly  scowled  on 
aiirl  reniarkeil  by  a  host  of  fellows  in  black  coats,  I  returned 
their  scowl  and  stare  with  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  woulJ 

have  heartil)  thanked  them  to  point  me  out 

"  I  mi;_'ht  stay  weeks  in  London  upon  invitations ;  everybody 
is  so  kind.  " 

AVhilo  in  the  metropolis  he  was  passing  one  day  along 
a  crowded  thoroughfare,  and  there  chanced  to  meet  Dr. 
Alexander  Will,  an  old  Brechin  friend  of  boyish  days,  who 
had  just  returned  from  India.  The  two  got  at  once  into 
animated  conversation  ;  ]Mr.  Guthrie,  with  his  back  at  the 
wall,  recounting  his  Parisian  experiences,  and  having 
many  ([uestions  to  ask  about  India.  But,  to  the  passers- 
by,  the  tall  form,  stentorian  tones,  hearty  laughter,  broad 
Scotcli  accent,  and  vehement  gestures  were  a  source  of 
wonder ;  and  Dr.  "Will  used  to  tell  how,  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  con- 
siderable crowd,  and  were  glad  to  move  on  ! 

On  his  return  to  Brechin  in  May,  1827,  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  a  parish  seemed  as  uncertain  as  ever. 
For  nearly  a  year  thereafter  he  remained  under  his 
mother's  roof,  and  occasionally  oflBciatcd  for  neighbour- 
ing ministers. 

Another  sphere,  in  which  afterwards  he  was  destined 
pre-eminently  to  shine,  was  opening  to  him  at  this  period 
of  his  life, — the  platform.*  Before  this  time  public 
meetings  had  been  rare  events  in  his  native  town.  But 
the  controversy  relative  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Apocryjha  was  now  beginning  to  agitate  the  public 
mind,  and  nowhere  did  the  battle  rage  more  fiercely 
than  in  Brechin,  dividing  households.  Provost  Guthrie's 
among  the  rest.      Many  meetings  were  held  to  discuss 


*  As  appear^  by  the  Montrose  Review,  of  28th  OctoLer,  1825,  the  first 
speech  he  ever  mnde  in  public  was  delivered  in  the  Cathedral  Church  ot 
Brechin,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Brechin  Bianch  of  the  "  Society  for  Missions, 
Schools,  and  Tracta." 
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the  subject;  and,  ere  long,  Mr.  Guthrie's  gifts  as  a 
ready,  telling  speaker,  made  him  the  chief  spokesman 
among  the  advocates  of  pure  Bible  circulation. 

On  the  platform,  he  seems  to  have  sooner  felt  his 
power  than  in  the  pulpit.  Witness  his  keen  desire  to 
have  had  his  tongue  unloosed  in  London,  and  the  remark 
he  made  to  a  friend,  when  resigning  into  his  hands  tho 
treasurership  of  the  Brechin  Branch  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society:  ''You  will  be  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Don, 
and  I'll  take  the  speaking  after  this^." 

\\\  ^larch,  1828,  a  sudden  death  in  his  family  called 
bim  to  a  totally  unlooked-for  occupation :  he  had  to 
assume  for  a  time  his  brother's  place  in  tho  Bank.  There 
was  then  but  one  bank  in  Brechin,  where  now  there 
are  seven.  Consequently  the  branch  of  tho  *'  Dundee 
Union  Banking  Company,"  which  his  father  and  brother 
had  managed,  did  a  very  considerable  business.  Mr. 
Don,  the  then  managing  clerk  of  the  Guthries'  Bank, 
and  now  agent  for  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  in  Brechin, 
has  kindly  furnished  us  with  some  reminiscences  of  this  . 
episode  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  career — when,  a  licentiate  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  he  discounted  bills  or  refused 
"accommodation"  to  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  of 
the  district. 

A  man  whose  previous  training  had  been  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry  would  scarcely  be  regarded  with 
favour  by  bank  directors,  should  he  seek  to  enter  their 
service ;  and  it  is  a  striking  proof  of  Mr.  Guthrie's 
capacity,  vigorous  common  sense,  and  power  of  deter- 
mined application,  that  he  was  able,  on  an  emergency,  to 
|)lay  the  banker  not  only  respcctablv,  but  with  credit. 
Mr.  Don  informs  us  that,  to  his  astonishment,  in  a  month 
ur  two  Mr.  Guthrie  had  made  hiinsoll'  familiar  with  al' 
the  details  of  his  new  occupation  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
two  years  during  which  lie  was  virtually  agent  of  the 
lirechin  Branch   Bank,  the  manager  in  the  liead-offii'e  at 
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Dundoc  siiifl,  "If  you  only  preach,  sir,  as  well  as  you 
have  hanked,  you  will  he  sure  to  succeed." 

The  urrangements  of  the  day  in  the  Brechin  Ihinlf 
five-and-forty  years  ago  were  curious  hy  contrast  with  ou. 
times.  Instead  of  closing  early  in  the  afternoon,  husiness 
was  hriskest  throughout  the  evening ;  hut,  by  way  of 
compensation,  the  bank  door  was  regularly  locked  twice 
a  day,  an  hour  each  time,  to  enable  the  agent  and  his 
clerks  to  enjoy  dinner  and  tea  in  peace ! 

Mr.  Don  well  remembers  that,  in  front  of  tlic  desk  at 
which  the  clerico-banker  sat,  were  invariably  to  be  found 
an  open  volume,  and  a  capacious  snutl-box  whose  contents 
rapidly  diminished ;  for  he  had  early  begun  the  practice 
of  snufF-taking — his  mother  was,  all  her  life,  a  snuffer — 
a  practice  which,  in  after  years,  he  advised  none  to 
acquire,  but  which  he  continued  to  the  last  to  enjoy.* 

Besides  the  book,  however,  which  lay  near  the  ledger, 
and  which  he  perused  with  avidity  during  the  lulls  ot 
bank  business,  Mr.  Guthrie  was  carryins:  on  »:  i  ly  ot 
another  kind.  From  behind  that  counter  he  was,  during 
these  two  years,  studvinp:  human  nature  in  its  many 
aspects,  the  knowledge  of  which  proved  oi*  use  to 
him  in  dealing  with  men  and  women  in  another 
sphere.     Through  life,  this  faculty  of  a  keen  observation 
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♦  An  English  correspondent  sends  us  the  fo'lowing : — "  Sometliing 
like  thirty  years  afi;o  I  formed  one  of  a  party  on  a  fishing  exiicditioii 
to  Innerleithen.  Wo  travelled  by  stage-coach,  and  occui>iod  the  front 
scat.  A'ery  soon  after  starting,  we  all  took  to  smoking,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  passenger  at  the  back  got  the  full  benefit  of  "ur 
'clouds.'  This  was  not  a  very  enviable  position  for  our  fellow-traveller  , 
and  so  one  of  us  asked  him  if  our  smoking  was  disagreeable,  receiving; 
the  following  characteristic  reply  :  '  I  cannot  say  it  is  altogether  agrie- 
able,  but,  nevertheless,  I  won't  ask  yon  to  stop;  for,  let  me  tell  ye,  that 
though  I  don't  smoke,  I  am  very  fond  of  a  pinoli  of  suufiF,  and  as  1 
would  not  give  up  snufling  '(jr  any  of  you,  1  lajuiot  well  ask  you  cii 
my  account  to  give  up  your  smoking  I  '  The  g  ntleman  my  friend  hail 
addressed  turned  out  to  bo  no  less  a  personage  thai'  Mr.  Guthrie  i,lii' 
was  not  a  D.D.  then;  who  was  on  his  way  in  do  sacramental  duty  in 
some  parish  near  to  Peebles.  '  Doing  unto  others  as  you  would  be  doni: 
b\,'  was,  1  believe,  uppermost  in  his  breast  till  the  cud  of  his  useful 
life." 
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was  a  marked  feature  of  his  character,  and  ceasek's>ly  iit 
work.  He  combined  with  it  an  equally  constant  habit 
of  putting  questions  to  all  sorts  of  people,  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  by  means  of  which  he  was  ever  adding  to 
his  stores  of  information. 

Twelve  years  thereafter  he  wrote  to  his  youngest 
brother,  asking  his  aid  to  collect  some  money  in  Brechin 
for  the  building  of  a  school  in  his  destitute  Edinburgh 
parish,  and  thus  hiuiiorously  referred  to  these  old  banking 
days: — "Give  my  compliments  to  all  my  old  acquaint- 
ances who  used  to  do  business  with  me  in  the  Bank, 
bearing  that,  as  I  often  gave  them  out  money  on  their 
order,  I  hope  they'll  give  me  a  little  on  -iiy  petition  !  " 

His  occupation  at  this  peiiod,  though  in  it.self  a  secuUir 
one,  did  not  secularise  him.  He  gladly  availed  himself  of 
opportunities  to  preach,  and  thus — having  locked  up 
the  world's  money  on  the  Saturday  night, — of  offering 
next  day  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;  nor  that  only 
from  the  pulpit — for  on  several  occasions  it  is  remembered 
that  he  addressed  large  audiences  in  the  open  air,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brechin. 
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AiiHiKr-OT,  the  scene  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  early  minifitry,  is 
a  runil  parish  in  Forfarshire,  close  to  Arbroiith,  oil  the 
eastern  sua-bourd  of  Scotland,  and  lies  nearly  sixty  milen 
north  of  Edinburgh.  "Arbirlot"  is  a  contracted  form 
of  Aber-Elliof,  i.e.,  "at  the  mouth  of  the  Elliot" — a 
rocky  streamlet  which  traverses  the  parish ;  just  as 
in  "  Arbroath,"  wo  have  the  contracted  form  of  the 
ancient  name,  Aber-Brothock — the  Brothock  there  enter- 
injj  the  German  Ocean,  beside  an  abbey  magnificent 
even  in  ruins. 

The  only  distinctive  features  in  the  landscape  of  Mr, 
Gutlirie's  country  parish  are  to  be  found  along  the  gentle 
valley  of  the  Elliot,  The  stream  runs  near  the  village, 
underneath  a  steep  and  wooded  bank,  on  whose  edge 
stands  the  grey  tower  of  Kelly  Castle,  within  wl'.lch 
Mr.  Gutlirie  preached  for  many  months,  while  the  church 
was  being  enlarged.  His  fir 't  manse  stood  in  the  village. 
It  was  rc^pluced  by  another  (almost,  if  not  altogether  the 
best  manse  in  Scotland)  on  the  height  across  the  stream 
— a  spot  which  Mr.  Guthrie  selected  as  com"  inding  a 
view  of  the  sea.  The  village  itself  lies  in  a  secluded 
hollo sv  beside  the  stream,  where,  with  the  cottages 
nestling  in  their  greenery,  the  bridge,  the  mill,  and 
foimiing  water,  the  scene  is  more  than  ordinarily  pic- 
turesque.    It  has  almost  an  English  air — an  impression 
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strengthened  by  obsorvinj^  a  luxuriant  vino  on  one 
of  tbo  cottngo  fronts,  which,  as  the  villagers  used  to 
tell,  produced,  in  the  hot  summer  of  18-'j.  u  crop  of 
ripened  grapes. 

It  is  somewliat  remarkable,  and  proves  how  the  sur- 
name of  Guthrie,  unusual  in  Scotland  as  a  whoU»,  is 
frequent  in  Forfarshire,  that  three  of  ^Ir.  Guthrie's 
predecessors  in  his  rural  parish  were  Guthiics:  vi/.,  John, 
translated  to  Perth  in  1610,  and  appointed  Bishop  of 
Moray  in  1G23;  James  (not  the  martyr),  minister  of 
Arhirlot  in  1G25;  and  a  second  John,  about  KJOO.  The 
only  predecessor  of  Mr.  Guthrie  in  Arhirlot.  how- 
ever, whoso  memory  survives  in  history,  was  Jeorge 
Gladstanes,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  8t.  Andrew's.  Ilis 
name  is  associated  with  that  of  Archbishop  Spottiswoode, 
in  tlio  often  renewed  attempts  of  James  I.  and  Charles 
T.  to  undermine  tlie  Presbyterian  system,  and  introduce 
Episcopacy  into  Scotland.* 

AVhen  ordained  on  18th  May,  1830,  Mr.  Guthrie  was 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  Some  years  previously  he 
had  been  betrothed  to  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  James  Burns,  of  Brechin, t  their  engagement  having 
taken  place  when  he  was  twenty 4hree  and  she  just  sixteen 
years  old.  They  were  married  by  the  bride's  fatlier  on  6th 
October,  1830,  five  months  after  his  ordination  to  his  new 
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*  Gladstanes  was  succeeded  at  Arbirlot  by  David  Black,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  godly  ministers  of  his  time,  who  died  of  an  apoplectic 
stroke  when  in  the  act  of  administering  the  communion  to  his  ccmgre- 
Rdtion  there.  His  friend  and  former  colleague,  the  illustrious  Andrew 
iMelville,  in  a  Latin  poem  on  his  death,  names  and  describes  Arbirlot 
(Dt'litiae  Poetarnm  Scotorum,  tom.  ii.  p.  8'). 

+  If  Mr.  Guthrie's  was  not  a  "Levitical"  family,  Mrs.  Guthrie's 
certainly  is.  Her  father  v.:i9  the  eldest  of  four  brothers,  all  of 
whom  simultaneously  held  parochial  charges  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  viz.,  James  Burns,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
liinchin;  William  H.  Burns,  D.D.,  Kilsyth  (father  of  the  late 
William  C.  Burns,  Missionary  to  China,  and  of  the  late  Professor  Islay 
Burns,  D.D.,of  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow) ;  Robert  Bums.  D.D., 
formerly  of  St.  George's  Parish,  Paisley,  and  afterwards  minister  of  Knox's 
Church  and  Professor  in  Knox's  College,  Toronto  (whose  son  is  llol'ert 
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churgo.  Mnny  long  nnd  pleiisant  journcyings  did  thoy 
rtluirc  in  after  ycnrH,  visiting  together  most  pnrts  of  Britiiiu 
iind  many  portions  of  the  Continent;  but  theii*  mnrriago 
trip  was  limited  to  the  fifteen  miles  which  separated 
the  manne  of  Brechin  from  the  manse  of  Arbirlot — the 
journey  being  made  i.i  a  postchaise,  which  contained 
not  only  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  but  (a  strange 
custom  we  should  now  think  it)  a  sister  and  niece  of 
Mr.  Guthrie's. 

In  addition  to  tho  happiness  ho  found  at  his  own 
fireside  (increased  as  time  went  on  by  tho  prattle  of 
children's  voices),  Mr.  Guthrie  had,  while  at  Arbirlot,  his 
widowed  mother  as  u  near  neighbour ;  for  she,  with  her 
daughters,  spent  five  months  every  season  there,  to  bo 
near  her  son  and  to  cheer  him  in  his  Master's  service. 

His  life  in  his  country  parish  was  in  many  ways  an 
enviable  one.  His  calling  the  highest  and  holiest ;  his 
parishioners  manageable  in  point  of  numbers,  and  all  witli 
scarce  an  exception  members  of  his  flock,  he  soon  got  to 
know  every  man,  woman,  and  child  among  them.  Tho 
ideal  of  a  loving  father  in  tho  midst  of  his  family,  of  a 
trusted  shepherd  among  his  sheep,  wus  in  a  rare  degree 
realised.  Several  of  his  parishioners  '.night  bo  richer  men  ; 
but  as  neither  landowner  nor  professional  man  was  resi- 
dent, the  minister  was  frankly  concjded  the  highest  status 
in  the  district,  while  yet  tho  humblest  cottar  felt  that  in 
him  he  could  claim  n  friend.  No  doubt  tho  picture  bad 
its  other  side.  Faithful  in  rebuking*  sin,  he  did  not 
underlie  the  woe  pronounced  on  those  of  whom  "  all  men 
shall  speak  well."    But,  take  it  all  in  all,  tho  life  of 
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p.  Btirns,  D.D.,  Montreal) ;  and  George  Burns,  D.D.,  formerly  of  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick,  and  latterly  of  Tweedsmuir  and  Corstorphine, 
now  the  sole  survivor.  The  survivinij;  incmbera  of  the  Kev.  James  Burns' 
family  arc,  besides  Mrs.  Guthrio,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Bums  of  Kirkliston, 
two  daughters,  and  a  son  resident  in  Brechin.  By  her  mother's  side, 
Mrs.  Guthrio  is  cousin-gennan  to  Professor  David  Brown,  D.D.,  Aber- 
ilt'cn  ;  Charles  J.  Brown,  D.D.,  Edinburgh ;  and  Professor  William 
Chalmers,  D.l>.,  f-cmdon. 
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u  Scottish  miniHter  ut  ihut  period  in  ii  lurul  puiish  like 
Arbirlot  contuined  tho  olomontH  of  as  pure  happiness 
US  may  rcosonubly  bo  oxpcctod  in  tliis  worhl.  "  There," 
to  quote  his  own  words,  "  I  learned  to  lovo  tho  coujilry, 
and  form  a  high  estimute  of  the  kindness  and  sobriety,  of 
the  virtue  and  piety,  of  a  well-ordered  rural  population. 
Tho  lines  had  fallen  tome  in  pleasant  places.  Tho  moral 
aspects  were  much  in  harmony  with  the  physical,  of  a 
scene  where  the  fields  yielded  abundant  harvest,  and  the 
air,  loaded  with  the  fragrant  perfume  of  flowers,  rang  to 
the  song  of  larks  and  woodland  birds,  and  long  liiK's  of 
breakers  gleamed  ond  boomed  upon  tho  shore,  and  ships 
with  white  sails  flecked  tho  blue  ocean,  and  tho  Bell 
Rock  tower  stood  up  on  its  rim,  to  shoot  cheerful  beams 
athwart  tho  gloom  of  night — a  type  of  that  Cluirch 
which,  our  guide  to  the  desired  haven,  is  founded  on  a 
rock,  fearless  of  the  rage  of  storms."* 

lie  succeeded  a  very  old  man,  who,  dying  at  the  ago  of 
eighty-seven,  persisted  in  preaching  till  within  a  fortnight 
of  his  death.  Though  Mr.  Watson  was  popular  in  his 
(lay,  and  always  evangelical,  one  does  n^t  wonder  tluit,  in 
his  closing  years,  there  was  1  thargy  in  the  pews.  The  very 
Krst  sermon  of  the  new  mii.»ster  sounded  like  a  trumpet- 
call  :  the  repose  of  tho  sleepers  was  effectually  broken. 

^Ir.  Guthrio  determined  that  his  every  hearer  should 
understand  him ;  carrying  out  in  a  higher  sphere  T^ord 
Cockburu's  rule  while  at  the  bar  (an  anecdote  Mr.  Guthrie 
delighted  to  tell  as  an  illustration  of  the  witty  judge's 
sagacity) — "When  I  was  addressing  a  jury,  I  invariably 
picked  out  the  stupidest-looking  fellow  of  the  lot,  and 
addressed  myself  specially  to  him — for  this  good  reason  : 
I  knew  that  if  I  convinced  him,  I  would  be  sure  to  carry 
all  the  rest !  " 

Though  from  the  first  his  preaching  was  remarkable, 
it  is  apparent  from   the  manuscripts  of  his  sermons  at 

•  "  Studies  of  Character  "  (first  series),  p.  278. 
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Arliirlot  that  thi'io  was  a  stoody  dovclopniont  of  that 
|)(!culiur  8tyio  which  he  inoflc  at  U'ii;;th  so  ontircly  \\\h 
(twii.  "What  is  tohl  in  his  Aiituhiof^nipliy  ro^ardiiij,'  the 
piiiiis  lie  took  in  ptepariiig  liis  sormonH,  and  his  a(h)i)- 
lioii  increasiiif^'ly  of  a  pictorial  style,  is  homo  out  hy  the 
>lateni(iits  of  those  who  heard  him  preach  between  18JiO 
and  18IJ7. 

His  hrothor-in-law,   tiie  Rov.  J.  C.   liuuis,  writes  of 
t!ii>  earlirr  part  of  his  ministry  as  follows  : — 


"  Wbt'u  Mr.  (intlirio  was  Bottled  ns  minister  of  Arbirlot  bo 
Ipfcanic  niach  iiion;  of  a  iJiblo-studcut  than  bo  bad  booa  before, 
iiud  bis  discoursoH,  which  bo  prepared  witb  great  care  (iihIii;^ 
almost  exclusively  as  bis  help  '  Cruden's  Concordance  '  and  Pr. 
('hidii;ci>'  '  Scriiitmo  References'),  became  corrospondinply  in- 
structive and  interesting.  Though  bo  bad  possessod  bimself, 
innucdiatoly  on  socsing  bis  name  gazetted  as  presentee,  of '  Poh 
SynopsisCriticoruni,'  and  tbeCommentaricH  of  Thomas  Scott  and 
Mattbew  llonry  (I  got  a  conmusHion  next  morning  in  Edin- 
l)urgb  to  go  and  purchase  tbem),  be  made  comj)arativcly  little 
use  of  any  of  tbem.  Ho  preferred  Cruden  and  himself  to  tbom 
all— j.<v  bis  own  first  and  fresh  invprcssions  of  the  moaning 
of  the  passage  bo  was  expounding;  and  those  ho  set  bimself 
to  convey  in  the  plainest  and  most  familiar  language,  and  in 
the  most  vivid  and  tolling  form ;  so  tbat,  while  bis  exegesis 
might  sometimes  bo  at  fault,  and  was  always  defective,  he 
never  failed  both  to  get  and  keep  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
luid  to  put  tbem  in  possession  of  what  bo  wished  them  tu 
know. 

"  In  this  WLy  he  expounded  (I  think  on  each  alternate 
Sabbath)  tho  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  I  have  n  distinct  recollection 
of  admiring  the  viriiciouR)iens  which  bo  imparted  to  tho  sacred 
narrative,  and  the  novelty  which  old  familiar  thomop  seemed  to 
acquire  from  the  way  in  which  be  bandied  tbom.  I  remember 
w<'ll,  too,  bow  eagerly  attentive  a  congregation  ho  bad  to  preach 
to;  every  eye  and  ear  seemed  open,  wideawake;  there  was 
attention  even  where  there  was  not  approval- 

"  But  during  the  earlier  part  of  bis  ministry  at  Arbirlot — 
wbero  alone  I  bad  the  oppoiiu'iity  of  hearing  bim — ho  did  not 
discover  much  of  that  pictorial  power  in  wbich  bo  afterwards 
excelled  ;  still  less  of  tbat  artistic  finish  witb  wbich  (without 
s-eeniing  to  be  artistic,  or,  at  any  rata,  without  seeming  to  bo 
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artificiftl)  ho  Wiis  wont  afterwards  to  U8o  that  power.  Homo 
lincHH,  if  not  uncoiithnoHN  at  times,  wiih  cbaractoriHtic  of  liis 
style,  rather  than  classic  oloj^anco  or  houuty.  There,  however, 
amid  its  quiet  Hccnes  of  rural  loveiinoHs,  ho  learned  the  art  of 
illustrution  ;  and  I  supposo  it  was  in  part  his  exporience  in  his 
Sabbath-afternoon  liiblo-class  which  led  him  to  stndy  it,  and 
which  Borved  also  to  develop  his  own  rare  and  niiriviillnd 
capacity  for  its  use." 

The  congregation  at  Avbirlot,  contained  no  porsons  ut 
higher  Hoi-iul  standing  thiin  well-to-do  furniors  and  their 
lamiHcs.  In  the  Autobiography  there  is  allusion  to  one 
farmer  of  exceptional  cultivation  ;  but  Mr.  Guthrie  Imd 
not  the  additional  stimulus  which  a  country  minister  might 
reel,  whoso  audience  comprises  the  family  and  guests  from 
the  neighbouring  manor-house.  Had  he  not  boon  (nuvl'ul 
always  to  give  his  people  the  best  he  had  to  give,  he 
might  have  sometimes  f.dlen  into  the  plight  wliich  a 
worthy  connection  of  his  own  had  occasion  to  regret 
when,  on  a  certain  wet  and  Ktormy  Sunday  at  Dun,  he 
resolved  (concluding  that  hi.s  auditory  would  be  of  tlu' 
scantiest)  to  reserve  his  carefully-prepared  discourse  lor 
a  more  favourable  occasion,  and  nuike  a  "  few  simple 
remarks  ;  "  but  what  was  his  horror  as  ho  entered  the 
pulpit  minus  his  MS.,  to  see  the  famous  Dugald  Stewart, 
then  visiting  the  Erskino  family  at  Dun  House,  seated 
in  the  family  pew  I  * 

More  than  a  generation  has  passed  away  since  Mr. 
Guthrie  began  his  ministry  at  Arbirlot.  But  it  were 
easy,  after  an  interval  of  even  forty  years,  to  present 
testimony  to  his  faithfulness  and  assiduity.  One  of 
his  co-presbyters  was  Mr.  McCosh,  then  of  Arbroath, 
afterwards  Professor  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and 
now  President  of  Princeton  College,  United  States. 
Dr.  McCosh's  relations  with  IMr.  Guthrie,  always  most 
intimate,  were  strengthened  by  his  mirrying  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  Alexander  Guthrie,  of  lirechin.     lie  has  kindly 

•  "  Pastor  of  Kilsyth,"  by  Ishiy  Burns,  D.D.,  p.  100. 
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flemished  us  with  some  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Guthrie's 
later  Arbirlot  life,  of  whjch  wc  gratefully  avail  our- 
selves : — 

"His  preaching,"  writes  Dr.  McCosh,  "had  already  (1835) 
the  character'.stics  which  afterwards  made  him  so  marked  a 
man,  and  made  him  what  I  was  accustomed  to  call  him,  'the 
pictorial  preacher  of  the  age.'  On  the  Sabbath  afternoons  he 
held  an  exercise  for  the  young,  and  there  he  began  to  let  out, 

at   first  timidly,  his  peculiar  gifts The  dull  eye  of  the 

cow-boy  and  of  the  servant-girl,  who  had  been  toiling  all  the 
week  among  the  horses  and  cows,  immediately  brightened  up 
as  he  spoke  in  this  way,  and  they  were  sure  to  go  back  next 
Sabbath  and  taKe  others  with  them.  It  should  be  added  that 
his  unsurpassed  power  of  illustration  Avas  always  employed 
to  set  forth  the  grand  old  cardinal  truths  of  the  Gospel. 

"His  prepa-'Ption  for  the  pulpit  was  conscientiously  careful. 
Possessed  of  a  ready  power  of  speech,  he  could  have  extem- 
po)•i>^ed  a  sermon  at  any  time,  and  thus  savi,d  himself  much 
labour.  But  dining  all  the  seven  years  he  was  in  Arbirlot,  I 
believe  he  never  rL.^ored  the  pulpit  without  having  his  discourse 
written  and  committed.  Had  he  acted  in  any  other  way,  he 
might  have  been  left  in  Arbirlot  all  his  life,  greatly  esteemed,  no 
doubt,  in  the  district,  but  without  ever  occupying  the  wide 
sphere  which  God  opened  to  him.  Even  in  writing,  he  kept 
an  audience  before  his  mind's  eye,  and  he  prepared  not  an 
abstract  essay,  but  an  address  to  be  spoken  to  men  and  women, 
to  young  men  and  maidens.  I  often  found  him  on  the  Satur- 
day night  amending  and  correcting  what  ho  had  written,  and 
tilling  his  mind  with  the  subject.  His  illustrative  style  made 
his  discourse  more  easily  remembered  by  himself,  as  it  was 
more  easily  remembered  by  his  audience. 

"  He  was  already  the  most  popular  minister  by  far  in  the 
district,  though  as  yet  scarcely  known  beyond  it.  In  all  the 
surrounding  country  parishes,  when  he  preached  at  the  week- 
day services  in  connection  with  the  dispensation  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  whole  people  rushed  to  hear 
him  ;  and,  in  Arbroath,  where  he  often  preached  on  the 
Sabbath  evenings  after  olKciating  at  home  during  the  day,  the 
churches  were  crowded  to  excess.  Some  hard  men  thought 
that  his  discourses  were  not  very  logical ;  some  finical  men  and 
women  regarded  his  Forfarshire  pronunciation  as  very  broad 
and  bis  illustrations  rather  vivid  ;  but  they  all  went  to  hear 
liim,  because  they  got  their  hearts  warmed. 
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"  Anil  here  I  am  tempted  to  remark  that  those  critics  have 
committed  a  great  mistake  who  represent  him  as  having  had 
no  other  quality  than  that  of  being  able  to  move  the  feelings. 
Deeper  down  than  even  his  power  of  exciting  emotion  by  his 
pictures,  was  a  foundation  of  sound  common  sense  with  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  pathos  was  an 
efflorescence  from  this  root.  Some  years  after  this,  Sir  William 
Hamilton  one  day  said  to  me  quietly,  '  Your  friend  Dr.  Guthrie 
is  the  best  preacher  I  ever  heard.'  I  answered  I  did  not 
wonder  at  the  opinion,  but  I  was  surprised  to  hear  it  expressed 
by  so  great  a  logician  of  one  not  specially  possessed  of  large 
logical  power.  He  I'eplied  with  great  emphasis,  'S'/r,  he  Im.'i 
the  lust  of  all  lofjic ;  there  is  but  one  .step  beturen  his  premise  uiid 
rtiiiclnsivn.'  I  am  not  sure  that  the  great  Edinburgh  meta- 
physician ever  uttered  a  profounder  saying  than  this. 

"  Mr.  Guthrie's  genius  always  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  in  some 
measure  that  of  Robert  Burns.  In  both,  there  was  the  same  basis 
of  masculine  sense  and  knowledge  of  humar.  character.  Young 
Walter  Scott  marked  in  Burns'  conversation  a  singular  mixture 
of  pathos  and  humour.  There  was  the  same  union  in  Guthrie's 
conversation  and  speeches.  The  question  has  often  been  put, 
How  are  those  two  dissimilar  qualities  so  often  combined  '?  I 
believe  the  answer  is  this ; — both  qualities  imply  a  sympathy 
with  human  nature. 

"  What  was  said  of  Burke  might  have  been  said  of  Thomas 
Cruthric — that  a  man  could  not  have  passed  five  minutes  with 
him  in  a  shed  to  which  they  had  been  driven  by  the  rain  with- 
out asking  who  this  man  is.  This  arose  from  his  sj-mpathy 
with  mun  as  man.  It  was  by  observation  and  by  conversation 
with  the  persons  he  met  that  ho  acquired  the  greater  part  of 
bis  extensive  knowledge.  No  doubt  he  was  a  reader  with  very 
marked  tastes.  He  liked  picture-books  and  Shakspeare,  and 
history  and  travels,  and  biography  and  medical  works  ; — he 
certainly  did  not  like  metaphysical  disquisitions.  But  he  was 
on  the  alert  to  get  information  from  the  people  he  met  with, 
and  he  must  have  been  a  very  stupid  or  a  very  stifl'  man  from 
whom  ho  could  not  extract  something.  He  loft  on  every  man 
the  impression,  that,  of  all  things,  he  was  most  interested  in  that 
man's  favourite  purfjuit,  and  he  encouraged  him  to  -peak  of  his 
craft,  whether  he  was  a  farmer,  a  shepherd,  a  sailor,  a  soldier, 
or  a  tradesman. 

"  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  his  taking  mo  up  on  one 
occasion  to  a  place  some  half-dozen  miles  off,  to  the  funeral  of 
a  co-prosbyter.  Wo  travelled  in  a  cart,  which  ho  liked  to  do  ; 
it  reminded  him  of  his  boyish  days,  when  he  and  other  children 
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went  out  to  the  country.  Wo  talked  of  the  departed  minister, 
who  was .  a  staunch  Moderate  ;  but  Mr.  Guthrie  maintained 
that  he  was  a  sincerely  pious  man,  thou{?h  brought  up  in  a 
bad  school.  The  cart  was  driven  by  his  servant-boy,  Sandy 
Hovells,  a  haljli)i' — that  is,  half  between  man  and  boy.  He 
talked  with  Sandy  about  the  things  Sandy  knew — the  farms, 
and  the  crops,  and  the  farmers,  and  the  servants ;  ever  and 
anon  giving,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  a  good  moral  or  religious 
reflection.  By  the  time  we  reached  (3armylie  I  believe  he  had 
drawn  out  of  Sandy  everything  he  knew. 

"  He  soon  became  a  popular  idol ;  and  the  country  people 
had  all  sorts  of  stories  about  him,  illustrating  his  kindness  of 
heart.  He  had  a  favourite  dog,  '  Bob,'  black,  rough,  and  un- 
gainly, much  attached  to  his  master,  but  no  way  amiable  to 
other  men  and  dogs.  This  animal  at  times  insisted  in  going 
into  church  while  his  master  was  preaching,  and  the  minister, 
in  the  midst  of  his  sermon,  would  open  the  pulpit  door  and  let 
him  in,  evidently  to  keep  him  quiet.* 

"  He  kept  his  own  congregational  library,  and  had  it  opened 
every  Saturday  evening  in  the  manse  to  give  out  books.  One 
night  I  was  present,  and  greatly  interested  in  the  scene.  Ho 
had  a  pleasant  word  to  everybody.  The  parish  patriarchs  came 
in,  not  only  to  return  their  book,  but  to  have  a  talk  with  him. 
He  asked  especially  for  the  man's  wife,  always  giving  her  u 
name,  '  How  is  Betty  ?'  and  got  the  whole  details  of  the  man's 
family  and  farm.  The  shy  boy  and  the  blushing  maiden  ap- 
proached him  with  considerable  awe,  but  felt  assured  when  ho 
named  them  {.nd  asked  about  their  parents,  and  they  went 
away  with  the  ineradicable  convictioi.  that  their  minister  loved 
them.  He  had  too  shrewd  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  to 
think  of  examining  them  on  the  books  they  took  out ;  but  he 
encouraged  them  to  talk  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  and  he 
noticed  what  books  and  parts  of  books  they  liked  best,  and 
turned  the  whole  to  their  good  and  his  own  good,  as  helping 
Lira  to  learn  how  to  preach. t   .... 

*  Another  informant  remcmhers  seeing  (his  actuallj- occur.  "Bob" 
lay  quietly  at  his  master's  feet  till  the  close  of  the  service ;  when,  tho 
blessing  having  been  pronounced,  the  people  were  vastly  amused  to  see  his 
fore-paws  laid  on  tho  book-board,  the  great  black  head  apjiearing  above 
it,  as  ho  gravely  surveyed  the  departing  congregation. 

t  Dr.  Guthrie  used  to  tell  that  frequent  inquiries  were  made  for 
"Adam's  Private  Thoughts,"  a  devotional  book  written  by  an  English 
clergyman  ot  that  name  in  the  last  century.  One  Saturday  evening  Mr. 
(tuthrie  thought  he  would  find  out  from  a  decent  man  what  made  him  so 
an.^iojs  to  have  that  particular  volume.  "  Ou,  sir,"  said  ho,  "  I  just 
wondered  how  they  could  mak'  oot  what  the  first  man's  private  thoughts 
would  be  aboot !  " 
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"  His  generosity  was  not  of  the  sentimental  but  of  the  genuine 
character ;  ho  had  not  only  a  heart,  but  his  heart  was  in  the 
right  place.  At  his  house  the  afflicted  were  welcomed  and  the 
poor  relieved,  and  every  parishioner  went  away  happy,  and 
with  a  prepossession  in  behalf  of  religion  which  had  been  so 
recommended,  and  likely  to  come  to  the  church  to  hear  him 
preach  next  Sabbath. 

"  Arbirlot  lay  two  or  three  miles  from  Arbroath,  into  which 
he  came  very  frequently.  My  home  became  his  house  of  call 
when  he  or  Mrs.  Guthrie  came  into  town.  And  here  let  me 
remark  that  he  had,  in  his  wife,  one  in  every  way  a  '  help- 
meet '  for  him.  She  attended  most  carefully  and  judiciously 
to  every  domestic  duty,  and  he  had  thus  no  household  care 
lying  upon  him.  She  was  ever  kind  to  his  people,  uud  greatly 
increased  his  usefulness  in  his  parish.  Full  of  equanimity, 
when  he  was  excited  she  was  calm,  and  while  she  appreciated 
his  genius  and  evidently  enjoyed  his  jokes,  she  never  attempted 
to  copy  or  rival  him  in  his  personal  peculiarities. 

"  Whenever  I  had  an  idle  half-day  I  walked  out  to  his  place, 
where  he  always  received  me  with  a  roar  of  welcome.  In  the 
summer  season  we  went  out  and  rolled  on  the  grass.  The 
cattle  in  the  field  would  gather  round  and  sniff  at  us  ;  then  he 
would  spring  up  and  delight  to  see  them  startled  and  scamper- 
ing off.  '  What  a  lovely  eye!  so  soft  and  expressive,'  he  would 
say,  *  the  ox  has.  People  think  the  simile  vulgar,  but  old  Homer 
must  have  had  a  fine  sense  of  beauty  when  he  described  a  goddess 
as  "  the  ox-eyed."  '  As  the  lark  flew  up  singing; — '  That  bird 
rebukes  you  and  me '  (we  had  been  talking  on  some  anxious 
subject)  ;  *  it  has  no  cares,  and  it  sings.  The  farmers  are  apt 
to  look  on  the  birds  as  pests;  but  the  birds  keep  down  the  grubs, 
and  the  grubs  may  limit  certain  plants,  and  these  plants  have 
their  use,  though  they  may  require  to  be  restrained :  and  so,  if 
you  were  to  destroy  that  bird,  you  would  throw  the  economy 
of  nature  into  confusion.'  (That  saying  of  his  was  brought 
vividly  to  my  mind  when  I  found  them  bringing  sparrows  from 
Britain  to  keep  down  the  insects  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia.) 
Or  we  would  go  down  a  mile  to  the  shore  of  the  German  Ocean, 
and  watch  for  hours  the  sea  anemones  in  the  rocky  pools  ;  and 
as  he  described  to  me  their  habits,  which  he  had  carefully 
noted,  he  would  drop  a  little  stone  into  their  cavity,  and  make 
me  mark  how  they  rejected  it,  while  they  clasped  and  digested 
their  appropriate  food.  He  was  sure  there  was  a  good  and 
intelligent  Being  guiding  that  creature,  he  could  not  tell 
how.  And  then  he  would  tell  me  a  funny  story  of  some 
Brechin  character,     '  One  of  the  vainest  men  I  ever  knew  was 
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Willy .     On  one   occahion  he  paid  a  visit  to  Edinburgh, 

dressed  in  high  boots  with  yellow  tops.  He  came  back  in  the 
same  steamboat  with  the  hangman,  who  was  about  to  execute 
a  woman  in  Montrose.  Several  hundred  people  had  gathered 
on  the  quay  at  Arbroath  to  give  the  hangman  a  warm  recep- 
tion. The  hangman,  seeing  them,  got  on  shore  early,  and 
addressing  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  pointed  to  Willy  as 
the  hangman,  and  then  walked  quietly  on.  Willy  had  his 
vanity  considerably  wounded  when  he  found  men,  women,  and 
boys  bespattering  him  with  mud,  tearing  his  clothes,  and 
threatening  to  tear  his  body  in  pieces  !  '  Then  we  talked 
seriously  about  the  wisest  way  of  helping  on  the  cause  of  tiie 
reformation  of  the  Church  of  Scotland." 

Mr.  Dick,  now  resident  in  Edinburgh,  a  parishioner 
of  Mr.  Guthrie's  during  his  whole  Arbirlot  ministry, 
thus  writes : — 

"  Mr.  Guthrie's  future  popularity  as  a  preacher  was  indicated 
at  the  very  outset.  I  recollect  the  first  text  he  preached  from 
at.  Arbirlot — 1  Thess.  v.  23  :  '  And  the  very  God  of  peace 
sanctify  you  wholly.'  I  was  too  young  to  recollect  much  of 
the  sermon,  but  I  remember  this — the  name  of  Christ  seemed, 
as  it  were,  ringing  in  my  ears.  It  was  the  golden  thread  that 
bound  all  the  sermon  together. 

"  The  text  of  his  first  '  Action  Sermon,'  before  dispensing  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  was  Matt.  x.  82,  33  ;  and 
in  connection  with  this,  I  feel  called  upon  to  give  my  humble 
testimony  to  the  faithfulness  which  was  manifested  by  my 
pastor  in  admitting  me,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  the  Table 
of  the  Lord.  I  remember  how,  after  repeated  exumination 
of  all  the  young  communicants  together,  we  were  taken 
aside,  one  by  one,  at  the  last  interview,  and  very  seriously 
and  faithfully  addressed  upon  the  important  step  about  to  be 
taken,  before  giving  us  our  '  tokens '  of  admission  to  that 
sealing  ordinance." 

The  Records  of  the  Kirk-Session,  too,  indicate  not  only 
^Ir.  Guthrie's  unceasing  diligence  in  working  the  parish, 
but  also  liow  thoroughly  he  carried  out  the  Presbyterian 
ideal, — making  his  elders  fellow-labourers  with  himself 
in  household  visitations,  prayer-meetings,  and  general 
superintendence  of  the  flock.     ^lost  of  these  elders  were 
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older  men  thiin  himself,  and,  of  the  eleven,  one  alone 
survives.  To  this  venerable  man  let  us  now  introduce 
the  reader. 

David  Key's  cottage  was  a  favourite  resort  of  ^\r. 
Guthrie;  and  often  did  the  elder's  noisy  loom  conK- 
to  a  standstill  as  the  minister  was  seen  lifting  the  dour- 
latch  to  have  a  friendly  chat,  the  invariable  preliminary 
to  which  was  a  leisurelv  exchange  of  snuff-boxes.  After 
his  settlement  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Guthrie  continued 
to  correspond  with  this  humble  friend ;  and  we  are 
tempted  to  give  an  extract  here  from  one  of  David's 
letters  to  his  old  pastor,  not  only  because  it  indicatc> 
the  hold  Mr.  Guthrie  had  of  his  people's  affections,  but 
because  the  writer  (a  hand-loom  weaver  till  age  dis- 
abled him)  is  himself  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  men 
who  compose  the  best  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  Oui 
English  readers  would  be  astonished  did  they  know 
how  keenly  interested  these  people  have  always  been 
in  ecclesiastical  questions,  how  much  they  think  and  speak 
about  them.  The  common  people  understood  the  principle.- 
at  stake  in  the  conflict  that  terminated  in  1843.  Thf 
Disruption  was  essentially  a  popular  movement ;  had  it 
been  merely  fostered  and  urged  on  by  ecclesiastics  fm 
their  own  ends  (as  has  been  sometimes  alleged)  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  never  could  have  a^s  imed  its  present 
proportions,  or  become  the  power  in  the  laud  it  is: — 

'' Arfjir/ot,  Jinmarii  \r,//i,  1840. 

"  I  have  just  sat  down,  after  a  long  interval,  to  write  a  f  ■•. 
lines  to  my  never-to-be-forgotten  friend  and  pastor.  .  .  .  Ah  '; 
iloar  sir,  you  little  know  the  remomranco  of  our  'Deji/ 
Thomas,'  as  you  are  familiarly  called  among  your  waiui 
hearted  friends  in  Arbirlot  ;  and  this  brings  a  striking  remailv 
across  rcy  mind,  which  I  cannot  forget.  It  happened  on  u 
Sabbath  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  I  had  Ijcen  at  a  funeral  that 
day,  and  I  was  sitting  on  a  gravestone  in  the  churchyard,  wait- 
ing for  the  time  of  going  into  church ;  and  our  friend  Davi'I 
Gibson  *  came   and  conversed  with   me    about   the  Sabbuih- 

*  See  A'iV"l.'iiigrapliy,  pa;,'!;  112. 
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schools  going  again  ;  and  he  was  as  nsual  making  remarks 
about  the  conducting  of  the  schools,  and  refl'erring  to  former 
]>ractice,  and  how  wo  did  when  you  was  advocating  the  cause 
of  education.  He  very  earnestly  exclaimed,  'Ah,  David, 
Maister  Guthrie  was  taken  away  from  us  by  Providence,  to 
l^et  us  see  ourselves,  for  we  did  not  see  his  Great  Master  above 
liim  ;  meaning,  our  attachment  to  the  creature  too  much  made 
us  Lose  sight  of  our  duty. 

"But  I  was  forgetting  to  inquire  at  you,  what  you  are 
thinking  about  the  state  of  matters  in  our  Church,  anent  the 
Strathbogie  ministers,  and  the  Court  of  Session  and  Commission 
of  the  General  Assembly.  The  people  of  Montrose  have  done 
their  duty  against  the  country  lairds  and  the  Modcrats  on 
Wednesday  last. 

"  You  should  get  the  people  of  Edinburgh  to  petition  the 
iiC'sisJature  for  the  abolition  of  patronage  altogether,  and  see  if 
the  other  Large  towns  would  follow,  and  parithes  throughout 
Scotland.  I  have  spoken  twice  about  a  meeting,  but  Mr.  Kirk 
says  there  is  plenty  of  time  yet  before  Parliament  meet  for 
;,'cneral  Busness,  as  the  Royal  Marrage  will  be  over  before  any- 
thing of  publick  business  be  brought  forward  ;  but  I  think  the 
sooner  people  petitions  the  better,  as  they  will  see  the  people 
aie  alive  to  their  spiritual  priviledges 

•'  Dear  sir,  I  hope  you  will  write  me  soon  what  you  think 
will  be  the  issue  of  the  struggles." 


The  writer  of  this  letter  is  still  alive  in  Arbirlot,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  80.  lie  was  visited  the  other  day  by  his 
minister,  the  Rev.  Richmond  S.  Thomson,  of  the  Free 
Church,  Arbirlot,  along  with  a  friend,  who  kindly 
took  down  the  following  dialogue,  the  language  of  which, 
besides  being  pure  Angusshire  Doric,  is  so  racy  and 
(jmiint  that  we  have  thought  it  best,  while  abridging  it 
to  some  extent,  to  retain  it  in  its  original  form : — 


Mr.  Thoinsov.  How  old  are  you,  David  ? 

David  Key.  Eighty-six,  sir,  and  my  wife  there,  she's  eighty- 
three. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  Mr.  Guthrie's  first 
^sermon  in  Arbirlot  ? 

A.  Aye,  wccl,  Minister.  There  was  a  terrible  mote  *  o'  folk  the 
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first  Sabbftth,  nnxious  to  see  if  he  would  bo  like  Muister  Watson 
that  was  aforo  him.  Maister  Watson  preaclied  withoot  a  papei 
till  he  was  eighty,  and  then  he  read  seven  year',  till  ho  was 
eighty-seven,  and  then  he  deed,  ye  see.  But,  as  I  was  tellin" 
ye,  he  used  the  paper  for  seven  year',  and  was  gettin'  unco  * 
dry  ;  so  we  was  watchin'  if  oor  new  minister  wad  be  ony 
brisker-like.  Maister  Guthrie,  he  gi'es  oot  the  text  frao  the 
Header's  Bible,  +  and  syne  he  shut-to  the  book.  At  that,  auld 
William  Airth  (William  was  the  smith,  yo  ken)  stood  up  in  his 
seat  the  way  sometimes  we  was  allowed  in  thae  days,  if  yo'd 
been  sittin'  ower  lang.  He  was  reckoned  a  terrible  critic  upon 
men.  Up  he  started  till  his  feet,  and  I  tell  ye,  he  stood  like  a 
brod  \  the  whole  time,  and  forgot  to  sit  doon  !  So,  when  the 
kirk  cam'  oot,  a'body  was  gatherin'  at  the  end  0'  the  brig,  and 
the  foremost  cries  to  auld  William  Airth,  the  smith,  "  Weel, 
William,  what  do  yoxi  think  the  day,  you  that's  heard  sae  mony 
preachers — what  do  ye  think  0'  him  ?  "  Says  William,  pressin' 
past  them,  and  speakin'  to  himsel'  like,  "  That's  the  preacher. 
lads,  that's  the  proncher !  "  I  mind  o'd  wee! :  he  just  did 
wonderfu'  at  the  \  ery  tirst. 

Q.  As  you  were  an  elder  after  that,  you  would  get  to  know 
the  minister  well  ? 

A.  Ye  see,  when  Maister  Guthrie  cam',  there  was  just  three 
elders  in  the  parish  ;  and  I  was  ane  0'  aught  §  that  was  added 
on,  and  that  made  eleven ;  and,  as  I  have  heard,  we  was  tte-- 
first  elective  II  session  in  Forfarshire.  Mr.  Guthrie  was  seven 
year'  and  a  half  here,  and  he  tried  'most  a'thing,  and  he  made 
a  gi'eat  stir  in  his  new  ways.  He  keepit  prayer-meetings  ance 
a  week  in  the  elders'  booses.  The  man  0'  the  hoose  read  a 
chapter  and  gave  a  prayer,  and  syne  the  minister  himsel'  read 
and  explained.  And,  iorbye,  he  sent  heaps  o'  tracts  aboot 
amang  the  folk,  and  was  constantly  at  something  or  ither  in  the 
improviu'  way. 

Q.  And  how  were  these  movements  liked  ? 

A.  They  caused  a  heap  0'  speakin'.     One  day,  John 

says  to  me  (him  and  me  was  great  freends,  tho'  he  didna  belong 

•  Very. 

t  The  Sabbath  duties  of  the  "Reader"  (who  was  usually  the  school 
master),  originally  more  extensive,  became  gradually  narrowed  to  reading 
trie  Scriptures  during  the  assembling  of  the  people.  This  pinctice  was  at 
one  time  common  in  Scotland,  but  is  now  abandoned.  The  Reader's  ^esk 
was  commonly  called  the  ''lateran"  (lectein). 

X  As  stiff  as  a  board. 

\  One  of  eight. 

II  That  is,  the  elders  ordained  on  this  occasion  were  elected  by  the  male 
communicants,  the  minister  and  existing  elders  having  the  right  of  veto. 
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to  oor  pftiish),  "  I  met  your  new  minister  gaein' to  Arbroath. 
He's  a  stranpe  man  that,  ye'vo  gotten  ;  he's  surely  no'  a 
practical  man,  that ;  they  tell  me  he  just  gathers  up  his 
preachin'  by  the  road."  So  I  says  to  hi:n,  says  I,  "Is  na'  ho 
practical  ?  Come  ye  across  to  me  i'  the  evenin',  and  see  him 
wi'  an  axe  whackiu'  awa'  at  his  trees,  and  see  if  he's  no  prac- 
tical !  "  Ye  see,  he  had  begun  to  tak'  in  the  braes  at  that  time  ; 
the  axe  fitted  him  tine  i'  thae  days,  and  he  soon  had  forty  acres 
under  crap.     It  was  wonderfu'  how  he  tried  a'  thing. 

Q,  Then  did  he  not  start  a  savings  bank  ? 

A.  Aye  did  ho.  Ye  see,  ho  kent  about  bankin' ;  but  I  never 
had  muckle  ado  wi'  him  in  that  direction.  And  ho  begun  the 
parochial  library,  and  had  an  annual  sermon  and  a  collection  to 
buy  new  books,  and  get  the  auld  mendit. 

Q.  Then  wasn't  he  strong  against  drinking  in  those  days  ? 

A,  He  was  that.  There  used  to  be  twa  "publics"  at  the 
Elliot,  and  he  got  them  putten  doon  ;  and  there  is  never  a 
public-hoose  in  the  village  since  syne.  And  when  the  drunk 
man  gaed  ower  the  heugh,"*'  and  was  found  down  in  the  burn 
drooned,  ho  gied  the  drinkers  a  terrible  redd-up  ;  f  in  fac',  ho 
never  seemed  to  forget  it  after,  but  was  aye  turnin'  the  deed 
body  up.  J 


I  ': 


*  A  cliflF. 

t  Exhortation  or  rebuke. 

X  On  tho  Sabbath  thereafter,  Mr.  Guthrie  proacbod  from  the  text 
"Awake,  ye  drunkard.^,  and  weep ;  and  howl,  yr  drinkers  of  wine,"  Joel 
i.  5.  At  the  end  of  his  M8.  he  haa  written  "  Arbirlot.  Docember, 
1833.  ^lan  killed  in  parish  in  state  of  intoxication — fell  over  rock.s 
at  Kelly."  From  this  sermon  we  make  the  following  extract;  — 
"  A  Roman  is  repn  sentrd  when  ho  wished  to  excite  tho  public  indig- 
nation a.'rainst  the  assassins  of  his  friend,  as  having  conveyed  the  pale 
bloody  and  bleeding  body  to  the  public  streets,  and  (lifting  up  the  mantle 
that  was  thrown  over  it  and  pointing  to  the  wounds  that  covered  it)  as 
having  then  and  there  called  for  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  tho  pitiles.s 
assassins.  And  if  anything  could  have  made  tho  drunkard  hate  his 
crime  or  the  sober  shun  it,  it  might  be  the  dead  body  that  in  this  church 
preached  better  against  the  crime  of  drunkenness  than  a  hundred  sermon.*. 
If  there  be  such  a  sinner  here  to-day,  1  would  rather  have  had  him  here 
some  days  ago.  I  can  now  only  tell  him  what  drunkenness  will  do,  but  I 
would  then  have  shown  him.  Ho  has  often  had  tho  warning  of  the  living  . 
he  would  then  have  had  the  warning  of  the  dead.  Though  warned  in 
vain  against  drunkenness  at  a  Communion  Table ;  though  the  vow  taken 
over  the  body  of  Christ  has  been  given  to  the  winds  of  heaven,  yet, 
perhaps,  by  divine  grace,  this  horrid  spectacle  might  have  sobered  him 
for  ever ;  and  though  the  entreaties  of  bis  parents,  of  his  wife,  of  hi.s 
children,  of  his  friends,  and  of  his  minister  have  failed,  he  might  have 
hoard  with  cift  ct  the  dead  body  .'ayiug  to  him,  '  Awake,  ye  drunkard, 
and  weep  and  howl.'  The  body  is  now  consigned  to  the  grave,  the  soul 
to  the  judgment  of  llini  who  made  it;  but  I  cannot  lot  such  an  event 
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Q.  What  nbout  Sabbath  Pt-hools  ? 

./.  Livng  Hynt'  they  had  Sabbath  flchools,  in  Maistor  Watson'a 
time,  but  they  were  droppit.  So,  when  Maister  (luthrio  cam', 
bo  was  for  the  Sabbath  schoolu  gotten  up  again,  and  called  on 
me,  as  ane  o'  the  auld  teachers ;  and  we  started  afresh,  and  had 
three  schools  in  difi'ereut  parts  of  tiie  parish. 

Q.  Then,  did  many  more  people  begin  to  come  to  the  church 
after  the  new  minister  settled  hero  ? 

A.  Aye,  a  terrible  diflerence.  She  was  thin  planted  in  the 
auld  time  ;  but  after  Maister  Guturio  cam',  the  kirk  was  filled 
haigh  up  and  laigh  doon.*  The  folk  would  come  milos  and 
miles  to  hear  him.  Lots  o'  Arbroath  folk  cam'  regular,  ye  see  ; 
and  frae  Boysack  Muir, 

Q,  How  fur  is  Boysack  Muir  ? 

A.  It's  four  mile'  frae  here ;  but  you  would  have  seen  the 
road  from  Boysack  just  black  wi'  folk.  And  they  cam'  frae 
Panbride,  that's  five  mile.  There  was  twa  auld  women  frae 
Panbrido  in  red  cloaks,  and  as  there  was  no  seats  for  them, 
they  sat  ever  at  the  foot-step  o'  the  pulpit  stair ;  and  they 
brought  their  bit  piece— ^thae  wives  wi'  their  red  cloaks-— and 
V,  .'d  hae  stayed,  if  there  was  afternoon  or  evening  service. 
And  by-and-by  the  kirk  was  untenable,  and  the  parish  appealed 
to  the  laird  to  build  a  new  kirk,  and  mak'  it  bigger  ;  and  so  an 
extra  aisle  was  added,  and  the  middle  loft  f  put  in.  He  never 
went  awa'  on  Sundays  i'  thae  days,  and  at  Sacrament-tim'^s  we 
had  a  terrible  traffic  o'  folk,  and  six  tables  commonly,  n  id  six 
hours  o'  services  to  begin  wi',  and  then  an  hour  o  an  interval, 
and  syne  in  again  for  the  evenin'.  Thae  was  grand  times,  sir, 
grand  times  ! 

Q.  Not  six  tables  surely,  David  ? 

A.  Aye,  six  at  the  very  least ;  for  the  Hunder-an'-Third 
Psalm  was  aye  wecl  dune  by  the  last  table  ;  and,  ye  see.  wo 
could  only  gie  them  aught  lines  for  ilka  ane  :J;  o'  the  sorvicrs, 
and  she  was  aye  terriblys  throw  §  by  the  hinder  end  o"  the 
t.ibles.     I  mind  ane  o'  thae  days  there  was  an  auld  deceni-like 
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]iass  without  cnik'iivotiiinrf  to  imin-ovo  it  by  scttinp^  before  you  .>omo 
views  of  this  crime  which  may,  by  the  Divine  blessinp^,  fihiiku  >  ;!'  the 
fatal  shimhor."  .... 

JMr.  (iuthrie  iireviiilcd  upon  the  Factor  to  make  it  a  condition  ot  ob- 
taining a  lease  in  Arbirlot  that  no  house  should  be  used  for  the  sale  of 
drink.  Nor  did  he  neglect  thi;  living  sufferers;  for  when,  a  few  daya 
after  the  terrible  occurrence,  the  widow  of  the  poor  wretch  came  to  the 
village  in  searcli  of  her  husband,  IMr.  Guthrie  took  a  great  interest  in  her 
case,  and  raised  above  £20  for  her  relief. 

*  High  up  and  low  down.  t  Gallery. 

X  Each  one.  §  Very  nearly  finished. 
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man  earn'  in  lato,  and  tlicro  was  not  a  Hinj^'Ie  fit  o'  room  for  liim 
to  sit  (loon.  So  Miiihter  Oiitbrio  Hto|)H  in  his  proncbin',  and 
says  loud  oot,  '•  I  don't  like  to  seo  an  honest  old  man  stand 
while  younfjor  men  sit."  hut  that  had  no  eti'rc'  ;  so  he  goes  on 
louder,  "  I  just  as  well  like  to  see  a  poor  man  sitting  as  a  rich." 
Syne  they  made  room  for  the  auld  man. 

Q.  Then  had  you  never  more  than  one  sermon  ? 

A.  Aye,  wo  had  a  Sabbath  class  every  Sabbath  afternoon, 
rnd  even  in  ihe  afternoon  ye  would  na  hao  gotten  a  seat  i'  the 
body  o'  the  kirk,  she  was  that  fu" ;  and  ho  used  to  make  grown- 
up folk  recite  questions  and  hymns,  and  then  ho  would  ha' 
ta'ou  up  the  subject,  and  lectured  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
just  even  on  ;  and  eh  !  sirs,  he  made  it  sae  interestin'  » nd 
attractive. 

(,,'.  Then  he  had  always  been  fond  of  illustrating,  had  he  ? 

A,  lUustratin',  sir,  what's  that  ? 

Q.  Oh,  using  illustrations  and  figures  from  the  sea,  and 
so  on. 

A.  Pointedly  I  Lots  o'  illustrations  frae  the  sea,  and  the 
earth,  and  the  air,  and  onything  that  cam'  handy.  Illustrations 
extraordinar'  !  He  was  a  oady-wittit  man  ;  and  then,  when 
he  lookit  in  to  see  a  body,  he  was  just  as  hame-ower*  as  a 
neeghbour.  In  fact,  I  would  say,  he  didna  ken  onything  about 
pride.  He  was  aye  real  couthy,f  yo  seo.  He  beat  a'  thing  for 
that ;  and  sae  humoursome  and  fond  o'  a  joke.  He  would 
begin,  "  That  puts  me  in  mind,"  and  so  on  ;  and  yo  boot  \  to 
laugh,  ye  couldna'  help  it.  Thc\)  kent  that,  the  Arbroath 
folk,  at  their  Voluntary  Controversy  raeetin's  they  had,  when 
there  was  an  uproar,  and  they  rose  in  the  gallery,  he  would  ha' 
cried  out,  half-laughing,  "Oh,  that  just  minds  me  o'  sic'  and 
sic'  a  thing,"  and  the  folk  a'  burst  oot  a-laughin',  so  they 
couldna'  riot  after  that. 

Q.  He  had  always  plenty  to  say,  had  he  ? 

A.  TuoosANDS  !  He  never  had  to  rummage  long  for  a  word. 
A  ready-wittit  man,  1  wull  say  that. 

Q.  Did  he  use  a  set  of  formal  prayers,  as  many  old  ministers 
did  m  church  ? 

A.  Form  o'  prayers,  sir  ?  Eh,  na  !  His  pruyers  was  aye 
altered,     ie  see,  he  had  u  great  flow. 

Q.  Did  he  not  get  a  call  soon  after  he  came,  before  the  time 
he  left  you  V 

A.  Aye,  to  Greeuside,  in  Edinburgh.  The  village  was  in  a 
terrible  steer  aboct  it.     He  wouldna  gang  at  that  time.     But  I 
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novor  saw  a  greiitor  reiirin'  i"  tbo  imrish  ahoot  oiiytliiiijf  tlmn 
thoro  was  wbou  the  word  got  oot  aljout  tbo  (ireeiiHiiles  wiuitin' 
liini. 

Q.  Wore  tbo  parinbi  )iu'rs  not  vorj' ill-iiloasod  tben,  Oavid, 
wbc'ii  bo  did  go  away  '.* 

A.  lU-ploasod,  ca'  ye  it?  lU-ploasod  !  I  tell  ye  tbey  wore 
grcetin',  tboy  wore  a'  greetin'  ! 

It  is  a  special  a(lvantaf>:e  of  tlie  Prosbytoriaii  C'lmrcli, 
that  by  lior  organi/atioii  each  individual  ininintcr  realises 
a  personal  interest  in  the  niovcnient.s  of  the  whole  l)ody. 
He  is  no  isolated  unit,  who  feels  himself  helpless  to  check 
tendencies  at  work  within  the  Church  of  which  he  honestly 
disapproves,  and  who  strives  to  forget  the  dangers  that  are 
rife,  in  the  praiseworthy  diligence  with  whieh  he  eultivates 
his  own  little  corner  of  tlie  vineyard.  The  rr(;sltyterian 
system  gives  every  minister  a  permanent  seat  and  vote 
in  her  Church  Courts  ;  thus  the  humblest  country  pastor 
exerts  a  certain  iuHuence  on  the  Church's  action,  and, 
should  he  possess  taste  and  talents  for  it,  is  free  to  take 
'  his  share  in  the  deliberations  which  aflect  her  destiny 
,  and  well-being  in  the  Presbytery,  the  Synod,  and  the 
General  Assembly.* 

In  Uiter  life,  Mr.  Guthrie  took  comparatively  little 
part  in  Church  CouiiS ;  but,  during  hisArbirlot  ministry, 
he  was  scarce  ever  absent  from  the  Presbytery  meetings, 
'ind  looked  forward  with  zest  to  his  monthly  visit  to 
Arbroath  on  those  occasions.      In  the  general  business  of 
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•  It  may  be  well  to  e.\plain,  for  the  benefit  of  our  non-prcsbyteriiin 
roadors,  that  the  j?overuing  bodies  under  the  Presbytorian  system  are 
Kiuk-Sessions,  riiEsnYTKiuKs,  iSynods,  and  (Jknekai,  Assemhi.iks. 
Each  conujiogation  has  a  Kikk-Session,  consisting  of  the  minister,  wlin  is 
"  Jlodorator,"  and  of  lay  '•  elders,"  fhosen  by  the  communicants.  Tin- 
Presbytery  consists  of  all  the  ministers  and  a  lay  represent  itivo  from 
each  Kirk-Ses>ion,  within  "the  bounds."  'I'he  Syncnl  consists  of  crrtain 
Contiguous  Presbyteries  \mitfd  together.  'J'he  (Jencral  Assembly  is  tlii' 
Siiiiremo  Court  of  the  I'hunh,  pussessed  of  thehigliest  executive  authority, 
and  the  source  of  legislation.  Jt  consists  of  elericul  and  lay  depuiies  from 
all  the  Presbyteries  of  the  Church.  '1  he  above  statement  li(jlds  true  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  slight  moditieu- 
tions  in  particular  instances. 
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the  rrc»l»yt('i y  he  t()(»k,  indeed,  11  leadinp;  part  ;  and  in 
lHy«)  lu«  was  elected  Prenbytery  elerk — an  appointniort 
wlueli  shows  the  opinion  entertained  by  hie  brethren 
of  his  business  eapaeity.  Tn  the  h^ss  freciuent  meetingn 
ol'  the  Synod  of  Anf^us  an«l  MearnH  he  took  his  share; 
and  came  up  to  PMinburfj;h  ibr  tlio  General  AHsemblies  of 
1HM;>,,  1H;{J,  and  XMh. 

At  the  time  of  his  settlement  in  Arbirlot,  the  question 
of  Lay  I'atronii<j;e  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  begin- 
ning to  be  keenly  discussed.  Simultaneously  with  the 
revival  of  spiritual  life  within  the  Church,  and  the  con- 
sequent growth  of  the  Evangelical  party,  a  desire  for 
freedom  in  the  choice  of  their  pastors  took  possession 
of  the  people  of  Scotland. 

The  existence  of  liay  Patronage  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  Secessions  from  the  Scottish  Church  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  of  the  Disruption  in  the  present.  Tn  the  course 
<jf  our  narrative,  it  will  bo  seen  how  the  Church's  action 
in  connection  with  Patronage  brought  her  into  collision 
with  the  Civil  Courts;  how,  in  that  collision,  the  great 
principle  of  her  spiritual  independence  was  infringed  and 
even  denied  ;  and  how,  the  TiCgislature  having  refused 
to  interfere,  the  Disruption  of  lH4;i  became  a  necessity. 
But  the  first  decision  of  the  Civil  Courts,  by  which  the 
Church  considered  her  rights  interfered  with,  was  not 
pronounced  until  after  !Mr.  Guthrie  had  left  Arbirlot  for 
Edinburgh ;  we  have  at  this  si  age,  therefore,  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  Patronage  alone. 

Lay  Patronage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  hud 
been  abolished  after  the  "Second  Reformation  "  in  1640, 
was  restored  by  Queen  Anne  in  1712.  From  that  time  on- 
wards it  had  proved  a  root  of  bitterness  within  the  Church's 
vineyard,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Evangelical  party,  under 
the  leadersliip  of  Dr.  John  Erskine,  Sir  Henry  Moncrieft', 
and  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  had  been  uniformly  directed 
*owards  its  extirpation.    Along  with  this  Auti-Patronuge 
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tnovotncTit,  hut  ([uitc  (listin^fuislmldc  iVoni  it,  was  tlu» 
assertion  of  "  N<»n-IntruHi()n," — tho  principle,  tlmt  \h  to 
siiy,  "  That  no  porwon  he  intnuUd  in  uny  ot  tht;  offiocH  of 
the  f'hurch  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congregation  to 
which  they  are  appointed."  Down  to  the  time  of  Dr. 
Andrew  ThoinHon's  death  in  iH-'il,  it  may  ho  said  gene- 
rally tiiat  the  Evangelical  party  contended  equally  for 
botii  these  ])rinciples.  Thereafter,  while  the  Anti- 
Pntronuge  agitation  "ontinued  to  he  pursued  hy  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  party,  the  eflbrts  of  the 
Kvangelicals  as  a  body  were  directed  ehieHy  towards 
(»btaining  such  inoditUuttion  of  the  law  of  Patronage  as, 
while  conRcrviiig  the  right  of  the  patron  to  nominate 
candidates  for  a  vacant  living,  reserved  to  the  congre- 
gation the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  any  candidat(>  so 
nominated.  h\  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  Kvangelical 
party  in  the  General  Assembly  of  I8.'i4,  constituting  for 
llie  first  time  a  majority  of  the  house,  i)assed  the  "  Veto 
Act,"  the  ohject  of  which  was  to  give  to  the  "male  com- 
municants, heads  of  families  "  in  any  congregation,  the 
light,  after  hearing  him  preach,  of  rejecting  the  patron's 
presentee. 

To  this  preference  of  a  temporising  policy,  as  he 
regarded  it,  over  an  out-and-out  Anti-Patronage  one,  it 
will  bo  ohserved  in  the  Autobiography  *  Dr.  Guthrie 
attributes  the  Disruption  catastrophe.  Ilis  belief  was 
that,  if  the  whole  J'^vangelical  party  had  coucentruted  its 
force  on  an  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  Patronage,  root 
and  branch,  such  an  agitation  would  have  proved  success- 
ful, and  the  collision  with  the  Civil  Courts  (which,  by 
bringing  the  question  of  the  spiritual  independence  of 
the  Church  into  dispute,  produced  the  Disruption)  would 
have  been  avoided.  Whether  he  was  right  or  wrong 
in  this  belief,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the  views  on 
Patronage  which  Mr.  Guthrie  from  the  very  first  sup- 
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ported,  came  ultimately  to  be  regarded  as  sound  by  the 
whole  Evangelical  party.  In  1833,  when  their  cause  was 
"the  forlorn  hope  of  a  feeble  and  despised  minority," 
]\Ir.  Guthrie  voted  for  the  total  abolition  of  Patronnge, 
as  much  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  that  position  then 
as  years  thereafter,  wlien  in  1842  it  became  the  watch- 
word of  the  whole  party.* 

The  I'resbytery  of  A  ibroath  witnessed  many  a  conflict 
on  this  question  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Guthrie's 
incumbency  at  Arbirlot.  The  following  letter  to  his  eldest 
brother  gives  us  a  curious  glimpse  into  that  reverend 
Court,  and  discovers  the  ])art  which  Mr.  Guthrie  took  in 
mooting  this  question  of  Patronage  there  at  u  very  early 
stage  : — 

"Manne  of  Arbirlot,  'th  Drcrmher,  1833. 

"  Dear  David, — I  believe  I  promised  to  write  you  what 
had  occurred  at  the  Presbytery.  ...  I  learned  Iroin  Cooper 
that  Mr.  Gleighad  been  iiKjuiring  at  him  whether  the  minister  ol' 
Arbirlot,  or  any  other  •  maker  of  mischief,'  was  to  disturb  the 
meeting  on  Wednesday  about  the  question   of  Patronage.   .  .  . 

"  Well,  Wednesday  came;  and  with  it,  in  came  Dr.  Trail,  and 
out  came  Mr.  Gleig,  who  would,  bad  the  vote  come  on,  [have] 
been  overwhelmed  by  no  less  than  live  elders,  who  came  up 
from  Arbirlot,  Barrie,  Kirkden,  Guthrie,  and  Arbroath,  stout  and 
strong  lor  the  battle.  Mr.  Gleig  was  aiuazcd  at  their  number 
— the  like  bad  never  been  seen  before  since  Arbroath  was  a 
presbytery ;  and  I  heard  him  say  with  amazement,  as  one 
stonr  and  stout-like  tbeman  appeared  at  the  table  with  bis  com- 
mission after  another,  '  How  many's  o'  them  '?  li's  Patronage 
that's  brought  them  here  ! ' 

"  I  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  disjoin  Muir  from  the 
Moderate  men  :  so  after  submitting  a  draft  of  the  petition  to 
Provost  Andson,f  I  waylaid  Mr.  M.  before  going  into  the 
Presbytery,  and  reading  it,  asked  him,  '  Will  you  support  that ".' 
I  intend  to  move  iis    adoption  to-day,' — whew    he  said,  '  It 

*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  tc  find  the  Established  Church  of  .Scot- 
land adoptini?  at  the  present  hour  a  policy  wliich  ainounts  to  a  praoticiil 
admission  that,  the  Anti-Patronage  views  of  the  me  i  of  forty  years  ago 
were  just. 

t  Chief  Magistrate  of  Arbroath,  or.f  of  the  lay  members  of  the 
Presbytery. 
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yon  will  tiike  out  tho  first  sentence  '  (which  contained  some 
clecliiration  of  no  great  importance),  *  md  put  it  oti'  to  next 
meeting,  which  I  think  you  ought  to  do  in  fairness  to  our 
opponents,  I  will  support  you,' — terms  which  i)oth  Provost 
Andson  and  I  readily  agreed  to.  He'll  he  forth  with  some 
uproarious;  philippic  against  us  at  next  meeting  ;  hut  then 
he'll  give  us  his  vote,  and  we  should  like  to  have  as  large  a 
majority  as  possihle. 

"  The  motion  is  the  same  as  the  Glasgow  one  and  Edinburgh 
Anti-Patronage  one, — to  abolish  the  Act  of  Queen  Anne,  luid 
leave  it  to  tho  Church  to  lay  down  a  plan  for  the  elecUon  of  a 
minister.  This  is  not  only  the  constitutional  way  of  settling 
the  matter,  but  it  will,  I  see,  go  to  remove  the  opposition  of 
some  ;  and  though  the  General  Assembly  may  not  at  once  put 
the  system  on  a  sufficiently  broad  basis,  yet  as  the  Assembly 
improves  new  and  more  complete  arrangements  will  be  intro- 
duced. 

"  After  we  had  met,  I  rose  and  gave  notice  of  my  motion.  I 
gave  them  the  proportion  of  Dissenting  meeting-houses  in  pro- 
portion to  the  churches  of  the  Establishment ;  I  gave  the  increase 
of  voluntary  societies  and  principles  ;  I  gave  them  the  news  of 
burgh  councils  throwing  tho  election  into  the  hands  of  the 
people ;  I  gave  them  the  immense  number  of  petitions  sent  up 
to  last  Parliament  for  abolition  ;  I  endeavoured  to  frightc- 
them  with  a  Radical  revolution,  and  finished  by  reading  my 
motion.  I  saw  [that] the  clause,  not  calling  upon  Parliament  to 
say  it  shall  belong  to  the  people  to  elect,  but  to  leave  it  to  the 
General  Assembly  to  say  who  shall  be  the  electors,  had  had 
its  effect.  Our  friend  Barclay  of  Lrnan  '  came  over  and  said 
with  a  botch  and  laugh,  '  That's  a  v  iSo-like  motion,  man,  that 
a'  body  can  support,  and  uane  o'  the  Radical  touches  ye  had 
afore  ! '  "   .  .  . 
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Of  this  Arbroath  Presbytery  and  Mr.  Guthrie's  part  in 
the  Anti-l*atronuge  agitation,  the  President  of  Princeton 
thus  writes  : — 

*  Uev.  lloliert  liarclay,  a  pursy  old  bncholor  and  a  j^rcat  oddity  ;  who, 
notwithstanding hia  poculiarities,  and  partly,  jxThaps,  because  of  thcni,  was 
much  liked  by  Mr.  Guthrie.  'I'hc  minister  of  Arbirlot  had  many  stories 
about  his  friend ;  amonf?  others,  that  so  wholes'tnie  a  dread  had  the  minister 
ot  Lunan  of  demoniacal  agency,  that  it  was  his  invariabb'  custom,  after 
extinn-uiBhino;  his  candle  at  nisj^ht,  to  leap  into  bed  '•  rlnse-footie,"  as 
IJarclay  ternuHl  it,  that  is,  with  the  feet  ]  aced  close  tou:elhi}r, — the  only 
infallible  tjuarantee,  in  b.is  belief,  a:4:ainst  the  hinder  one  being  seizicl 
b}  some  iuvisibl')  hand  1 
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"  At  the  close  of  the  year  1835  I  was  ordained  minister  of 
the  Abbey  Chapel,  Arbroath. 

"  On  surveying  the  co-presbyters  among  whom  my  lot  was 
cast,  I  found  some  old  men  of  the  Moderate  type  bent  on 
keeping  things  as  they  were,  and  some  young  men  who  after- 
wards rose  to  eminence,  eager  to  rf^form  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  make  her  thoroughly  evangelical  and  popular.  I 
soon  discovered  that  the  most  lemarkable  man  among  the 
brethren,  indeed,  the  most  notable  man  in  the  district,  was 
Thomas  Guthrie,  then  thirty-two  years  of  age,  of  a  tall  form, 
lank  and  bony,  with  very  marked  features  and  a  lively  manner, 
and,  I  may  add,  wearing  strong,  clumsy  boots.*  The  minister 
of  Arbirlot  was  palpably  the  master-spirit  in  the  Presbytery, 
and  in  the  social  gatherings  of  the  clergy.  He  made  every 
one  he  addressed  feel  that  he  sympathised  with  him. 
There  was  commanding  good  sense  in  all  he  said  when  he  was 
serious ;  there  was  such  expression  of  genuine  feeling  when 
anything  moved  him,  and  irrepressible  laughter  when  he  told 
hiH  humorous  stories ;  and  even  in  his  most  boisterous 
moments  such  a  profound  reverence  for  all  l,.at  is  good  and 
sacred. 

"Without  our  being  fully  aware  of  it,  we  were  passing 
through  a  great  era  in  the  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

"  The  son  of  an  Established  Church  father  and  of  a  Seceder 
mother,  and  of  a  Covenanting  stock,  Thomas  Guthrie  was  bent 
on  maintaining  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  bent  at  the  same 

•  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Taylor,  of  Flisk,  seeds  us  the  following,  which,  as  a 
(  urious  corroborution  of  Dr.  McCosh's  reniiiiiscence,  we  insert  here  : — 
"  Dr.  John  Ritchie,  the  great  Voluntary  It  iulcr,  had  charged  the  ministers 
of  theEstablLshed  Chuich  with  living  the  lives  of  Syharitf !,  faring  sumjitu- 
ously  every  day,  and  clothing  themselves  in  f»oft  rain. en t.  At  the  Arbroath 
meeting,  Mr.  CJuthrio  h.ad  to  reply  to  this.  He  was  standing  on  the  front 
of  the  jilatform;  liis  boots  were  .strong,  iron-clad,  country  boots,  and  hi.s 
trousers  all  besjiattered  with  mud — for  he  had  walked  in  from  Arbirlot. 
Looking  round  the  audience,  and  holding  out  his  foot,  he  pointed  to  it  and 
said,  '  My  friends,  Dr.  Kitchie  declares  that  we  are  a  set  of  dandies  ;  do 
you  call  that  the  foot  of  a  dandy  P  '  The  appeal  was  irresistible,  and  was 
rosjionded  to  'vith  great  laughter  on  the  part  of  the  audience,  and  with 
cheers  which  were  redtiubh'd  as  Mr.  Guthrie  stood  holding  out  his  foot 
and  looking  about  him  with  the  quietest  and  most  comical  smile." 

The  seijuel  of  the  story  is  equally  good  : — "  Dr.  Kitchie  was  struck  with 
the  effectiveuess  of  the  rei)ly.  At  a  substqueiit  meeting,  he  had  to 
answer  the  charge  that  his  party  were  'showing  the  cloven  foot.' 
The  Doctor  was  attired,  as  was  his  wont,  punctiliously, — kn(;e  breeches, 
silk  stockings,  and  diess  shoes.  So,  extending  his  shapely  limb,  he 
usked  with  an  air  of  triumph,  '  Do  you  call  that  a  cloven  foot  h ' 
Wheieupon  a  mechanic  in  the  gallery  shouted  out  in  a  gnilf  voii  e,  '  Tuk' 
uflf  the  shoe,  sir,  and  we'll  see  ! '  " 
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time  on  restoring  her  to  her  primitive  purity,  on  abolishing 
patronage,  and  securing  that  the  Gospel  should  be  preached 
purely  and  fervently.  He  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Lee,  at  that 
time  a  minister  in  Arbroath,'''  had  gained  great  reputation  in  the 
district  for  the  way  in  which  they  had  repelled  Dr.  Ritchie,  of 
Potter  Row,  when  he  came  to  Arbroath  to  spread  Voluntaryism. 
And  now,  just  because  he  had  defended  the  Church,  he  felt  he 
was  the  more  bound  to  reform  it,  without  which  reformation 
he  could  not  continue  to  defend  it.  He  felt  as  if  this  Voluntary 
had  come  upon  them  as  Sanballat  came  upon  the  Jews,  when 
they  were  rebuilding  their  walls  ;  and  he  v/as  resolved,  while 
he  built  with  the  one  hand,  to  bear  his  sword  in  the  other. 
He  was  favourable  to  the  Veto  Law  passed  in  1834,  as  affording 
a  partial  remedy ;  but  he  demanded  that  patronage  should  be 
destroyed  root  and  branch,  and  the  full  rights  of  the  people 
restored.  He  was  sure  that  was  the  best  course,  and  most 
likely  to  succeed,  as  drawing  towardij  it  all  who  felt  an  interest 
in  the  old  principles  and  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
having  in  its  favour  that  popular  political  tide  which,  a  few 
years  before,  had  carried  the  Reform  Bill.  He  regretted  that 
so  many  of  the  Evangelical  ministers  and  elders,  alarmed  by 
the  few  excesses  which,  as  might  have  been  expected,  followed 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  threw  themselves  openly  into 
the  Tory  side  of  politics,  and  thus  lost  the  popular  current, 
without  gaining  the  aristocracy,  who  were  fast  abandoning  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  In  pursuing  this  course,  he  was  con- 
stantly proposing  measures  in  the  Presbytery  fitted  to  manifest 
our  principles,  to  warm  the  people  in  our  behalf,  and  generally 
to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  times;  and  he  took  pains  to 
have  our  proceedings  in  the  local  papers.  Though  not  spe- 
cially, like  Cunningham  and  Candlish,  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer, 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  principles  of  the 
Chuvch  ;  and  the  resolutions  he  tabled  at  the  Presbytery  were 
always  distinguished  by  much  practical  sagacity,  and  advocated 
without  bitterness.  The  very  Moderates  whose  power  he  was 
condemning  continued  to  ha-'o  a  warm  affection  for  the  man. 
He  put  his  reforming  proposals  in  such  a  shape  that,  while  they 
could  not  sanction  them,  they  had  little  heart  in  denouncing 
them.  We  younger  men  made  him  our  leader  ;  and  he  led  us 
very  pleasantly,  always  profe'':;ing  to  consult  us,  even  when  the 
scheme  was  already  fully  formed  in  his  own  mind,  and  willing 
to  give  us  the  credit  which  belonged  to  himself.  Following 
this  policy,  a  very  important  Anti-Patronage  meeting  was  called 
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in  my  church  ;  the  attendance  was  large,  and  he  made  a  speech 
characterised  by  the  qualities  which  afterwards  earned  hii.i 
such  reputation  in  Edinburgh  and  over  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 

"  It  will  bo  acknowledged  that  in  that  eastern  coast  of  Mid- 
Scotland  he  was  the  first  to  raise  that  popular  wave  which 
carried  us  on  to  the  Disruption,  and  through  it." 

The  Records  of  tlie  Presbytery  of  Arbroath  contain 
various  inotious  proposed  by  Mr.  Guthrie  on  the  subject 
of  Patronage  ;  here  is  one,  of  date  3rd  February,  1H3(!, 
which  he  carried  by  a  raajority  : — "  Whereas  patronage 
is  inconsistent  witli  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  whereas  the  Act  of  1712  was 
passed  in  direct  violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Union  ; 
and  whereas  the  Church  has  not  onlv  never  Icgalh' 
recognised  patronage,  but  has,  from  the  earliest  periods 
down  to  1784,  remonstrated  and  protested  against  lay 
patronage  as  a  grievance  :  May  it  therefore  please  the 
Venerable  the  General  Asscmblv  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land  to  petition  botli  Houses  of  Parliament  to  abolish 
the  right  of  lay  patronage,  and  to  remit  to  and  authorise 
the  General  Assemblv  to  make  such  rules  for  the  calling 
of  ministers  to  vacant  p  Irishes  as  to  its  wisdom  may  seem 
meet." 

All  the  speeches  which  he  delivered  in  the  Churcli 
Courts  at  this  time  were  carefully  written  out  before- 
hand, and  many  of  these  !MS8.  have  been  preserved. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  make  short  quota- 
tions from  two  of  them,  as  illustrative  both  of  the 
kind  of  arguments  employed  in  the  controversy,  and 
of  that  telling  sisyle  of  which  jNIr.  Guthrie  afterAvards 
became  so  great  a  master.  Tlie  speech,  from  which  we 
give  the  following  extract,  was  delivered  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Synod  of  Angus  and  Mearns  held  in  the  Old 
Church  of  Brechin,  about  the  year  1835  : — 

"It  is  spid  that  patronage  is  'a  good  working  system.'  If 
that  be  so,  if  patronage  has  wrought  favourably  for  the  interests 
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of  the  Church,  then  it  is  a  very  odd  circumstance  that  her 
enemies  have  always  resorted  to  patronage  to  do  her  injury. 
If  patronafje  strengthened  her  in  the  days  of  James  VI.,  it  is 
very  strange  that  Charles  II.  should  have  resorted  to  patronage 
when  he  intended  to  weaken  her.  If  patronage,  instead  of  a 
burden,  was  a  benefit  to  her — instead  of  a  breach,  was  a  bul- 
wark to  her — in  the  days  of  Charles  U.,  it  is  marvellously 
strange  that  Queen  Aime's  Tory  ministers  should  have  resorted 
to  patronage  as  an  in  trument  to  crush  the  Church.  Why,  sir, 
unless  these  men  were  downright  drivelling  idiots,  the  fact  of 
their  uniformly  resorting  to  patronage  when  their  object  was  to 
injure  the  Church,  would  satisfy  me,  though  I  knew  nothing 
more,  that  it  was  not  a  bulwark  to  defend  us,  but  a  breach  to 
'et  in  the  enemy. 

"  But,  Moderator,  I  require  no  such  inference  to  make  out  my 
case.  Aii  inetllcient  eldership  ;  in  many  parishes  no  eldership  at 
all ;  churches  through  which  you  might  drive  a  cart-load  of  whin, 
and  never  prick  up  one  of  the  few  sleepers  that  snore  among 
empty  boxes ;  our  peasantry  (who  are  not  given  to  change, 
and  who  have  an  hereditary  attachment  to  the  church  where 
their  fathers  worshipped,  and  round  Avhich  their  fathers  sleep) 
compelled — I  say  cotnpelled — in  many  cases  to  travel  five  or 
six  miles  to  a  dissenting  meeting-house  ;  the  lower  class  of  the 
people  arrayed  in  many  cases  against  the  Church  in  defence  of 
which  the  foiofivthers  of  these  very  people  suH'ered,  and  bled, 
and  died ;  six,  seven,  or  eight  hundred  dissenting  meeting- 
houses, a  large  proportion  of  which  owe  their  e.xistence  solely 
and  entirely  to  unpopular  appointments  ; — these  are  some  of 
the  fmits  of  that  system  which  we  are  told  is  '  a  good  working 
system.' 

"  They  tell  us  that  if  you  have  not  patronage  you  have 
heats  and  divisions.  And  have  not  you  heats  and  divisions 
in  every  state  ?  These  are  inseparable  from  liberty :  but 
is  despotism  for  that  reason  better  than  freedom  ?  Has 
patronage  been  the  cause  of  no  heats  and  divisions  ?  Were 
there  no  heats  in  Gillespie's*  congregation  when,  on  his 
deposition,  man,  woman,  and  child,  elders  and  members,  all 
left  it,  but  four  individuals  to  whom  his  successor  was  loft  to 
preach  ?  Have  not  many  other  parishes  been  in  almost  the 
same  circumstances '?  Has  patronage  produced  no  divisions  ? 
Why,  sir,  in  the  two  parties  of  Moderates  and  Populars,t  it 
hia  produced  division  within  the  Church  itself. 

*  Kev.  ThomHs  Gillespie,  Minister  of  Carnock,  was  deposed  in  1752, 
for  having  refused  to  intrude  a  minister  on  an  unwilling  people, 
f  Another  nitmo  for  ''  Evanuji  liculs." 
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"  Heats  and  divisions ! — Sir,  I  have  no  objection  tc  a  little 
boat  !  Some  places  would  be  better  of  some  more  of  it  ;  an 
iceberg  of  a  minister  having  been  floated  in  amongst  them, 
they  have  been  cooled  down  to  something  below  zero.  Give 
me  the  noise  of  life  rather  than  the  silence  of  death." 
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On  another  occasion,  alluding  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Arbroath  to  the  danger  caused  to  the  Church  of  Scotland 
by  the  working  of  patronage,  he  said  : — 

"I  am  not  more  sure  that  I  am  standing  in  this  place  than 
I  am  sure  the  Establishment  shall  fall,  if  patronage  be  not 
removed. 

"  The  day  that  sees  the  Dissenters  anything  like  a  majority 
in  the  country  is  the  last  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  When  we 
are  the  minority,  where  shall  we  Icok  for  defence  ?  To  the 
will  of  Parliament,  that  by  an  Act  established  us  ?  Why,  it  is 
that  very  Act  that  will  ruin  us  ;  our  artillery  will  then  be 
turned  against  ourselves ;  with  that  very  Act  will  they  batter 
our  bulwarks  into  pieces.  It  will  then  afford  them  the  strongest 
and  the  most  successful  position  they  can  occupy.  Because, 
sir,  the  very  statute  by  which  we  are  made  an  Established 
Church,  bears  that  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  made  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  because,  and  only  because,  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  people.  The  day,  therefore, 
sir — and  that  day  is  not  far  distant  if  you  allow  patronage  to 
remain — that  the  people  desert  us,  the  Parliament  will  desert 
us  too,  and  we  virtually  (and  very  soon  it  would  be  seen  we 
actually)  cease  to  be  the  Established  Church." 

Nor  was  it  only  in  Church  Courts  lliat  Mr.  Guthrie 
assisted  his  party  at  this  time.  He  addressed  many  public 
meetings  throughout  Forfarshire,  and  it  was  wlien  face  to  face 
w'ith  a  popular  audience  that  he  was  chiefly  in  his  element. 

"  The  first  time  I  beard  him  speak  "  (we  again  quote 
from  Dr.  McCosh's  MS.)  "was  at  his  friend  Mr.  Kirk's 
church  at  l^arry.  He  was  addressing  a  plain,  sober,  old- 
fashioned,  but  intelli^anit  country  congregation.  It  was  at 
the  time  when  the  Voluntary  Controversy  was  at  the  fiercest, 
and  Mr.  Guthrie  and  myself  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  were  plead- 
in»  the  necessity  of  a  separation  of  the  combined  missionary 
society    of  the    parish    into    two.      He    defendei^.    his    position 
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on  the  ground  that,  when  two  parties  could  not  agree,  it  was 
bettor  for  them  to  separate ;  and  he  referred  to  the  ca^es 
of  Abraham  and  Lot,  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  In  the  waj' 
of  pleading  the  cause  of  missions,  he  told  story  upon  story, 
which  brought  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  hard-faced  men  in  the 
meeting.  He  then  gave  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  Volun- 
tary Controversy  being  started  among  a  company  of  shearers 
(reapers)  cutting  down  the  grain  in  his  glebe,  of  his  being 
afraid  of  them  turning  their  hooks  against  each  other,  and  of 
his  ending  the  discussion  by  placing  the  Established  Church 
people  at  one  end  of  the  field  and  the  Voluntaries  at  the  other. 
As  he  spoke  he  had  his  audience  in  tears  one  minute  and  con- 
vulsed with  laughter  the  next.  When  he  had  continued  some 
time  in  this  way,  an  old  man,  with  the  tears  undried  on  his 
cheeks,  and  holding  both  his  sides,  rose  and  said,  '  Please, 
Maister  Guthrie,  stop  !  We  can  stand  this  nae  lauger.'  I  have 
never  seen  such  an  effect  produced  by  speaking  before  nor 
since.  I  clearly  saw  from  that  date  what  a  moving  power  that 
man  would  become." 

The  same  power  of  organization  and  tact  which  after- 
wards proved  so  useful  to  him  in  his  Rugged  School  and 
other  enterprises  in  Edinburgh  is  discernible  in  his 
management  of  the  many  meetings  he  convened  about 
this  time  in  his  own  parish.  The  Montrose  lirn'pir 
of  the  period  records  a  variety  of  these  meetings  at 
Arbirlot ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  notice  how,  while  Mr. 
Guthrie  avoids  taking  the  chair  on  such  occasions,  and 
gets  the  resolutions  moved  and  seconded  by  others,  he  is 
yet  the  manager  and  mainspring  of  llie  whole. 


Of  one  of  these  meetinji's  Dr.    McCo.sh    says: 
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called  an  Anti-Patronage  meeting  in  his  own  churcli, 
and  I  remarked  with  what  adroitness  he  carried  his 
people  witli  him,  and  kept  two  hare-brained  farmei's  who 
were  opposed  to  him  from  breaking  up  the  as.scmblage." 
In  a  characteristic  letter  Mr.  Guthrie  describes  this  very 
meeting : — 

"MaxHC  of  Arl)irl<,t,ljlh  .)f>nrh,  WW. 
*'....  In  spite   of  the  coarse  day,  Wednesday,  we  had  a 
large  meeting  in  the  church  at  night  for  instituting  a  missionary 
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society,  kc.  and  proposing,'  an  Anti-Patronage  petition.  Whit- 
son,  Lee,  and  McCosb  were  here.     P was  like  to  give  us 

some  annoyuiice  ;  of  his  intentions  to  do  which  I  knew  nothing 
till  about  to  enter  the  church.  I  then  learned  that  he  had  got 
brass  branches  made  for  his  gallery,  and  provided  them  with  wax 
candles.     He  found,  it  seems,  a  most  worthy  and  respectable 

coadjutor  in  N ,  whom  1  saw  on  entering  stuck  up  in  the 

front  of  the  gallery  ;  and  they  had  manifestly  laid  their  heads 
together. 

"  Well,  after  Whitson,  standing  upon  the  stair,  had  spoken, 
and  Lee  was  ascending,  P got  up  in  the  front  of  the  gal- 
lery and  proposed  that  Lee  should  go  into  the  pulpit.  I  desired 
I  ee  to  ascend  the  highest  part  of  the  stair,  so  that  all  the  people 
in  the  galleries  might  see  and  hear.     This  Lee  did,  which  was 

enough,    and    more    than    enough.       However,    P still 

insisted  that  Lee  should  enter  the  pulpit.     I  bade  Lee  go  on, 

when  P got   up  and  cried,    '  Well,  sirs,   they  canna   do 

without  us  ;  what  say  ye,  N ?     Let's  go  and  leave  them, 

sirs.'  Up  got  the  two,  expecting  the  people  to  move  along 
with  them  ;  but,  to  their  grievous  mortification,  not  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  stirred  from  their  seats,  and  the  business  of 
the  meeting  went  quietly  on. 

"Foiled  in  this  attempt,  they,  however,  in  a  little  returned 
to  the  church,  and  when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  speak,  I  ex- 
plained,   in   a   humorous,  soothing   way,    to  P why  the 

pulpit  was  not,  and  was  never,  used  on  such  occasions  :  an  *  I 
thought,  and  so  did  everybody  else,  that  we  had  got  him 
quieted.  However,  I  suspect,  he  had  acted  up  to  the  resolution 
he  had  been  publishing  some  day<  beforehand,  that  he  would 
take  a  good  glass  to  prepare  himself  for  epeaking  ;  for,  when  I 
had  read  the  regulations  of  the  society,  and  was  about  to  read 
the  Anti-Patronage  petition,  he  rose  up  and  interrupted  me, 
and  desired  to  know  whether  he  would  be  now  allowed  to 
speak.  I  replied  that  the  meeting  being  called  for  a  special 
purpose,  I  wanted  to  know  whether  his  speech  was  connected 
with  the  business  before  ns.  That,  he  would  not  say;  but 
always  replied  we  would  '    ow  when  we  heard  it. 

"  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  the  plan  we  took  with  Dr.  John 
Ritchie  would  be  the  only  wa-  of  managing  him;  and  I  accord- 
ingly said  to  him,  that  before  we  could  enter  upon  the  question 
of  his  speaking,  he  must  allow  us  to  finish  the  business  for 
which  I  had  called  the  meeting ;  and  this,  upon  an  appeal  from 
him  to  Bank,  our  chairman,  being  reiterated  by  Bank,  he  sat 
down.  When  I  was  through,  I  then  called  up  Lee  to  dissolve 
iho    meeting   by  the    blessing;    and    P ,   now  rising    and 
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appcalinj:;  to  tho  meeting  to  bo  heard,  and  his   motion  to  bo 

heard  boiny  Heconded  by  N ,  who  cried,   '  You'll  got  tho 

people   to   stay   and    hoar    you,    P ,'    I   said    ho    would 

allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  before  I  left.  I  then  addressed 
the  people,  told  them  that  I  had  tho  right  to  tho  church,  though 
this  I  would  not  insist  upon  in  tho  way  of  forcibly  emptying  the 
house  and  locking  the  door ;  that  I  intended  now  to  leave  the 
house,  and  that  if  they  regarded  their  own  character — if  they 
wished  well  to  the  religious  objects  for  which  we  had  met, 
and  if  they  did  not  desire  that  tho  peace  and  harmony  of 
religious  meetings  should  be  disturbed— they  would  leave  the 
house  with  me ;  when,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  people,  and 
much  to  my  gratitication,  and  as  much,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  tho 

mortification  of  P ,  N — — ,  and  some  low  characters  they  had 

with  them,  the  whole  congregation  rose  and  ran  out  en  masse  ; 
everybody  apparently  trying  who  would  get  out  first,  many 
oiily  whirling  round  as  they  were  going  out  at  the  door,  with  a 

laugh  upon  their  face,  to  see  how  P and  his  coadjutors 

were  taking  their  utter  defeat. 

"  He  and  his  friends  saw  it  would  not  do,  and  they  marched 
with  the  rest ;  and  since  Arbirlot  was  a  church  I  am  sure  it  has 

not  been  so  soon  cleared.     P went  away  in  a  cart,  raging 

like  a  dragoon.  Three  panes  of  glass  broken  in  the  new  manse 
finished  the  proceedings,  which,  as  you  may  suppose,  is  laid  to 
his  door  and  his  friends."  ' 

This  letter  was  written  to  Provost  Guthrie  in  Brechin. 
Quantities  of  letters  from  Arbirlot  Manse,  on  all  manner 
of  topics,  addressed  to  him,  now  lie  before  us.  Mr.  Guthrie 
has  described  that  brother  (his  senior  by  sixteen  years), 
as  a  man  of  "  powerful  intellect  and  gigantic  memory," 
and  has  alluded  to  his  joining  the  Seceders  along  with 
his  mother  and  sister.  Few  men  ever  lived  a  more 
godly  and  guileless  life.  For  him  his  brother  had  a 
special  affection,  and  such  was  his  estimate  of  his  sagacity, 
that  he  consulted  him  on  all  matters  of  importance,  and 
placed  great  weight  on  his  opinion.  In  the  letters  that 
passed  between  the  brothers  in  these  Arbirlot  days,  while 
exclianging  their  views  on  many  matters  both  in  Church 
and  State,  there  are  constant  allusions  to  the  working  of 
the  manse  glebe,  on  which  the  minister  writes  with  almost 
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w  fanner's  zost ;  indeed,  but  for  the  opening  or  closing 
punigniplis,  M'liicli  uro  generally  on  mori;  imi)ortant  sub- 
jects, one  would  conclude  they  were  written  by  one 
enthusiastic  agriculturist  to  another.  Provost  Guthrie, 
though  not  himself  a  professional  farmer,  knew  a  great 
deal  about  country  matters,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing the  manse  of  Arbirlot  regularly  every  few  weeks  all 
the  year  round.  A  man  of  six  feet  high  and  twenty-two 
stones  in  weight,  ho  performed  the  journey  of  fifteen 
miles  on  foot  by  choice :  arriving  at  the  manse  on  a 
Friday,  ho  remained  till  tho  Monday  following,  and  then 
walked  back  again  to  the  old  Burgh,  over  whoso  affairs  he 
presided  for  eighteen  successive  years,  and  where,  amid 
tho  regret  of  the  entire  community,  he  died  in  1854. 

In  addition  to  his  glebe,  Mr.  Guthrie  farmed  forty 
acres  of  land,  which  he  rented  from  Lord  Tanmure. 
He  refers  in  his  Autobiography  to  his  acqiuiintance  with 
crops,  stock-rearing  and  feeding,  &c.  We  have  heard 
him  toll  of  his  amusement,  if  not  annoyance,  at  a  visit  paid 
to  him  one  evening  in  the  manse  by  a  decent  country- 
woman, who  was  ushered  into  his  study,  and  who  had, 
he  at  first  supposed,  come  to  consult  him  as  her  pastor 
on  some  subject  rcliiting  to  her  highest  welfare.     "They 

tell  me,  sir,"   ^Mrs. commenced  to  say,  "  that  yc 

bring  up  grand  calves,  the  best  in  a'  the  pairish  ;  and 
I've  just  come  ower  to  hear  what's  your  plan  !  " 

The  manse  garden  bore  witness  to  his  taste  and  toil. 
"When  I  was  at  Arbirlot,"  he  said  in  1853,  "I  used  to 
.spend  a  pleasant  portion  of  time  in  my  lovely  garden,  tad  1 
can  speak  from  experience  of  the  sweet  and  soothing  influ- 
ence of  garden  exercise.  Such  u  hold  had  that  garden  taken 
of  me,  that  I  was  years  in  Edinburgh  before  I  could  forget 
it."  lie  planted  a  thousand  young  trees  around  his  new 
manse,  and,  in  after  visits  to  Arbirlot,  he  noted  their 
progress  with  the  greatest  interest.  For  the  animal  as 
well  as  the  vegetable  world  he  had  a  singular  liking,  and 
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his  cnjoymoni  In  stuclyiiigtlio  humblost  of  God's  c  rout  urea 
was  intense.  We  Imve  ween  liini  in  after  years  ho  intent 
on  wutcl>in{4',  under  the  sIukU;  of  a  fir-wood,  the  busy 
|)opuhition  of  a  dissected  ant-hiHoek,  that  he  was  insensible 
to  the  fact  of  a  whole  hour's  having  thus  passed  away. 
lie  kept  n  careful  note  of  weather  changes,  and  nt»t 
many  shepherds  or  sailors  could  better  discern  the  face 
of  the  sky  than  ho.  In  short,  had  lie  felt  at  liberty  to 
devote  his  time  while  a  country  minister  to  the  pursuits 
of  a  naturalist,  he  might  have  penned  a  book  v/oU-nigh 
as  interesting  as  the  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne." 
lie  rode  on  horseback  occasionally  while  at  Arbirlot,  but 
exercise  on  foot  he  chiefly  enjoyed.  lie  had  the  phy- 
sique of  a  thorough  pedestrian  ;  and  to  this  day  the  older 
parishioners  tell  of  the  tall  lithe  figure  which  they 
remember  stalking  along  the  highways  and  byways  of 
the  parish,  reading  almost  always  as  ho  went — a  big 
erooked  stick  tucked  under  the  left  arm — while  his  dog 
"  Bob "  trotted  at  his  heels.  So  intent  was  he  at  times 
on  his  book,  that  he  has  been  seen  to  stumble  into  a  ditch 
by  the  roadside  ;  and  yet,  if  any  of  his  people  happened 
to  be  working  in  the  field  near  by  which  he  passed,  he 
never  neglected  to  hail  them  with  a  hearty  word  and 
smile,  and  wave  of  his  long  right  arm. 
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["he  circumstances  which  brought  Mr.  Guthrie  forth 
from  his  comparatively  narrow  sphere  at  Arbirlot, 
illustrate  how  an  event,  seemingly  trivial  at  the  moment, 
:nay  have  important  though  improbable  issues.  These  cir- 
cumstances were  brought  vividly  back  to  his  mind  a  few 
years  ago  in  London,  when  he  happened,  along  with  a 
friend*  from  whom  we  have  the  anecdote,  to  be  lunching 
at  Lawrence's  chop-house,  in  the  Strand.  Mr.  Bunting 
crossed   the   room   to    speak  to   a   Wesleyaii   provincial 


*  Thomas  Percival  Bunting,  Esq.,  of  llunchest.'r. 
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miniHtcM'  of  his  ncqnaintanro.  "  Who  i«  your  friend  't  " 
Dr.  (iuthrio  inquired  from  Mr.  Hunting  on  hiH  r(>turn  to 
his  side.  "  I  huvo  surely  ween  that  face  before."  "A  Mr. 
Kendal,"  was  the  reply.  "  Was  he  ever  in  Aihroath?" 
"lie  was."  "Why,  sir,"  said  Dr.  (Juthrie,  risiru;  ti/ 
cross  the  room,  "  that  is  the  man  ir/io  made  me  f"  The 
oxpliination  of  this  seemingly  strange  announcement  in 
given  in  the  Autobiograpliy: — Mr.  Outhrio  had  come  to 
the  rescue  of  Mr.  Kendal  when  threatened  to  bo  worsfid 
by  Dr.  Ititchic  at  Arbroath  in  18154  ;  this  again  led  to 
tho  meeting  in  reply  to  the  Voluntary  chanipi<m  a  few 
days  thereafter;  tho  morning  after  that  mooting  Mr. 
Guthrio  woko  to  find  himself  famous  ;  a  deputation  from 
the  metropolis  camo  to  hoar  him,  and  tho  end  of  all  was 
his  translation  to  tho  church  of  Old  Greyfriars  in  Edin- 
burgh. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  his  encounter  with  the 
champion  of  Voluntaryism  on  that  memorable  night  in 
Arbroath  was  the  first  thing  to  draw  towards  him  tho 
attention  of  persons  at  a  distance,  his  local  reputation 
as  a  preacher  before  that  date  was  such  that  it  could  not 
much  longer  have  been  confined  to  Forfarshire.  Although 
he  had  never  opened  his  m(  '^H  on  a  platform,  and  been 
destitute  (us  some  other  groi.t  preachers  have  been)  of  the 
humour  and  fancy  which  made  his  speeches  so  effective, 
he  must  ere  long  have  had  to  contemplate  leaving  the 
church  of  Arbirlot. 


"  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance,"  writes  Dr.  Macfarlane,  his  col- 
lege frit!i)d,  "of  bearing  your  father  preach  at  Carnoustie  on  the 
Monday  after  (ho  Sacrament  there.  He  wasthen  recently  settled  at 
Arbirlot,  and  was  little  known  as  a  preacher.  Tho  effect  prodaced 
on  my  mind  was  never  to  bo  eflaced.  His  graphic  power — tho 
distinctness  with  which  he  pictured  tho  scenes  be  described — 
was  such  as  to  transport  his  hearers  to  the  times  and  the  places 
bo  brought  beforo  them.  When  he  quoted  and  illustrated  the 
passage,  '  tluiu  all  the  disciples  forsook  him  and  fled,'  you 
would  suppose  that  you  saw  each  of  them  with  the  varying 
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txiircHRion  of  aiixioty  or  torror  or  irroHolution  that  hctokoiuMl 
thiiir  charactor,  innkin^'  tlioir  cHciipo  by  ovory  accoHsihIo  iivoiiiu!, 
iiiid  leaving  tboir  MaHtor  unbot'riondod  in  tbii  bumlH  ot  lliH 
ciicniioR.  I  waH  at  that  tiniti  niyHt'lf  a  vory  younj,'  niiiiiHttir  ; 
liad  never  hoard  anything  liko  thin  from  the  pul|)it ;  felt  how 
hopt'loHH  it  waH  to  attempt  Hucib  a  lino  of  tliingH.  Kut  I  waH 
siirt)  tliut  Huch  a  prouchor  would  uuuu  bo  carried  otV  tu  a  higher 
sphere." 

The  "hip;her  sp]»(>ro "  wiis  ero  lonp;  opened  to  Mr. 
Guthrie,  liut  it  was  none  of  his  seokinp;.  "  I  feel  no 
ambition," — ho  wrote  some  time  after  this,  in  reply  to  n 
letter  from  Kdinburgh  dcsiriiifj;  permission  to  place  Iuh 
name  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  a  city  cluir;^'e, — "  I  fool 
no  ambition  to  Ix*  an  Kdinburji^h  minister;  and,  were 
jinibition  my  ruling  principle,  T  would  rather  be  tirst  in 
my  own  village  than  second  in  Komo." 

The  gentleman  to  whom  these  words  were  written  was 
the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  Mr.  Guthrie  away  from 
Arbirlot.  Mr.  ])unlo]),  then  practising  at  the  Bur  in 
Kdinourgh,  afterwards  Member  of  Parliament  for 
(ireenock,  and  distinguished  in  the  Councils  of  tho  Free 
Church  as  her  "Legal  Adviser,"  formed  so  early  as  IH'i'i 
an  intimate  acquaintanceship  with  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  was 
possessed  by  tho  determination  to  see  him  somehow  re- 
moved to  I'Minburgh.  Many  letters,  singularly  cordial 
and  affectionate,  wore  addressed  by  Mr.  Duidop  to  the 
inunso  of  Arbirlot  in  1830  and  1837.  In  the  former 
of  these  years,  ho  went  north  to  hear  Mr.  Guthrie 
preach,  with  a  view  to  the  new  Church  Extension  parish 
of  Greenside,  Edinburgh,  in  tho  erection  of  which  he 
had  taken  a  chief  interest.  lie  pressed  lilr.  Guthrie 
to  stand  as  a  candidate,  but  found  him  resolute  against 
leaving  his  country  parish. 

Writing  in  1837  with  regard  to  another  Edinburgh 
oliurch,  Mr.  Dunlop  had  to  combat  the  same  reluctance 
on  Mr.  Guthrie's  part  to  be  drawn  forth  from  his  retire- 
ment : — 
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"  Edinburgh,  June  I6th,  1837. 

"  My  pear  Friend, — Understanding  you  merely  to  have  said 
that  you  would  not  so  certainly  at  least  refuse  a  Cowgate  churcb^ 
1  ventured,  even  in  the  face  of  your  former  positive  rejection  oi 
Greenside,  to  mention  your  name  to  some  of  those  interested 
in  the  Old  Greyfriars,  one  of  the  charges  in  which  is  now  vacant, 

and   your  name  has   been   placed   upon  the  list You 

must  consider  that  we  are  getting  up  a  new  church  here,  in 
order  to  uncollegiate  the  present  double  charge,  and  try  the 
parochial  system  in  good  style  in  the  regions  of  the  Cowgate, 
and  you  must  be  satisfied  that  you  are  peculiarly  adapted  for 
conducting  such  an  experiment.  Therefore  do  think  seriously 
before  you  rafuse 

"Forgive  me  for  continuing  to  bother  you  on  this  subject, 
even  though  I  will  not  promise  to  desist  till  I  absolutely 
'  howk '  you  out  of  your  '  earth  ! ' 

"  Believe  me,  with  much  affection,  yours  very  truly, 

"Alex.  Dunlop." 

The  humorous  allusion  with  which  Mr.  Dunlop  cIosc> 
this  letter  reminds  one  of  a  figure  somewhat  similar 
applied  to  the  position  of  the  famous  author  of  the 
"  Analogy,"  while  yet  a  country  rector :  —  Queen 
Caroline,  consort  of  George  II.,  in  conversation  one  day 
with  Archbishop  Blackburn,  asked  him  if  Mr.  liutler  was 
dead.  "  No,  madam,"  was  the  reply,  "  Mr.  Butler  is  not 
dead,  but  he  is  buried!" — alluding-  to  his  close  retire- 
ment in  the  country  parish  of  Stanhope. 

At  the  very  time  when  Mr.  Guthrie's  way  in  Providence 
seemed  opening  out  from  a  sphere  of  like  obscurity  to  one  of 
reputation  and  influence, — when  attention  had  been  directed 
to  his  qualifications  for  one  of  the  high  places  of  the  field 
— God  was  pleased  to  lay  him  aside  for  a  season  under  a 
malady  so  grave  that  he  was  brought  within  near  view  of 
another  world.  .  The  light  which  had  been  comparatively 
hidden  under  a  bushel  had  recently  attracted  friendly  eyes, 
and  just  while  friendly  hands  were  outstretched  to  set  it  on 
a  candlestick,  the  light  itself  was  all  but  extinguished. 
His  illness  in  1837  made  u  profound  impression  on 
him,    and    he    often   spoke   of   it   in    after    years   as  a 
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memorable  era  in  his  history.  In  addition  to  his 
own  reminiscences  of  that  illness  in  his  Autobiography, 
ii  cousin  who  watched  by  his  bedside  in  Brechin 
tells,  that  he  repeatedly  expressed  his  conviction 
that  he  would  never  rise  from  his  sickbed.  He  spoke 
much  and  often  of  his  children  (four  in  number  at 
that  time,  and  one  a  mere  infant)  rilasping  his  hands 
one  night,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  what  would  I  do  without 
a  Saviour  now  ! "  For  a  whole  month  he  was  very  low, 
and  for  three  days  and  nights  his  life  w>.s  literally 
despaired  of.  His  brother.  Dr.  Alexander  Guthrie, 
attended  hini  unremittingly,  and  at  length  thought  it 
right  to  summon  three  other  medical  men. 

The  Lord  afflicted  His  servant  sore,  but  did  not  give  him 
over  to  death.  There  were  added  to  the  thirty-four  years 
of  his  life  fully  as  many  more,  in  which  the  Master  had 
important  work  for  him  to  do.  Our  informant  remem- 
bers what  is  very  characteristic — that  when  Mr.  Guthrie 
was  fairly  on  the  highway  to  recovery,  his  humour  and 
buoyancy  of  spirits  were  surprising.  His  brother  wanted 
him  to  keep  very  quiet ;  but  as  soon  as  the  doctor's 
back  was  turned,  he  would  talk  as  much  as  ever.  So 
amusing  and  racy  was  his  conversation  to  those  about 
him,  that  people  passing  the  opened  window  or  door  were 
amazed  at  the  peals  of  laughter  that  issued  from  the  sick 
chamber  ;  and  even  through  the  night  he  would  discourse 
to  the  solitary  watcher  with  as  much  vivacity  as  if  ho 
were  entertaining  a  large  company  I 

Mr.  Guthrie  had  rc+urned  but  a  few  months  to  his 
country  parish  and  his  pastoral  Avork  when  renewed 
invitations  were  addressed  to  him  from  Edinburgh. 

His  way  was  at  length  shut  up ;  and  on  the  29th 
June,  1837,  he  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  Dunlop  : — 

"Without  enlarging  on  my  doubts  and  difficulties  and  fears, 
and  prayers  that  I  might  hear  a  voice  saying  "  This  is  the  way, 
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walk  ye  in  it,'  let  me  just  tell  you  that  if  I  should  be  elected 
by  the  Council  to  Old  Greyfriars,  I  ha/e  almost  come  to  the 
resolution  to  accept  the  appointment,  ;ind  to  consider  it  as  a 
call  which  I  am  not  warranted  to  reject  in  deference  to  my 
fears  and  feelings. 

**  But  now  with  one  church  and  another  (for  I  have  been 
offered  two  churches,  and  solicited  to  stand  as  candidate 
for  a  third,  in  this  pa.o  of  the  country)  my  parish  has  been 
kept,  almost  ever  since  I  came  to  it,  in  a  constant  state  of 
doubt  as  to  my  remaining  here,  the  effects  of  which  are  in- 
jurious both  to  my  comfort  and  my  usefulness  ;  and  I  feel  this 
BO  much  that,  though  you  may  think  it  an  unreasonable  request, 
yet  I  must  beseech  you  to  ascertain  how  the  Council  stands, 
and  to  withdraw  my  name  if  you  arc  not  morally  certain  I  will 
be  chosen.  Had  I  sought  the  place,  had  I  taken  a  single  step 
to  procure  it,  such  a  request  would  have  been  very  absurd ; 
but  for  various  reasons  with  which  I  will  not  now  trouble 
you,  I  cannot  otherwise  consent  to  my  name  remaining  on  the 
list "- 


In  the  interval  of  suspense  Mr.  Guthrie  received  from 
Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Begg  the  following  letter,  which  doubtless 
tended  to  confirm  his  resolution  to  go,  if  elected,  to 
Edinbuigh : — 

"  Liherton  Manse,  July  Ist,  1837. 
"  My  dear  Sir, — I  am  truly  happy  to  learn  that  there  is  a 
great  chance  of  your  being  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh  on  Tuesday.  And  I  have  been  requested  to  write 
you  as  I  now  do,  requesting  that  in  that  event  you  will  not 
refuse  the  situation.  Of  course,  I  know  the  comforts  and 
advantages  of  a  quiet  country  pnnsh,  and  the  many  reasons 
which  may  induce  you  to  remain  where  you  are.  But  it  is  of 
vast  importance,  not  merely  to  Edinburgh,  but  Scotland — not 
for  the  present  generation  only,  but  for  ages — that  vvn  should 
have  men  of  energy  and  popular  talent  in  Edinburgh.  Never 
was  there  a  finer  opening.  The  new  church  in  the  Cowgate 
may  be  entirely  /)r«;  from  neat-rnits,  except  as  much  as  shall 
pay  the  precentor,  lic,  if  the  minister  is  a  determined  person — 


*  It  was  on  the  following  day  he  wrote  to  Jlr.  Diinlop  tho  letter  to 
which  he  refer?  in  tho  Autobiography,  and  in  which  he  insisted  on  his 
name  being  withdrawn,  stating,  "  I  have  learned  tliat  it  is  likely  a 
Moderate  man  will  be  elected."  This  letter,  as  he  mentions,  Mr.  Dunlop 
"  kep'  safe  and  silent  till  the  election  was  over." 
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and  what  a  glorious  example  to  Scotland  t  What  an  oxpositioQ 
of  the  advantage  of  an  Established  Church  I   .  .   .  . 

"  Believe  me  ovci',  dear  sir,  yours  very  affectionately, 

"  Jamks  Bego. 
"  P.S. — I  know  no  man  in  Scotland  so  well  fitted  for  the 
situation  as  yourself. — J.  B." 

The  announcement  of  his  appointniOit  reached  him  by 
express  in  a  letter  written  '"ly  Robert  Johns^^one,  Esq., 
W.S.,  then  a  member  of  the  Town  Council : — 

"  2  Scotland  Street,  ith  July,  1837. 
*'  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
proceedings  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Dr. 
Anderson,  and  as  one  who  has  taken  this  interest  for  the  sake 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  this  quarter,  I  sincerely  rejoice  in 
your  appointment  this  day  by  a  majority  of  seventeen  to 
thirteen  of  the  Town  Council.  May  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church  bless  and  strengthen  you  for  your  great  and  arduous 
work!  Under  your  guidance -and  countenance,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  new  church  proposed  for  the  Grcyfriars  will 
be  speedily  begun,  and  accommodated  to  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  district.  You  have  a  glorious  experiment  entrusted  to 
your  care,  in  the  progress  of  which  many  will  wait  for  your 
halting  ;  but  many,  and  I  trust  I  shall  be  of  the  number,  will 
offer  up  to  a  Throne  of  Graf'.e  earnest  prayers  tor  its  complete 
success.  You  will  have  your  own  session,  a^d  the  free  for- 
mation of  all  the  other  parts  of  the  parochial  machinery  ;  and 
that  you  will  find  to  be  of  an  immense  advantage  to  you.   .  .  " 

After  the  interview  with  Lord  Panmure,  of  which  Mr. 
Guthrie  speaks  in  the  Autobiography,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Dunlop  from  Brechin  on  7th  July,  1837: — "Though  I 
foresee  that  in  leaving  Arbirlot  I  am  to  lacerate  my  feel- 
ings, yet  I  am  now  satisfied  that  it  is  my  duty  to  accept 
the  appointment  to  Edinburgh,  and  in  doing  so,  to  take 
up  my  cross  and  follow  Him  to  whose  service  I  desire 
Bntirely  to  devote  myself.  I  count  on  your  prayers  that 
I  may  be  strengthened  for  the  great  work ;  I  count  on 
your  indulgence  towards  my  imperfections  and  infirmi- 
ties ;  and  I  count  on  what  has  more  than  anything  else 
.contributed  to  bring  me  to  the  resolution  of  accepting — 
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your  countenance,  advice,  and  co-operation  ;  and  although 
I  have  fears,  yet  with  the  help  of  the  Lord  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  save  you  from  the  pain  of  being  ashamed 
of  me." 

The  parting,  when  it  did  at  length  come,  was  a  sore 
wrench  to  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  one  can  well  credit  the 
account  of  the  scene  in  church  at  the  farewell  sermon, — 
"  They  were  a'  greetin'." 

One  worthy  parishioner,  however,  made  no  secret  of 
his  disapproval  of  the  step  his  minister  had  reluctantly 
taken  ;  of  which  his  widow,  in  extreme  old  age,  reminded 
Dr.  Guthrie  in  the  following  amusing  way  many  years 
thereafter.  Dr.  Guthrie,  along  with  Mr.  Thomson,  after 
an  interval  of  more  than  thirty  years,  called  on  "Babby  " 
(Barbara)  Dundas  in  her  cottage  at  Arbirlot.  Babby 
was  then  (1871),  in  her  ninety- seventh  year,  sitting  up 
in  a  "press-bed." 

Mr.  Thomson  went  in  before  the  Doctor  to  prepare 
the  old  dame  for  the  visit :  — 

Mr.  Thomson  (loquitur).  "You'll  not  guess  who  has 
come  to  see  you  to-day,  Babby  ?  " 

Babby.  "  No,  sir  ;  I  hae  nae  a  notion." 

Mr.  Thomson.  "  Your  old  minister  has  come  to  call  on 

you." 

Babby  (calmly).  "  Maister  Guthrie,  is  't  ?  Bid  him  to 
come  in." 

Dr.  Guthrie,  entering,  says  in  a  kindly  tone,  "  And 
how  are  you,  Babby  ?" 

Babby  (with  spirit).  "  Ou,  thank  ye,  Maister  Guthrie, 
I'm  just  in  my  ordinar'.  You're  lookin'  gey  caller* 
yersel'." 

Dr.  Guthrie  (solemnly).  "  Your  husband  f  was  a  good 
man,  Babby." 

Babby  (leaning  forward  to  the  front  of  her  press-bed, 
responds  rapidly).    "Aye;  but  he  ne'er  forgi'ed  you  for 

*  Pretty  fresh.  f  See  Autobiography,  p.  114. 
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breakin'  the  pastoral  tic  !  "  (and  then,  shaking  her  head), 
"  ho  didna  approve  o'd,  I  assure  ye  ;  and  he  wudna  gang 
lu  hear  yer  farewell  sermon  either  !  " 

But,  however  unwilling  his  own  flock  were  to  let  him 
go,  Mr.  Guthrie's  friends  elsewhere  hailed  the  news  of 
his  translation  to  a  sphere  more  worthy  of  him  with 
delight :  and  from  the  many  letters  of  congratulation  he 
received,  we  select  one  from  the  late  Rev.  Thomas 
Doig,  for  whom  Dr.  Guthrie  had  a  very  special  liking 
and  regard.  Mr.  Doig's  father  (a  minister  in  Aberdeen) 
was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  parents,  and  the  acquaintance 
between  Mr.  Doig  and  himself  was  almost  lifelong.  Mr. 
Doig  had  been  a  minister  in  Arbroath,  from  which  he  was 
translated  to  Torryburn,  in  Fife,  where  he  died  in  1806. 

On  hearing  of  the  appointment  to  Old  Greyfriars,  Mr. 
Doig  wrote  from  Torryburn,  16th  July,  1837  : — 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  joy  on  the  occasion 
of  your  appointment  to  the  Old  Greyfriars,  a  phice  which  I 
consider  exactly  suited  to  you,  and  where,  I  have  no  doubt, 
you  will  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good.  You  are  aware 
(although  you  have  better  views  than  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
boasting)  of  the  influence  which  you  have  happily  been  enabled 
to  exercise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arbroath ;  and  it  is  with 
no  little  pleasure  that  I  look  forward,  if  spared  to  see  it,  to 
your  exercising  a  corresponding  influence  in  a  far  wider  and 
more  extended  sphere  of  usefulness. 

" The  feeling  of  deep  interest  with  which,  in  my 

mind,  your  appointment  is  associated,  is  not  a  little  increased 
when  I  think  of  the  particular  pulpit  which,  in  the  meantime  at 
least,  you  are  called  to  fill.  The  Old  Greyfriars  I  regard  as  a 
sacred  place  ;  within  its  walls  the  first  signatures  were  ap- 
pended to  the  Covenant ;  and  I  doubt  not  many  on  that  day 
felt  that  the  Lord  was  there.  The  ground  that  encircles  it  is 
sacred,  and  the  man  must  be  dead  to  all  feeling  whose  soul  is 
not  stirred  within  him,  when  everything  that  meets  his  view 
reminds  him  that  he  is  '  compassed  about  with  a  great  cloud  of 
witnesses,'  and  brings  him  into  contact  with  '  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs.'  May  you  ever  exhibit  the  spirit  of  a  Guthrie, 
and  may  the  Lord  be  with  you  !...." 

It  was  matter  of  profound  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Guthrie 
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to  know  that  his  place  in  Arbirlot  was  to  be  filled  by  one 
who  would  "  take  heed  to  the  ministry,  and  fulfil  it." 
His  successor  was  his  intimate  friend  and  co-presbyter, 
the  Ilev.  John  Kirk,  of  Barry,  who  joined  rhe  Free 
Church  at  the  Disruption  of  1843,  and  died  at  Arbirlot 
in  I808.* 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Gutlirie's  appointment  to 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  McCosh  writes  : — 

"  My  co-presbytcrs  saiil,  '  We  like  Thomas  Guthrie  ;  but  he  is 
not  the  man  for  Edinburgh,  where  they  need  a  scholarly  and  re- 
fined man.'  I  expressed  my  conviction  that,  as  human  nature  was 
much  the  same  everywhere,  one  who  could  draw  men's  hearts 
in  Arbroath  would  draw  them  i..  Edinburgh  ;  and  closed  the  dis- 
cussion by  saying  that  time  would  soon  show  who  was  right. 

"Before  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  I  bad  many  anxious  conver- 
sations with  him.  '  Many  people,'  said  he,  '  have  been  recom- 
mending me  to  change  my  style,  and  make  it  more  elegant. 
But  I  am  to  preach  in  Edinburgh  as  I  have  preached  in  Forfar- 
shire. If  they  do  not  care  for  me,  I  will  leave  them,  and  looJk 
out  for  a  quiet  country  place.'  He  read  me  the  sermon  which 
he  meant  to  preach  the  first  Sabbath  ho  was  in  Edinburgh.  It 
was  one  of  his  Arbirlot  sermons  slightly  amended. 

"  So  he  had  to  part  with  his  beloved  country  congregation. 
I  was  with  him  and  his  family  the  day  they  sailed  from 
Arbroath ;  and  I  remarked  that,  though  he  had  passed  through 
what  he  had  felt  to  bo  a  heavy  trial,  bis  spirits  were  as  exu- 
berant as  ever.  I  have  seen  him  in  all  sorts  of  situations,  and 
I  never  saw  his  soul  flat  or  depressed.  In  this  respect,  I  never 
knew  any  one  to  be  compared  with  him." 

"  Well  do  I  remember,"  said  Dr.  Guthrie  in  a  speech 

nearly   thirty  j^ears   thereafter,    "  when   the   shore   and 

wooded  heights  of  Arbirlot  went  down  beneath  the  wave 

— faded   from   my  sight — of  walking   the   deck  of  the 

steamer,  wondering  at  the  boldness  of  those  who  gave  me 

the  presentation  to  Edinburgh,  and  at  my  own  boldness 

in  accepting  it.      Yet,  as  the  venture   was  not   of  my 

own  seeking,  I  hoped  in  God,  took  courage,  and  went 

forward." 

*  One   of    Mr.   Kirk's  sons  is  the  well-known  Dr.  John  Kirk,   Her 
Majesty's  Consul- (general  at  ZaTizibar. 
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SETTLEMENT  IN  EDINBURGH. 
HIS  PARISH. 


-CONDITION  OP 


Edinburgh  was  Dr.  Guthrie's  home  for  the  latter  half  of 
his  life.  Living  there,  he  could  adopt  Paul's  words  and 
say,  "  I  am  a  citizen  of  no  mean  city."  To  him,  her 
craggy  heights  and  classic  beauty  were  a  source  of  daily 
enjoyment ;  and  when  visitors  from  other  lands  were  his 
guests,  he  delighted  to  point  out  to  them  the  unique 
features  of  the  "gray  metropolis  of  the  North."  "  Ere  the 
heat  of  day,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  has  cast  a  misty 
veil  upon  the  scene,  I  take  a  stranger,  and  conducting 
his  steps  to  yonder  rocky  rampart,  I  bid  him  look. 
Gothic  towers  and  Grecian  temples,  palace,  spires,  domes, 
monuments,  and  verdant  gardens,  picturesquely  mingled, 
are  spread  out  beneath  his  eye;  wherever  he  turns,  he 
finds  a  point  of  view  to  claim  his  admiration.  What 
rare  variety  of  hill  and  hollow  !  What  happy  combina- 
tion of  ancient  and  modern  architecture !  Two  distant 
ages  gaze  at  each  other  across  the  iatervening  valley." 
Standing  thus  on  the  Castle  rock,  i)v.  Guthrie  would 
quote,  with  all  Sir  Walter's  enthusiasm,  the  famous  lines 
from  MarmioH : — 

"  Such  dusky  grandeur  clothed  the  height, 
Where  the  huge  castle  holds  its  state, 
And  all  the  steep  slope  down, 
Whose  ridgy  hack  heaves  to  the  sky, 
Piled  deep  and  massy,  close  and  high, 
Mine  own  romantic  town  !  " 

But  the  older  parts  of  Edinburgh  possessed,  in  Dr. 
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Guthrie's  oyes,  one  special  feature  of  interest  with  which 
the  groat  novelist  had  less  sympathy, — their  association 
with  the  Covenanters  and  the  sufferings  of  two  hundred 
years  ago  for  civil  and  religious  liberty : — 

**  How  rauch  of  undying  interest,"  to  quote  his  own 
words,  "  docs  our  citv  owe  to  the  localities  with  which 
this  cause  is  associated !  There  rose  the  gallows  on 
which  the  best  and  worthiest  of  our  land  were  hung 
like  caitiffs  ;  yonder,  half-way  between  that  castle 
and  the  palace  was  the  gate  above  which  their  heads 
stood  in  ghastly  rows,  bleaching  in  the  wind  and  rain 
and  sun ;  and  here,  the  neighbourhood  of  this  very 
church  is  sacred  ground.  This  winding  street,  these 
low-browed  windows,  and  the  old  quaint  tenements  that 
see  us  quietly  gathering  for  Sabbath  worship  wcro 
crowded,  two  hundred  years  ago,  with  the  spectators  of  a 
different, — if  not  a  holier, — certainly  a  more  stirring 
scene.  '  They  come ! '  runs  through  the  crowd,  and 
turns  all  eyes  on  the  advancing  procession.  And  there, 
with  slow  but  firm  step,  comes  hoar  old  ago,  and  noble 
manhood,  and — most  wept  for  by  mothers  and  maidens, 
fair  gentle  youth — a  band  of  candidates  for  martyrdom ; 
witnesses  for  Christ's  royal  rights;  heroes  who  held  it 
noble  for  such  a  cause  to  die. 

"  In  truth  our  fathers  set  a  higher  value  on  Christ's 
Headship  than  on  their  own  heads  ;  and  for  it  alone  no 
less  than  eighteen  thousand  were  faithful  unto  death." 

These  words  were  spoken  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  John's 
Free  Church,  on  the  Castle-hill.  Just  below,  lies  the 
Grassmarket,  where  f.o  many  of  the  Covenanters,  James 
Guthrie  among  the  number,  were  executed ;  and  on  the 
southern  slope  bcj'ond,  is  the  ancient  burial-place,  where 
their  hallowed  dust  awaits  the  resurrection  morn.  This 
sacred  spot  is  "  The  Greyfriars  Churchyard,"  in  the 
centre  01  which  stands  the  church  of  the  same  name  to 
which  Mr.  Gutlirie  was  translated  from  Arbirlot. 
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The  very  name  of  tliat  church  savours  of  antiquity  ;  and 
Kuggosts  a  time  when,  on  the  stroots  of  Edinburj^li,  U8 
still  on  those  of  Rome,  might  bo  encountered  sandalled 
friars,  black,  white,  and  grey.  The  church  in  which  Mr. 
Guthrie  preached,  though  not  built  till  fifty  years  alter  the 
Reformation,  retained  the  name  of  its  site ; — a  largo  monas- 
tery of  grey  friars  having  stood  there.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion the  monastery  was  broken  up,  and  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh  set  apart  its  hanging  gardens  as  a  new 
burying-place  in  1562.  In  1837,  the  Greyfriars  Church 
was  a  long,  heavy  edifice,  its  exterior  unsightly  even ; 
divided  within  by  a  partition  into  two  places  of  worship, 
the  eastern  of  which  was  called  "Old  Greyfriars,"  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  western  and  more  recent  build- 
ing, called  the  "  New." 

The  historical  interest  of  this  church  and  its  grave- 
yard is  very  great.  Here  on  25th  February,  1638,  the 
National  Covenant  was  signed  by  numbers  within  the 
church  itself,  the  old  Earl  of  Sutherland  setting  the 
example :  thereafter,  the  parchment  was  carried  out  to 
the  open  air,  and,  laid  on  a  raised  horizontal  grave- 
stone, was  surrounded  by  a  moved  and  mighty  multitude. 
"  They  were  not  content  to  sign  it  with  ink.  Ah  ! 
there  were  men  in  those  days ;  they  were  seen  to  open 
a  vein  in  their  arms  and  fill  their  pens  with  their  blood, 
to  mark  how  they  would  shed  that  blood  when  the 
battle-day  came ;  and  nobly  did  they  redeem  their 
pledges." — [Speech  in  1S39.) 

In  1679,  a  detached  portion  of  the  churcliyard  was 
employed  as  a  prison  for  six  lumdrcd  Covenanters, 
taken  after  the  defeat  at  Bothwell  Bridge  ;  hero,  for  four 
weary  months,  they  were  exposed  day  and  night  to  the 
open  sky,  and  barely  kept  alive  by  provisions  supplied 
to  them  through  the  iron  gates.  All  around,  on  the 
mouldering  gravestones,  the  eye  falls  on  many  names  of 
renowned  Scotchmen  : — Georg(3  Buchanan,  George  Ilcriot, 
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Aloxsinder  Henderson,  Colin  Muclaurin,  PrcMident  Forbes 
of  Ciillodon,  Allan  Hiunsuy,  Principul  llobertson,  Dr. 
Krakine,  Thomas  McCrie,  and  muny  more  lie  hero.  The 
"  Martyrs'  Monument "  alone  draws  visitors  from  many 
lands  to  this  burial-place.  "However  deep,"  says  Hugh 
Miller,  "the  snow  may  lie  in  Greyfriars*  Churchyard, 
there  is  one  path  where  the  snow  is  always  ))eaten  down, 
and  that  leads  to  the  monument  of  the  Covenantors." 

Mr.  Guthrie  was  keenly  alive  to  the  power  of  all 
these  associations  with  the  past.  But  he  was  much 
more  affected  by  the  thought  that  just  outside  the  walls 
of  that  churchyard,  with  its  martyred  saints  and  names 
of  renown,  were  multitudes  of  living  dead — men  and 
women  in  the  wretched  dwellings  of  his  parish,  dead 
to  God,  to  hope,  and  to  heaven. 
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He  came  up  by  himself  from  Arbirlot  to  preach  his 
"  trial "  sermons  on  two  successive  Sundays  in  the  Old 
Greyfriars,  and  returned  thereafter  to  Forfarshire  for 
Mrs.  Guthrie  and  his  children.  Writing  to  his  eldest 
brother  from  Edinburgh  in  August,  1837,  he  says : — 
"  The  people  were  uncommonly  still  and  attentive,  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe  I  preached  to  their  acceptance. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case,  I  learn  from  a  Mr.  Dymock,* 
a  keen  partizan  of  mine,  that  the  Moderates  of  the  Kirk- 
Session  were  so  angry  at  my  appointment  that  they  would 


•  Mr.  James  R.  D3'niOck,  afterwards  one  of  Sir.  Guthrie's  elders,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  particulars  in  this  chapter.  In  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Djmock  from  London,  in  1864,  Dr.  Guthrie  thus  referred  to  their 
lon^-rnntinued  friendship: — "  Yours  was  the  first  face  that  caught  my 
attention  on  the  first  day  I  appeared  in  the  Old  Greyfriars  pulpit.  I  was 
jn  a  rather  delicate  and  certainly  to  me  a  new  and  strange  position  ;  and 
I  well  remember  the  satisfaction  and  thankfulness  I  felt  when  I  saw  by  a 
gleam  on  your  face  before  I  had  reached  my  third  sentence  that  I  had 
reached  you,  at  least.  And  how  has  a  friendship,  which  I  always  date 
from  that  moment,  gone  on  like  a  river,  without  a  break  or  cataract, 
deepening,  widening,  and  strengthening  us  it  advances  ;  advances  toward 
that  better  world,  I  trust,  where  we  shall  ever  be  with  each  other  and  all 
with  our  blessed  and  beloved  Lord ! " 
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have  tried  the  Veto.  T  duu't  believe  they  would  Imvo 
hud  the  pluck. 

•*I  take  the  house  in  Arij^yll  Scjuare  lo-nijj^ht,  and 
leave  Edinburgh  to-morrow,  wonderfully  thankful  that 
we  have  made  such  u  good  beginning,  and  that  I  have 
neither  disgraced  myself,  my  friends,  nor  the  men  who 
supported  me  here." 

On  September  21st,  he  was  inducted  as  colleague  to 
the  Rev.  John  Sym.  When,  in  after  years.  Dr.  Guthrie 
heard  of  other  ministers  experiencing  difficulties  in  inter- 
course and  work  with  their  colleagues,  he  used  to  speak 
of  God's  goodness  in  sparing  himself  any  such  trial, 
and  of  his  happiness  while  associated  with  the  late 
Mr.  Sym  in  Greyfriars,  and  then  with  Dr.  Hanna  in  St. 
John's.  Mr.  Sym  was  a  man  whom  one  might  have  asso- 
ciated in  idea  with  the  beloved  Apostle  John ;  and  wx 
brotherly  fellowship  with  such  a  minister,  and  in  the  joint 
care  of  a  large  and  important  flock,  Mr.  Guthrie  might 
have  spent  many  happy  years,  and  found  his  energies 
fully  employed.  But  it  was  on  the  express  understand- 
ing that  he  should,  ere  long,  be  released  from  the  pulpit 
fif  Old  Greyfriars,  and  have  a  field  cut  out  for  himself 
from  that  too  large  parish,  that  he  consented  to  come 
to  Edinburgh  at  all.  This  district  was  to  form  one  of 
the  new  Church  Extension  parishes,  whose  history  is 
associated  with  the  name  and  exertions  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

The  position  he  occupied  in  his  first  Edinburgh  parish 
he  soon  felt  to  be  anomalous ;  for  while  from  his  pulpit 
each  Sunday  he  looked  on  an  overflowing  congregation, 
drawn  from  all  quarters  of  the  city,  ind  composed  chiefly 
of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  he  saw  scarce  any 
representatives,  alas  !  of  his  real  parishioners  from  the 
mean  and  crowded  district  hard  by. 

To  do  justice  to  his  ordinary  congregation,  and  to  his 
parish  likewise,  he  felt  to  be  simply  iniDossible.  He  was 
-■^peaking  from  his  own  experience  when  he  thus  addressefl 
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the  Rev.  J.  Julius  Wood,*  ut  wIioho  induction  to  tlio 
adjoining'  church  of  New  Or»'yfriiirM  ho  prosidud  ou  5th 
Jun(<,  is;}!) : — 

"II"  in  your  former  chftrj^o  you  felt  tho  nood  of  much  puiiirt 
and  \\\\V'\\  pniyor,  yon  will  now,  more  than  over,  fuol  that  thfy 
have  licro  laid  on  youi-  liack  a  burden  far  lieavior,  without 
l)ivino  aHHistanco,  than  you  can  hear.  In  a  town  or  country 
parish  of  more  moderate  size,  one  can  Honictimos  enjoy  rest 
from  lal)our  without  fooling  that  the  rest  they  take  and  the  roHt 
they  need  is  Htolon  from  8omo  deathbed  where  they  should 
have  been  praying,  from  somo  dutioH  Ihoy  should  have  boon 
discharging.  In  such  a  Hj)bere  one  gets  a  breathing  time  ;  hero 
wo  are  set  to  labour  in  a  field  far  wurpassing  the  powers  of  any 
man.  The  woods  grow  faster  than  you  can  eut  Ihem  down, 
demands  come  far  thicker  than  you  can  answer  them  ;  and  lot 
any  man  try  to  do  hero  all  that  should  be  done,  he  might  have 
a  bright  course  of  it,  but  ho  would  have  a  short  one — ho  would 
soon  rest  in  the  grave  from  all  his  labours.  Within  the  walls 
of  this  church  there  will  assemble  a  congregation  greater  than 
you  can  cultivate  to  your  own  satisfaction  or  to  their  proiit ; 
hut  ovn*  and  above  all  this,  matters  are  so  uiisorably  ill-arrang(Ml 
that  they  lay  upon  you  the  charge  of  some  thousands  of  souls 
in  your  p.^rish,  more  than  sufficient  themselves  to  occupy  your 
undivided  care  and  energies.  Happier  times  may  como,  and 
happier  arrai.  .foments  may  ho  made  :  but,  in  the  meantime,  I 
fool  assured  that  though  you  cannot  do  your  whole  work,  you 
will  give  your  whole  self  to  the  ministry." 

No  doubt,  Mr.  .Guthrie's  pulpit  gifts  were  very  advan- 
liiycous  to  the  Town  Council  in  drawing  Lirgc  seat-rents, 
c\  cry  penny  of  which  the  Municipality  appropriated.  But, 
meanwhile,  his  parishioners,  being  poor,  were  unable  to  pay 
these  high  seat-rents;  many  of  them  so  extremely  poor, as  to 
be  unable  to  pay  any  seat-rent  at  all.  This  state  of  things, 
while  it  lasted,  became  increasingly  irksome  to  him.  As 
he  put  it  in  many  of  bis  speeches  at  this  period,  the 
very  popularity  of  a  minister  was  a  misfortune  to  his 
parisli : — 

*'  I  know  to  my  sad  experience,  that  while  the  inhabitants  of 
my  parish  have  been  told  that  they  have  a  church  within  it,  to 

•  Now  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Wood,  D.D.,  of  Dumfries. 
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tht'tu,  at  loust,  that  cliiircli  ifl  not  nccosHiblo.  In  pi\HHin(;(  up 
and  down  tlio  ('()Wj,'iito,  I  hiivo  observed  ft  iiul)lio  well,  where 
all  conierH,  old  and  youn^',  thu  richer  and  tho  poorer,  draw 
water  without  distinction,  witliout  monoy  n  I  without  j)rico, — 
thoy  hrini^  their  pitehor  without  thoir  ;^any;  and  as  1  have 
seen  that  Htreani  often  flowin^^  as  fruo  and  full  tu  tho  poor  an 
to  the  rich,  just  aH  it  hhould  he  (se.  mi^  that  the  ono  need  it  as 
niueh  as  tlie  other),  how  often  have  I  wished  that  tho  parish 
chureh  was  more  like  tho  parish  well,  a  well  of  salvation  wheie  all 
lui^'ht  draw  water  and  drink.  I  go  away  to  visit  my  parish,  1 
enter  a  house -and  many  such  have  I  entered — where,  unless 
the  (lod  that  hears  the  youny  ravens  cry  help  them,  tho  parents 
know  not  where  they  are  to  get  food  to  fill  the  mouths  of  four 
or  live  hungry  children.  For  years,  thoy  have  never  crossed  the 
threshold  of  a  church  door.  Tho  hell  has  rung  over  them  every 
Sabbath  day,  and  they  have  never  known  a  Sabbath.  I've  seen 
them  with  tears  in  their  eyes  acknowledge  their  pin,  and  when 
they  were  brought  to  confess  and  lament  it,  whore  then  do  1 
stand'.'  Some  one  says,  'IJid  tliemcomo  to  the  church.'  liida  man 
go  to  tho  City  Ghamberluui  and  pay  six  shillings  for  a  seat, 
who  would  bless  you  for  six  pennies  that  he  might  buy  meal 
fur  his  children  !  '  Send  him  to  the  pauper  seats  ;  '  and  what 
right  have  you  to  make  any  man  a  pauper  in  God's  House, 
especially  under  an  Establishment  to  all  tho  benefits  of  which 
the  poor  num  has  as  good  a  right  as  tho  rich  ?  No  man  likes 
to  bo  branded  before  his  fellows  as  a  pauper,  as  was  expressed 
to  me  some  time  ago  by  a  person  who  had  not  been  attending 
church,  who  gave  his  poverty  as  a  reason,  and  to  whom  I  said 
he  would  soon  be  without  that  excuse,  telling  him  that  we 
would  get  ft  church  with  seven  hundred  free  sittings.  '  Ah  ! 
sir,'  said  he  (falling  into  the  mistake  that  ours  were  to  be 
pauper  sittings),  '  I'll  wait  till  I  can  make  up  five  shillings,  for 
I  have  no  notion  of  being  sot  among  those  pauper  bodies  I  '  " 
—{Sprecl,  in  IHUB.) 

Tho  more  Mr.  Guthrie  got  acquainted  witli  the  ri  al 
eoiidition  of  tliis  population,  the  more  ho  ori-w  iinp.ticiit. 
for  tho  time  when  ho  couhl  throw  himself  eiitiivly  into 
the  working  of  the  strictly  parochial  system.  Tliis  im- 
plied a  church  at  the  very  doors  of  the  poor,  tho  ontin; 
urea  of  which  should  be  free  to  all  residents  in  the; 
parish  without  distinction ;  proporly-cqui])pcd  schools  ; 
elders,  deacons,  and  district  visitors  to  aid   him  in  his 
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work  ;  such  an  organization,  in  short,  as  should  secure 
the  literal  carrying  out  of  the  blessed  truth,  "  To  the 
poor  the  gospel  is  preached."  But  all  this  needed  time ; 
arrangements  had  to  be  made  with  the  Town  Council 
as  the  --nimicipal  authorities,  and  with  the  Presbytery 
as  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  ;  a  site  had  to  be  secured, 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  raised  ero  such  an  experi- 
ment in  the  parish  of  Old  Greyfriars  could  bo  fairly  set 


a-gomg. 


Meanwhile,  he  delighted  to  take  his  turn  in  the  service 
for  the  poor,  which  Mr.  Sym  had,  some  years  before,  com- 
menced in  the  old  Magdalene  Chapel  in  che  Cowgate  : — 
"  With  my  excellent  and  able  colL  ague,  I  have  a 
parish  where  there  are  two  congregations.  We  have  in 
the  Greyfriars  Church  a  congregation  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  in  the  Magdalene  Chapel  wo  have  a  not 
less  interesting — to  me,  in  some  respects,  a  more  inter- 
esting— congregation,  in  so  far  as  it  contains  some  who, 
like  the  lost  sheep  of  the  wilderness,  hare  been  brought 
back  by  the  parochial  system  graciously  and  rejoicingly 
to  the  fold  they  had  left.  Very  lately  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  dispensed  in  our  church,  when  both  these  congrega- 
tions mingled  together.  It  delighted  me  to  see  a  street 
beggar,  to  whom  I,  as  Avell  as  others,  had  often  given 
charity,  decently' attired,  and  sitting  side  by  side  with  the 
wealthy  at  the  table  of  our  common  Lord." — {Speech  in 
1839.) 

For  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  his  Edinburgh 
mini^tiy,  the  localities  witl:  which  Mr.  Guthrie  was 
chiefly  familiar  were  its  dark  places.  He  might  have 
been  mot  almost  every  day  in  the  week  visiting  from 
cellar  to  garret  the  crowded  homes  of  his  neglected 
p.'irishioners.  lie  could  not  bo  satisfied  to  leave  the  care 
of  his  poor  parishioners  to  a  paid  missionary,  however 
valuable  his  aid  might  be ;  much  less  quiet  his  conscience 
after  the  fashion  of  an  old   Edinburgli  minister  in  the 
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last  century  whose  parish  embracod  a  population  as 
degraded  as  Mr.  Guthrie's:  —  the  story  goo,  that 
once  a  year  he  approached  the  mouth  of  each  s-jveral 
"  close "  in  his  district — down  whose  dark  vista  of  sin 
and  misery,  however,  he  never  penetrated — and  there, 
uncovering  his  head  with  due  solemnity,  and  lifting  his 
gloved  right  hand,  he  besought  ti.v.  Divine  blessing  to 
rest  on  "  all  the  inhabitaiits,  young  and  old,  of  this 
close."  The  annual  "  visitation  "  thus  ended,  he  went 
on  his  way  ! 

Writing  from  Arbirlot,  somo  months  before  his  trans- 
lation to  Edinburgh,  to  Mr.  Dunlop,  Mr.  Guthrie  said  : — 

"  I  would  have  delif:jhtecl  in  the  Cowgato,  bad  I  felt  myself 

bodily  and  mentally  tit  for  such  a  charge Can't  you 

carry  a  bill  through  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery  against  non- 
residence  ?  I  am  satisfied  that  is  the  root  of  much  evil  and  in- 
efficiency among  your  city  clerg}'.  I  heard  three  fellows  fhero^' 
one  day  swearing  boldly.  I  was  no  sooner  seen  ihau  I  heard 
•  Whish't  man,  there's  the  minister!'  Now,  I  should  like  a 
clergyman  never  to  step  out  of  his  own  door  but  he  steps  in 
among  his  people.  I  would  have  him  planted  in  the  very 
centre  of  his  population.  He  would  not  only  by  this  means 
be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  more  work,  anc  spend  little  odds 
and  ends  of  time  among  his  flock  that  would  be  lost  to  them  if 
he  were  living  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  away,  but  the  very  knowledge 
that  the  minii-ter  lived  among  t^  ji.\  that  he  could  not  look  out 
of  his  windows  nor  step  out  of  his  own  door  without  seeing 
them,  that  he  was  their  next-door  neighbour,  and  by  that  cir- 
cumstance well  acquainted  with  their  character  and  conduct, 
would,  I  am  confident,  exert  a  reforming  influence,  especially 
on  a  Cowgato  population.  I  have  discovered  from  my  own 
experience  that  the  farther  the  people  are  removed  from  the 
manse,  the  less  i.ifluenco  has  the  minister  over  them  :  and  if  a 
man  won't  live  among  the  scum  of  the  Cowgate,  I  would  at 
once  say  to  him  '  You  can't  be  its  minister.'  " 

When  he  came  to  Edinburgh,  ho  virtuallv  carried  this 
theory  into  practice ;  having  selected  his  first  dwelling- 
house  in  Argyll  Square,  and  the  next  in  IJrown  S(juare 
(both  of  them  in  his  parish),  from  either  of  which,  iwo  ox 
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three  minutes'  walk  brought  him  into  the  most  densely 
populated  part  of  the  district.  Some  of  the  houses  there 
almost  realise  a  quaint  description  given  of  the  lofty 
tenements,  ten  or  twelve  storeys  high,  in  the  neighbour- 
ing Canongate — "  perpendicular  streets."  A  single  house, 
No.  8,  Cowgatehead,  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty 
souls ;  so  that,  as  Mr.  Guthrie  described  it,  it  was  literally 
a  "  small  parish  of  itself." 

Few  men  were  better  able  than  he  to  appreciate 
the  many  picturesque  "  bits  "  of  the  old  town,  in  the 
artist's  and  antiquary's  sense  of  the  word ;  but  for  a 
time,  oil  other  aspects  of  Edinburgh  were  forgotten 
amid  the  startling  moral  degradation  to  which  his  daily 
rounds  introduced  him.  ''It  is  all  very  well,"  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  at  that  time,  "  for  men  who  see  nothing  but 
our  noble  castle,  our  spire?  and  towers  and  palaces,  to 
expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  Edinburgh.  They  see  but 
the  whitewashing  and  ornaments  of  the  sepulchre;  if 
they  would  come  with  me  to  the  Cowgate,  or  the  College 
Wynd,  or  the  Bow,  I  would  let  them  sec  as  much  of  the 
rottenness  within  as  would  break  the  charm." — [Letter  to 
Dr.  Burns,  of  Tweedsmuir.) 

On  coming  home  to  dinner  at  his  own  house,  we  have 
heard  him  tell,  "  After  the  scenes  of  misery  I  had  wit- 
nessed all  day  long,  I  vould  almost  sicken  at  the  sight 
of  t^je  comforts  on  my  own  table." 

"3,  Arcii/ll  Square,  19th  February,  1838. 
"  .  .  ,  .  The  frost  was  last  week  most  intense,  the 
thermometer  was  one  morning  at  15°  at  my  window  ;  but 
I  had  no  time  to  think  of  cold,  for  of  all  the  broken,  busy 
weeks  of  my  life  here,  it  beat  all — just  listening,  inquiring 
into,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  relieving  cases  of  want  in 
this  severe  weather.  We  are  always  ofi  the  verge  of 
poverty,  and  you  may  conceive  what  [it]  must  be  now, 
when  the  labourers  and  workmen  of  the  Cowgate,  for  the 
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last  six  weeks,  have  hardly  earned  one  farthing.  Wo 
ha^^e  been  holding  a  levee  every  morning  and  forenoon, 
and  my  wife  has  done  nothing  for  some  days  last  week 
but  attend  to  such  cases,  and  distribiite  old  clothes  and 
flannel,  &c.  Miss  W.  and  she  have  just  left  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Cowgate  to  inquire  into  this  morning's 
applications."* — {To  his  brother,  Provost  Guthrie.) 

The  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh,  part  of  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  parish  of  Old  Greyfriars,  lies  along  a  shallow 
ravine,  and  its  site  often  brought  to  Dr.  Guthrie's  mind 
the  valley  of  the  Prophet's  Vision.  The  hand  of  the  Lord 
had  set  him  down,  like  Ezekiel,  in  the  midst  of  the  dry 
bones,  and  "  caused  him  to  puss  by  them  round  about," 
till  the  old  question  rang  in  his  ears,  "  Can  these  dry 
bones  live  ?  "  The  Edinburgh  Valley  where  he  laboured 
is  spanned  at  one  point  by  George  IV.  Bridge.  Looking 
there  through  the  open  work  of  the  railings,  the  stranger 
sees  with  surprise  not  flowing  water,  but  u  living  stream 
of  humanity  in  motion  beneath  his  feet : — 

"  It  was  there,"  writes  Dr.  Gutbrie,  "where  one  looks  down 
on  the  street  below,  and  on  the  foul,  crowded  closes  that  stretch, 
like  ribs,  down  into  the  Cowgate,  I  stood  on  a  gloomy  day  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  '37.  The  streets  were  a  puddle  ;  the  heavy 
air,  loaded  with  smoke,  was  thick  and  murky  ;  right  below  lay 
the  narrow  street  of  dingy  tenements,  whoso  toppling  chimneys 
and  patched  and  battered  roofs  were  fit  emblems  of  the 
fortunes  of  most  of  their  tenants.  Of  these,  some  were  lying 
over  the  sills  of  windows  innocent  of  glass,  or  stuffed  with  old 
hats  and  dirty  rags  ;  others,  coarse-looking  women,  with  squalid 
children  in  their  arms  or  at  their  feet,  stood  in  groups  at  the 
close-mouths — here  with  empty  laughter,  chaffing  any  piissing 

*  When  in  St.  John's  Church,  Mr.  Guthrie  established  a  Clothing 
Society  to  enable  the  more  destitute  parishioners  to  attend  worship  in 
decent  attire.  A  gentleman,  who,  till  he  was  attracted  by  Mr.  Guthrie's 
preaching,  was  seldom  to  be  seen  m  any  church,  gave  largely  from  his  own 
wardrobe,  liecognising,  as  he  looked  down  from  the  gallery  on  the 
audience  in  the  area,  here  some  coats,  and  there  somo  vests  th.it  onco 
were  his  own,  he  used  jocularly  to  remark  that  ho  was  glad  to  see  liim- 
8elf  do  largely  represented, — and  thus,  his  own  absence  in  days  gone  by 
made  up  lor  in  a  certain  sense  ! 
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acquaintance,  there  screaming  each  other  down  in  a  drunken 
brawl,  or  standing  sullen  and  silent,  with  hunger  and  ill-usage 
in  their  saddened  looks.  A  brewer's  cart,  threatening  to  crush 
beneath  its  ponderous  wheels  the  ragged  urchins  who  had  no 
other  playground,  rumbled  over  the  causeway,  drowning  the 
quavering  voice  of  one  whose  drooping  head  and  scanty  dress 
were  ill  in  harmony  with  song,  but  not  drowning  the  shrill 
pipe  of  an  Irish  girl,  who  thumped  the  back  of  an  unlucky 
donkey,  and  cried  her  herrings  at  '  three  a  penny.'  So  looked 
the  parish  I  had  come  to  cultivate ;  and  while  contrasting  the 
scene  below  with  pleasant  recollections  of  the  parish  I  had  just 
loft — its  singing  larks,  daisied  pastures,  decent  peasants,  and  the 
grand  blue  sea  rolling  its  lines  of  snowy  breakers  on  the  shore, 
my  rather  sad  and  sombre  ruminations  were  suddenly  checked. 
A  hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder.  I  turned  round  to  find  Dr. 
Chalmers  at  my  elbow. 

"  This  great  and  good  man  knew  that  I  had  accepted  an 
Edinburgh  charge  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  trying  what  the 
parochial  or  territorial  system,  fairly  wrought,  could  do  toward 
christianizing  the  heathendom  beneath  our  feet,  and  restoring 
the  denizens  of  the  Cowgate  and  its  closes  to  sober,  decent, 
and  church-going  habits.  Contemplating  the  scone  for  a  little  in 
silence,  all  at  once,  with  his  broad,  Luther-like  face  glowing 
with  enthusiasm,  he  waved  his  arm  to  exclaim,  '  A  beautiful 
field,  sir  ;  a  very  fine  field  of  operation  !  '  "  —  ("  ^^ut  of 
Harness,"  p.  126.) 

"  I'll  go  down  into  the  );it,  if  you  will  hold  tlic  rope," 
exclaimed  tlic  devoted  missionary  Carey,  when  parting 
with  Christian  friends  for  the  shores  of  India  in  1793. 
Mr.  Guthrie  nsed  a  figure  somewhat  similar  when  describ- 
ing the  sharp  contrast  between  his  present  work  and 
that  of  his  Arbirlot  charge  : — "  I  can  compare  it  to 
nothing  else  than  the  change  from  the  green  fields  and 
woods  and  the  light  of  nature  to  venturing  into  the  dark- 
ness and  blackness  of  a  coal-pit !  " 

Yet,   how    true    the    lines    of    Cowper,     when,    with 

reference  to  John  Howard's  resigning  the   amenities  of 

country  life,  he  sings  : — 

"  To  quit  tlie  bliss  that  rural  scenes  bestow, 
To  sock  a  nobler  amid  scones  ot  woe, 
Sjioakf*  a  divine  ambition,  and  a  zeal 
The  boldest  patriots  might  be  proud  to  teel." 
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Mr.  Guthrie's  public  appeals  and  private  letters  at  this 
period  were  all  aglow  with  the  earnestness  of  one  who 
had  emerged  from  some  doleful  pit  in  whose  depths  he 
had  beheld  fellow-creatures  perishing,  body  and  soul,  and 
for  whom  he  entreated  help.  Those  who  never  saw  Dr. 
Guthrie,  who  never  heard  him  speak,  can  scarcely  realise 
the  thrill  of  emotion  sent  through  his  audientie  as,  with 
kindling  eye  and  quivering  lip,  he  thus  addressed  a  vast 
meeting  on  Cliurch  Extension  in  the  Edinburgh  Assembly 
Rooms  on  27th  April,  1838  : — 

"  I  can  never  forget,  nothing  can  ever  efface  the  impression 
made  on  my  mind,  when  I  first  lilted  up  the  veil  from  the 
hideous  scene  of  starvation  and  sin  that  lay  before  me.  The 
scenes  that  I  was  called  on  to  witness  the  first  three  or  four 
dfvs  of  my  parochial  visitations  almost  drove  sleep  from  my 
pillow.  They  haunted  me  like  very  spectres,  and,  after  visiting 
till  my  hearu  was  sick,  I  have  come  up  the  College  Wynd  with 
the  idea  that  I  might  as  well  have  gone  to  be  a  missionary 
among  the  Hindoos  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 

"  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Government  Commission, 
that  in  this  city  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  who 
habitually  absent  themselves  from  the  house  of  God.  It  is 
astonishing  how  we  can  sit  and  listen  so  calmly  to  such  a  fact 
as  that !  Were  a  man  to  rush  into  this  assembly  and  cry  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  a  house  was  on  fire,  and  that 
some  forty  or  fifty  human  beings  were  thronging  its  upper 
windows,  and  stretching  out  their  hands  for  help,  that  news 
would  go  like  an  electric  shock  through  this  assembly.  We 
would  rise  in  a  mass,  and,  trying  who  should  be  foremost,  rush 
to  their  rescue.  The  feeble  would  give  their  prayers  and  their 
tears,  and,  were  it  needed,  their  money  too ;  and  whore  is  the 
man  that  would  not  plant  his  ladder  against  the  smoking  wall 
and  peril  his  own  life  in  the  attempt  to  save  others  ?  There  is 
this  difference,  my  Lord,  between  that  caP'^>  und  this,  that  here 
we  have  not  forty  or  fifty,  but,  multiplying  a  thousandfold, 
we  have  forty  or  fifty  thousand  ;  ay,  and  there  is  another 
difference — suppose  we  left  them  to  perish — this  fire  will 
burn  out,  the  shriek,  lilie  that  of  the  widow  of  Hindostan,  will 
rise  on  the  air  for  a  moment,  ard  then  all  is  over.  But,  if  the 
Bible  be  true,  there  are  nearly  fifty  thousand  men  and  wo  nen 
in  this  city  passing  on  to  a  punishment  that  shall  never  be 
over!" 
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On  another  occasion,  when  dealing  with  the  fact  that, 
by  reason  of  their  utter  destitution,  multitudes  in  his 
district  not  only  wanted  the  will  but  the  means  of 
attending  the  parish  church,  he  described  the  following 
case  as  an  example  : — 
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"  I  go  away  to  visit  my  parish,  and  I  find  a  widow  left  by 
the  hand  ot  Providence  with  a  family  of  children  hanging  on  her 
for  support.  There  they  are,  shivering  on  a  wintry  day  round 
a  handful  of  embers  raked  up  from  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  the 
streets.  The  infant  in  her  arms  looks  as  if  it  had  never  smiled, 
and  reflects  from  its  own  pale,  sickly  face  the  settled  sadness  of 
its  mother's.  Che  tells  you  she  was  once  a  member  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  and  the  tears  run  down  her  cheeks  as  your 
questions  bring  back  the  recollection  of  other  and  happier  days. 
But  her  husband  sickened  and  died  of  a  lingering  illness  ;  her 
Sabbath  dress  went  to  buy  comforts  for  his  dying  bed,  and 
then,  when  she  closed  his  eyes,  she  was  without  friend  on 
earth  but  neighbours,  who  were  kind,  but  as  poor  as  herself; 
and,  to  feed  her  hungry  little  ones,  she  parted  with  every 
comfort,  till  at  length  they  were  reduced  to  the  rags  they 
shiver  in,  and  their  home  has  not  an  article  of  furniture  but  a 
bed  of  straw,  or,  it  may  bo,  a  broken  chair.  While  she  is  I 
tolling  this  story,  and  you  can  hardly  help  weeping  along  with  , 
her,  and  you  have  begun  to  tell  her  of  a  Redeemer's  love,  the 
infant  in  her  arms  was  crying  (for  I  am  now  describing  a 
reality),  '  Give  me  a  bit  of  bread  ;'  and,  constantly  interrupted 
by  its  wail,  I  bade  the  mother  give  it  some  bread  to  keep  it 
quiet,  to  still  its  cry.  She  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  ;  and  casting 
a  look  of  agony  on  her  famished  child,  she  told  me  that  she  had 
not  in  her  house  a  morsel  of  bread  nor  wherewithal  to  buy  it. 
There  were  five  living  beings  in  that  house,  without  either  a 
loaf  or  a  handful  of  meal !  Giving  one  of  the  children  sixpence, 
I  sent  it  out  to  fetch  some  bread.  I  have  seen  the  wild  beasts 
in  a  menagerie  fed,  but  never  saw  those  hungry  animals  fall 
with  more  keenness  on  their  food  than  did  these  skeleton 
children." 

It  may  not  have  been  this  same  widow  for  whom  he 
appealed  in  a  sermon  preached  about  tliis  time ;  but  we 
([uote  the  following,  from  a  letter  to  Brechin  dated 
yOth  November,  1839,  as  showing  how  early  he  discovered 
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his  power  to  open  the  l.ands  as  well  as  move  the  hearts  oi' 
hie  hearers : — 

"  On  Thursday  I  was  ^reaching  for  the  Ladios'  Deaf  and 
Damb  Society,  and  tho'igh  the  day  was  very  unfavourable,  we 
got  £56,  and  iu  the  e/oning  there  was  other  £5  sent  to  us 

anonymously i  happened  to  mention  the  case  of  a  poor 

widow,  who  had  attended,  with  her  boy,  the  Magdalene  Chapel 
regularly  since  I  came  here,  but  had  been  under  the  dire 
necessity  of  selling  or  pawning  her  Sabbath  dress  to  get  their 
bread,  thereby  shutting  herself  out  of  the  house  of  God.  Well, 
the  circumstance  came  to  my  recollection  as  I  was  pleading  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb ;  it  served  me  to  illustrate  some  point ;  I 
threw  it  out,  and  the  idea  just  flashed  across  my  mind,  'the 
mentioning  of  this  may  get  something  to  Widow  A.,'  and  it 
was  a  capital  cast  of  the  net.  Before  I  left  the  church  a  lady 
put  into  my  hand  two  shillings  for  her.  I  dined  with  Sir 
Andrew  Agnew^,  heard  Cunningham's  lecture,  and  then  came 
home,  where  I  found  about  £1  for  the  widow.  Next  morning 
the  post  brought  me  a  letter  with  a  guinea  for  her ;  then  in 
came,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  five  shillings  more  ;  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  other  ten  shillings  ;  in  the  evening  came 
another  pound ;  to-day  in  came  other  five  shillings,  p.iid  a  little 
ago  in  came  other  five  shillings.  As  to  gowns,  no  Icds  than  half- 
a-dozen,  made  and  unmade,  floated  in ;  liveried  servants  and 
fine  cards  (notes),  all  anonymous,  have  been  pouring  in  about 
poor  Mrs.  A.,  who  was  here  to-night,  and  has  got  her  articles 
relieved,  but  has  no  earthly  notion  how  rich  she  is,  or  what  a  stir 
her  case  has  made  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  this  aristocratic 
city.  We  have  left  her  ignorant  both  of  her  riches  and  her 
fame  lest  it  should  turn  her  head." 


I         t 


One  of  the  well-worn  little  note-books  he  carried  about 
with  him  in  his  visitations  at  that  time  now  lies  before 
us.  It  is  touching  to  turn  over  its  leaves,  and  to 
observe  the  minute  care  with  which  he  noted  down  the 
details  of  the  wretched  households  he  visited.  Here  are 
the  jottings  from  one  page  ;  the  case  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  a  poor  widow  with  two  dauglitors  :  —  "  Taylor's 
Land — Mother,  48 — very  delicate,  sober ;  often  not  able 
to  work — splitting  wood.  Anne  10 — Mary  8 — shake- 
down; pawned  gown  to  help  rent;  also  shift,  petticoat 
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of  mother's,  two  frocks  of  girls',  bonnet  of  her  own  ; 
""  -down  bedstead  to  sell;  all  to  buy  food;  children 
would  not  want  it."  But,  with  all  his  kindness  oi 
heart,  he  took  special  care  in  selecting  the  objects  of 
charity ;  knowing  from  unpleasant  experience  how  much 
deception  is  practised  by  the  denizens  of  snch  localities. 
He  used  to  relate  the  following : — **  I  asked  one  old  woman, 
who  did  not  know  who  I  was,  where  she  went  to  church. 
'  Oh  !  '  said  she,  '  I  gang  to  the  Greyfriars.'  *  Wiiich 
one?  The  Old  or  the  New?'  'The  Auld  Greyfriars,' 
she  replied.  '  Ah  !  you  go  there,  do  you  ?  "What  is  the 
minister's  name  ?  '  '  The  minister,  sir  ?  It's  Dr.  Inglis, 
honest  man,  I  was  bciirin'  h'M.  the  last  Sabbath.'  And 
this  was  said  to  me  three  or  four  years  after  Dr.  Inglis 
was  in  his  grave  !  " 

It  was  during  these  early  years  of  his  ministry,  and 
while  visiting  a  district  filled  with  the  city's  sins  and 
sorrows,  that,  under  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  Mr. 
Guthrie  was  trained  for  that  career  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy which  made  him  so  beloved  through  life,  and  for 
which,  perhaps  more  than  for  all  his  other  distinctions,  his 
memory  will  continue  to  be  fragrant.  To  a  sensitive  nature, 
it  was  a  sharp  training  at  the  time, — literally,  a  sowing  in 
tears ;  but  the  seed,  on  varied  fields  of  benevolence,  he 
afterwards  reiped  in  joy.  His  experience  during  these 
years  a'^iong  the  vicious  and  criminal  class  convinced  liira 
that  effort  must  chiefly  be  directed  to  save  the  young. 
Jt  was  then  and  there  he  learned  the  motto  of  his  whole 
ragged  school  work — "'  Prevention  better  than  cur  " 
Speaking  at  Birmingham  uf  that  period  and  his  Cijwgate 
experiences,  he  said  in  1861,  "  I  had  not  laboured  three 
months  in  that  parish,  when  I  became  perfectly  satisfied 
of  this — that  't  was  impossible  to  raise  the  lower  classes 
in  towns,  unless  through  the  means  of  the  risii  g  genera- 
tion. In  labourhig  in  that  district  I  became  also  con- 
vinced of  this — that  the  only  v/uy  of  reaching  the  rising 
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generation  of  the  lapsed  masseB  of  the  community  was 
by  such  ragged  schools  as  have  brought  together  this 
usscmhly." 

Ho  soon  found,  too,  how  the  demon  of  intemperance 
confronted  liira,  thwarting  effort  and  disappointing  hope  ;  . 
and  we  may  doubtless  trace  to  this  same  period  the  germ 
of  those  convictions  which  developed  in  later  years  into  his 
adoption  and  advocacy  of  the  total  abstinence  cause.  "Seven 
years  of  my  ministry,"  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  were 
spent  in  one  of  the  lowest  localities  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  it 
almost  broke  my  heart,  day  by  day,  to  see,  as  I  wandered 
from  house  to  house,  and  from  room  to  room,  misery, 
wretchedness,  and  crime  ;  the  detestable  vice  of  drunk- 
enness, the  cause  of  all,  meeting  me  at  every  turn,  and 
marring  all  my  efforts.  Nothing  ever  struck  me  more, 
in  visiting  those  wretched  localities,  than  to  find  that  more 
than  a  half  of  these  families  were  in  the  churchyard. 
The  murder  of  innocent  infants  in  this  city  by  drunken- 
ness '  out-IIerods  Herod.'  I  believe  we  will  in  vain  plant 
churches  and  schools,  though  they  be  as  thick  as  trees  in 
the  forest,  until  this  evil  is  stopped." 

Among  the  many  claims  which  the  illustrious  Chal- 
mers has  to  lasting  gratitude,  one  of  the  strongest  is 
that  he  was  the  first  thoroughly  to  rouse  the  Christian 
community  of  Scotland  to  concern  for  the  godless  poor. 
He  led  the  van  in  what  Dr.  Cooke  of  Belfast  well  called 
a  "  glorious  enterprise  of  Christian  aggression  upon  the 
regions  of  popular  ignorance." 

The  revived  spiritual  life  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
ft)rty  years  ago,  was  abundantly  evidenced  by  the 
vigorous  ellbrts  which,  in  response  to  Chalmers'  appeals, 
her  people  put  forth  to  meet  the  ppiritual  wants  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  j^opulation.  True,  there  may  have  been 
adherents  of  the  National  Church  who  advocated  the 
Church  Extension  scheme  chiefly  as  a  means  of  strength- 
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oiiiijg  and  oxtendinf?  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  but  in  the 
view  of  \ir.  Chalmers  and  the  true-hcartod  men  wlio 
wore  associated  with  him,  its  grand  object  wais  to  extend 
the  Church  of  Christ, — to  save  those  who,  in  the  largo 
towns  especially,  because  of  the  previous  lethargy  of  tlu> 
P]stabli8hraent,  liad  sunk  into  practical  heathenism.  Within 
the  course  of  six  years  (from  1835  to  1841)  upwards  of 
£300,000  was  voluntarily  subscribed  for  the  carrying  out 
of  this  great  scheme,  and  ;222  churches  were  erected. 

The  noble  enterprise  of  Dr.  Chalmers  powerfully  im- 
pressed Mr.  Guthrie  while  yet  a  country  minister.  In 
his  own  county,  he  addressed  meeting  after  meeting  on 
its  behalf,  and  aided  in  the  erection  of  several  Extension 
charges  there.  Still  it  was  not  till  he  became  the  minister 
of  a  large  and  destitute  city  parish,  that  his  spirit  was 
thoroughly  stirred  within  him ;  the  result  of  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  depth  of  the  physical  and  spiritual 
destitution  that  appalled  him  on  every  hand. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  then  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  his 
favourite  experiment  being  tried  in  a  destitute  district  of 
the  metropolis,  and  under  the  auspices  of  a  man  like  Mr. 
Guthrie.  It  was  transporting  to  EcHnburgh  the  principles 
which  he  had  himself  worked  so  successfully  in  his  pnrisli 
of  St.  John's  in  Glasgow,  and  whose  adaptation  to  all  the 
large  towns  he  never  ceased  to  urge.  At  a  second  Church 
Extension  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  on  14th  Novembei', 
1838,  Dr.  Chalmers  spoke  immediately  after  Mr.  Gutaiie, 
and  in  the  following  sanguine  tei  ,is  : — 

'■  I  look  forward  with  hirfh  anticipation — it  is  by  far  tlu' 
most  interesting  experiment  within  the  present  range  of  church 
extension — to  the  erection  that  is  now  going  on  in  the  Cow- 
gate  ;  it  is  a  most  interesting  subject  of  conteraphition.  I 
know  that  my  friend  Mr.  Guthrie  is  a  house-going  minister, 
and  I  also  know  that  this  is  the  patent  way  to  create  a  church- 
going  people.  I  have  a  confident  hope  that  by  the  blessing  of 
God  I  shall  yet  live  to  see  the  day  when,  at  the  sound  of  its 
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own  parish  boll,  every  house  iu  the  Cowgate  and  its  collaloial 
closes  shall  pour  forth   their  families  to  attend  that  I'.lace  ol 

worship I  trust  that  when  this  arranfement  shall  bo 

cxcnii)lifiod  in  the  (Jow},'ate,  and  multiplied  over  Kdiidnirgh,  it 
will  bo  found  that — what  no  adjustment  of  political  or  eivil 
wisdom  has  been  able  to  efl'ect — the  harmonization  of  all  classes 
of  society  shall  bo  at  last  cfl'ected  through  the  medium  ol 
Gospel  ministrations,  and  by  the  omnipotence  oi  Gospel 
charity." 

In  those  days,  it  wus  the  decided  conviction  ot  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  his  coadjutors  that,  in  order  to  deal  suc- 
cessfully \yith  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  great 
towns,  the  only  competent  agency  was  an  extension  ot 
the  parochial  system  in  connection  with  the  State  Cluircli. 
With  her  revived  spiritual  life,  her  powers  of  solf-govorn- 
mer.t  and  internal  reform  developing  each  year,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was  doubtless  at  that  period  in  circum- 
stances singularly  favourable  for  prosecuting  the  great 
experiment  of  Chalmers,  and  for  extending  the  parocdiiiil 
system  until  it  should  overteke  the  whole  of  the  godless 
out-tield.  What  might  have  been  the  result  of  Dr. 
Chalmers'  great  scheme,  had  there  been  no  disruption  in 
1843 — had  the  undivided  Church  of  Scotland  been  sutl'ored 
calmly  to  prosecute  the  work  she  had  so  hopefully  com- 
menced— no  man  can  now  toll.  However  much  we  may 
regret  it,  the  opportunity  of  thus  fairly  trying  the  experi- 
ment was  not  vouchsafed.  God  ordered  it  otherwise  ; 
and  a  vast  addition  was  made  to  church  accommodation 
over  all  Scotland  in  a  way  that,  at  one  time,  men  dreamt 
not  of.  But  it  was  a  sore  trial  and  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment to  Dr.  Chalmers  and  many  of  his  brethren,  that  when 
their  Church  seemed  prepared  to  bend  lier  whole  energies 
to  the  blessed  work  of  christianizing  the  home  heathen, 
those  energies  had  to  be  diverted  into  a  field  of  con- 
flict; for,  while  there  were  exceptions,  the  very  same 
men  who  were  the  fi)remost  in  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
church  extension,  and  whose  hearts  were  the  most  alive 
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to  the  coiulitioii  of  tho  Ikhuc  lioiithon,  woro  tho  foromosi 
also  in  couteiuliug  for  the  Church's  froedotn  from  Stutc 
control. 

In  llioso(hiy8  ^Fr.  Outhrie  fully  Hlmrod  in  Dr.  Chnhners' 
coil vict ion,  that,  iipiirt  from  a  national  endowment,  nc 
Cliurcli  could  hope  to  stem  tho  rising  tide  of  vice  and 
irrelif^'ioii  whose  ])rogress  had  become  s(j  formidable : — "  1 
have  read,"  he  siid  in  a  speech  in  IM.'JH,  "  of  a  cave  from 
wliich  the  most  thouglilless  came  out  sobered,  the  most 
tiilkative  camo  out  silent ;  and  I  have  often  fancied  that 
if  I  could  pet  some  Voluntary  to  accompany  mo  on  my 
parochial  visitations  for  a  single  day,  tho  College  Wynd 
and  tho  Cowgate  would  rival  that  cave  in  the  wondrous 
chang.'  they  would  work  on  him.  IIo  might  go  in  a 
Vohmturv,  but  ho  would  come  out  for  an  Establishment. 
A  single  day  of  my  work  would  metamorphose  him,  and 
he  would  come  forth  with  the  conviction  that  Voluntaryism 
was  not  tlie  lever  which  would  move  and  lift  up  these 
])eople,  and  that  there  was  no  means  of  doing  so  but  that 
thorough  parochial  system,  and  that  pastoral  superintend- 
ence which  is  inseparable  from  an  Establishment,  nevei 
has  existed  with  Voluntaryism,  and,  what  is  more,  never 
can."  On  another  occasion : — "  Divide  me  the  large 
towns  into  small  manageable  parishes,  provide  me  with  n 
free  cliurch,  add  to  it  an  endowed  school,  and  with  a  stafl 
of  zealous  and  active  and  Christian  elders,  I  don't  despair, 
with  God's  blessing,  of  restoring  tho  waste  places,  making 
the  wilderness  rejoice  and  the  desert  glad ;  but  that  you 
can't  get  without  an  endowment.  I  say,  therefore, 
petition  for  endowments." 

Endowments  wore  petitioned  for ;  but  the  Government 
of  the  day  was  immovable.  To  quote  the  words  of  Dr. 
Clialmers  when  he  spoke  at  the  liicentenary  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  in  July  184-3 — two  months  after 
the  Disruption: — "Some  v" '^s  ago  wo  tried  what 
Government  would  do  in  the  way  of  an  endowment  for 
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the  religious  inHtructioa  of  tlic  peo])le,  and  iiftor  mmiy 
a  woiiry  and  fruitli-Ms  negotiation,  got  nothing  lor  oui 
pains."  l{ut  wh;it  wais  J)r.  (JhahurrH  ahlo  to  add 'r*  "  Wt 
have  now  "  (eixiiking  in  the  name  of  the  uewly  formed 
Free  Church)  "  made  our  appeal  to  the  Ciiristian  ])ublic, 
and  in  as  few  months,  as  we  spent  of  years  with  the 
(jovernment,  we  have  obtained  at  the  hands  of  the  people 
the  promise  of  towards  i';iUO,0UU." 

Thirty  years  have  passed  away  since  these  words  were 
uttered  ;  and  who  that  is  acquainted  with  the  success  ot 
the  Free  Church  in  the  Home  Mission  field  during  that 
period,  can  wonder  that  Mr.  Guthrie  lived  to  modify  in 
large  measure  the  views  he  had  formerly  entertained  of 
the  exclusive  efficiency  of  an  Established  Church  to  deal 
with  the  spiritual  destitution  of  the  land  'i  The  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  though  she  does  not  receive  one  shil- 
ling of  state  money,  has  planted  church"after  church  on  the 
strictly  territorial  principle,  in  the  densely  peopled  parts  of 
the  large  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  mining  districts  of  the 
country.  She  has  gathered  into  them  congregations  from  1 
the  non-churchgoers  ;  by  means  of  her  central  or  "  Sus- 
tentation  "  fund,  she  has  supported  there  regularly  trained 
pastors,  who  are  effectively  helped  by  a  staff  of  elders, 
deacons,  Sunday  and  day  school  teachers,  and  district 
visitors.  Take  that  very  valley  in  which  Mr.  Guthrie's 
own  parish  of  St.  John's  lay  ;  when  he  came  to  Edinburgh, 
scarce  any  genuine  parochial  work  was  attempted  by  the 
Established  Church  in  the  locality  ;  and  yet  Dr.  Guthrie 
lived  to  see  no  fewer  than  five  Free  churches — from  the 
West  Port  Free  Church  at  the  one  extremity,  to  Holyrood 
Free  Church  at  the  other — erected  for  the  poor,  and 
worked  on  the  territorial  principle* 

*  In  Glasgow,  the  work  done  by  the  Free  Church  in  the  purely 
Home  Mission  field  is  still  more  remarkable.  The  following  statement, 
which  is  dated  22nd  September,  1873,  has  been  forwarded  to  us  by  the 
Rir.  P.  Howie,  who  is  intimately  conversant  with  the  facts.  The 
MisBiuii  Church  of  which  he  tells  has  proved  a  Gospel  hive  indeed.    Did 
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He  felt  more  aud  more  that  the  great  work  of  bringing 
the  Gospel  to  bear  on  the  masses  in  the  godless  outfield 
must  be  accomplished  on  the  voluntary  principle,  u-hethcr 
within  or  u-ithout  an  Established  Church.*  And  while  the 
course  of  events  weakened  the  confidence  he  once  placed 
in  national  resources  for  the  existence  and  efficiency  of 
a  Christian  church,  need  we  wonder  if  they  greatly 
strengthened  his  faith  in  the  zeal  and  generosity  of  a 
devoted  Christian  people  ? 

This,  however,  it  is  important  to  observe  : — while  the 
final  answer  of  Government  to  the  Church's  claim 
of  spiritual  independence  made  it  impossible  for  Dr. 
Chalmers  or  Mr.  Guthrie  to  remain  any  longer  within 
the  Establishment,  they  never  altered  their  opinion  as  to 
the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  parochial  or  territorial 
system  as  the  grand  means  of  overtaking  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  the  land.  Thus,  it  was  on  the  strictly  ter- 
ritorial system  that  Dr.  Chalmers,  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life,  prosecuted  his  noble  work  in  the  West  Port 
of  Edinburgh  ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  we  shall 
find  that  Dr.  Guthrie,  with  his  colle.'.'^ue  Dr.  Haiina, 
applied  to  the  destitute  district  which  they  selected  after 
leaving  the  National  Church,  the  very  principle  they  had 
advocated  while  within  its  pale. 

othor  congrea^ations  throw  off  swarms  in  any  like  proportions,  it  were  a 
blessed  omen  for  the  fiilure  of  our  great  cities  : — 

"In  1854  the  Wynd  Church  was  planted  in  a  district  selected  because 
it  cetiirned  ^l.u.v  police  oases  than  any  othor  in  (iiasgow.  There  have 
emi'.nated  "rom  this  one  Home  Mission  c-ulrc,  seven  regularly  sanctioned 
charges.  The  number  received  into  the  fellowship  oi  these  churches  has 
been  9,.526,  of  whom  tliore  have  been  4,860  who  either  were  nev(M- 
members  of  the  Christian  Chuich  before,  or  had  wholly  laiised  from 
ordinances.  There  have  been  formed  in  addition,  at  least  three  churches 
in  the  countiy  districts,  which  owe  their  origin  t )  this  same  "  Wynd 
Misrion."  Besides  the  large  sums  spent  annually  in  maintaining  these 
various  agencies,  the  money  expi;ndid  on  buildings  al  ■ric  has  been  upwards 
of  £00.000." 

*  The  j\istness  of  this  conclusion  is  ,,)ractically  admitted  by  the 
Established  Churches  of  the  present  day.  The  work  now  prosecuted  liy 
them  amid  the  spiritual  destitution  of  London  and  othor  great  cities  in 
England  and  Scotland,  is  the  result,  not  of  additional  aid  trom  the  State, 
but  of  voluntary  gifts. 
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What  he  longed,  in  later  years,  to  see,  was  the  adop- 
tion of  some  such  scheme  as  he  thus  pictured  in  1867  : — 
"  Let  the  ministers  or  representatives  of  the  different 
denominations  within  the  city — Episcopalian,  Baptist,  and 
Independent,  United  Preshyterian,  Free  Church,  and 
Established  Church — meet,  and  form  themselves  into  a 
real  working  Evangelical  Alliance.  Agreeing  to  regard 
all  old  divisions  of  parishes  with  an  ecclesiastical  right 
over  their  inhabitants  as  nowadays  a  nullity — and,  so 
far  as  these  are  preventing  Christian  co-oporation,  and 
the  salvation  of  the  people,  as  worse  than  a  nullity — 
let  them  map  out  the  dark  and  destitute  districts  of  the 
city,  assigning  a  district  to  each  congregation.  Let 
every  congregation  then  go  to  work  upon  their  own  part 
of  the  lield,  and  giving  each  some  five  hundred  souls 
to  care  for,  you  would  thus  cover  *  the  nakedness  of  the 
land,'" 

Meanwhile — to  resume  our  narrative — it  was  with  the 
liveliest  interest  Mr.  Guthrie  watched  the  masons  at 
work  on  his  new  church  in  the  Nether  Bow,  now  called 
Victoria  Street.  The  building  was  commenced  in  1838  ; 
and,  on  the  completion  of  the  school  or  basement  storey, 
the  Lord  Provost  laid  the  memorial-stone  on  the  17th 
April,  1839.  The  building  was  named  St.  John's,  and 
was  completed  in  1840.  "The  honour,"  says  the 
Wi{ness  of  21st  November,  1840,  "has  been  reserved 
for  Mr.  Guthrie,' of  course  eminently  qualified  for  th_ 
task,  of  making  a  distinct  attempt  to  restore  the  old 
parochial  system  in  the  very  centre  of  Edinburgli. 
His  new  church  was  opened  on  Thursday,  and  the  event 
formed  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland." 

The  struggle  for  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  on  which  the  Courts  of  Law  threatened 
to  encroach,   was   now    thickening   fast ;    and   when    at 
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length,  on  the  19th  November,  1840,  Mr.  Guthrie  entered 
his  new  pulpit  for  the  first  time,  it  was  not  without 
apprehension  that  the  time  was  approaching  when,  not- 
withstanding all  his  anxiety  and  etfort  for  the  erection 
of  this  new  place  of  worship,  he  might  have  to  quit  it,  a 
parish  minister  no  longer.  From  that  date  until  the 
Disruption  in  1843,  public  calls  on  him  increased  in 
variety  and  number.  So  active  a  life  did  he  lead,  that, 
notwithstanding  constant  pastoral  work  and  the  share  ho 
took  in  the  ecclesiastical  agitation  then  in  progress,  the 
newspapers  of  that  date  contain  speeches  of  his  on  all 
sorts  of  subjects  —  Sabbath  Observance  and  Sunday 
Trains,  Anti-Slavery,  Gaelic  Schools,  Jewish  Missions, 
&c.,  &c.  At  a  public  meeting,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
host  in  himself;  and,  even  at  this  early  period,  it  was 
found  that  to  reserve  him  (much  to  his  own  annoyance) 
as  the  last  speaker  was  the  surest  way  of  retaining  an 
audience  to  the  close. 

Thus,  of  necessity,  a  share  of  his  time  and  energies  was 
withdrawn  from  the  important  experiment  which  was 
now  fairly  launched  in  St.  John's  parish.  Neither,  hr.w- 
ever,  apprehensions  for  the  future,  nor  the  exigencies  of 
the  present,  diminished  his  zeal  in  organizing  and  setting 
in  motion  the  necessary  machinery  there.  The  gallery  of 
the  new  church  was  let  to  applicants  from  all  parts  of 
tlie  city  ;  but  six  hundred  and  fifty  sittings — the  whole 
area  of  the  church  in  fact — were  reserved  as  absolutely 
free  seats  for  residents  in  the  parish,  poor  or  rich,  who 
applied  for  them. 

"  One  ,'^round  of  preference,"  he  writes  to  his  brother,  "  for 
the  free  sittings  was,  that  parties  had  been  regular  sitters  in  the 
Grey  friars,  and  in  rct'>rcnce  to  tbis,  one  family  stated  that  they 
had  not  mi  in  the  Greyfriars,  but  they  had  atood  there  for  the 
last  twelve  months.  We  woi'e  unanimous  in  voting  them  sittings, 
thinking  it  was  time  for  them  now  to  sit !     They  will  raise,  from 

the  3  jO  sittings  in  the  gallery,  £280 You  know,  I  think, 

that  L,he  gallery  is  all  let,  and  that  we  arc  obliged  to  refuse 
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many  applications.  I  intend  to  have  about  fifteen  elders,  to 
begin  with,  ordained  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight.  Wo  must 
by-and-by  have  the  number  [of  elders]  up  to  thirty ;  and 
then,  besides  them,  we  must  have  some  fifteen  deacons.  We 
are  abundantly  filled  with  people,  and  you  would  be  delighted 
to  see  the  masses  of  common  people  who  cram  every  corner 
and  nook  of  the  area.*  The  scheme  takes  grand  with  the 
parish  people,  and,  with  the  blessing,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
success." 

nig  elders — some  of  them  professional  men,  and  others 
in  trade — had  districts  of  the  new  parish  allotted  to 
them,  in  which  they  sought  out  the  non-churchgoers, 
procured  sittings  for  them,  induced  them  to  attend  the 
house  of  God,  and  send  their  children  to  school.  Each 
elder  had  a  particular  portion  of  the  church  likewise 
attached  to  his  district,  and  could  thus  note  the  absentees, 
and  hunt  them  up  during  the  week. 

In  a  speech  in  the  Edinburgh  Presbytery,  27th 
October,  1841,  telling  how  the  funds  for  St.  John's 
were  raised,  Mr.  Guthrie  said : — "  We  had  a  church, 
but  we  wanted  a  school,  and  accordingly  we  commenced 
card-playing  of  a  very  lawful  kind  ;  and  now  we  have 
got  £500,  which  is  all  we  require."  This  "  card- 
playing  "  he  explains  in  the  following  letter  to  his 
brother  Patrick  : — 

"  Edinburgh,  Ut  July,  1841. 
"  You  will  see  by  the  newspapers  what  resolute  efforts  we  are 
making  to  complete  the  sum  required  for  our  schools,  and  how 
marvellously  well  we  have  prospered.  I  announced  from  the 
pulpit  a  public  meeting  of  my  congregation  on  Tuesday,  showing 
we  would  raise  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  without  any 
farther  tax  on  ourselves.  Curiosity  was  awakened :  in  that,  I 
so  far  gained  the  object  in  view,  to  secure  thereby  a  good 
attendance. 
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*  Not  only  were  the  passapes  in  8t.  John's  crowded,  but  Mr.  Dyinock 
informs  us  that  around  the  ventilating  aporturoa  in  tho  roof  wore  seated, 
ounJay  ^y  Sunday,  a  goodly  numbur  of  persons  -out  of  sight,  but  within 
healing — who  were  content  to  sit  .imid  the  foul  air  on  pieces  oi  planking 
laid  acioss  tht;  r:ifters. 
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"  On  Tuesday  I  made  a  speech  and  produced  my  budget, 
showing  that  if  we  could  get  some  hundred  people  or  more 
to  take  each  one  of  the  enclosed  cards,  and  nndortako  to  fill  it 
up  with  sixpence,  one  shilling,  half-a-crown,  and  five  shillings, 
from  their  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  we  would  soon  and 
easily  raisi3  the  money.  I  explained  to  them  how  the  sea  is 
made  up  of  rivers,  and  rivers  of  streams,  and  streams  of  rills, 
and  rillf,  of  showers,  and  showers  of  drops,  and  that,  by  follow- 
ing nature,  the  Methodists  thus  raised  a  large  part  of  the  £90,000 

they  show  yearly  for  missions We  had  a  nice  meeting 

of  the  folks,  embracing  all  classes,  from  the  aristocrats  at  the 
top,  to  the  mobocrats  of  the  Grassmarket  at  the  bottom  of 

society I  have  been  really  delighted  with  the  zeal  of 

some  of  the  poor  people.  Currie's  Close  is  one  of  the  lowest 
and  worst  districts  in  the  parish ;  and  there  was  not  a  mortal 
man  but  would  have  exclaimed,  *  Can  any  good  come  out  of 
it  ?  '  Well,  there  lives  a  humble  widow  there,  a  good  woman, 
and  six  hours  had  not  elapsed  after  my  speech,  till  in  Currie's 
Close, — from  scavengers,  and  night  police,  and  basket  wives,  and 
spunk  (match)  sellers,  and  beings  who  live  no  mortal  man  can 
tell  how, — she  had  collected  not  less  than  twelve  shillings. 
At  the  close  of  my  address,  there  was  another  widow,  who  lives 
aloft  in  the  Cowgate,  anJ  rcoiy  be  seen  in  fair  weuther  and  foul 
sitting  with  a  basket  of  eggs  before  her,  below  the  Tron 
church,  who  came  forward  and  gave  me  five  shillings. 
Mackenzie  and  Ross*  were  conversing  with  me  at  the  time. 
When  I  showed  «Mackenzie  what  she  had  given  and  what  she 
was,  the  tears  started  into  his  eyes ;  he  is  the  very  living 
realisation  of  his  father's  '  Man  of  Feeling.'  There  lives  in 
No.  8,  Cowgate  Head  a  poor  family  of  the  name  of  Bryce. 
They  have  a  daughter  deaf  and  dumb.  Some  two  years  ago 
I  took  some  trouble  to  get  that  unfortunate  creature  employ- 
ment, and  succeeded.  The  mother  came  up  to  me  last  night 
and  said,  *  Ye '11  no'  mind  me,  sir,  but  we  havena'  forgot 
what  you  did  for  our  poor  lassie  ;  and  if  you  would  give  me  a 
card,  my  man  works  at  Sunbury  distillery,  and  be  thinks  he 
would  get  some  siller  there  on  Saturday,  when  the  wages  are 
paid.' 

"  Hoping  that  you  will  lay  a  hand  on  the  oars,  in  haste,  &c."' 

A  few  weeks  previous  to  the  date  of  the  above  letter. 


•  The  late  James  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  W.S.,  and  the  lato  Alerander 
Ross,  Esq.,  senior  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Bengal,  both  special 
friends  of  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  members  of  his  congregation. 
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the  venerable  mother  of  Mr.  Guthrie  died  at  Brechin. 
On  leaving  Arbirlot,  he  made  her  a  promise  (most 
faithfully  kept),  that  he  would  never  allow  more  than 
three  months  to  pass  without  going  north  to  see  her. 
Aged  and  frail,  and  thus  unable  for  the  journey  to  visit 
him  in  Edinburgh,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  she  was  yet 
•ipared  to  learn  of  her  son's  ever  increasing  usetuluess  and 
influence.  She  was  confined  to  bed  for  nearly  two  years 
before  her  death ;  but  no  one  followed  with  more  lively 
and  prayerful  interest  than  she  the  course  of  events  in 
the  Church  from  1838  onwards,  in  which  her  son  took 
so  decided  a  part. 

In  his  letters  to  her,  Mr.  Guthrie  entered  into  many 
details  both  personal  and  public,  which  he  knew  would 
interest  her  in  the  seclusion  of  her  chamber. 
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"  Edhibimjh,  Gth  September,  1839. 

"  My  dear  Mother, — I  was  glad  to  see  by  Clementina's  letter 
that  you  were  keeping  about  your  ordiiuir.  For  this  we  have  all 
reason  to  be  thankful.  At  your  age  you  cannot  expect  robust 
health.  It  is  a  great  matter  that  you  are  not  racked  with 
violent  pain,  and  that  your  bodily  distress  is  not  s^uch  as  to 
discompose  seriously  your  mind,  and  render  it  unlit  for  spiritual 
occupations,  or  to  be  a  serious  alloy  in  spiritual  enjoyments,  as 
sometimes  happens.  The  celebrated  Hall  suffered  such  excru- 
ciating agony  as  rendered  him  often  incapable  of  thinking, 
and  obliged  him  to  take  great  doses  of  laudanum.  Our  earthly 
tabernacle  must  sooner  or  later  break  up  ;  and  if  the  tent 
is  taken  down  without  violence,  gently  and  quietly,  it  is  a 
great  mercy;  though,  indeed,  the  Christian  may  not  be  very 
careful  how  it  is  taken  down,  when  it  is  to  be  exchanged 
for  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  and 
eternal  in  the  heavens.  We  seem  sometimes  to  forget,  when 
we  cower  down  before  the  tempest,  and  look  before  us  with  a 
fearful  eye  on  the  mighty  billows  that  are  rolling  on — we  seem 
to  forget  what  the  sailor-boy  said,  '  My  father's  at  the  bo'in.' 
We  should  be  careful  for  nothing,  but  by  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation, with  thanksgiving,  make  our  wants  known  unto  God. 
What  a  substantial  reason  for  that — what  a  strong  groimd 
and  foundation  for  unbounded  coniidence  in  this — '  He  that 
spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how 
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shall  ho  liut  with  him  also  frcoly  give  us  all  things  ?  '  i 
hope  you  are  enjoying  the  comfort  of  such  views  and  assur- 
ancer.  Put  much  trust  in  God.  Let  us  pray,  'Lorc5,  increase 
our  faith  ' — that  we  may  have  great  faith,  and  that  then  it  may 
be  said  unto  us,  '  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you.' 
His  own  people  have  nothing  to  foar.  It  is  very  true,  none 
of  us  can  understand  his  errors  ;  but  no  more  can  we  under- 
stand, or  measure,  the  mercy  and  love  of  God  and  Jesus 
Christ 

"You  will  be  wondering  how  we  got  on  at  Torryburn.  I 
played  myself  all  the  weak,  and  preached  once  each  of  the 
two  Sabbaths  I  was  there.  I  got  a  beat  occasionally,  and 
rowed  the  children  about  in  the  harbour ;  and  to  show  my 
improvement  in  naval  tactics,  I  must  tell  you  that  with 
Doig  on  board,  and  two  men  to  row  against  a  strong 
back-going  stream  tide,  1  steered  the  boat,  in  a  dark  night, 
across  the  Forth  from  Borrowstoness,  the  river  being  there 
about  four  miles  broad.  I  got  a  light  for  my  mark  to  steer 
to,  and  put  in  the  boat  most  fairly  into  the  harbour ;  so  per- 
haps the  folks  will  have  more  cause  than  ever  to  say  that  I  am 
an  old  man-of-war's  man  !   .    .    .  . 

"  We  have  had,  since  I  returned,  a  meeting  about  our  news- 
paper. Miller,*  I  may  say,  is  engaged,  and  will  be  here,  I  expect, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks.  His  salary  is  to  begin  with 
ii200,  and  mount  with  the  profits  of  the  paper.  I  thinK  this 
too  little,  but  I  have  no  doubt  to  see  it  double  that  sum  in  a 
year  or  two.  Johnstone  to  be  the  publisher,  we  advancino 
£1,000,  and  he  will  need  other  two,  I  am  down  with  Brown, 
Candlish,  and  Cunningham  for  £25  each.  A  few  individnala 
only  have  as  yet  been  applied  to,  and  already  £600  of  the 
£1,000  has  been  subscribed 

"  Mrs.  Coutts,!  and  I  may  say  almost  every  right-thinking 
person,  is  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  revivals  going  on  at 
Kilsyth,  Dundee,  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  us  ministers  are  to 
have  a  meeting  upon  the  subject  on  Monday,  when  we  are  to 
consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  matter.  I  have  heard 
accounts  from  such  a  variety  of  quarters,  as  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  there  is  a  great  work  of  the  Spirit  going  on,  find  going 
on  most  orderly  and  Scripturally.  We  have  much  need  of  them 
[revivals]  everywhere.     I  have  a  valley  of  dry  bones  down  in 

*  Hugh  Miller,  the  well-known  geologist,  and  editor  of  the  JVitiiess 
newspaper,  which  was  started  shortly  after  this  time  in  the  interests  of 
the  Non-Intrusion  party  within  the  Church. 

t  See  "  Memoir  and  Cor  •jspondenco  of  l^Irs.  Coutts,"  by  Ruv.  W.  M. 
Ilethcrington,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
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that  Cowgate,  where  it  were  well  that  there  were  a  shaking. 
Though  the  outward  demonstrations  are  not  to  he  wondered 
at,  I  am  glad  that  they  have  l»ocn  restrained,  so  that  the 
enemies  of  good  may  have  no  occasion  to  make  a  mock  of  what 
is  good,  nor  Satan,  as  Dr.  Chalmera  expresses  it,  '  get  a  fool's 
cap  put  on  the  Lord's  work.'  " 

In  reference  to  the  latter  part  of  this  letter,  it  will 
interest  not  a  few  of  our  readers  (though  we  must 
interrupt  the  narrative  for  the  purpose)  if  we  here  quote 
some  extracts  from  a  note-book  of  Dr.  Guthrie's,  in  which 
he  jotted  down  at  the  time  his  own  impressions,  when, 
shortly  after  thus  writing  to  Brechin,  he  visited  Kilsyth, 
that  ho  might  see  for  himself  something  of  the  work  of 
God  then  in  progress.  The  venerahle  miii  'st  n-  of  that  piirish 
(Rev.  William  Burns,  afterwards  Dr.  Burns),  who  was 
honoured,  along  with  his  apostolic  son,  in  connection  with 
the  awakening  there,  was  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Guthrie.* 

"  .  .  .  .  Met  plain  man  in  boat  [the  canal-boat].  Soon 
the  Revival  became  topic  of  conversation.  All  listened  with 
solemnity  and  interest.  More  religious  conversation  in  these 
boats  for  last  six  weeks  than  for  six  years  before.  Felt  a  disposi- 
tion I  never  felt  so  strongly  before  to  make  religious  and  search- 
ing remark.  The  man,  a  plain,  shrewd  man,  no  enthusiast. 
He  said  many  in  tiis  parish  were  like  himself,  did  not  know 
what  to  think  of  it ;  but  said  there  was,  beyond  doubt,  a 
great  change  and  reformation.  He  knew  cases.  Kilsyth 
used  to  be  full  of  discord  and  rudeness,  it  was  now  the 
reverse  ;  mentioned  ca.^e  of  farmer  in  neighbourhood  who  used 
always  to  get  his  turnip-fields  destroyed  and  pillaged  ;  nothing 
of  the  kind  this  year, — religion  had  guarded  them  better  than 
p-ri  armed  force ;  and  many  young  greatly  changed.  Ho  did 
not  approve  of  meetings  kept  late.  A  gentleman  mentioned 
that  on  one  occasion  some  speaker  was  exhorting  the  people  to 
go  away,  else  they  could  not  serve  their  masters ;  when  a 
master  stood  up,  and  said  they  had  never  wrought  so  well  as 
they  were  doing  now 

"We  met  last  night  at  eight.     After  servic.^,  which  closed 

*  Our  loaders  will  find  a  full  acco\int  of  the  Kilsyth  Revival  in  two 
volumes  Ly  the  late  Prolessor  lalay  Burns — "  The  Pastor  of  Kilsyth,'' 
and  "  Life  of  Rev.  William  C.  Burns,  missionarj-  to  China." 
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about  cloven  o'clock,  two  girls  under  deep  and  serious  im- 
pressions, iilong  with  some  others,  were  waiting.  I  was  much 
struck  with  this,  that  none  appeared  ashamed  of  religion.  The 
danger,  indeed.  T  would  take  to  bo  the  other  way  :  fostered,  it 
may  be,  by  the  indiscreet  attention  paid  to  youug  converts, 
night.      The   people   very   njuch   exhausted, 
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Hxtrerae  and  extravagant  lengths,  I 
pooplo  who  might  not  be  able  to  approve  of 
a,i  "  might  thereby  be  indisposed  towards  a 
work  which  they  wuulti  otherwise  rejoice  in  and  favour.  The 
singing  was  remarkably  loud  and  cordial,  nud  an  air  of  devout- 
ness  among  the  people Nineiy  young  communi- 
cants *  within  two  months,  from  the  ages  of  seventy  to 
twelve.  A  boy  of  twelve.  They  were  constrained  to  admit  him, 
even  the  ministers  who  weve  prepossessed  against  such  early 
admissions.  Of  the  ninoiy,  almost  the  whole  were  under  the 
most  solemn  and  serious  impressions.  This  morning  we  met 
at  a  quarto'"  past  nine,  when  I  was  to  address  the  young  com- 
municants.    I  was  impressed  with  the  youth  of  many  of  them. 

"  I  was  vexed  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Co  its  of calling  on 

the  unconverted  to  come  forward  and  sit  in  certain  conspicuous 
seats.  The  manse  people  have  not  mentioned  this  ;  so  I  hope 
it  does  not  meet  with  their  approbation.  Martin,  I  undei'stand, 
was  much  distressed  with  it 

"  We  now  left  for  the  church,  and  were  rapidly  passed  by 
an  old  woman  in  the  dress  and  darkness  of  an  underground 
population,  I  who  threw,  as  she  hurried  by,  a  most  hungry-like, 
expressive  look  in  Mr.  Burns'  face,  as  she  exclaimed,  '  John's 
no  changed  yet,  but  ah  !  Mr.  Burns,  I  am  a  changed  woman.' 
She  shot  past  without  another  word  ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  the  minister,  who  exercises  great  caution,  bad  good  hopes 
of  her 

"  As  we  were  descending  the  hill  to  the  village,  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  vale,  from  which  the  mists  of  a  cloudy  morning 
were  then  rising  and  rolling  up  the  hill- sides,  we  were  met  by 
two  females,  whose  countenances  betrayed  their  errand.  *  My 
sister  is  in  great  distress,'  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  pointing 
to  a  younger  one  beside  her,  apparently  about   the   age    of 

■*  The  expression  "young  communicants"  is  manifestly  here  em- 
ployed, not  with  reference  to  age,  but  to  describe  persona  who  seek 
■iJmissiou  to  the  Lord's  Table  for  the  first  time. 

t  Women  at  that  period  were  employed  in  coal-pits. 
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twcuty-five.  £>he  did  not  need  to  say  so ;  her  hanginj^  head, 
red  eyes — rod  with  weeping— p  id  Itowed-down  frame,  told  her 
talc  She  wept  and  sobbed  wa  tbo  way  to  the  manse,  where 
we  returnee'  with  them,  Mr.  Burns  lel't  me  to  deal  with  the 
parties.  I  found  that  the  eldest  sister  had  been  brought  under 
serious  impressions  many  years  ago  ;  had  been  herself  for  long 
m'^atus  under  most  profound  and  distressing  views  of  sin  ;  so 
that,  though  she  sought  her  God  and  Saviour  many  a  dark 
nighL  by  herself,  alone  in  the  fields  and  by  the  dyke-sides,  she 
never  received  comfort  till  one  night,  when  out  aione  praying, 
she  was  so  impressed  with  the  truth,  that  it  seemed  as  if  she 
hoard  Christ  saying  to  her,  'Did  I  not  pay  out  the  ransom,  f^ie 
full  ransom,  for  thy  sins  on  Calvary  ?  ' 

"The  sister  was  a  most  interesting-looking  young  wouri  i. 
(I  could  not  but  remark  how  a  woman  never  forgets  her  per  nal 
appearance.  She  looked  like  an  only  daughter  who  bu  i  ..  :t 
hor  mother  ;  like  a  si~tor  who  had  lost  an  only  brother  x  ee;^. 
thought  and  sorrow  were  lined  ua  her  face  ;  and  yet,  thoi.^h  i,  is 
had  been  sleepless  nights,  and  she  literally  went  mour:  nig  all 
the  day  long,  I  remarked  how  neatly  her  hair  was  brai  i'  i,  'aid 
how  gracefully  both  cap  and  shawlwere  assorted  upon  hev  bead.) 
She  had  been  all  along  a  very  passable  Christian,  was  much 
respected,  and,  I  learned  from  Mrs.  Burns,  had  been  for  some 
time  employed  as  a  distributor  of  tracts.  By  her  own  account 
she  had  been  contented  with  a  fair  profession  ;  but  she  had  never 
seen  her  sins  and  the  corruption  of  her  heart  as  she  saw  them 
now.  She  trembled  all  over,  and  cried  most  bitterly  ;  while 
the  constant  answer  to  the  '  Why  are  you  so  much  dis- 
tressed 'i  '  was,  '  Oh.  the  deep,  deep  corruption  of  my  heart !  '  " 

Hi  H.  if.  if.  :;< 
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The  true  nature  of  the  Revival  movement  was  keenly 
canvassed.  On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  Mr.  Guthrie, 
whose  visit  to  Kilsyth  convinced  him  that  a  genuine 
work  of  God's  Spirit  was  in  progress  there,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  bear  some  public  testimony  on  the  point.  AVith 
this  view,  as  he  stated  to  his  people,  he  preached  on  two 
successive  Sabbaths,  in  Old  Greyfriars,  from  the  text 
Jfatthew  vii.  10 — "Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits." 
These  sermons  made  a  profound  impression  at  the 
time  ;  and  we  have  met  persons  who,  after  the  lapse 
of  thirty-four   years,  remember  boi-n    their  subject  and 
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their   substnncp.      We   quote   some   passages   from   Mr. 
Guthrie's  MSS.  :— 

"  The  spies  went  into  the  land  of  Canaan  and  returned 
with  a  bunch  of  grapes  as  proof  of  its  fertihty.  I  have 
visited  the  parish  of  Kilsyth;  and  while  tbu,;';8  have  been 
both  said  and  done  there  which  I  cannot  approve,  'vhile  impres- 
sions have  been  made  on  some  th;>t  will  vanish  away  ^ikc  the 
morning  mist  from  their  own  hills  (for  God  never  sowed  wheat 
but  the  devil  sowed  tar«s),  yet  I  am  satisfied  that  a  wonderful 
work  has  been  done  there.  I  cannot  tell  you  all  ;  but  in  facts 
which  came  under  my  own  observation  I  can  show,  as  it  were, 
a  bunch  of  the  grapes  of  Eschol." 

*■»--#** 

"A  friend  of  mine,  whilst  I  was  in  that  quarter,  was  walk 
ing  aloiigst  a  field  skirted  l)y  a  wood.  She  heard  the  sound  of 
singing.  It  was  not  the  song  of  the  herdboy  to  beguile  his 
weary  time.  It  was  the  music  that  broke  the  silence  of 
Philippi's  gaol,  when  Paul  and  Silas  chanted  in  chains  their 
midnight  hymn.  No  church,  no  house  was  near  that  lonely 
glen  ;  drawn  by  curiosity,  she  quietly  approached  the  place 
from  whence,  mingled  with  the  song  of  birds  and  nature's 
melody,  the  sound  of  a  nobler  melody  was  coming.  As  she 
neared  the  spot  the  Psalm  died  away  ;  but  then  a  shrill  tender 
voice  rose  in  accents  of  solemn  prayer  ;  and  what  was  her 
delight — as  under  cover  of  the  trees  she  looked  upon  that  little 
church — to  see  (when  they  thought  no  eye  saw  them,  no  ear 
heard  them  but  God's),  o  little  band  of  boys  who  had  retired 
there  to  pray.  Call  you  that  delusion  ?  I  say,  happy  *  delu- 
sion ! '  '  Sutler  little  children,'  says  Christ,  '  to  come  unto 
me.'  Happy  had  it  been  for  many  a  parent — it  had  saved 
many  a  mother  a  broken  heart,  had  the  son  who  has  boe:.  a 
curse  to  her  been  under  such  a  '  delusion ! '  " 

*  «  «  «  « 

"  The  difficulty  at  Kilsyth  is  not,  as  here,  how  to  get  people 
to  the  church,  but  the  dithculty  has  almost  been  to  get  them 
away  from  it,  so  that  the  common  business  of  life  might  not  be 
neglected.  It  was  a  marvellous  sight  to  me,  at  their  meal 
hours,  to  see  men  and  women  in  their  every-day  and  working 
attire,  instead  of  loitering  in  groups  on  the  streets  discussing 
the  news  or  talking  scandal,  assembled  in  the  house  of  God. 
It  was  what  I  had  never  seen  before. 

"Not  that  this  will  continue  ;  because  the  means  of  perma- 
nently maintaining  it  are  not  in  any  minister's  power.     But  am 
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I  to  be  told  that,  were  it  possible,  it  would  bo  fanaticism  to 
keep  an  open  church  every  uif^ht  ?  What  is  it  to  keep  an 
open  theatre  '?  What  is  it  to  keep  open  public-houses  ?  The 
place  which  has  proved  to  many  a  poor  soul  the  way  to  hell  is 
to  bo  kept  open ;  but  it  is  '  fanaticism,'  is  it,  to  keep  open  the 
way  to  heavon  ?  The  play-house  and  the  public-house  are  to 
open  wide  their  portals  every  night ;  but  the  house  of  God  is 
to  be  nailed  up.  Oh,  what  an  outcry  is  raised  if  people  linger 
in  God's  house  hearing  of  the  love  of  Christ  till  midnight  has 
rung  from  the  tower  ;  but  let  the  theatre  discharge  its  votaries 
at  the  very  same  hour,  and  not  one  of  all  these  voices  would  be 
lifted  ui>  against  it.  In  the  words  of  the  prophet,  '  There  was 
none  that  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped.' 

•'Men  speak  with  the  tongue  of  the  country  they  come  from  ; 
the  scorner  speaks  the  tongue  of  the  country  he  goes  to."  .  .  . 

Returning  now  to  our  narrative, — it  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  Mr.  Guthrie  was  not  without  encouragement 
in  his  own  Edinburgh  parish  : — 

"  Edinburgh,  16M  April,  1841. 

"  My  dear  MoruER, —  ,  .  .  .  My  elders  are  doing  much 
good ;  and  I  have  seen  much  of  it  of  late,  in  reference  to 
the  approaching  communion.  For  example,  there  was  Mrs.  11. 
here  as  a  young  communicant.  Neither  she  nor  her  husband, 
who  has  also  come,  had  ever  communicated.  They  had  not 
been,  indeed,  in  the  habit  of  going  to  any  church  at  all,  till 
St.  John's  was  opened.  They  were  visited  by  Messrs.  Elder 
and  Allardico.  They  were  offered  seats  ;  they  come  to  church, 
are  never  out  of  it ;  they  have  the  worship  of  God  morning 
and  evening  in  their  house.  Both  seem  under  very  serious 
impressions,  and  deeply  affected  ;  and  they  are  now  prepared, 
in  solemnity  and  deep  humility,  to  go  to  the  Lord's  Table. 
Many  other  no  less  pleasing  instances  I  could  mention.  This 
day  I  was  in  the  house  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Stewart,  who 
is  a  tinsmith,  carries  on  a  good  business,  and  is  a  sober,  decent, 
and  respectable  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  He  has  a  wife 
and  f  imily ;  they  had  fallen  out  of  the  habit  of  frequenting  a 
house  of  God.  They  were  joined  to  no  church,  and,  I  believe, 
seldom  went  to  any.  Since  St.  John's  was  opened,  they  have 
not  been  absent  at  a  diet. 

"  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  had  been  so  poorly. 
May  the  Lord  accompany  these  repeated  trials  with  His 
blessing.  You  have  many  comforts  to  be  thankful  for ;  much 
there  is  to  sweeten  the  cup,  compared  with  many  whom  I  have 
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Of^cftsion  to  Hco  hero,  whose  misery  is  spooially  pitiiiMo,  because 
thoy  not  only  ha\t)  few  comforts  in  tliis  lifo,  hut  otornity  is 
dark  to  them.  Thoy  live  without  comfort  in  thiu  world,  nnd 
without  any  hope  for  the  next." 

This  was  tho  last  loiter  Mrs.  Outhrio  rocoivorl  from  hor 
son.  Tho  ropeatod  illnoascs  to  wlifch  ho  alhidus  gradu- 
ally hroko  u])  tho  frail  "  tabornaclo,"  and  tho  last  occurred 
while  ^[r.  Guthrio  was  in  lirochin  seeking  to  recruit  his 
own  health,  in  May,  1841.  On  the  18th  of  that  month 
his  mother  passed  peacefully  away,  in  her  78th  year.  The 
same  day  ho  penned  tho  following  letter  to  his  worthy 
older,  David  Key,  tho  Arbirlot  weaver  : — 

"  My  dear  FniKND, — Your  letter  to  my  mother  had  hardly 
reached  this,  when  sbo  was  in  glory. 

"I  am  now  much  better  ;  I  may  say,  well  again.  I  am  much 
gratified  by  your  kind  inc^uiries.  I  had  overwrought  myself 
in  Ireland,  speaking  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  travelling  over 
a  great  extent  of  the  country,  with  meals  at  irregul  ir  hours, 
constant  shifting  of  beds,  and  little  sleep — not  above  four  hours 
on  an  average  per  night  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  was  too  much 
for  me.  I  was  ill  for  some  ten  days  in  Edinburgh  after  my 
return  ;  and,  wearied  out  with  the  Sacrament,"'  camo  down  hero 
much  exhausted,  and  so  was  taken  ill  again.  But  now  I  have 
cause  to  bo  thankful  that  I  am  so  much  better. 

"  I  have  been  detained  here  for  some  days  past  on  account 
of  my  mother's  illness.  I  found  her  so  poorly  that  we  did  not 
expect,  when  I  reached  Brechin,  that  she  would  have  survived  so 
long.  For  these  three  last  days  ebc  had  revived  considerably, 
and  we  were  flattering  ourselvc.  tbat  she  might  be  spared 
to  us  for  some  time  longer  yet.  The  Lord  has  ordered  it 
otherwise.  We  have  lost  one  of  tho  best  of  mothers,  and 
Jesus  has  got  another  trophy  of  His  love  and  grace  in  heaven. 
She  has  been  most  gently  and  mercifully  dealt  with,  having 
in  a  sense  hardly  tasted  of  death.  This  morning,  when  I 
went  to  make  worship  in  her  house,  I  found  her  in  a  low 
state,  and  was  alarmed  to  find  that  she  had  almost  no  pulso 
at  tho  wrist.  I  sent  for  my  brother  the  doctor,  and  after  I  had 
spoken  some  words  to  her,  and  reminded  hor  of  promises  to 
the  comfort  of  which  she  had  a  gracious  right,  her  mouth  was 

*  In  Scotland  there  are  various  services  preparatory  to  and  connected 
with  the  dispensation  of  tho  Lord  s  Supper. 
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twiHtod  for  a  moniont,  hor  oyos  turnocl  Imck  in  Imr  Load,  iiiul 
wbilo  I  WI18  pmyiri^,  in  otio  ur  two  luinutoH  hIiu  hruiithcd  her 
liiHt,  and  awcondod  to  j,'l()ry.  Whilo  wo  nionrn  tbo  loss  of  a 
|treciuu8  uiothor,  wo  Imvo  comfort  unspoakahlo.  I  may  nay 
sbo  was  a  mother  in  Israel. 

"  As  to  tho  ('huriih  below,  onr  poor  sulVoriig  Church,  I  have 
groat  hopes  of  a  rosoluto  Asaonibly.   .   .   . 

"  With  my  prayers  for  your  welfare,  and  kindest  wishes  to 
you  and  all  friends, 

"  Deliovo  me,  my  dear  David,  yours  most  truly, 

J.  "  Thomas  GuTiiniE." 

These  quiet  weeks  in  Brechin,  with  the  Imnuwcfl 
memories  awakened  by  u  mother's  dopurturt',  iornicd  ii 
welcome  breathing  time,  und  Mr.  Guthrie  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  strengthened  in  body  und  quickened  in  spirit. 
From  that  time  forth,  heaven  possessed  to  him  a  new 
attraction  ;  and  when  he  realised  in  October  last  (1872) 
that  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  which  th(>n  attacked 
him  in  a  most  threatening  form  must  either  be  checked 
at  once,  or  would,  as  seemed  more  likely,  rapidly 
and  fatally  increase:  "How  strange,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  to  tliink  that  within  twenty-four  hours,  I  may  see  my 
mother  and  my  Saviour !  " 

Dr.  Guthrie's  reputation  as  a  preacher,  established 
the  first  Sunday  he  stood  in  the  puli)it  of  Old  Greyfriars, 
continued  year  by  year  to  advance.  lie  was  beset  by 
ceaseless  requests  from  all  quarters  to  preach  public 
sermons  of  all  kinds.  In  his  Autobiography  Dr. 
Guthrie  mentions  one  of  these.  It  is  to  the  same 
occasion  that  Mr.  J.  R.  Dymock  refers  as  follows  : — "On 
his  first  ippoarance  in  St.  George's  (October  2S,  IS.'jcS)  to 
plead  tlu  cause  of  the  Senior  Female  Society,  the  crowd, 
before  the  doors  were  opened,  extended  halfway  across  the 
square.  In  one  aspect  this  proved  disappointing,  as  the 
richer  portion  of  the  would-be  hearers  found  their  way 
to  an  adjoining  chapel,  which  on  tint  occasion  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  popularity  in  a  larger  col- 
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lection  than  fell  to  ♦he  Society  for  which  he  pleaded  ; 
St.  George's  havinn;  been  at  once  taken  possession  of  by 
broad  shoulders,  who,  though  they  did  little  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Society,  could  stand  the  terrific  crush, 
amid  which  some  individuals  were  trampled  on  and  others 
fainted."  Though  his  own  church  of  St.  John's  was  built 
for  the  poor,  and  in  a  locality  repulsive  to  riches  and 
rank,  yet  its  pulpit  ere  long  drew  all  manner  of  persons 
down  the  steep  tortuous  street  where  it  stands,  named  of 
old  the  Nether  Bow.  On  December  IG,  1840,  he  wrote 
thus  to  his  brother  : — 

"All  the  sittings  in  the  area  of  my  church  are  claimed,  and 
no  small  proportion  of  the  parties  asking  for  these  sittings 
belong  to  the  Dissenters.  We  will  see,  by-and-by,  I  expect, 
but  three  parties  in  the  country — Presbyterians,  Episcopalians, 
and  Independents ;  and  the  sooner  it  comes  to  that  the  better. 
I  had  Fox  Maule  and  his  lady  in  St.  John's  on  Sabbath. 
....  I  was  introduced  to  Stewart,  of  the  Haddington  Burghs, 
a  Sabbath  or  two  ago,  when  he  was  in  church.  Ard  since  I 
am  begun  with  the  great  folks  who  pnv  us  a  visit,  it  may  enter- 
tain my  mother  to  mention,  moreover,  that  some  six  weeks  ago 
we  had  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutharland.  And  one  day  I 
was  not  a  little  tickled  to  iind, — after  employing  the  stand  the 
British  made  at  Waterloo,  in  consequence  of  their  expectation 
of  assistance,  as  an  illustration  of  some  part  or  other  in  the 
discoarse, — I  was  not  a  little  tickled  to  find  Ihat  the  Marquis  of 
Douro  kad  been  sitting  i.i  the  elders'  seat,  rnder  my  nose.  Of 
course.  I  neither  mentioned  Wfterloo  nor  Wellington,  and  per- 
haps the  lad  never  discovered  th(!  thing  !  " 

He  had  scarcely  been  two  years  in  Edinburgh  till  a 
representation  was  made  to  him  from  mfluential  quarters 
as  to  the  importance  of  his  being  transferred  to  Regent 
Square  Church  in  London,  then  vacant.  In  reference 
to  this  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  at  the  time — "  I 
consider  it  perhaps  the  most  important  place  in  con- 
nection with  our  Church."  Again,  in  February  of  that 
same  year  he  writes  : — "  I    hud  Duff*  and  some  others 

*  Alexiindcr  DuiT,  D.I).,  LL.D.,  A'hom  Dr.  G  .^i.ne  was  accustomed  to 
(li^signale  "the  prince  of  uiissiona'.ios." 
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dining  with  me  the  other  day.  Duif  was  keen  for  mo  to 
go  out  to  India.  Diinlop  declared  that  Lord  ^ledwvn 
would  take  out  a  prize  warrant,  seeing  that  he  is  risking 
some  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  in  the  new  church 
(St.  John's)  on  the  understanding  that  I  was  to  be 
minister  thereof." 

Mr.  Dunlop's  humorous  reference  here  is  explained 
in  a  letter  Mr.  Guthrie  wrote,  about  the  same  date,  to 
Lord  Medwyn  himself.  Referring  to  a  suggestion  which 
had  reached  his  lordship's  ear,  that  he  (Mr.  Guthrie) 
might  throw  up  his  new  parish  for  another,  and 
what  to  many  would  be  a  more  attractive  sphere,  he 
says  : — 

"  No  man  can  foretell  what  he  may  do,  or  what  it  may 
be  his  duty  to  do,  but  I  can  tell  what  are  my  present 
feelings  on  that  subject.  I  came  to  Edinburgh  with  the 
view  of  being  the  poor  man's  minister,  and  it  was  only, 
my  lord,  by  being  told  that  my  congregation  would  con- 
sist mainly  of  plain,  unlettered,  humble  people,  that  I  was 
prevailed  on  to  leave  my  coimtry  charge.  I  did  not  think 
that  I  was  qualified  to  [influence]  the  other  class ;  and 
were  I  placed  as  minister  of  this  church,  unfotlTed  and 
unshackled,  then  I  would  not  leave  it  for  the  noblest 
congregation  in  Edinburgh,  even  though  I  could  persuade 
myself  that  for  such  a  congregation  I  was  u  suitable 
minister." 

The  following  narrative  of  his  early  intercourse  with 
Lord  Medwyn  forms  one  of  the  Sketches  which  Br. 
Guthrie  wrote  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  with 
the  view,  had  he  been  spared,  of  incorporating  them 
with  his  Autobiography.  It  will  be  read  with  no 
common  interest,  now  that  the  Episcopalian  judge  and 
the  Presbyterian  minister  have  both,  as  we  I'undly 
believe,  met  again  in  that  better  country  where  denomina- 
tions and  distinctions  find  no  place  : — 

"1   may  mention   a  judge,  with    whom,   althouga   in 
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many  respects  we  had  no  sympathy  with  each  other,  I 
Avas  brought  into  intimate  relations.  This  was  Lord 
Medwyn.  Tie  was  the  son  of  Forbes,  the  great  banker,  a 
benevolent  and  jatriotic  man,  and  had  long  years  before, 
-^  associated  with  some  others  of  the  same  spirit  as  himself, 
set  up  and  fostered  a  savings  bank  in  Edinburgh.  In 
fact,  in  opposition  to  Dr.  Duncan  of  Ruthwcll,  he  claimed 
to  be  the  originator  and  author  of  savings  banks,  esteem- 
ing, and  justly  esteeming,  that  to  be  a  greater  honour 
th;in  his  seat  on  the  bench — than  having  become  what 
the  people  call  a  '  paper  lord.' 

"  On  learning  that  we  were  about  to  try  to  build  a 
church,  and  revive  the  old  parochial  system,  so  soon  as 
we  got  the  necessary  funds,  Lord  Medwyn  kindly  pro- 
posed to  those  who  had  been  managers  witli  him  of  the 
savings  bank,  which  had  been  by  this  time  supplanted 
by  the  National  Savings  Bank,  that  some  £1,000  or 
£1,700  of  their  unclaimed  residue  of  moneys  lying  in  the 
bank  when  its  affairs  wore  wound  up,  and  which  luid 
belonged  to  parties  that  had  disappeared,  or  been  long 
dead,  should  be  given  to  us. 

"  This  was  all  the  more  generous  and  noble  in  Lord 
Medwyn  in  respect  of  this,  that  he  was  an  extremely 
bigoted  Episcopalian — a  thoroughly  good  and  devout 
man,  Avho,  nevertheless,  cherished  an  antipathy  to  the 
Covenanters,  and,  had  he  lived  in  their  days,  would  no 
doubt  have  persecuted  them  with  a  good  conscience. 

"This  came  out  on  two  early  occasions  of  my  inter- 
course with  his  lordship  ;  although  at  the  time,  he  being 
a  comparative  stranger  to  me,  I  did  not  understand  the 
reason  why,  find  therefore  blurted  out  what  must  have 
been  more  plain  than  pleasant  to  one  who  regarded  the 
Covenanters  with  a  sort  of  holy  hoiTor.  On  the  first 
occasion,  he  called  on  me  in  Argyll  Scjuare  in  connection 
with  the  generous  proposal  made  of  appropriating  nearly 
£2,000  to  our  help  out  of  the  savings  bank  residue.     He 
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looked  round  the  few  modest  prints  that  adorned  the  walls 
of  ray  dining-room,  making  no  remark  till  he  came  to  one 
of  James  Guthrie,  the  martyr,  a  leading  spirit  of  his  day, 
who  was  the  second  man — the  martyr  Argyll  being  the 
first  —to  die  for  the  cause  of  the  Covenant  at  the  restora- 
tion of  that  incarnate  scoundrel,  Charles  the  Second.  So 
soon  as  his  eyes  fell  on  this  picture.  Lord  Medwyn,  to  my 
surprise,  started  as  if  he  had  seen  a  serpent,  and  turning 
sharply  round  on  me,  said,  'I  hope,  Mr.  Guthrie,  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  man  ?  '  Had  I  known  at 
the  time  how  intense  a  Scotch  Episcopalian  Lord  Medwyn 
was,  my  esteem  and  respect  for  so  good  a  man  would  have 
made  me  more  careful  to  avoid  wounding  his  feelings. 
It  was  well,  perhaps,  I  did  not  know,  but  came  bluntly 
■and  frankly  out  with  this — '  Yes,  my  lord,  we  think  that 
man  did  more  honour  to  the  name  than  any  that  ever 
bore  it ! ' 

"  As  time  wore  on,  and  the  battle  thickened,  and  the 
Church  got  deeper  into  collision  with  the  courts  of  law, 
and  I  went  forth,  with  other  ministers,  to  preach  in  the 
parishes  of  the  deposed  ministers  of  Strathbogie, — tram- 
pling publicly  on  the  interdict  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
wliich  forbade  me  to  preach  anywhere  in  their  parishes, — 
and  openly  assailed  the  judges  (probably  in  no  very 
measured  terius)  for  their  outrageous  attempt  to  stifle  the 
voice  of  truth  and  infringe  on  the  blood-bought  liberties 
of  the  Scottish  people,  I^ord  Medwyn's  wrath  boiled  over. 
He  wrote  me  a  long  letter ;  accusing  me,  among  other 
offences,  of  having  deceived  him — seeing  that,  had  he 
known  what  I  was,  and  how  T  would  go  up  and  down  the 
coinitry  attacking  the  judges  and  bringing  the  courts  of 
law  into  contempt,  he  would  never  have  agreed  that  any 
money  of  the  old  savings  bank  should  have  boon  applied 
to  build  a  church  for  me. 

"  After  giving  myself  four-and-tw\mty  hours  to  cool 
down,  I   returned  a  very  tight  answer  to  his  lordship  ; 
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and  a  proof  of  my  assertion  that  I  had  not  deceived 
liim,  but  that  ho  had  deceived  himself,  I  referred 
hira  to  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  where  he  would 
find  that  at  my  election  by  the  Town  Council  to  the 
Old  Gicy friars  parish,  I  was  keenly  opposed  by  two 
parties — 'the  one  composed  of  Voluntaries,  who  were  for 
pulling  down  all  Established  Churches,  the  other  of 
Moderates,  who  were  for  keeping  down  the  Christian 
people  and  upholding  patrons  and  patronage  at  all 
hazards.  I  made  what  I  considered  a  triumphant  de- 
fence of  myself,  and  got,  as  I  expected,  no  answer." 

Dr.  Guthrie  was  not  aware  that  he  had  retained  a  copy 
of  the  letter  to  which  he  here  refers.  It  has  been  found 
since  his  death  along  with  Lord  Medwyn's  letter  to 
which  it  was  a  reply.  An  extract  may  interest  our 
readers : — 

18,  Broivn  Square,  Slsi  March,  1841. 
"  My  Lord, — 

*  *  ♦  ♦  * 

"  I  regret  the  circnmstances  which  called  mo  in  duty  to  take 
steps  whereby  I  have  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  one  foi- 
whom  I  over  entertained,  and  do  still  entertain,  the  sincerest 
respect. 

"I  will  not  enter  here  into  a  defence  of  the  part  that 
I  have  acted  ;  not  because  I  am  afraid  of  doing  so,  or  shrink 
from  any  of  its  consequences.  I  have  counted  the  cost,  and 
one  of  the  many  sacritices  which  I  anticipated  was  just  the 
t'orreituro  of  the  friendship  of  some  whose  esteem  J  'highly 
value.  All  I  will  say,  my  lord,  is,  that  if  you  were  deceived 
in  respect  of  me,  if  you  fancied  I  was  a  man  who  had  no 
decided  vic-vs  on  Church  matters,  or  would  take  no  decided 
and  active  part  in  expressing  them — whoever  may  have 
deceived  your  lordship,  I  was  no  party  to  the  deception.  On 
the  ])nblic  matteis  that  now  agitate  the  Church,  as  far  as  they 
were  evolved,  I  alwp.ys  entertained  a  decided  opinion,  and  on 
every  fitting  occasion  was  in  the  habit  of  fearlessly  expressing 
it.  When  a  'preacher,'  I  had,  on  two  difl'erent  occasions,  the 
ofl'er  of  a  church  on  condition  of  modifying  my  views ;  and  I 
was  enabled,  through  the  grace  of  God,  o  sacrifice  my  tem- 
poral interests  at  the  shrine  of  principle.  I  was,  in  1884,  one 
of  the  foity-two  who  voted  for  entire  abolition  of  patrc 
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when  the  principles  I  advocated  were  less  popular  laan  they 
are  now  ;  and  at  public  meetings  and  in  church  courts,  on 
many  occasions,  I  plainly  and  openly  avowed  my  sentiments  ; 
and  indeed,  my  lord,  so  well  known  Avere  these  that  when, 
against  my  wishes,  T  was  chosen  a  minister  of  Edinburgh, 
my  election  was  cordially  opposed  by  all  the  Moderates  and 
Voluntaries  in  the  Town  Council.  In  justice  to  myself,  I 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  say  this  much,  and  have  only  farther 
to  add,  it  is  my  sincere  prayer  that  the  Lord  may  amply  reward 
you  for  what  you  have  done  in  flis  cause,  and  that  I  am  not 
without  hope  that  the  church  which  your  lordship  was  so 
instrumental  in  raising  may,  even  through  my  unworthy  instru- 
mentality, bo  the  means  of  promoting  wLat  we  have  both  at 
heart,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  sf  uls. 

"  With  sincere  respect,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  (tc, 

"  Thomas  (jtutukik," 

To  continue  tho  sketch  : — 

"  A  few  days  afterwards  I  pa>=!8ed  him  in  York  Place, 
and,  liftinn^  my  hat,  got  no  a>",knowledgmciit  of  my 
courtesy.  It  was  tho  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  hecn 
fairly  cut ;  and  it  was  not  a  pleasant  sensation.  Howevor, 
respecting  his  sterling  worth,  and  grateful  foi*  the  interest 
!jo  had  taken  in  ray  poor  parishioners,  I  resolved,  if  occa- 
sion offered,  to  repeat  tho  experiment  a  f-.o'^ond  and  c  .en 
a  third  time,  though  it  should  he  attended  with  no  better 
success.  Nor  was  it ;  I  mentally  saying  as  I  passed  him 
and  submitting  to  cut  the  third,  'Three  times  is  fair  pl.'tv. 
You  will  get  no  more  hats  from  mo,  my  lord  ! ' 

"  Yet  it  turned  out  tliat  we  had  not  parted  for  eve!  a 
this  world,  and  how  that  fell  out  I  tliink  it  due  to  1  ;d 
^[cdwyn  to  relate  -  - 

"  There  was  an  extraordinary  demand  for  sittin _'-  in 
Old  St.  John's;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  t>cw3 
appropriated  to  the  office-bearers  and  their  fam:  ,-~,  the 
whole  area  of  the  church  was  kept  sacred  to  paristiioners, 
and  open  only  to  them  till  the  first  psalm  was  sung. 
Then,  on  the  doors  being  flung  open  to  the  gc  eral 
public,  the  throng  came  rushing  in  like  a  tidt  tn  fill 
every  vacant  corner  of  pew  and  passage. 
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"  In  this  state  of  matters,  a  respectuble-looking  woman 
was  one  day  ushered  into  my  study,  who  fame  with  a 
most  earnest  request  that  she  might  get  a  sitting  in  the 
gallery  of  our  church — the  only  part  of  it  allotted  to  out- 
siders or  extra-parishioners.  She  would  grudge  no  money 
for  it.  I  advised  her  to  seek  a  sitting  elsewhere,  as  tliere 
were  hundreds  before  her  making  similar  application. 
She  looked  so  much  mortified  and  distressed  that  I  was 
induced,  as  she  opened  the  door  to  leave,  to  ask  her  who 
and  what  she  was,  *  The  housekeeper  of  Lord  Medwyn,* 
she  said.  At  once  I  called  her  back,  told  her  what  her 
master  had  done  to  serve  us,  and  that,  thinking  that  she 
had  on  that  account  a  better  right  to  a  sitting  than  almost 
any  other  body  in  the  church,  I  would  find  accommoda- 
tion for  her  in  my  own  family  pew  until  a  vacancy  in  the 
gallery  occurred. 

"  Well,  I  resumed  my  work,  the  work  which  she  had 
interrupted  ;  and  next  morning  was  thinking  no  more 
of  Lord  Medwyn  or  the  matter  when,  on  hearing  my 
study  door  open,  and  turning  round  to  see  who  the 
intruder  was,  what  was  my  astonishment,  after  the  letter 
he  had  written  me,  and  the  cool  determined  way  in  which 
he  had  three  times  cut  me  in  the  street,  to  see  Lord 
Medwyn  himself !  Before  I  had  recovered  my  astonish- 
ment he  stepped  up  to  me,  and  said,  with  a  noble  gene- 
rosity of  temper,  sense  of  justice,  and  true  Christiaii 
humility,  '  Mr.  Guthrie,  before  I  ask  how  you  are,  let  me 
say  how  sorry  I  am  that  I  ever  wrote  you  that  letter. 
I  have  heard  from  my  housekeeper  the  manner  in  which 
you  received  her  and  spoke  of  me,  and  I  have  hastened 
over  here  to  acknowledge  my  error  and  tender  this 
apology.' 

"  I  mentiiHi  this  to  the  honour  of  his  memory,  and 
that  we  may  learn  charity,  and  how  much  more  of  the 
grace  of  God  there  may  be  in  those  from  whom  we  dift'er 
than  in  ourselves.'* 
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"  The  '  Battle  of  the  Banner,'  which  preceded  the  Dis- 
ruption of  the  Scottish  Church,  was  not  fought  so  much 
on  the  floor  of  courts,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  as 
outside  these;  through  the  columns  of  the  press,  and 
from  the  platforms  of  public  meetings." 

Thus,  in  a  fragment  written  at  St.  Leonf»''d's  within  a 
few  weeks  of  his  death,  and  designed  A  ■  incirporation 
with  his  Autobiography,  Dr.  Guthrie  begins  w  sketch  of 
Hugh  Miller.* 

"Had  the  ten  years,  from  1833  to  1843,"  he  continues, 
"been  spent  only  in  the  discussion  of  keen,  subtle,  and 
constitutional  questions,  and  of  previous  legal  proceedings 
and  precedents,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland — if  it  ever 
had  existed  at  all — would  have  been  but  a  small  affair. 
The  battle  of  Christ's  rights,  as  Head  of  the  Church,  and 
of  the  people's  rights,  as  members  of  the  body  of  which 
He  is  the  head,  was  ibught  and  won  in  every  town, 
and  in  a  large  number  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland, 
mainly  by  Hugh  Miller,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Witness  newspaper,  and  by  men  who,  gifted  with 
the  power  of  interesting,  moving,  and  moulding  public 
audiences,  addrc  ssed  them  at  public  meetings  regularly 
organized,  and  lield  up  and  down  all  the  country.  It  was 
thus,  to  use  Mr.  Disraeli's  phrase,  we  were  educated  for 
the  Disruption,  which  had  otherwise  been  a  great  failures 
•  The  portion  of  this  sketch  omitttid  here,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  ix. 
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"  ThiM  is  not  sulBciently  inflic;itcd  in  tlio  '  Ton  Years' 
Conflict,'  un  othorwiso  fair,  full,  and  able  book.  In  I'uct, 
the  ignoring  of  lliigli  Miller,  unci  the  influence  of  tho 
IVitticsH  newspaper  there,  reminds  one  of  tho  announce- 
ment of  the  play  of  Jlat/ilci  without  the  part  of  the 
'  Prince  of  Denmark.'  This  is  to  be  rogrt^ltod  ;  because 
other  cliurches,  taking  that  history  on  (heir  guide,  may, 
in  tiieir  battle  for  liluji  ty,  negU\t  lu  scixe  on,  and  occupy, 
the  most  iiiriuentiul  of  all  jiosition.s — that,  namely,  of 
<  arrying,  through  the  press  and  public  meetings,  the 
headp  and  hearts  of  the  masses  ol  the  people. 

"  I  feel  this  the  more,  that  Hugh  Miller  was  a 
member,  and  indeed  an  office-bearer,  in  ray  congrega- 
tion— one  of  my  intimate  and  most  trusted  friends. 
Witli  his  extraordinary  powers  a:s  a  writer  the  public 
are  well  acquainted,  and  to  such  an  extent  also  with 
tko  details  of  his  history,  as  given  both  by  himself 
amd  others,  that  I  need  not  dwell  on  them.  He 
was  a  man  raised  up  in  Divine  Providence  for  the 
time  and  the  age.  His  business  was  to  light, — and, 
like  the  war-horse  that  saith  among  the  trumpets, 
Ha,  ha,  and  smelleth  tho  battle  afar  off,  fighting 
was  Miller's  delight.  On  tho  eve  of  what  was 
to  prove  a  desperate  conflict,  I  have  seen  him  in 
such  a  high  and  happy  state  of  eagerness  and  ex- 
citement, that  ho  seemed  to  me  like  some  Indian 
hmve,  painted,  plumed,  leaping  into  the  arena  with  a 
shout  of  defiance,  flashing  a  tomahawk  in  his  hand, 
and  wearing  at  his  girdle  a  very  fringe  of  scalps, 
plucked  from  the  heads  of  enemies  that  had  fallen 
beneath  his  stroke.  He  was  a  scientific  as  well  as 
an  ardent  controversialist ;  not  bringing  forward,  far 
less  thro^ving  away,  his  whole  force  on  the  first 
assault,  but  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  controversy, 
and  continuing  to  pound  and  crush  his  opponents  by 
fresh  matter  in  every  succeeding  paper.      When  I   used 
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to  discuss  subjects  with  him,  under  tlio  impression, 
perhaps,  that  ho  had  said  all  ho  had  got  to  say  very 
powerful  and  very  pertinent  to  tho  (juestion,  nothing 
was  more  common  than  his  remarking,  in  nautical 
phrase,  '  Oh,  I  have  got  some  shot  in  the  locker  yet 
— ready  for  use  if  it  is  needed  ! ' 

*M)r.  Tlunna  and  I  walked  foremost  in  the  vast 
funeral  procession  which  accompanied  hia  body  to  the 
grave;  and  many  is  tho  day  since  then,  that  we  have 
missed  that  mightiest  champion  of  the  truth,  who  did 
moro  to  serve  its  cause  than  any  dozen  ecclesiastical 
leaders,  and  was  beyond  all  doubt  or  controversy,  with 
tho  exception  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  by  much  tho  greatcat 
man  of  all  who  took  part  in  the  •  Ten  Years'  Conflict.'  '* 

That  conflict  issued  in  the  Disruption  of  1843. 
Thirty-ono  years  have  come  and  gone  since  then,  and 
the  ranks  of  the  combatants  are  tliinning  fast.  "  A 
few  more  years,"  in  Dr.  Guthrie's  pathetic  words, 
"and  they  shall  all  be  gone — dead  and  gone,  all  but 
some  grey  old  man  who,  with  slow  steps,  bending  on 
his  stafl",  will  corao  into  the  General  Assembly  and  will 
look  around  him  to  see  the  face  of  a  fellow-soldier, 
and  he  will  not  sec  one.  And  men,  moved  by  the 
sight,  shall  point  with  reverence  to  that  hoary  head 
and  say,  '  There  goes  tho  last  of  the  Bomans !  That 
old  man  bore  a  part  in  the  great  Disruption.' "  But 
the  subject  has  lost  none  of  itft  importance  with  the 
lapse  of  time ;  anai  various  considerations  claim  for  it 
the  special  attention  at  tho  present  hour  of  all  who 
seek  a  right  solution  of  a  cf  afessedly  difficult  problem 
— the  due  relation  between  the  spiritual  and  civil 
powers  in  a  country. 

With  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Free  Church  Oi" 
Scotland,  Dr.  Guthrie's  name,  like  Hugh  Miller's,  is 
intimately  bound  up.     Tie  was  in  his  prime  during  the 
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stirring  period  which  preceded  the  Disruption,  and 
throw  himself  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ardent 
nature,  into  the  work  that  foil  to  his  share.  If,  in 
later  years,  he  took  a  less  prominent  part  in  the 
domestic  questions  of  the  Free  Church,  time  only 
deepened  his  conviction  of  the  truth  of  her  principles, 
and  to  the  close  of  life  ho  was  thiuikful  to  have  lived 
in  the  Disruption  era,  and  felt  honoured  to  have 
fought  on  such  a  field.  "Nothing,"  he  declared  in  1859, 
"  nothing  has  happened  in  providence  to  shake  my 
conviction  that  God  led  the  host  that  day  which  saw 
many  leave  the  walls  they  had  fondly  loved  and  reso- 
lutely defended  ;  resigning,  with  families  dependent  on 
them,  that  status  and  those  stipends  which  no  sensible 
man  among  us  affected  to  despise." 

Ilis  ultimate  position,  as  a  minister  in  the  Fi'oo 
Church,  was  a  logical  carrying  out  of  his  early-formed 
convictioTis  of  the  true  nature  and  polity  of  the  Church 
of  Christ,  whether  in  connection  with  the  State  or  ex- 
isting apart  from  it.  The  Church  he  held  to  be  a 
spiritual  society,  whose  alone  Head  is  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  whose  office-bearers  liold  their  authority  directly 
from  Him,  and  whose  only  statute-book  is  the  Word  of 
God.  He  believed — otherwise  ho  never  would  have 
entered  her  ministry — that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
obtaining  recognition  and  endowment  three  hundred 
years  ago  from  the  State,  had  surrendered  none  of  her 
independence.  lie  looked  upon  her  as,  while  an  Esta- 
blished Church,  yet  a  self-acting  and  self-regulating 
body ;  free  to  modify  her  constitution  as  increased 
knowledge  or  altered  circumstances  rendered  it  ad- 
visable ;  and  free  also,  when  she  thought  fit,  to  dis- 
solve the  alliance,  which,  after  seven  years  of  separate 
existence,  she  had  formed  with  the  State  in  15G7. 
That  serious  evils  and  abuses  in  connection  with 
oatronage    had    crept    into    the    Church    of    Scotland, 
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during  the  long  period  when,  from  1688  to  1833,  the 
"  Moderate "  party  were  in  the  ascendant,  he  knew 
and  keenly  felt ;  and,  from  the  time  he  hud  a  seat 
and  a  voire  in  Church  courts,  he  ])rote8tod  against 
these.  But  his  conviction  wuh<— nor  till  1843  was  he 
forced  to  ahandou  it — that  while  these  abuses  were 
excrescences  which  had  gathered  on  his  Church's  con- 
stitution, they  were  no  part  of  its  essence. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict,"  as 
well  as  the  principles  which  it  involved,  have  l)c<  ti  stated 
at  soiro  length  by  iJr.  Guthrie  in  his  Autobiography 
(pp.  223 — 229),  and  we  shall  therefore  only  touch  on 
them  incidentally  here.  As  the  Autobiography,  how- 
ever, unhappily  torrainatos  just  where  the  history  of 
the  struggle  commences,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly 
to  narrate  the  course  of  event ..  We  confine  ourselves 
to  those  incidents  in  which  Mr.  Guthrie  was  himself 
concerned ;  for  to  do  more  would  loud  us  fur  beyond 
our  limits.  Nor  is  it  needful :  since  the  whole  subject 
has  been  treated  with  equal  knowledge  and  ability  in 
Dr.  Buchanan's  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict  "  and  in  Dr. 
Hanna'    Memoirs  of  Dr.  Chalmers.* 

In  his  Autobiography  (page  224),  Dr.  Guthrie  has 
explained  how,  in  1834,  the  Church,  led  by  those  who 
were  desirous  at  once  to  preserve  patronage  and  yet 
give  the  people  a  voice  in  the  election  ot  their  pastors, 
passed  the  Veto  Law ;  and,  further,  how  the  working  of 
that  law  brought  the  Church  into  collision  with  the 
Civil  Courts.  The  circumstances  whic  brought  about 
that  collision  were  these  : — 

In  August,  1834,  Auchterarder,  a  parish  in  I'erthshire, 
became  vacant.  Lord  Kinnoul,  the  patron,  thereupon 
presented  Mr.    Young,   a   "  probationer,"   to    the  vacant 

•  In  a  shorter  fonn.the  question,  particularly  in  itH  bearing  on  pieseiit 
circumstances,  is  lucidly  Ktatecl  by  the  Rev.  N.  L.  Walker  in  "  (Jur  ChuicK 
Heritage,"  1874.  For  the  legal  aspects  of  the  question,  v  refer  llit 
reader  to  Mr.  Taylor  Innes's  "Law  of  Creeds. " 
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living.  Having  preached  before  the  congregation,  Mr. 
Yoiinj;  was  almost  unanimously  rejected ;  287  male  heads 
of  families  voting  against  him,  and  only  three  in  his 
favour.  In  these  circumstances  the  Presbytery  declined 
to  take  any  steps  with  a  view  to  his  ordination,  and 
that  conduct  was  approved  on  appeal  by  the  Synod  and 
Gonoral  Assembly.  On  this,  Lord  Kinnoul  and  Mr. 
Young  sought  the  interference  of  the  Civil  Court. 

This  procedure  in  itself  did  not  seriously  alarm 
the  Church.  She  knew  and  admitted  that  the  filling 
up  of  a  vacancy  was  a  matter  involving  both  civil 
and  spiritual  interest;?.  The  latter — the  ordination  to 
the  cure  of  souls — she  claimed  as  hers  alone ;  but 
the  civil  interest — the  disposal  of  the  benefice — she  left 
to  the  determination  of  the  Civil  Court ;  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  that,  by  certain  perfectly  definite  statutes, 
the  disposal  of  the  benefice  had  been  made  to  depend 
upon  the  decision  of  the  Church  in  the  matter  of  ordi- 
nation. If,  however,  the  Civil  Courts  did  not  so  construe 
these  statutes,  she  would  not  dispute  their  right  to  disjoin 
th(!  benefice  from  the  cure  of  souls. 

But  now,  be  it  observed,  the  question  brought  by  Mr. 
Young  before  the  Civil  Courts  was  not  merely  as  to  his 
right  to  the  stipend,  the  manse,  and  the  glebe.  Dis- 
regarding all  distinction  whatever  between  things  spiritual 
and  temporal,  he  asked  to  have  it  found  not  only  that 
he  was  entitled  to  the  benefice,  but  also  that  the  Pres- 
bytery was  bound  to  ordain  him,  regardless  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  people,  provided  only  they  were  satisfied 
with  his  moral  and  intellectual  qualifications. 

The  case  in  the  Court  of  Session  was  deemed  so 
important,  that  it  was  argued  before  the  entire  bench  of 
thirt'^on  judges.  Eight  declared  in  favour  of  Mr.  Young, 
and  five,  Lords  Glenlee,  MoncriefF,  Jeffrey,  Fullerton, 
and  Cockburn,  in  favour  of  the  Church.  In  connection 
with    Lord   Glenlee's  decision,    Dr.    Guthrie    wrote    at 
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St.  Leonards,  in  a  fragment   designed  for  incorporation 
with  his  Autobiography — 

"  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  scene  which  the  Court  of 
Session  presented  that  day,  when  Lord  Glenlee  came 
forth  from  his  long  retirement  to  deliver  his  judgment  on 
this  great  question. 

"  My  next-door  neighbour  in  Brown  Square,  we  had 
oppoitumry  of  seeing  how  frail  he  was.  He  was  seldom 
able  to  undertake  even  a  drive,  and  was  carried  in  and 
out  of  his  carriage  as  helpless  as  a  child.  But  age  had 
nowise  blunted  or  imjjaired  his  mental  faculties.  II& 
still  engaged  in  and  enjoyed  the  pursuits  of  literature, 
both  ancient  and  modern ;  and  the  little  old  man,  with 
his  withered  face,  might  be  found  crumpled  up  in  an 
arm-chair,  absor'"  '  in  the  profoundest  mathematical 
speculations.  In  point  of  intellect,  accomplishments, 
knowledge  of  law,  and  legal  acumen  he  was  facile 
princeps, — admitted  by  all  to  be  the  foremost  of  the 
judges.  He  had  no  bias  in  our  favour  arising  from 
his  religious  views ;  for  I  fancy,  from  what  I  have 
heard,  that  ho  made  little  or  no  profession  of  religion, 
but  was  imbued  with  the  views  of  Hume,  Gibbon, 
and  other  literati  of  his  early  days. 

"  It  was  weeks  after  the  other  judges  had  given  their 
decision  in  our  case,  which  was  supported  by  the  in- 
tellectual, though  not  by  the  numerical,  majority  of  the 
judges,  that  old  Glenlee  was  bundled  out  to  deliver  his 
judgment  on  the  matter.  This  was  looked  forward  to 
with  the  greatest  interest.  As  he  had  no  particular  bias 
in  our  favour,  and  had  never  mingled  in  any  of  the  con- 
troversies that  were  so  naturally  calculated  to  influence 
some  of  the  other  judges  either  for  or  against  us,  no 
mun  knew  which  side  he  was  to  espouse,  although 
some  said  that  Forbes  (Lord  Medwyn)  did. 

"  The  court  was  crowded  to  excess.  The  bench  was 
full,   pnd  everybody   on   the   tip-toe   of  expectation   in 
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the  hope  that  Glenlee  would  be  found  on  their  side. 
This  hope  it  was  plain  the  judges  opposed  to  us  fondly 
cherished ;  for  when,  as  we  were  all  waiting  in  im- 
patient silence,  a  side  door  opened,  and  the  old  man — 
his  withered  form  swaddled  in  the  robes  of  office,  and 
his  face  bloodless  and  pale  with  age— came  tottering  in, 
they  rose  from  their  seats  and  offered  him  warm  con- 
gratulations and  shaking  of  Hands. 

"  The  stir  occasioned  by  his  appearance  having  at 
length  subsided,  a  profound  silence  filled  the  court. 
Seated  in  front  of  the  gallery,  beside  Dr.  Candlish  and 
Dr.  Cunningham,  and  others  of  our  friends,  with  a  hand 
up  at  each  ear,  it  was  but  now  and  then  that  I  could 
catch  what  he  said,  or  rather  faintly  mumbled.  For  a 
while  I  could  not  even  guess  at  its  drift ;  but,  like  a 
great  ship  sailing  into  view  out  of  the  fog,  we  ere  long 
discovered,  to  our  inexpressible  joy  and  triumph,  that 
Glenlee  was  with  us.  I  caught  him  telling  how,  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  even  the  bishops  were  chosen 
by  the  acclamations  of  the  people.  I  saw  a  visible 
elongation  of  the  faces  of  those  judges  who  had  already 
given  their  voices  on  the  other  side  ;  and,  though  it  was 
slightly  and  slyly  done,  I  saw  Andrew  Rutherf'urd  (the 
Solicitor-general,  and  our  leading  counsel)  turn  to  tlio 
bench  and  look  to  Lord  Moncrieff,  with  the  smallest 
possible  wink  of  his  eye — small,  yet  marked  enough  to 
say,  *  Is  not  that  capital  ? ' 

"  We  could  hardly  conceal  our  joy,  nor  the  judges 
opposed  to  us  their  mortification,  at  this  turn  of  affairs ; 
for  thougii  they  had  all,  as  an  expression  of  their  respect 
and  reverence,  risen  to  their  feet  when  Lord  Glenlee 
came  in,  and  shaken  him  by  the  hand  as  if  this  were  the 
l)appiest  day  of  their  lives,  they  allowed  the  old  man  to 
rise  from  tbo  bench  and  totter  away  out,  so  soon  as  he 
had  delivered  uis  judgment,  without  taking  any  notice  of 
his  departure." 
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The  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  Court,  pronounced 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1838,  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Church  had  forfeited  the  benefice  of  Auchtcrarder  for 
the  time  being,  and  that  the  Presbylory  was  bound 
to  take  Mr.  Young  "  on  trials  "  with  a  view  to  ordination. 
The  first  part  of  this  judgment,  involving,  as  it  did, 
only  the  disposal  of  the  benefice,  the  Church  was  pre- 
pared to  acquiesce  in  and  obey.  The  point  at  issue 
was  not  contained  there,  but  in  the  control  claimed  by 
the  Civil  Court  over  the  purely  spiritual  matter  of 
ordination.  The  Church  claimed  that  in  no  case  what- 
ever could  she  be  coerced  in  the  discharge  of  her  spiritual 
duties.  The  Civil  Courts  assorted  their  right  of  coercion 
»»  certain  circumHtances,  and  they  maintained  that  these 
circumstances  had  now  occurred. 

The  grounds  on  which  this  judgment  was  rested — 
involving  undisguised  Erastianism — were  of  the  most 
alarming  nature.  But  the  judgment  itself  was  not  one 
that  could  produce  a  direct  collirion.  It  declared,  indeed, 
that  the  Presbytery  was  bound  to  take  Mr.  Young  "on 
trials ;  "  but  it  did  not  ordn'  them  to  do  so,  and  thus 
did  not  interfere  with  their  free  action.  A  case,  how- 
ever, soon  arose  in  which  this  further  step — the  logical 
consequence  of  the  other — was  unhesitatingly  taken. 

The  details  are  unimportant  for  our  purpose.  Sufiace 
it  to  say  that  when  the  Presbytery  of  Dunkeld  was 
about  to  ordain  a  licentiate  to  a  vacant  charge,  the  Court 
of  Session  granted  an  "  interdict  "  against  their  proceed- 
ing with  this  purely  spiritual  act.  What  was  the  Pres- 
bytery to  do  ?  As  is  explained  in  the  Autobiography, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  claimed  that,  by  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  her  Church  Courts.  Ijut  here  was  th-^  Court 
of  Session  manifestly  assuming  tliis  very  species  of  juris- 
diction. Had  not  the  precise  circumstances  occurred 
which  Lord  Jeffrey  contemplated  when,  speaking  in  the 
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Auchterardcr  case,  ho  alluded  to  the  possibility  of  in- 
vasion by  one  supremo  court  of  the  province  of  another 
— "  When  they  trespass  on  the  province  of  other  courts, 
the  remedy  is  for  these  courts  totally  to  disregard  the 
usurpation,  and  to  proceed  with  their  own  business  as 
if  no  such  intrusion  had  occurred."  The  I'resbjiiery 
accordingly,  in  violation  of  the  interdict,  proceeded  with 
the  ordination,  and  for  this  conduct  they  were  summoned 
to  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Session  on  the  14th  of  June, 
1839.  "  I  was  present,"  wrote  Mr.  Guthrie,  "  with  Dr. 
Cunningham  and  Dr.  Candlish ;  and  I  heard  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session  say  that,  on  the  next 
occasion  when  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
broke  an  interdict,  they  would  be  visited  with  all  the 
penalties  of  the  law — the  penalty  of  the  law  being  the 
Calton  jail." 

The  point  at  issue  had  now  become  one  perfectly 
defined.  As  Mr.  Guthrie  put  it  id  later  years,  "  There 
was  no  mistake  about  the  matter.  This  controversy  was 
neither  new  to  us  nor  new  to  Scotland.  For  one  long  and 
weary  century,  from  the  days  of  Popish  Mary  down  to  the 
blessed  Revolution,  our  stout  fathers  had  fought  i-he  very 
same  battle.  The  whole  blood  of  the  Covenant  had  been 
shed  on  this  field.  We  had  nought  else  to  do  but  to 
pluck  the  old  weapons  from  the  dead  men's  hands ;  and 
when  the  State  came  down  on  us  in  its  pride  and  power, 
man  once  more  the  moss-grown  ramparts  where  our 
fathers  had  bled  and  died.  The  rust  was  rubbed  from 
the  old  swords;  the  selfsame  arguments  which  James 
Guthrie  used  two  hundred  years  ago  at  the  bar,  when 
on  trial  for  his  life,  were  pled  over  again  ;  nor  was 
there  a  bit  of  ground  on  all  the  field  but  was  dyed 
with  our  fathers'  blood,  and  indented  with  their  foot- 
marks." * 
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*  "A  Plea  for  the  Ante-Disruption  Ministers,"  by  Thomas   Guthrie, 
D.D.,  1869,  p.  18. 
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The  spirit  of  the  Covenanters  still  lived  in  their  sons, 
and  once  a;j^uiu  the  old  banner  was  shaken  out  of  its 
folds,  on  which  the  ancient  motto  was  legible  as  ever 
— "For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant."  The  matter 
was  one  in  regard  to  which  there  could  be  no  com- 
promise. The  Church  might  have  to  forego  the  State's 
alliance  and  support,  but  she  could  never  submit  to  the 
State's  interference  \nth  her  own  special  work.  "  I  trust 
the  right-hearted  men,"  wrote  Mr.  Guthrie  to  Dr.  Burns 
of  Tweedsmuir,  on  2Gth  June,  1840,  "will  get  grace  to 
stand  together  ;  and,  if  we  are  not  to  live  to  see  happier 
days,  we  can  neither  fight  nor  fall  in  so  good  a  cause.  The 
call  for  a  solemn  league  is  increasing  every  day.  Steps 
are  taking  to  that  effect,  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  men's 
resolution  rising  with  the  danger.  If  things  do  not 
take  some  unexpected  turn  by-and-by,  we  will  shake 
the  land.  The  Church  of  Christ  cannot  perish  ;  and 
the  men  who  have  to  dread  the  temporary  abolition  of 
the  Establishment  are  our  opponents." 

Meanwhile,  fresh  complications  arose.  The  Evan- 
gelical majority  in  the  Church  had  a  double  conflict 
to  maintain ;  they  were  not  only  defied  by  the  law 
courts  outside,  but  harassed  by  the  "  Moderate  "  party 
of  the  Church  from  within.  This  party  comprised 
within  its  number  many  shades  of  opinion,  from  views 
approximating  to  those  of  the  Evangelicals  down  to  the 
most  undisguised  Erastianism.  As  a  whole,  however, 
they  admitted  the  right  of  the  Civil  Courts  to  be  the 
exclusive  interpreters  of  the  Church's  constitution. 
Consequently,  when  the  Court  of  Session  pronounced 
the  Veto  Act  "illegal,"  they  held  that  the  law  itself 
was  thereby  at  an  end.  Denying,  by  implication,  the 
separate  existence  of  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  society, 
they  refused  to  allow  tha-  any  one  of  her  laws  could 
be   ecclesiastically    valid   while   civilly    invalid.      As   a 
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necessary  consequence,  wo  find  them,  nil  thmuy'h  iIk^ 
8tnigf,'le,  siding  with  the  Civil  Courts  uguinst  the  I'iujority 
of  the  Church. 

The  first  case  in  which  the  attitude  thus  assumed 
by  the  Moderates  seriously  embarrassed  the  situation 
was  that  of  Marnoch,  a  parish  in  the  Presbytery  ol 
Strathbogio,  in  Banffshire,  As  Mr.  Guthrie's  figure 
here  appears  on  the  scene,  we  must  again  enter  into 
some  brief  detail. 

The  population  of  Marnoch  numbered  3,000  souls ; 
but  so  entirely  unacceptable  was  Lord  Fife's  presentee, 
that  only  a  single  man — the  keeper  of  a  public  house — 
could  oe  induced  to  sign  his  call.  In  the  Presbyteiy 
of  Strathbogie,  however,  unlike  that  of  Dunkeld,  the 
Moderates  were  in  the  majority  ;  and,  although  they  at 
first  obeyed  the  law  of  the  Cliurch,  and  declined  to 
take  Mr.  Edwards  "on  trials,"  yet,  on  his  appealing 
to  the  Court  of  Session,  and  securing  a  judgment  that 
the  Presbytery  was  bound  to  take  steps  with  a  view 
i,:/  nis  ordination,  the  majority,  seven  in  number,  declared 
their  intention  to  obey.  They  thus  intimated,  in  the 
plainest  terms,  that,  in  regard  to  a  purely  spiritual 
matter,  they  chose  rather  to  take  their  orders  from  tho 
courts  of  law  than  from  the  courts  of  the  Church. 

This  conduct  of  the  majority  of  tho  Presbytery,  ui  Count- 
ing to  a  breach  of  their  ordination  vow,  the  Commission 
of  Assembly,  on  the  l.ltli  of  December,  1839 — by  a 
majority  of  121  to  14 — visited  by  a  sentence  of  ''•s'^.v- 
pension : "  i.e.,  these  seven  ministers  wore  temporarily 
prohibited  from  exorcising  any  spiritual  ftir  'ion.  Mean- 
while, the  Commission  of  Assembly  deputed  some  of  tlie 
best  and  ablest  ministers  of  the  Church — the  saintly 
Robert  McCheyne  among  the  number — to  proceed  to 
Strathbogio,  and  there  to  preach,  and  administer  ordi- 
nances, to  the  congregations  of  those  ministers  who  wore 
now  under  ecclesiastical  discipline,  till  such  time  as  the 
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ficntenco  of  suspension  sliould  bo  roniovod.     Mr.  Gullirio 
was  ono  of  these  delegates. 

To  checkmate  this  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
I'ourta,  the  suspended  ministers  applied  to  the  Court  of 
Session  f^.r  an  order  to  cancel  the  .seutenco  of  sus- 
pension which  their  erclesiastical  superiors  liad  pro- 
nounced on  them.  Thev  asked,  not  merely  that  the 
Civil  Court  should  continue  them  in  the  possession  of 
the  temporal  emoluments  of  their  ofRce,  but  xw  the 
exercise  of  their  office  itself.  Nay,  more ;  they  de- 
manded that  no  other  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  should  be  permitted  to  preach  or  dispense 
ordinances  anywhere  within  their  parishes.  This  applica- 
tion the  Court  granted,  but  to  the  extent,  at  first,  only 
of  interdicting  the  delegated  ministers  from  using  the 
churches  or  schools. 

Mr.  Guthrie  went  down  to  Strathbogie  in  February, 
1840.  Ho  was  in  the  district  when  matters  pro- 
ceeded to  a  previously  unheard-of  extremity.  On  u 
renewed  application  by  the  seven  ministers,  the  Court 
of  Session — by  a  majority — granted  an  "  cxUrnkd  intor- 
did,^'  forbidding  Mr.  Guthrie,  or  any  other  of  the 
Church's  delegates,  to  preach  or  dispense  ordinances 
in  any  building  whatever  within  that  district,  luiy, 
even  on  the  high  road  or  open  moor.  Here,  beyond 
all  question,  was  a  clear  issue.  As  Lord  FuUertou 
put  it,  when  opposing  the  demand  which  the  other 
judges  granted,  "  Disguise  the  mutter  as  their  lordships 
might,  they  could  not  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  Note 
of  Suspension  without  taking  into  consideration  matters 
which  were  purely  ecclesiastical,  and  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  civil  court.  .  .  .  Unless  the  whole  distinction 
between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  law  was  at  once 
overthrown,  their  lordships  could  not  puss  a  Note  of 
Suspension  of  this  kind."  Nevertheless,  their  lordships 
did  pass  it;  and  Lord  Cockburn,  noting  the  circunistauce 
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in  his  Jounial  (I.  28H),  remarked,  "Those  who  rail  at 
the  uudaoity  of  the  AMscmbly  had  as  well  reflect  on 
the  comparative  audacity  (»f  the  Civil  Conrt,  by  which, 
in  cfFecl,  not  seven  ministers,  but  tlu*  whole  Church  was 
9Us]K'nded." 

This  extraordinnrj  dceisicm  was  regarded  witli  all  but 
universal  aptonisliment.  !Men  asked,  '•  Are  the  days  of 
Charles  IT.  come  V«ack  on  us  ?  "  Mr.  Robertson  of  KUon, 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Moderate  party, 
expressed  his  emphatic  disapproval  of  it ;  but  while,  in 
the  words  of  his  biographer,*  ho  considered  it  as  "  but 
the  fragmoMt  of  a  great  controversy,"  it  appeared  to  Mr. 
Guthrie  and  his  brethren  of  the  Evangelical  party  only 
the  logical  issue  of  those  Erastian  principles  which  the 
Court  of  Session  had  enunciated  in  the  Auchterarder  case. 
"  We  saw  the  mischioi'  at  its  commencement,"  said  Dr. 
Chalmers  ;  "  we  saw  it  in  what  may  be  termed  its  seminal 
principle,  and,  as  it  were,  through  its  rudimental  or 
embryo  wrapping,  from  the  first  deliverance  of  tho  Civil 
Courts  in  the  case  of  Auchterarder.  The  public  did  not 
comprehend,  and,  at  tho  time,  did  not  sympathize  with 
us.  Tho  celebrated  interdict  against  preaching  has  ut 
length  opened  their  eyes." 

Tho  interdict  was  served  on  Mr.  Guthrie  while  at 
Keith.  •'  In  going  to  preach  at  Strathbogie,"  wo  use 
his  own  words  in  a  recent  speech,  "  I  was  met  by  an 
interdict  from  the  Court  of  Session, — an  interdict  to 
which,  as  regards  civil  matters,  I  gave  iraj)licit  obedi- 
ence. On  the  Lord's  Day,  when  I  was  preparing 
for  divine  service,  in  came  a  servant  of  tho  law,  and 
handed  me  an  interdict.  I  told  him  he  had  done  his 
duty,  and  I  would  do  mine.  The  interdict  forbade 
me,  under  penalty  of  the  Calton-hill  jail,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  parish  churches  of  Strathbogie.  I 
oaiu,  the  parish  churches  are  stone  and  lime,  and  belong 

•  Professor  Chtirteris,  •■  Lite  of  Dr.  Robertson,"  p.  160. 
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to  the  Stuto;  I  will  not  intrudo  thoro.  It  forbiidc 
me  to  preach  the  Gospol  i'l  the  H(*hool-ho  iscis.  I  said, 
the  school-houses  uro  stone  and  lime,  and  belong  to  the 
Stuto  ;  I  will  not  intrude  there.  It  forbade  me  to  preach 
in  the  churchyard,  and  I  said,  the  dust  of  the  dead  is  the 
State's,  and  I  will  not  intrude  there.  But  when  these 
Lords  of  Session  forbade  mo  to  preach  my  Master's 
blessed  Gospel,  and  oiler  salvation  to  sinners  anywhere  in 
that  district  under  the  arch  of  heaven,  I  put  the  interdict 
under  my  feet  and  I  preached  the  Gospel."* 

"  DuuMiiLAUE,  20^  Fehruarij,  1840. 

"  I  board  of  tho  interdict  on  Saturday.  .  .  .  When  oni 
(.'haiso  rolled  away  for  Huntly,  Keith  was  in  a  state  of  hi;,'li 
excitement.  The  news  of  the  interdict  bad  spread  like  wildtiro. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  were  at  their  doors.  The  enemy 
said  that  we  wore  tleeing  ;  our  friends  that  we  were  apprf- 
bended ;  and  one  of  tbo  suspended  ministers  who  was  in 
Koitb  when  we  went  otl',  went  borne  rejoicing,  it  was  said,  that 
we  were  whirled  away  to  jail. 

"  I  told  you  of  tbe  congregations  I  bad  in  Keith.  On 
Monday  morning  tbo  interdict  was  served,  wbieb  was  no  sooner 
done  tban,  like  Daniel  of  old,  I  procnedcd,  witbout  Ic  ,8  of  time, 
to  break  it,  driving  \  X  to  Botriphnie,  wbere,  according  to 
previous  notice,  I  pre  ^bed,  and  preacbed  to  a  barn  full ;  and, 
at  tbe  close  of  tbe  service,  I  opened  lire  upon  tbe  men  who 
craved  and  tbo  lords  wbo  granted  tbo  interdict.  Tbo  women 
were  in  tears;  tbo  men  looked  most  ferocious. 

"After  three  bours  of  it,  I  set  ofl'  at  nine  o'clock  at  night 
for  Mortlacb ;  and  next  day  addressed  and  preacbed  to  a 
migbty  multitude  in  a  distillery  loft  used  as  a  cburcb.  They 
calculated  there  were  about  one  thousand  people  there.  Service 
closed,  I  again  opened  on  tbo  interdict,  displaying  it  before 
them.  Tbe  expressions  of  indignation  were  botb  loua  and 
deep.  It  was  another  thing  from  an  Edinburgb  display  of 
feeling.     They  were  almost  all  on  tbuir  feet,  and  the  light  of 

*  Mr.  Guthiio  was  asked  to  preach  in  London  in  IS-JO.  la  expressinpf  his 
inability  to  do  so,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox  Maule  on  tho  9lh  of  July,  "The 
ti  uth  is  I  am  not  able  for  it.  I  am  not  so  strong  as  people  take  me  to  bo. 
-My  doctor  has  issued  a  positive  interdict  against  my  undortakint?  this 
work,  and  I  am  not  free  to  do  with  that  as  I  did  with  the  Strathbogie 
one.  They  are  both,  indeed,  directed  against  my  preaching;  but  they 
rest  on  very  did'ercnt  grounds,  and  I  feel  the  mcdii-al  Interdict  rests  on 
as  good  grounds  as  the  leyal  one  did  on  bad." 
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the  oandlofl,  hung  by  wires  from  tho  rafters,  foil  on  the  fa^-os 
of  wcojiinf,'  women  and  scowling,  resolute,  fiory-looking  men. 
After  I  bad  finished,  Major  Htowarl*  moved  a  series  of  strong, 
stringent  resolutions,  and  a  petition,  which  were  unanimously 
ud opted. 

"  I  forgot  to  say  that,  on  tho  forenoon  of  tho  same  day, 
plaided  and  mounted  on  rough,  shaggy,  Highland  nags.  Bell  i 
and  I  galloped  away  over  the  moors  and  mountains,  liko  two 
interdicted  men  of  the  old  Covenant  time,  to  hold  a  conventicle 
at  Glass  ;  and  there,  at  midday,  we  had  a  largo  barn  tilled 
to  the  throat.  Tho  follows'  logs  were  dangling  over  our  heads  ; 
we  had  one  congregation  below,  and  another  above,  seated 
on  tho  planks  and  rafters.  Tho  right  blood  of  tho  people  is  up  ; 
and  there,  as  everywhere  else,  the  alVair  is  workinrt  Hko  barm. 

"  On  Wednesday  forenoon,  in  as  bitter  a  wind  as  ever  blew, 
to  the  great  danger  of  my  noso,  I  came  over  tho  hills  to 
Cairnie,  to  hold  another  conventicle  there ;  and,  as  at  (Hass, 
I  found  tho  place  of  meeting  by  marking  tho  centre  point  where 
tho  diHerent  streams  of  worshippers  met.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight  to  see  tho  red  tartan  plaids  emerging  from  tho  gorges 
of  the  hills  ;  and  in  such  a  country  which  had  long  been  cursed 
with  Modcratinm,  it  was  a  wonderful  eight  to  boo  men  and 
women,  at  high  noonday,  leaving  their  hill  and  household  and 
farm-work,  and  thronging  by  hundreds  to  hear  tho  Gospel.  [ 

♦  "  At  the  close  of  the  services,  I  remfmber,"  writes  the  Rev.  Hugh  A. 
Stewart,  of  tho  Free  Church,  renicuick.Hoii  of  Major  Stewart,  "Dr.  Guthrie? 
(Ictailrd  some  of  the  circumfttanccH  wh'ch  hud  led  to  tho  suspension  uf  tlii' 
inajority  of  tho  Presbytery  of  Strathbofjio.  Ilo  spokt;  with  groat  forvour, 
iind  tho  feelings  of  tho  people  were  wrought  to  such  ii  pitch  that  I  believe 
he  could  have  pcrsiiadod  them  to  do  alinoat  anythirifj,  even  to  march  up 
tiic  valley,  and  pull  down  tho  old  church  and  nuinso.  lloldiiiir  up  the 
interdict  ho  had  received  from  the  sheriff  officer,  his  voice  (somewhat 
peculiar  to  the  Banflshire  folks)  thundered  out  tho  words, '  Sooner  would 
I  rot  in  the  darkest  dungeon  of  all  broad  Scotland,  than  I  would  have 
been  5Ir.  Cruickshank  to  have  gone  to  the  Jourt  of  Session,  and  demanded 
such  a  document  as  that  against  a  brother-minister  I  '  So  saying,  he  flung 
it  on  the  table  before  them." 

t  Tho  late  Rev.  T.  B,  Bell,  afterwards  of  the  Free  Church,  Leswalt. 

X  Mr.  Guthrie  met  with  a  cheering  proof  long  afterwards  that  tho  word 
ho  preached  at  Strathbogie  had  not  returned  void.  "  I  have  just  received," 
ho  wrote  from  London,  "  a  letter  from  a  worthy  Independent  minister  in 
Morayshire,  who  sends  with  it  one  ho  has  received  from  his  brother 
in  South  America.  The  good  man  begins  his  letter  to  me  by  saying 
that  he  is  sure  I  will  rejoice  with  him  over  the  good  news  of  his 
brother's  letter.  lie  goes  on  to  tell  me  that  that  brother,  still  dearly 
beloved,  has  been  the  grief  of  his  life  and  tho  subject  of  years  of  earnest 
daily  prayer.  After  becoming  thoroughly  depraved,  he  had  at  length  left 
the  country,  no  longer  to  remiiia  at  home  to  disgrace  his  friends,  but  still 
to  be  followed  by  their  prayers.    Now,  he  adds,  we  are  rejoicing  over 
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After  Bormon,  I  made  an  adtlress,  luid  tbcy  roaolvod  to  potition 
— to  cry  aloud  Rj^ainBt  tluH  act  of  now  and  most  unrightoouB 
iipproNsiou.  Souio  of  tbo  men  wcro  clear  for  r/soo/  in  tho 
old  (JovonantinR  way  ! 

"  Wliat  madmen  those  miniHterH  wcro  to  oravo  and  <^rv<» 
tLiH  interdict  I  It  is  tbo  boHt  pockct-piHtol  I  over  carriod.  I 
bopo  tbey  will  coiuplain.  I  bavo  no  avidity  for  a  priHon  (and 
it  wcro  wrong  to  court  tbo  porRonal  glory  of  such  sufiering), 
liut  no  man  can  tell  the  pood  such  violence  on  their  part  would 
do  our  cause.  Tbo  only  thing  I  would  bo  afraid  of  would  be 
u  violent  explosion  of  public  feeling.  Major  Stewart,  a  justice 
iif  the  peace,  an  intlueiitial  man  in  thiH  quarter,  and  a  strong 
friend  of  ours,  has  written  to  Lord  John  llussell,  tolling  him 
that,  as  an  old  field-officer  who  bad  often  charged  on  a  battlo- 
tioid  at  tbo  bead  of  tbo  grenadiers,  he  has  no  fear  for  himself ; 
but  warning  tbo  Oovernmeut  that,  unlesH  they  restrain  these 
courts,  and  taku  immediate  Hteps  to  !)rotect  thu  liberties  and 
ministers  of  tbo  Church,  bo  anticipates  hero  nothing  but  some 
fierce  explosion."*     {To  Mrs.  (iuthrie.) 

Mr.  Guthrie  returned  from  Stratli logic  in  tho  end  of 
February,    1840,  and  on  tho  20th  March   wo  find  him 

him,  and  in  the  letter  of  his  which  I  send,  you  will  find  ubundant 
reason  to  sow  tho  good  Heed  of  the  Word  beside  all  waters,  in  season  and 
out  of  seiison. 

'  On  turning  to  the  letter  which,  '  like  a  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  thirsty 
Houl,'  hud  brought  him  '  good  news  from  a  fur  country,'  1  found  his 
once-prodigal  lir'-ther  relating  to  him,  with  overflowing  joy  and  praise 
to  Ood,  how  ho  had  been  plucked  as  a  brand  frnm  the  burning,  and 
how- -and  of  tliii  ho  wished  his  brother  to  iiilurm  mo  for  my  on- 
(  ouragement — it  was  a  sentence  of  one  of  the  sermons  I  jircached,  many 
years  before,  in  Strathbogie,  which  had  been  blessed  to  bo  tho  moans  of 
his  conversion.  Tho  seed  hud  dropped  into  his  dormant  soul,  ho  had 
( arrii'd  it  through  as  it  were  the  very  lin  a  of  hell,  and  (more  wonderful 
than  tho  grains  of  com  whicli  Macgn  gor  found  in  a  mummy-case,  where 
they  had  lain  dormant  for  a, 000  years,  and  which  vet  grow  and  boro  fruit 
when  sown  in  the  gardens  of  tho  Teiniile  here  in  London,  as  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes)  the  seed  of  tho  saving  Word  had  retained  its  vitality,  and, 
when  none  was  looking  for  it,  and  all  hopo  seemed  gone,  sprung  up  to 
eternal  life." 

*  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  tho  presentee  to  lilamoeh  raised  an 
action  in  the  Court  of  Session,  asking  that  the  majority  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Strathbogie  should  be  ordered  to  oudaix  }iim  to  the  holv  office 
OF  THE  Mi.visTRV.  This,  as  the  logical  issue  of  their  previous  judgment 
ordering  the  Presbytery  to  take  him  on  trials,  the  Court  of  ^ossi^n 
granted.  Tho  majority  of  the  Presbytery,  though  suspended  from  all 
exercise  of  their  olhce  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Church,  nevertheless 
went  through  the  form  of  ordination  amid  circumstances  so  painful  and 
humiliating  that  their  memory  will  long  remain  in  Scotland. 
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thus  explaining  the  situation: — "The  Church  cafl»not 
stand  where  she  is.  The  courts  of  law  have  declared 
the  Veto  Act  illegal.  "We  think  that  they  are 
wroag — that  they  have  gone  beyond  their  jurisdiction 
— ihat  they  have  loft  their  own  province  and  trenched 
upon  ours ;  and  that  we  might  justly  address  those 
judges  in  the  words  of  the  priests  to  Uzziah  the  king, 
*  Get  ye  out  of  the  temple.'  But  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  wc  are  satisfied  that  the  courts  of  law  have  com- 
mitted u  violent  aggression  on  the  pro\nnce  of  the 
Church ;  and  are,  on  the  other  hand,  determined  to 
maintain  oui."  present  position  till  a  better  settlement 
can  be  obtained ;  still  it  is  plain  that  neither  the 
Established  Cliurch  nor  any  other  Church  can  remain 
in  permantnt  collision  with  the  Civil  Courts  of  the 
country.  In  the  cud,  the  struggle,  if  It  is  protracted, 
may  be  destructive,  not  to  one  only,  but  to  both."* 

Negotiation^  .vere,  accordingly,  entered  into,  first 
with  the  Whig  government  under  Lord  Melbourne, 
and,  after  1841,  with  the  Tory  government  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  In  a  letter,  dated  26th  February,  1841, 
referring  to  one  of  these,  Mr.  Guthrie  writes : — 
"Cunningham  has  not  yet  returned  (from  London), 
but  Candlish  was  telling  us  the  other  day  that  he  had 
had  a  letter  from  him  which  was  as  gloomy  as  could  be. 
He  had  written  home — for  cold  comfort  to  his  wife — 
that  he  had  found  the  Conservatives  so  ferocious  and 
dead-set  again;, >-  ^he  Church,  that  he  did  not  consider  his 
stipend  worth  two  years'  purchase.  Chalmers,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  has  given  up  all  hopes  of  enlightening 
their  eyes.  Both  are.  I  take  it,  too  gloomy  ;  though  it 
is  not  easy  to  say  bow  things  may  turn  up.  Both,  of 
course,  remain  unshaken  by  their  fears.  .  .  .  Chalmers 
has    a   kind   of  desperate    joy   in   the    prospect   of    an 

•  Loctun;  on  "The  Prnsent  Duty  and  Prospects  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,"  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie — No.  Vlll.  of  "Edinburgh 
Lectures  on  ison-lntiusiou."     John  Johnstone.     1810. 
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overthrow,  in  the  idea  that  some  four  or  five  hundred 
churches  would  be  built  for  us  ousted  ministers :  and 
that  we  would  hardly  have  them  built  when,  to  pre- 
serve themselves  from  ruin,  our  opponents  would  give 
way,  and  be  glad  to  take  us  back  again;  and  that, 
in  this  way,  both  his  objects  would  be  accomplished, 
of  Church  extension,  and  Church  independence  and 
reform  I  " 

Mr.  Guthrie  had,  personally,  no  share  in  any  of 
these  dealings  witli  statesmen ;  and  it  may  be  well  at 
this  point  to  indicate  the  precise  place  he  filled,  and  the 
special  work  he  performed  during  these  eventful  years. 

No  feature  of  the  period  is  more  remarkable  than 
that  group  of  ministers,  seven  cc  eight  in  number,  who 
were  raised  up  to  take  the  conspicuous  part  in  the  Dis- 
ruption conflict :  but,  as  K'ng  David  had  among  his 
captains  "three  mighties,"  so,  among  the  prominent 
ministers  on  the  Evangelical  side,  this  distinction  was 
awarded  by  common  consent  to  the  three,  whose  names, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  began  with  the  same  initial 
letter, — Chalmers,  Cunningham,  and  Candlish.  All 
three  were  pre-eminently  Church  leaders ;  Mr.  Guthrie 
was  not. 

He  took  comparatively  little  share  in  the  deliberations 
and  debates  of  Church  courts.  "  I  remember  his  once 
remarking  to  me  "  (writes  Dr.  Elder,  now  of  Eothcsay,  at 
that  time  a  co-Presbyter  of  his),  "when  I  was  sitting 
beside  him  during  one  of  the  fights,  '  My  folks  in  the 
north  country  sometimes  ask  me  v.hy  I  don't  make 
speeches  in  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  as  I  used  to  do 
in  the  Arbroath  Presbytery ;  and  I  tell  ihem  that  in  the 
Edinburgh  I'resbytery  we  speak  by  coxmel ;  for  when 
Cunningham  and  Candlish  speak  on  a  subject  there's  no 
need  for  any  other  man  to  say  a  word.'  "  Ui-,  as  he 
himself  put  it  in  later  yoars,  "I  have  never  taken  any 
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active  part  in  the  management  of  our  Church ;  I  never 
belonged  to  what  might  be  called  the  council  of  its 
leaders,  but  all  along,  like  'Harry  of  the  V^ynd,'  I 
fought  for  my  own  hand.  No  man  can  be  more  thankful 
than  I  am  that  God  has,  in  His  kind  providence, 
furnished  our  Church  with  so  many  men  who  have  not 
only  the  talent  but  the  taste  for  Church  courts.  I  am 
content  to  remain  in  the  cabin,  and  allow  other  folk  to 
walk  the  quarter-deck."  He  contributed  almost  nothing 
to  the  abundant  polemical  literature  of  the  time,  writing 
only  one  short  tract.* 

Nevertheless,  the  place  he  did  fill  was  one  which  no 
man  could  have  occupied  but  himself.  To  quote  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  Candlisht : — "  Guthrie  was  a  power,  unique 
in  himself,  and.  rising  in  his  uniqueness  above  other 
powers.  He  did  not,  indeed,  venture  much  on  the  uncon- 
genial domain,  to  him,  of  ecclesiastical  polemics,  or  the 
wear  and  tear  of  ordinary  Church  administration ;  leaving 
that  to  others  whose  superiority  in  their  department  he 
was  always  the  first  to  acknowledge.  But  in  his  own 
sphere,  and  in  his  own  way,  he  was,  to  us  and  to  the 
principles  on  Avhich  we  actea,  a  tower  of  strength.  His 
eloquence  alone — so  expressive  of  himself,  so  thoroughly 
inspired  by  his  personal  idiosyncrasy,  so  full  always  of 
genial  humour,  so  apt  to  flash  into  darts  of  wit,  and 
yet  withal  so  profoundly  emotional  and  ready  for  pas- 
sionate and  affectionate  appeals — that  gift  or  endowment 
alone  made  him  an  invaluable  boon  to  our  Church  in  the 
times  of  her  ten  years'  conflict  and  afterwards."  His 
[ilace  in  the  vessel,  from  whose  mast-head  the  old  blue 
flag  of  the  Covenant  again  floated,  was  defined  in  his  own 
I'haracteristic  words,  "  Jiefore  the  Disruption  I  oftener 
found  myself  at  the  guns  than  at  the  wheel." 
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*  No.  6  of  a  Series  of  Tracts  on  "The  Intrusion  of  Ministers  on 
],'pclaiming  Congrcsjations." 
t  In  the  sermon  preached  after  Dr.  Guthrie's  funeral. 
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As  indicated  towards  the  close  of  the  Aiitobiography, 
Dr.  Elder  was  associated  with  him  on  one  occasion  in  the 
work  of  rousing  the  country. 

"  We  were  sent  out  together "  (we  quote  again  from  Dr. 
Elder's  MS.)  "on  the  first  Non-Intrusion  raid  in  1889,  aftei 
the  final  decision  in  the  first  Auchterarder  case.  Our  objecl 
at  that  time  was  to  make  the  people  understand  the  real 
position  of  the  Church  under  the  decision  of  the  Civil  Courts, 
so  as  if  possible  to  influence  the  Legislature,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  some  legal  enactment  which  would  conserve  the 
principle  of  non-intrusion  and  protect  the  spiritual  independence 
of  the  Church. 

"  He  has  told  in  his  Autobiography  of  a  triumphant  meeting 
we  had  at  Mofi'at ;  I  may  say  something  about  another  at 
Dumfries,  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  gone 
on  to  tell.  The  meeting  there,  like  the  Moffat  one,  was 
crowded;  and  the  minister  of  the  congregation  occupied  the 
chair,  opening  the  proceedings  with  prayer.  By  this  time 
Dr.  Begg  had  joined  us ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  I  should 
speak  first.  Dr.  Begg  second,  and  Dr.  Guthrie  last.  But  it 
immediately  appeared  that  a  body  of  Chartists  had  come  to  the 
meeting  under  the  leadership  of  a  Dumfries  writer,  with  the 
obvious  intention  of  stopping  our  whole  proceedings  by  uproar. 
After  many  ineff'ectual  attempts  to  restore  order.  Dr.  Guthrie 
at  last  proposed  to  them  that,  if  they  would  bear  us  out,  they 
might  speak  after  us,  and  reply  to  our  statements  ;  which  was 
agreed  to. 

"  So  I  began  in  the  midst  of  great  noise  and  confusion  ; 
Dr.  Guthrie  charging  me  to  speak  on  whether  they  listened  or 
not,  assuring  me  that  after  a  while  tbey  would  grow  wearied 
and  the  noise  would  cease.  This  tuinel  out  true  ;  for,  after  a 
time,  they  did  listen  pretty  well — cccasionally  throwing  out 
coarse  remarks.  There  was  more  interruption  during  Dr.  Begg's 
speech,  some  of  his  hits  being  very  pungent  and  telling ; 
but  the  uproar  sometimes  rose  to  a  great  height  while  Dr. 
Guthrie  spoke  ;  the  friendly  part  of  the  au  iienco  being  mean- 
while quite  carried  away  with  his  eloquence. 

"Immediately  on  his  sitting  down,  the  Chartist  leader  rose 
in  the  midst  of  noise  and  confusion  ;  and,  claiming  his  right  now 
to  speak,  proceeded  to  address  the  meeting  in  a  very  offensive 
way,  bordering  on  profanity.  Dr.  Guthrie  whispered  to  us, 
'  AVe  are  in  a  scrape  with  this  fellow,  and  we  must  watch  our 
opportunity  to  get  out  of  it.'  So,  after  a  few  minutes,  the 
man  came  out  with  a  sort  of  profane  and  obscene  allusion  to 
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Scripture,  when  Dr.  Guthrie,  starting  from  his  seat,  and  raisiiif/ 
himself  to  his  full  height,  lifted  his  long  arm  above  his  head, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  '  Shocking  !  shocking  !  1 
call  on  all  Christian  men  and  women  to  leave  this  meeting  ' ;  and. 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  strode  out  of  the  church, 
followed  by  the  chairman  and  almost  the  whole  audience  ! 

'*  The  Chartists,  being  left  alone,  proceeded  to  choose  a 
chairman  in  the  person  of  a  letter-carrier  not  of  high  repute. 
when  an  old  woman  of  the  right  .stamp,  who  had  lingered 
behind  the  rest,  rushed  to  the  precentor's  desk,  where  ho  was 
taking  his  seat,  and  dragged  him  by  force  from  his  elevation. 
The  uproar  then  became  so  great,  that  the  managers  of  the 
church  ordered  the  gas  to  be  extinguished,  and  so  the  scene 
suddenly  ended  in  darkness." 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  just  conception  of  the 
excitement  which  in  these  days  pervaded  every  county  ol 
Scothmd.     "Scotland   is   in  a  flame   about  the   Churcli 
question,"  wrote    Lord    Palmerston   to  his  brother,  Sir 
W.    Temple,   in   the  Disruption  year.      But   the  words 
may  be  equally  applied  to  the  preceding  period,  of  which 
we  write  ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  excitement,  when  men'.'' 
feelings  were  at  a  white  heat,  many  things  were  said  and 
done  on  both  sides  which  are  to  be  regretted,  and  ought 
now  to  be  forgotten.    Probably  no  other  country  could 
have  presented  such  a  spectacle.     To  the  ears  of  an  Eng- 
lish visitor  the  keen  air  of  the  North  seemed  lilled  with 
strange  and  uncouth  words — Aiichtemrdcy,    Strathhogic, 
Ciihalmond,  Anti-patronage,  Non-intrusion,  LHwrum  Arbi- 
trium.      Families  were  divided,  nay,  the  very  boys   at 
school  ranged  themselves  into  hostile  camps  of  Moderates 
and  Kon-Intrusionists.     The  polemical  literature  of  the 
time    was    almost    incredible   in    quantity.       Think    of 
seven    hundred  and  eighty-two   distinct  pamphlets  on 
this  one  subject,  printed  during  these  years,  circulated 
by  thousands,  and  falling  like  snow-flakes  all  over  the 
land.      The  newspapers  teemed  with  advertisements  and 
reports  of  " Non-intrui. ion  Meetin^i-s,"  "Church  Defence 
greetings,"     "  Spiritual     Independence     Meetings,"    in 
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towns,  in  ^•illaf^es,  in  hamlets  even  ;  nor  was  it  the 
idle,  excitable  mob  who  were  stirred  by  this  question, 
but  the  quiet,  ste;  .ly.  God-fearing  men  and  women 
of  the  land.  To  tliem  the  principles  of  Spiritual 
Independence  and  Non-intrusion  were  matters  that 
had  a  direct  bearing  on  their  own  and  their  chil- 
dren's highest  interests  ;  and  it  is  very  significant  to 
note  how  numerous  were  the  intimations  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  time  calling  meetings  for  special 
prayer. 

When  Voltaire  visited  Great  Britain  in  1727,  he 
exclaimed,  "  What  an  extraordinary  country !  Here  I 
find  fifty  religions,  and  but  one  sauce ! "  No  one  will 
pretend  that  it  is  to  our  country's  credit  to  present  so 
many  denominational  divisions  ;  but  it  is  the  glory  of  any 
land  to  poasess  a  people  who  can  think  for  themselves  on 
a  religious  question,  who  are  willing  to  struggle  and  to 
sacrifice  for  conscience'  sake  and  their  Church's  liberties. 
Scotland  may  claim  a  special  distinction  in.  tUs  respect. 
It  is  no  Scotchman  whom  Tennyson  has  described  in 
the  "Northern  Farmer;"  for  hear  how  the  old  man 
speaks  of  his  pastor  : — 

"  An'  I  hallus  corned  to's  choorch  afore  moy  Sally  wur  dead, 
An'  'eerd  un  a  bummin'  awaiiy  loike  a  buzzard-clock  ower  my  yead, 
An'  I  niver  knaw'd  whot  a  meiind,  but  I  thowt  a  'ad  summut  to  saay, 
An'  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'a  said,  an'  I  coined  awaay." 

An  easy-going  parishioner  like  this  would  be  utterly 
indifferent  to  his  rights  in  the  election  of  a  minister, 
and  still  more  to  the  inherent  rights  of  his  Church. 
The  grossest  form  of  patronage,  the  most  abject  Eras- 
tianism,  would  be  no  grievance  to  him;  and  had  the 
members  of  the  Scottish  Chur<^h  been  of  such  a  type, 
they  could  never  have  been  roused  to  an  intelli- 
gent interest  in  the  questions  which  resulted  in  the 
Disruption. 
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As  the  conflict  thickened,  the   interest   extended   far 
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beyond  Scotland.  Other  Churches,  both  in  England  and 
[relund,  watched  the  struggle  with  the  keenest  interest. 
The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  especially,  herself  a 
daughter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  holding  her 
standards,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Evangelical  party 
from  the  very  first,  and  continued  all  through  the  conflict 
to  give  that  party  the  most  generous  sympathy  and 
support.  She  invited  a  deputation  to  cross  the  Channel ; 
and,  along  with  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Bridges,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  Mr.  Guthrie  was  appointed. 
He  announces  the  proposed  expedition  in  a  letter  to 
his  mother: — "17th  Fchvunry,  1841.  I  am  by-and-by 
to  set  off  for  Ireland.  There  came  a  demand  for  a 
deputation  from  our  Church  to  visit  their  principal 
to^vns,  and  I  was  singled  out  in  the  request  as  one 
whose  style  of  speaking  was  peculiarly  suited  for  an 
Irish  auditory !  This  afforded  us  all  no  small  amuse- 
ment ;  but  it  became  serious  work  when  the  Committee 
insisted  that  I  should  go.  Though,  if  I  had  not 
the  bro{/ue  I  might  have  tho  blarney  for  the  ' hoys'  it 
was  to  be  a  most  inconvenient  thing  for  me,  having  so 
many  schemes  yet  to  set  a-going,  and  some  of  them  in 
the  very  act  of  uprearing,  connected  with  my  new  church. 
I  fought  the  whole  Committee  for  a  good  half-hour  on 
the  subject,  till  Dunlop  and  Candlish  got  angry,  and  they 
fill  declared  that  it  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  duty  to 
refuse  ;  and  so,  at  last,  I  was  fairly  forced  off  my  feet, 
and  gave  a  very  slow  consent.  .  .  .  We  all  felt  that  the 
Irish  people  must  be  kept  and  roused." 

"CoLEUAiNE,   Vlth  March,  1841. 

"  The  Belfast  affair  went  off  in  a  voiy  large  and  magnificent 
church,  in  a  house  crowded  to  the  door  and  ceiling,  auJ  in  the 
grandest  and  most  enthusiastic  style  you  ever  saw.  I  never, 
I  think,  .>poke  under  the  inspiration  of  such  enthusiasm ; 
they  saluted  me,  when  I  rose,  with  what  they  call  '  Kentish 
fire,'  and  repeatedly  discharged  volleys  of  it  during  my  address. 
.  .  .  Our  progress  has  been  more  like  a  triumph  than  anything 
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else.  We  cannot  but  bo  delighted  and  deeply  affected  with 
tho  cordiality  and  sympathy  both  of  ministers  and  people.  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it,  and  will  remember  Ireland  us  long 
as  I  live,  nor  ever  allow  a  man,  or  woman  either,  to  say  a 
word  against  our  friends  here.  They  have  Scotch  faces,  Scotch 
names,  Scotch  affections,  and  far  more  than  Hcotch  kindness. 

"  At  Londonderry  I  had  tho  pleasure  of  sitting  ou  the  cannon 
they  call  '  Roaring  Meg,'  who  spoke  much  to  tho  purpose  in  tho 
memorable  siege.  Above  their  court-house  there,  I  saw  a 
figure  of  Justice  which  reminded  me  of  our  Court  of  Session  : 
tlie  wind  had  blown  inniy  the  scales,  and  left  onhf  the  sn-ord. 

"  Things  look  well  for  next  Assembly.  What  with  Gray 
and  Candlish,  and  Cunningham  and  Chalmers,  there  will  be 
a  superabundance  of  talent  on  our  side.  I  hope  the  Moderates 
will  send  up  their  choicest  warriors  to  call  it  forth."  (2V;  Mn. 
Guthrie.) 

••Armagh,  March,  1841. 

*•  On  our  way  from  Oraagh  to  Cookstown  we  passed  over 
a  high  and  very  wild  country,  crossing  bogs  not  less  than 
twenty  miles  long.  Wo  were  overtaken  by  a  tremendous 
shower,  and,  being  in  an  open  car,  were  glad  to  take  shelter 
in  a  sort  of  half-way  house.  They  were  regular  cut-throat- 
looking  characters  that  kept  it,  and  in  such  a  lone  place  I 
would  not  have  cared  for  spending  a  night.  They  spoke  Erse 
to  each  other.  One  of  tho  men  was  ill  with  inflammation  in  the 
chest.  He  had  picked  up  from  Bridges  that  I  know  something 
of  medicine,  and  made  application  to  mo  for  the  benefit  of  my 
skill.  I  saw  his  tongue,  and  felt  his  pulse,  and  ordered  him 
to  bed,  and  played  the  doctor  to  a  T  ! 

"  This  town  of  Armagh  is  an  old  antique-looking  place,  and 
is  the  seat  of  the  primates  of  the  Episcopalian  and  Popish 
churches.  AVo  went  to  see  the  Cathedral — you  know  how  well 
pleased  I  am  with  my  own — partly  induced  by  the  strong 
desii-e  of  Brown  and  Bridges  to  hear  the  chanting.  I 
accompanied  them,  and  we  heard  the  chanting,  to  be  sure, 
by  a  parcel  of  young  scamps  in  white  surplices,  who  behaved 
themselves  most  irreverently ;  but  we  heard  more  than  the 
chanting,  for  to  our  dismay  (being  in  a  hurry  to  be  oil)  tho 
chanting  was  closed  by  a  High  Church  sermon,  which,  fortu- 
nately for  us,  was  very  short.  AVe  saw  Beresford,  the  primate : 
ho  is  a  lordly-looking  tellow. 

"  But  I  must  reserve  a  great  deal  (if  we  are  spared)  for  the 
leisure  of  the  Manse  of  Tweedsmuir.  When  I  left  Edinburgh 
the  bairns   had  the  months,  the  weeks,  the  days  counted-  -I 
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uui  not  sure  l)ut  they  were  trying  the  hours — till  the  beginning 
(>r  the  holidftVH.  ' 

"All  well — Hometimos  very  tired;  little  sleep  and  greal 
excitement.     Fell  asleep  last  night  upon  the  platform." 

"  EmxnuROii,  bth  April,  1841. 

"  It  is  satisfactory  to  hear  from  many  letters  and  papers  1 
have  received  that  our  Irish  expedition  has  done  much  good. 
Since  my  return  I  have  lain  in  bed  a  whole  week  almost, 
during  which  I  have  read  more  newspapers  than  I  have  done 
at  other  times.  A  queer  mixture  they  were ;  some  of  them 
extravagantly  laudatory,  and  others  as  extravagantly  abusive. 
It  is,  to  a  man  accustomed  to  both,  not  a  little  amusing  to  turn 
in  a  moment  from  the  bepraising  to  the  bespattering.  And 
what  lies  they  do  tell !  If  it  were  not  lor  the  sin  of  it,  it  were 
perfectly  entertaining."     (jTo  .1/js.  Bums,  Tweedsimdr.) 

Of  *his  Irish  tour,  Dr.  C.  J.  Brown  supplies  us  with  a 
characteristic  reminiscence  : — 

"  At  thj  Belfast  meeting  it  had  been  arranged  that  I  was  to 
speak  first,  Mr.  Bridges  next,  and  that  Dr.  Guthrie  should 
wind  up  with  a  full  and  earnest  appeal  to  our  brethren  for  aid 
in  the  shape  of  petitions  to  Parliament.  The  second  speech- - 
that  of  Mr.  Bridges — was  full  of  spirit,  and  interspersed  with 
strokes  of  humour.  After  he  had  spoken  at  some  length,  he 
told,  with  great  effect,  a  story  of  the  eariier  days  of  Sir  George 
Sinclair.  The  audience  was  convulsed  with  laughter ;  and 
Dr.  Guthrie,  who  sat  close  behind  him,  sagaciously  perceiving 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  speech  to  end  with  advantage, 
ventured,  quietly  but  very  decidedly,  to  give  the  speaker's 
coat-tails  a  pull,  whispering  to  him  as  he  did  so,  '  Down,  man! ' 
The  hint  was  taken,  and  the  speech  closed  with  such  marked 
etl'ect  that  Mr.  Bridges,  thanking  Dr.  Guthrie  warmly,  declared 
his  full  purpose  to  follow  his  counsels  during  the  rest  of  the 
tour. 

*  Jlrs.  Guthrie's  uncle,  the  Rev.  George  Bums,  D.D.,  now  of  the  Free 
Church,  Corstorphine,  was  at  that  time  minister  of  Tweedsmuir.  He  has 
many  recollections  of  the  vibii  to  which  this  letter  alludes.  When  Jlr. 
Guthrie  preached,  the  people  came  from  great  distances— some  from 
twelve  and  fourteen  miles — to  hear  him.  Ilis  chief  outdoor  amusements 
were  stiltiii/;  across  the  Tweed  and  fithing  in  it.  At  the  latter  sport  hi* 
success  was  small.  He  had  not  then  acquired  the  skill  which  his  subso- 
([uent  e.xperience  at  Lochlee  gave  him ;  and,  in  Dr.  Burns's  words,  "  the 
country  people  jocularly  assigned  another  cause,  namely,  that  his  tall 
'"gure  cast  such  a  shadow  as  scared  away  the  finny  tribes! " 
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"  When  we  ftrrivod  at  Diililiti  (wlicro  the  concluding  moctin^' 
was  held)  wo  were  waifod  on  by  ft  deputation  of  the  ministers, 
to  nssuro  us  that  the  people  of  that  city  were  of  a  class  to 
be  moved  only  by  calm,  grave,  and  thoroughly  logical  state- 
ments of  our  case.  As  I  had  dealt  in  no  pL.isuntrics,  I  bad 
nothing  to  change.  Mr.  liridgcs,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
it  expedient  to  make  bis  speech  as  grave  and  lawytr-liko  as 
possible  ;  and  so,  omitting  all  bis  anecdotes  ('  Sir  George'  among 
the  rest),  be  was  tamer  and  i^js  eflective  than  usual.  Dr.  Guthrie 
perceived  this  ;  and,  having  wisely  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Dublin  Presbyterians  were  very  much  like  their  neighbours, 
threw  hiraselt  at  once  on  them  with  bis  usual  fulness  of  illus- 
tration and  humorous  incident,  and  mode  quite  as  telling  and 
powerful  a  speech  as  on  former  occasions.  It  was  amusing  to 
us  when  our  friend,  alive  to  the  contrast  with  his  own  some- 
what marred  speech,  said  to  Dr.  Guthrie  at  the  close,  '  Ileally 
it  was  too  bad  ;  you  gave  all  your  jokes,  and  I  had  not  one  of 
mine  ! ' 

"I  need  hardly  add  that  Dr.  Guthrie  was  the  life  of  all  onr 
somewhat  fatiguing  journeyings  and  labours  by  his  unvarying 
cheerfulness,  his  fine  eye  for  the  beauties  of  the  country,  and 
his  ever-recurring  sallies  of  humour  and  mirth." 

The  object  of  the  Irish  visit,  as  Dr.  Brown  has  stated, 
had  been  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
Ireland  in  the  attempt  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
making  to  obtain  legislative  protection  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Civil  Courts.  In  the  course  of  the 
month  after  Mr.  Guthrie's  return  to  Edinburgh,  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of 
Lords  for  the  settlement  of  the  question.  That  measure, 
which  was  ultimately  withdrawn,  did  not  propose  to 
decide  whether  the  Civil  Courts  or  the  Church  were 
right  in  their  respective  contentions ;  but,  by  l»:-galising 
the  Church's  Veto  Law,  it  aimed  at  removing  the  cause 
of  difference  between  thorn. 

The  Evangelical  party  were  unanimous  in  their 
approval  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  Bill.  A  large  and 
growing  section,  however,  would  have  preferred  a  more 
radical  remedy,  viz.,  the  total  abolition  of  patronage. 
Among  these,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  Mr.  Guthrie  was 
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numbered.  As  [\\  Arbirlot  days,  many  were  tho  Anti- 
F*atroniigo  meetings  at  wliich  h(!  thundorpd  ngiiinst  an 
abuse  which  ho  pronounced  "  contrary  to  Scripture  and 
contrary  to  reason."  Take,  aa  a  specimen  of  his 
speeches  on  these  occasions,  some  sentences  from  one 
delivered  in  Edinburgh,  on  !31st  January,  1842  : — 

"  Though  I  am  no  musician,  my  Lord,  yot  if  I  could  form 
auy  idea  of  what  music  is,  tho  motion  which  I  have  to  proposo 
ends  with  words,  to  my  oars,  extromoly  musical — the  aboli- 
tion of  patronage.  Short  of  that  conoummation,  I  soo  no 
rosting-place  for  tho  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and,  short  of  that, 
I  frankly  tell  you,  I  wish  none.  I  don't  say  but  that  I 
would  rejoice  in  a  breathing- time  ;  I  would  welcome  even 
a  pause  in  the  storm :  but  lot  men  talk  of  ditHcultics, 
dangers,  distresses  as  they  may ;  for  myself,  I  rejoice  iu 
tho  very  tempest  that  is  compelling  our  Church  to  change  her 
course. 

"  I  remember  reading  in  history  thai  King  William  left 
Holland  with  the  intention  of  landing  on  a  particular  part  of 
tho  coast  of  England;  and  had  bo  landed  there,  he  bad  landed 
in  tho  lions'  den,  liut  as  bis  fleet  neared  tho  Englinb  shore, 
Heaven  seemed  to  fight  against  tho  enterprise  ;  the  wind  shifted 
round  upon  tho  compass,  and  blow  from  tho  very  quarter 
where  bo  sought  a  landing.  The  gale  rose  into  a  hurricane ; 
and  contrary  to  tho  liing's  wish,  contrary  to  bis  plans,  and  in 
the  face  of  all  bis  seamen,  bis  fleet,  with  the  flag  of  freedom 
at  its  masthead,  was  drifted  by  the  tempest  onwards  to  a  point 
of  which  ho  bad  never  thought,  but  which  was  for  him  tho  best 
1/lace  of  all.  May  such  be  the  issue  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland  1  I  weary  for  the  next  General  Assembly  ;  we  will 
weather  the  gale  till  then,  and  then  we  shall  hoar  its  venerable 
Moderator  give  the  word  '  'bout  ship;'  and  then  we  shall  see 
the  noble  vessel,  leaving  '  Calls'  and  '  Vetos'  and  balf-moasures 
all  astern,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  crow,  bear  down  on  Anti- 
patronage. 

"  I  know  that  there  has  been  a  difTeronco  of  opinion  about 
the  essential  evil  of  patronage  among  Non-intrusionists.  I 
know  more — I  know  that  our  opponents  have  been  flattering 
themselves  with  the  bopo  that  this  difloreuco  of  opinion 
would  lead  to  diUbrencc  of  action.  But,  my  Lord,  there 
was  an  event  that  happened  iu  tho  history  of  our  country, 
from  which  we  have  learned  a  lesson   never,  I  trust,  to   be 


)rgotten. 


I  allude  to  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Brig. 
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troops  <if  Monmouth  were  swoeping  tbo  l»ri(l^,'c,  and  CliiviT 
hoiiBO,  with  bi8  dragoons,  was  Hwimtuing  tho  Clyde,  tho 
Covenantors,  instead  of  ch>Hing  thoir  ranks  against  thoir 
common  foe,  were  wrangling  about  points  of  doctrine  and 
diflorencos  of  opinion.  In  consequence,  thoy  were  scattered 
by  enemies  whom,  if  united,  tboy  might  have  witbntood  and 
conquered. 

"  Hut  though  the  battle  of  IJotbwell  IJrig  was  lost,  tho  /<m.sv(/ 
of  liothwell  llrig  is  not.  We  will  sacrifice  no  principle  ;  but  it  is 
common  sense  which  tells  us  that,  rather  than  break  our  ranks 
and  rush  forward  to  what  wo  believe  to  be  a  right  position, 
leaving  many  of  our  friends  behind,  wo  should  advance  in  one 
solid  column,  and  with  united  ranks.  Now  this,  my  Lord,  is  just 
what  wo  have  done.  We  have  raised  two  colours,  and  shall 
soon,  I  hope,  raise  a  third,  united  as  before.  We  have  ono  -n 
which  is  blazoned  the  words,  '  No  Surrender.'  We  have 
another,  on  which  is  blazoned  tho  words.  '  No  Division.'  And 
I  trust  that  next  Assembly  will  shake  a  third  from  its  folds,  on 
which  shall  be  blazoned  forth  the  words,  '  No  Patronage'  " 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  Mr.  Guthrie 
did  not  regard  the  abolition  of  patronage  as  the.  main 
qaeation  about  which  the  Ten  Years'  Conflict  was 
fought.  He  felt  that  a  higher  issue  was  involved. 
"It  happened  in  our  controversy,"  he  said  in  recent 
years,  "much  j  I  heard  an  old  soldier  say  it  hai)pencd 
at  Waterloo,  on  whose  bloody  field,  facing  the  iron 
hail  of  France,  he  had  stood  with  his  gallant  conirudc-i, 
'from  morn  till  dewy  eve.'  Placed  on  the  left  of  our 
position,  where  plumes  and  tartans  wavetl,  he  said, 
speaking  of  the  right  wing,  '  The  battle,  sir,  began 
at  Ilougoniont,  but  the  firing  came  steadily  on.'  Even 
so  here  ;  the  battle  began  with  the  rights  of  the  people, 
but  it  'came  steadily  on;'  till,  extending  itsi^lf,  it 
embraced,  within  the  din  and  dust  of  the  tiglit,  thtit 
grand,  central,  and  most  sacred  of  all  ])ositiuns — the 
right  of  Jesus  Christ  as  king  to  reign  within  II  is  own 
Church."  The  di.stinction  is  clearly  brou^^lit  out  by 
Cockburn  in  his  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey.  "  The  contest 
at   first,"    he   says,    "  was    merely  about  patronage,  but 
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this  point  wiis  soon  ....  abHorbcd  in  the  far  nioro 
vitul  (luoMtion  whether  the  Cliurdi  had  any  spirituul 
juriHdicfion  indcpondont  of  the  control  of  the  civil 
power.  This  bceanio  the  queHtion  on  which  the  longer 
coherenco  of  the  elements  of  the  Church  depended. 
The  judicial  determination  was,  in  effect,  that  no  Huch 
jurisdiction  existed.  This  was  not  the  adjudication  of 
any  abstract  political  or  ecclesiastical  nicety  ;  it  was 
the  declaration,  and,  as  those  who  protested  against 
it  held,  the  introduction  of  u  principle  which  affected 
ihc  whole  practical  being  and  management  of  the 
Kstablishment." 

To  Daviu  Kby.* 

•'EDiNnvnoii,  Uth  May,  1812. 

"  My  deab  Friend, — I  have  often  intciidcd  to  write  you 
in  answer  to  a  kiiul  letter  I  received  trom  you  Komo  good  long 
while  ago.  But  if  you  know  how  iniiny  letters  I  am  obliged 
to  write  every  clay  on  matters  that  will  not  put  oil',  I  uni  sure 
that  you  would  oxcuso  mo.  I  culeulato  that  I  got  yomo  two 
or  three  thousand  letters  of  one  kind  or  another  in  the 
year.  .  .  . 

"  I  will  bo  very  happy  again  to  have  a  crack  with  you  about 
many  things,  and  espocially  tho  allairs  of  our  Cbuicb.  Those 
occupy  much  of  my  thoughts,  care,  and  time.  Wo  have  two 
stated  meetings  about  them  each  \vcek,t  besides  occasional 
meetings.  All  are  looking  forward,  both  friends  and  foes, 
with  nuich  interest  to  tho  Assembly  ;  and  all  who  feel  a  rij,dit 
interest  in  tho  welfare  of  our  Zion  Sibould  bo  carnostly  engaged 
in  prayer  at  this  most  critical  season.  The  popular  election  of 
Elders  is  safe.     We  will  carry  n  motion  for  the  abolition  of 

•  Tlie  Ai billot  woiivcr,  one  of  Mr.  Guthrio's  elders  in  his  counhy 
chaifrc,  wli()S(>  ruininiaixiicos  arc  -ivon  at  p.  328,  vol.  i. 

t  Oil  thcso  oeciisiona,  a  fiiomi  tulls  ua,  Mr.  Giilhrio  was  wonder- 
fully animiitftd.  The  tone  of  tho,  mcoling  was  ono  day  Bonicwhat 
gloomy.  The  nonr  prospect  of  having  1 1  go  forth  on  tho  world  pcnnilo«(i 
was  a  nerioim  cnio,  ovivi  though  all  foil  the  causo  worthy  of  tho  sacritiro. 
"Well,"  sail!  !\Ir.  (riithrie,  in  his  hearty  way,  "  Cunningham  there  [who 
haii  a  rirh  lihraiy]  ean  hoII  hi.s  hook.s ;  they  will  keep  him  for  a  good 
while.  Put,  as  for  me,  I  have  no  books  t'l  sell ;  and  I  see  ni'thing  for  it 
but  to  piibi.-h  a  Vdluuic  of  stories !  "  Tho  idea  thus  thrown  out  as  a  joke 
was  realise!  in  a  cnri"us  way  long  years  thereafter,  when,  in  1803, 
M(!N?VH.  Ilnnlston  and  Wright,  of  London,  without  Dr.  Guthrie's  know- 
■  edge,  published  a  sliilling  book,  entitled  "Anecdotes  and  Stories  of  tho 
Kev.  Dr.  Guthrie  ;  "  now  in  its  twentieth  thousand. 
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patronago.  Wo  Rre  to  propose  an  ovorturo  niiont  ^'riovfincoH, 
v/bich  will  iiImo  bo  cttnioil.  Wo  aro  to  uiuko  n  nuinbor  of 
decided  tbruHts  lU  tbe  vitulu  of  Moderation,  and  I  bopo  tbf 
Head  of  our  Cburcb  will  guide  und  Htrciigtbon  us.  Our 
(.'nt^inioH  in  bigb  quarters  are  slinking,  and  'wbuti  their  ranks 
lire  wavering,  now,  under  God,  in  our  time  to  ntriko  bomo  ami 
make  our  bigbeut  di'Muuids.  If  our  n^en  Htaiid  lirm  and 
roHoUito,  ready  to  huUVt  all  tbingH  ratbor  tban  yield  an  incb 
of  principle,  our  enemies  will  give  way.  Tbo  words  of  tbo 
ApoHlle  aw  emphatically  applicable  to  tbe  Cburcb  in  tbe  present 
juncture  of  allairs, — '  Uaving  done  all,  stand  !  ' 

"  Amid  tbo  bustle  and  driving  and  whirling  of  tbis  place 
I  often  think  of  you  all ;  and  at  this  season  of  tbo  year,  when 
tbe  country  is  so  fascinating,  I  aui  ospocially  led  to  think  of 
Arbirlot,  and  bow  beautiful  and  sweet  tbo  grounds  and  garden 
ol  my  former  luiinso  must  be.  At  tbo  term,  I  am  to  t-hift  uiy 
habitation  ;  and  as  tbe  house  I  a'l  going  to  has  a  garden, 
I  bo])e  to  have  some  enjoyment  in  my  old  relaxation  of  culti- 
vating flowers.  Jiut  I  must  close ;  I  have  not  time  for  a  line 
more.  With  kindest  regards  to  your  wife  and  all  my  old 
friends  ;  and  my  prayers  for  your  best  welfare, 

•*  Yours,  my  dear  David,  with  unfeigned  regard, 
"  Most  eincorcly, 

"TUOMAS  OUTUniK." 


J  'I   ; 


The  inotioii  for  the  ubolition  of  putronugo,  to  which 
Mr.  Guthrio  uUudes  in  this  lottor,  was  carried  triumpli- 
iintly  in  the  Assembly  of  1842. 

Following  ou  thiti  resolution,  the  next  step,  in  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  would  have  been  for  the  Church  to 
have  gone  to  the  Legislature,  and  sought  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  of  Queen  Anne.  But  more  vital  work  was  on 
liand.  It  hud  become  evident  that  all  attempts  at 
compromise,  such  us  that  contained  in  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  Bill,  were  destined,  if  not  to  failure,  at  least  to 
create  indefinite  delay.  Meanwhile,  the  Civil  Courts,  as 
case  after  case  came  before  them,  were  encroaching  on 
one  after  another  of  the  most  sacred  prerogatives  of  the 
Church.  The  Church  must,  therefore,  know,  and  that  at 
once,  whether  the  acts  of  the  Civil  Courts  were  to  be 
homologated  by  the  State. 
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"Edinhuroh,   Mth  May,  1842. 

"  .  .  .  .  You  would  be  gratified  to  see  in  o^ir  synod's  pro- 
ceedings that  we  had  struck  such  a  good  key-note  for  the 
Assembly.  There  was  not  a  man  broke  down  of  whose  rotten- 
ness we  were  not  previously  aware.  There  seems  to  be  ne 
ground  to  doubt  that  we  will  have  a  very  firm  Assembly. 

"  You  would  see  from  Grant's  speech  some  indications,  at 
its  close,  that  the  Government  had  not  backed,  nor  were  very 
likely  to  back,  the  Mod  rates  as  they  expected.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  both  Peel  and  Graham  are  most  anxious  to  settle 
our  question.  It  meets  them  in  their  members,  ar"l  meets  the 
members  in  their  electors,  very  inconveniently.  So,  if  we 
present  a  bold  and  resolute  front,  we  have  a  chance  of  some- 
thing like  a  measure  of  justice — of  more  than  a  measure,  at 
least,  under  which  we  could  barely  remain  in  the  Establish- 
ment."    {To  his  brother,  Provost  Guthrie.) 

The  resolute  attitude  desiderated  in  this  letter  was 
promptly  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1842.  A 
"  Claim  of  Rights,"  as  it  was  commonly  called,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Dunlop,*  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  for- 
warded to  the  Crown.  After  setting  forth  the  grievances 
of  the  Church,  it  declared  that  "  they  cannot — in 
accordance  with  the  Word  of  God,  the  authorised 
and  ratified  standards  of  this  Church,  and  the  dic- 
tates of  their  consciences — intrude  ministers  on  reclaim- 
ing congregations,  or  carry  on  the  government  of  Christ's 
Church  subject  to  the  coercion  attempted  by  the  Court 
of  Sespion;  and  that  at  the  risk  and  hazard  of  suifering 
the  loss  of  the  secular  benefits  conferred  by  the  State, 
and  the  public  advantages  of  an  Establishment,  they 
must,  as  by  God's  grace  they  will,  refuse  so  to  do  ;  for, 
highly  as  they  estimate  these,  they  cannot  put  them  in 
competition  with  the  inalienable  liberties  of  a  Church  of 
Christ,  which,  alike  by  their  duty  and  allegiance  to  their 
Head  and  King,  and  by  their  ordination  vows,  they  ar  j 
bound  to  maintain  'notwithstanding  of  whatsoever  trouble 
or  persecution  may  arise.' " t 

•  See  vol.  i.,  p.  176. 

t  The  only  speech  which    Mr.    Guthrie  delivered  in   any  Qenem' 
Assembly  before  1843,  was  hpoken  in  this  Assembly  of  1842. 
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The  end  was  now  drawing  near.  On  9tli  August, 
1842,  the  House  of  Lords  pronounced  judgment  in  what 
is  termed  the  Second  Auchtcnvrder  Case.  By  their 
decision,  the  vitally  important  principle  was  conclusively 
settled  that,  in  certain  circumstances,  the  Courts  of  the 
Church  icere  liable  to  be  coerced  by  the  penalties  of  law  in 
the  performance  of  their  spiritual  duties.  Immediate  and 
united  action  was  felt  by  the  Evangelical  party  to  be 
more  than  ever  necessary ;  but  it  had  first  to  be  ascer- 
tained how  fur  they  were  at  one  as  to  the  course  to  be 
adopted.  That  there  was  no  little  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  this  among  the  party  at  that  date  is  evident 
from  the  following  letter  which  Mr.  Guthrie  wrote  to 
the  Rev.  Jas.  McCosh,  then  a  minister  in  Brechin  :— 

"21st  October,  1842. 
"  We  had  a  long  meeting  to-day,  and  saw  more  daylight  on 
the  subject  than  I  bad  yet  seen.  There  is  no  difference  among 
us  here  as  to  principles — as  to  our  resolute  determination,  at 
all  hazards  and  risks,  to  maintain  our  ground,  set  at  nought 
and  treat  as  waste  paper  the  hostile  invasions  and  decisions  of 
tbe  Civil  Courts.  But  there  has  been,  and  is,  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  what,  besides  that,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Cburch  to  do,  since  the  late  Auchterarder  decision. 

The  subject  was  one  fitted  to  interest  his  catholic  mind.  During  the 
last  ton  years  of  the  eighteenth  cp-  ury,  the  Moderate  party  were  in  the 
heijiht  of  their  power.  In  the  General  Assembly  of  1796,  for  example, 
missionary  socifties  were  condemned;  Dr.  Hill,  the  leader  of  the  Mode- 
rate party,  calling  them  "  highly  dangerous  in  their  tendency  to  the  good 
order  of  society  at  large  "  !  It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  when 
Charles  Simeon,  of  Cambridge,  Kowlaiid  Hill,  and  James  Huldane  "  went 
everywhere"  through  Scotland  "preaching  the  Word,"  the  General 
Assembly  resolved  that  none  of  these  "  vagrant  teaihers,"  as  they  were 
contemptuously  called,  should  be  heard  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Established 
Church.  In  1799  an  Act  was  passed  to  tliis  clFect,  and  thus  tic  Church 
of  Scotland  practically  cut  itselt  oflf  from  all  the  other  churches  of 
Christendom. 

In  1842,  tliis  Act  was  repealed  by  the  Evangelical  majority,  on  which 
occasion  we  find  Mr.  Guthrie  saying,  "  I  look  upon  this  Act  1799  as  one 
of  the  blackest  Acts  the  Church  of  Scotland  ever  passed,  and  I  rejoice 
with  all  my  heart  that  this  motion  has  been  made.  I  hold  it  was  passed, 
not  to  exclude  heresy  from  our  pulpits,  but  to  exclude  truth."  Tho  fact 
is  not  without  significance,  that  o  ^  tho  Disruption  taking  place,  tho  old 
law  was  at  once  re-enacted  bv  those  who  remained  in  the  Establishment. 
(^See  "  Lives  of  the  Haldanes,'"  1871,  p.  236.) 
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"  Some  of  us  entertain  very  decided  opinions  about  the 
unlawfulness  of  the  Church  continuing  in  connection  with  a 
State  which  insists  on  Erastian  conditions,  and  draws  the 
sword  of  persecution  against  the  reclaiming  Church.  Our  idea 
of  the  Church's  duty  is  this : — that  on  many  accounts  she  should 
not  rashly  proceed  to  dissolve  ^ho  connection,  but  should  go 
to  the  government  of  the  land,  explain  how  the  terms  on  which 
she  was  united  to  the  State  have  been  altered  to  all  practical 
purposes  by  the  late  decisions,  how  the  compact  has  been 
therein  violated,  and  how  she  cannot  continue  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  the  Establishment  unless  she  is  to  be  freed  from 
invasion  and  protected  against  persecution  ;  that  therefore, 
unless  the  Government  and  Legislature  shall,  within  a  given  and 
specified  time,  redress  the  wrongs  we  complain  of,  we  shall 
dissolve  the  union,  and  leave  all  the  sins  and  conseq[uences  at 
the  door  of  an  Erastian  and  oppressive  State.  There  is  some 
hope  that  in  this  way,  were  such  a  determination  signed  and 
sealed  by  some  hundreds  of  ministers,  the  Government  would 
be  compelled  to  interfere  and  grant  redress,  rather  than  run 
all  the  risks  to  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of  the 
country  which  a  refusal  might  bring  with  it. 

"  There  are  others,  such  as  Brown,  Elder,  and  Begg,  who  are 
not  ;)icpared  to  take  this  stop ;  their  idea  is  to  remain  in  the 
Establishment  till  driven  out,  doing  all  the  duties  that  belong  to 
them.  Well,  our  manifest  duty,  under  the  idea  of  remaining,  is 
to  purify  the  Church  of  Erastianism,  and  preserve  it  from  it.  So 
they  agree  that  at  this  convocation  the  ministers  should  resolve 
to  admit  no  Erastian  into  the  Church,  to  license  no  Erastian 
student,  to  translate  no  Erastian,  and  to  thrust  out  of  the 
Church  without  any  mercy  every  man  and  m  other's  son  that 
avails  himself  of  these  Erastian  decisions,  acknowledges  them 
as  binding  the  Church,  or  would  in  any  way  apply  them  in  the 
face  of  our  own  laws. 

"  We,  who  would  dissolve  after  due  warning,  can  have  no 
conscientious  objection  to  continue  for  a  time  doing  this  work 
of  excision.  At  the  Convocation  ^.e  may  agree  on  that  ground  ; 
but  we  still  think  our  plan  the  best  of  the  two.  It  may  secure 
a  free  and  pure  Establishment ;  the  latter  plan  must  inevitably 
and  certainly,  though  slowly,  lead  to  the  casting  out  of  our 
party ;  it  can  in  no  case  gain  the  object  we  may  gain — a  pure 
Establishment.  We  must  cast  out  of  the  Church  by  the 
second  proposal  all  that  preach  for,  or  in  any  way  by  overt 
acts  countenance,  the  deposed   of    Strathbogie.*      We  must 

*  The  seven  ministers,  having  continued  to  defy  the  authority  of  the 
Giurch  Courts,  had  been  deposed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1811. 
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cast  out  of  the  Church  the  Moderate  majority  of  the  late  Synod 
of  Aberdeen,  and  in  less  than  two  years  we  have  all  the 
Moderates  declared  to  be  no  longer  ministers  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  They  constitute  themselves  into  law  presbyterio;?, 
depose  our  clergy  within  their  bounds,  declare  their  parishes 
vacant,  ordain  ministers  of  their  own  on  the  presentation  of 
patrons,  and  then  claim  the  stipends,  and  they  are  given  them ; 
and  so  without  the  glance  of  a  bayonet  or  ring  of  a  musket — 
the  appearance  even  of  a  law  functionary — we  are  most  quietly 
dispossessed  and  put  down.  This  plan — and  if  wo  are  to 
remain  in  the  Church  for  any  time  we  are  bound  to  take  it 
— this,  you  Bee,  cuts  us  down  in  detail,  disposes  of  us  most 
quietly  and  peaceably  for  our  opponents ;  and  then  we  produce 
no  effect  on  the  land,  on  the  Government,  on  Christendom,  or  on 
an  ungodly  world,  by  bearing  the  noblest  testimony  ever  borne 
for  the  truth.  I  believe  the  bold  course  would  save  ♦he 
Church — under  God,  I  mean ;  and  if  it  did  not,  men  could  not 
say  we  died  struggling  for  a  stipend.  Ii  it  did  not,  the  history 
of  it  would  fill  the  brightest  page  in  Church  history.  It  would 
do  more  to  recommend  religion  as  a  vital,  eternal  principle 
than  all  the  sermons  we  will  ever  preach. 

"I  pray  you  turn  over  the  subject  in  your  mind,  and  talk 
of  it  with  your  friends,  and  let  us  pray  that  the  Lord  would 
bring  us  all  to  one  opinion." 

This  letter  alludes  to  a  "  Convocation  "  then  in  view. 
The  bearing  of  that  remarkable  gathering  on  the 
Disruption,  and  all  that  has  followed  it,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. AVe  have  repeatedly  beard  Dr.  Guthrie,  in 
conversation  with  Evangelical  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England,  express  his  conviction  that,  without  it,  the 
combined  action  taken  at  the  Disruption  had  not  been 
possible,  and  his  regret  that  in  their  case  such  a  con- 
ference for  mutual  counsel  as  to  the  path  of  duty  did 
not  seem  to  be  considered  possible. 

But,  until  the  Convocation  met,  Mr.  Guthrie  was  not 
without  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  result.  Writing 
to  his  brother.  Provost  Guthrie,  he  first  indicated  the 
points  on  which  there  was  general  unanimity,  and  then 
proceeds  — 

Immediately  after  the  Disruption  they  were  reinstated  in  their  charges, 
and  two  of  them  still  (1875)  survive  as  ministers  of  the  Established  Church. 
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"  Supposing  we  have  come  to  one  mind  on  these  branches 
of  the  subject,  then  comes  the  rub.  In  the  event  of  the  Stahe 
refusing  within  reasonable  time  to  redress  our  wrongs,  and 
apply  the  remedy  we  judge  to  be  indispensable,  what  is  the 
duty  of  the  Church  in  these  circumstances  ?  Unless  God  is 
remarkably  gracious  to  us,  and  shall  make  our  assembly  some- 
thing like  another  Pentecost,  I  look  for  nothing  but  a  fatal 
division. 

"  Some  of  our  brethren  say  the  State  has  no  right  to  change 
the  terms  of  the  union,  that  they  are  entitled  to  their  stipends 
on  the  old  terms,  and  can  never,  however  the  State  may  alter 
its  mind,  be  compelled  to  give  them  up.  There,  I  think,  they 
are  utterly  wrong.  We  hold  the  Church  to  be  supreme  and 
sovereign  in  spirituals,  the  State  to  be  so  in  temporals.  It 
may  be  sinful,  yet  it  is  competent  for  the  Church  to  change  in 
spirituals :  if  we  got  what  we  fancied  to  be  more  light  on  any 
point  of  doctrine,  the  Church  is  free  to  change  the  Confession  of 
Faith  to-morrow,  and,  of  course,  in  doing  so,  she  would  run  the 
risk  of  losing  her  connection  with  the  State  and  all  its  advan- 
tages. And  what  is  free  to  the  Church  is  free  to  the  State  :  it 
can  change  its  terms  to-morrow,  of  course  running  the  risk 
of  losing  its  connection  with  the  Church  and  all  its  advantages  ; 
and  when,  on  a  representation  from  the  Church,  the  State 
refuses  to  interpose  between  its  servants  and  us,  it  homolo- 
gates their  acts  and  principles,  and,  of  course,  at  present  the 
principle  of  the  Auubterarder  decision,  which  all  our  party  hold 
to  be  pure  Erastianism. 

•'  Some  of  our  country  brethren  say  that  we  would  not  be 
justified  in  giving  up  endowments,  consecrated  by  our  pious 
forefathers  to  the  support  of  the  truth.  That  is  sheer  non- 
sense. They  were  left  by  our  blinded  fathers  to  the  support 
of  error,  to  pray  their  souls  out  of  Purgatory. 

"They  say  we  cannot  b'j  justified  in  leaving  our  people. 
They  never  find  any  difficulty,  most  of  them,  in  doing  that,  if 
translation  ofi'ers  abetter  stipend,  or  what  is  commonly  called  *  a 
larger  sphere  of  usefulness.'  Besides,  they  are  not  called  on 
to  leave  their  people,  but  only  their  pay ;  since  they  can  have 
a  cottage  at  £S  a  year,  and  betaking  themselves,  if  there  is  no 
other  way  of  it,  to  tent-makhig,  they  may  remain  with  their 
people  to  their  dying  day :  at  any  rate,  if  they  are  per- 
secuted in  one  city,  they  have  liberty  from  Christ  to  flee  to 
another. 

"  I  admit  their  temptations  to  be  very  great.  It  is  a  serious 
and  painful,  a  very  serious  and  painful,  prospect  for  men  with 
wives  and  families  to  leave  their  certain  emoluments  and  com- 
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fortablo  homes  and  go  they  know  not  where ;  but  it  is  a  very 
easy  thing  for  men  in  theso  circumstances  to  delude  and 
deceive  themselves  :  and  that,  I  am  afraid  they  are  doing, 
and  are  about  more  publicly  to  do. 

"  Whatever  resolution  such  men  may  come  to — and  we  are 
determined  to  force  the  Convocation  to  a  resolution  on  the  subject 
— wo  have  made  up  our  minds  what  to  do.  Unless  the 
brethren  can  be  brought  to  see  it  to  be  their  duty  to  take 
up  this  position,  we  must  take  it  up  by  ourselves  and  those 
who  will  adheru  to  ua.  How  many  these  may  be,  remains 
to  be  seen.  Chalmers,  Gordon,  Bruce,  Candlish,  Brown,  Sym, 
Tweedie,  Buchanan,  Cunningham,  and  myself  among  the  City 
ministers,  and  a  number  of  the  Chapel  men,  with  Dr.  Clason, 
are  those  of  us  here  who  have  made  up  their  minds  that,  unless 
our  wrongs  are  speedily  redressed,  we  must  give  the  State  to 
know  that  wo  consider  the  connection  sinful,  and  cannot,  in 
common  honour  and  honesty,  receive  the  pay  of  the  State  on 
conditions  we  cannot  fulfil. 

"  What  grieves  me  and  distresses  me  is  to  think  of  the 
triumph  of  the  ungodly,  how  they  will  tell  it  in  Gath,  when 
many  remain  in,  after  a  considerable  section — and  these  not  the 
meanest  men  in  the  Church — have  left.  The  damage  this  will 
do  to  the  cause  of  religion  no  tongue  can  tell ;  and  the  men  who 
remain  from  really  pure  motives,  who  cannot  see  that  in  con- 
science they  are  free  to  leave,  will  be  much  to  be  pitied.  The 
woi'ld  will  give  them  no  credit  for  any  conscience  in  the  matter. 
They  will  live  with  impaired  usefulness,  and  go  down  to  the 
grave  with  a  damaged,  at  least  suspected  character. 

"  I  will  urge  no  man  to  go.  Unless  he  in  deliberate  judgment, 
and  with  a  clear  conscience,  sees  it  his  duty  to  go,  we  don't 
want  him.  For  the  sake  of  religion  I  trust  they  may  be 
brought  to  see  this  to  be  their  duty.  But  for  that,  the  fewer 
that  go  the  better  for  us ;  we  have  no  temporal  interest  in 
getting  many  to  go. 

"Dunlop,  Hamilton,  Candlish,  Gordon,  and  others  do  not 
entertain  the  most  remote  expectation  of  the  State  listening  to 
any,  even  the  most  reasonable  demands  we  may  iiiiike.  They 
look  on  the  fate  of  our  party  as  sealed.  Would  three  or  four 
hundred  men  stand  true  to  tiicir  principles,  and  show  them- 
selves ready  to  march,  I  would  not  despair ;  but  of  any  such 
number  I  confess  I  despair.  Lord  Cockburn  said  yesterday  to 
Hamilton  that  the  Church  iiitist  go  down,  and  that  he  has  beer, 
satisfied  of  that  for  two  years  past. 

"  Chalmers  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  knew  one  gentle- 
man who  was  to  give  ii200  per  year  to  us,  if  we  were  obliged 
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to  go,  and  of  three  or  four  men  who  bad  resolved  to  give  up 
their  carriiiges,  &c.     Ho  is  in  high  feather,  go  or  stay. 
"  May  the  Lord  listen  to  the  prayers  of  His  people  !  " 

Predictions  that  tb?  Convocation  would  prove  a  failure 
wore  widespread.  7 bus  Mr.  Guthrie  writes: — "Mait- 
land*  has  been  saying  to  Craufurd*  that  it  will  be  a 
complete  failure.  *  What,'  said  Craufurd,  '  would  you 
call  it  a  failure  if  two  hundred  were  to  attend?  Would 
you  call  ihrd  a  failure  ?  '  '  No,'  says  Maitland,  '  but  catch 
two  hundred  of  thora  coming  up  for  sv.ch  a  purpose  ! '  " 
The  actual  result  was  all  the  more  remarkable.  Not  two 
hundred,  but  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  ministers,  and 
these  out  of  eve  y  county  from  Caithness  to  Wigton, 
appeared  in  Roxburgh  Chui'ch,  Edinburgh,  in  the  gloomy 
month  of  November.  It  was  the  largest  number  of 
ministers  (elders  were  on  this  occasion  excluded)  that 
had  ever  met  in  council  in  Scotland.  "  The  numbers, 
liowever,"  says  Lord  Cockburn  in  his  Journal  (I.  837), 
"are  infinitely  less  material  than  the  public  character 
of  the  men.  This  band  contains  the  whole  chivalry 
of  the  Church." 

In  order  to  give  to  the  deliberati/)ns  a  practical  cha- 
racter and  a  definite  aim,  two  g'reat  questions  were 
singled  out  for  discuss  on.  First,  What  is  our  grievance 
and  the  remedy  for  it?  Second,  What,  if  that  remedy  be 
refused,  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  to  do  ?  The  pro- 
ceedings were  strictly  private,  and  no  detailed  record  of 
them  has  ever  been  published.  From  Mr.  Guthrie's 
very  full  letters  to  Brechin  we  select  some  passages : — 

"  Edinburgh,  19<A  November,  1842. 
"  The  first  point  was  the  full  bearing  of  the  Aucbterarder 
decision,  &c.,  and  the  element  or  elements  indispensable  to  a 
remedy,  without  which  we  would  submit  to  no  Bill.  This 
pointed  to  a  complete  security  of  all  interference  of  the  Civil 
Courts  in  our  Courts  Ecclesiastical,!  complete  independence  of 

♦  Afterwards  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  under  the  titles  of  Lord 
Dundrennan  and  Lord  Ardmillan. 

t  That  is  to  say,  in   so  far  as  these  Courts  confine  themselves  to 
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jurisdiction.  We  were  all  agreed  on  the  hearing  of  the  d»>cision, 
and  the  multifarious  invasions  of  the  Civil  Co  'ts. 

"Dr.  McFarlane  opened  the  suhject  iu  a  statement  of  som(,> 
half-hour  long,  to  a  convocation  of  some  -IGO  men.  I  cal- 
culated right.  I  calculated  100  of  our  party  who  cnuhl  not 
come,  another  100  who  would  not  come.  After  him  Garment 
and  some  of  the  grey-heads  spoke.  Then  canio  Ihn  tug  of  war. 
Paul  of  tho  West  Church  tabled  a  hiberum  Arbitrium  motion 
as  the  remedy.  Smith  of  Lochwinnoch  seconded  it,  and  in 
doing  80  denied  that  our  constitution  was  injured;  or  could  bo 
so,  and  for  that  gavo  four  reasons,  enlarging  on  them.  Then 
came  Begg,  who  was  acting  for  Wilson  of  CarmyUie,  &c.,  and 
some  extreme  men  like  himself,  men  not  prepared  to  take  their 
stand  on  this  ground — that  they  would  cut  the  connection  unless 
speedily  relieved  from  these  invasions  and  shackles  of  the  civil 
tyranny, — and  he  tabled  an  anti-patronage  motion. 

"  Now  what  we  wanted  to  settle  was  not  onlj'  what  was  the 
best  settlement  of  tho  question,  but  what  was  that  without  which, 
unless  speedily  granted,  we  would  rcnonnco  our  connection  with 
tho  State.  At  this  point  I  struck  in,  clearing  tho  ground  of 
Smith  and  his  four  points,  and  then  taking  up  Begg  and  his 
party.  The  result  was  that  to-day,  after  a  good  deal  of  speak- 
ing, and  a  most  admirable  speech  from  Chalmers,  and  some  verbal 
alterations,  both  Paul  and  Begg  withdrew  their  motions,  and, 
amid  much  thankfulness,  the  House  came  to  a  unanimous  con- 
clusion in  favour  of  the  resolutions,  only  six  men  declining  to 
vote. 

"  Chalmers,  who  has  great  practical  wisdom,  but  sometimes 
pushes  things  too  far,  and  who  was  dead-set  on  the  Convoca- 
tion attending  only  in  the  meantime  to  the  point  of  the  en- 
croachments (though  he  avowed  anti-patronage  sentiments,  and 
would  rejoice  to  support  them  in  proper  time  and  place),  made 
a  most  ingenious  and  earnest  speech,  to  the  elfect  that  we  should 
record  nothing  in  our  minutes  about  anti-patronage  ;  Paul  saying 
that  he  would  not  agree  that  anything  should  be  recorded. 
I   spoke  again,  to  tho  effect  that   I   could   not  comply  with 

spiritual  matters.  Tho  Church  never  di  niod  that  her  courts  might  go 
wrong  just  U3  she  averred  the  Civil  Courts  had  done;  she  admitti  d  that 
they  might  trench  on  things  civil  just  as  the  Court  of  Scsision  had  done  on 
things  spiritual.  But,  contniry  to  tho  Popish  view,  she  frankly  concLdi^d 
to  the  Civil  Courts  what  she  claimed  for  herself— thiir  right  to  refuse  civil 
effects  to  such  encroachments  as  she  reiu>od  spiritual.  In  audition,  it 
must  he  observed  that  in  Scotland  (whatever  may  have  hcen  the  case  in 
\  dthiT  countries)  there  has  never  been  tuund  any  practical  dilliculty  in 
distinguishing  between  llio  civil  and  spiriiual  provinces.  'J'here,  was  no 
such  difliculty  before  the  Disruption  :  the  judges  themselves  admitted  that 
tho  acts  they  interfered  with  were  spiritual  .n  tlieir  nature. 
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Chalmers's  request,  Riving  my  reasons  for  it,  and  as  to  Mr.  Paul 
I  gave  notice  that  if  ho  persevered  in  his  opposition,  I  would 
also  on  Monday  night  divide  the  house,  and  insist  that  the 
relutivo  numbers  should  bo  sent  up  to  Government.  Dr. 
McFarlano  declared  if  this  wore  doiio  he  would  leave  the 
Convocation.  I  was  backed  by  Candlish,  &c.,  and  so  it  was 
agreed  to,  and  then,  amid  much  joy  and  thankfulness  among 
all,  we  joined  in  singing  and  prayer,  and  so  closed  this  day 
about  three  o'clock. 

*'  The  resolutions  aro  abundantly  stringent,  and  we  bind 
ourselves  not  to  submit  to  any  measure  which  does  not 
thoroughly  and  effectually  guard  tho  Church  against  all  pains 
and  penalties,  encroachments,  &c.,  claiming  all  our  indepen- 
dence, adhering  to  our  fundamental  principle,  and  condemning 
the  Act  of  Patronage  as  unjustifiable.  The  fact  is,  that  we 
claim  a  jurisdiction  so  independent,  that  tho  State  will  never 
grant  it  from  anything  but  the  fear  of  a  total  disruption,  and  I 
think  we  havo  well  prepared  for  Monday,  because,  unless  our 
party  will  now  resolve  between  this  and  the  Assembly  at  farthest 
to  declare  that,  unless  this  is  granted,  they  will  dissolve  the 
connection,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance  of  our  getting 
what  we  ask."     (I'o  hu  brother  Patrick.) 

"EDiNnunoH,  2Ut  November,  1842. 

"  I  wrote  Patrick  on  Saturday,  and  you  would  see  our  pro- 
ceedings down  to  that  day. 

"  Tho  resolution  then  adopted  has,  in  my  opinion,  settled 
our  course.  We  have  demanded  our  full  jurisdiction — the 
most  offensive  demand  we  could  make.  I  believe  we  would 
have  fewer  difficulties  to  overcome  in  sooking  tho  total  abolition 
of  patronage.  Our  deputationa  all  said  that  there  was  nothing 
so  offensive  to  the  mere  politicians  as  our  demand  for  full 
security  from  the  review  or  interference  of  the  Civil  Courts. 
Lord  Cottcnham,  tho  only  friend  we  have  among  the  chancel- 
lors, was  full  of  urbanity  and  kindness  till  tho  jurisdiction  was 
touched  on,  and  then  ho  bristled  up  like  a  hedgehog,  and  quite 
lost  his  temper. 

"  Some  of  our  friends  arft  now  convinced  of  this,  and  aro 
thereby  more  inclined  for  'ho  high  stop  of  declaring  that  wo 
cut  unless  our  grievance ,  are  speedily  and  thoroug'uly  re- 
dressed. Unless  they  do  this  in  such  numbers  as  to  toll  on 
tho  country  and  legislature,  we  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance 
of  getting  what  we  demand  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  tho 
hand  of  God  is  seen  in  a  groat  change  in  tho  minds  of  many 
since  they  came  here. 

"  I   don't   think   I  will   spoak    again,  unless  very    needful. 
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I  was  thankful  that  I  bad  rendered  some  effective  service  by 
my  speech  on  Friday  ;  and,  unless  very  much  needed,  don't 
think  it  proper  again  to  speak  when  thoro  are  so  many 
other  men  in  prominent  places  who  have  not  yet  opened  their 
mouths."     {To  Provost  Guthrie.) 

The  necessity  which  Mr.  Guthrie  did  not  anticipate 
actually  arose  on  the  following  day.  His  letter  referring 
to  it  has  not  boon  preserved ;  but  wo  find  an  abstract  of 
his  speech  in  a  private  record  of  the  Convocation  proceed- 
ings to  which  we  have  obtained  access. 

The  question  of  the  Church's  grievances  and  its  appro- 
priate remedy  having  been  disposed  of,  the  more  difficult 
point  remained  for  consideration, — what,  if  the  State 
refuses  the  remedy  which  wc  consider  essential  to  our 
efficiency  as  a  Christian  Church,  is  it  our  duty  to  do  ?  A 
set  of  resolutions  (concurred  in  by  354  ministers)  was 
passed,  setting  forth  "that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  faithful 
ministers  of  the  Church  not  to  retain  their  endowments 
or  to  persist  in  their  present  conflict  with  the  civil  power, 
after  the  State,  by  refusing  to  redress  the  existing 
grievances,  shall  have  virtually  made  it  a  condition  ot 
enjoying  the  temporal  benefits  of  the  Establishment 
that  they  shall  be  subject  to  civil  control  in  matters 
spiritual,  and  bound  against  their  consciences  to  intrude 
ministers  upon  reclaiming  congregations."  In  support 
of  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Guthrie  said — 

"  Mr. spoke  as  if  we  intended  to  drive  men 

to  a  conclusion  now.  So  far  from  that,  I  beseech  no 
one  to  go  out  with  me  without  a  clear  judgment  and  a 
true  conscience,  just  because  I  could  not  expect  tho 
blessing  of  God  on  that  man's  conduct.  ^My  friond  seems 
to  think  it  a  mere  matter  of  cxpcdicncij  whether  we  sliali 
go  out  just  now  or  not.  Sir,  it  is  much  more  than  that. 
I  hold  that,  as  an  honest  man,  I  cannot  take  the  State' .s 
pay  without  doing  her  bidding ;  and,  therefore,  our 
opinion  is,  that  the  State  should  just  have  a  reasonable 
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time  to  decide  what  she  is  to  insist  on  our  doiu"; ;  and 
after  that  rcasonuMe  time,  if  she  refuse  redress,  I  must 
cut  my  connection  with  her  altogether.  Some  people 
would  say  this  would  be  no  declaration  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  the  State.  I  wonder  what  they  would  call  a 
declaration  of  hostility  ?  When  I  go  to  the  State  com- 
plaining of  its  servants,  and  the  State  not  only  refuses  to 
protect  me,  but  lakes  the  very  sword  with  which  it  swore 
to  protect  me  and  points  it  to  my  breast,  if  this  be  not  a 
declaration  of  hostility,  I  ask  what  is  ? 

"  Now  in  regard  to  the  question  of  expediency,  how 
does  the  case  stand  ?  What  are  we  to  do  with  all  who 
decline  the  Church's  authority  ?  Are  we  to  allow  the 
reins  of  discipline  to  lie  in  the  dust  ?  I  have  heard  men 
say  we  ought  to  suspend  these  sixty  rebels  of  the  Synod 
of  Aberdeen  from  their  judicial  functions !  Suspend 
them  from  their  judicial  functions !  Why,  sir,  suppose 
u  British  subject  had  done  some  wrong,  and  that  he  were 
to  call  in  a  body  of  French  soldiers  to  his  assistance,  and 
these  French  soldiers  were  to  interrupt  the  officers  of 
justice  and  resist  them  in  their  attempts  to  punish  the 
criminal — what  would  the  authorities  do  to  them  ?  Sus- 
pend them  from  their  judicial  functions  ?  Aye,  sir,  they 
would  suspend  them,  but  it  would  be  hy  ike  necki 
(Laughter.)  Let  any  man  who  would  bo  for  going  on 
with  the  discipline  of  the  Church  consider  where  he 
would  be  driving  us  to.  Let  Mr.  Elder  consider  what 
state  religion  would  be  placed  in  in  this  town  if  he  had 
to  go  to  St.  Stephen's  to  depose  Dr.  Muir,  and  then  Dr. 
Muir  would  come  to  St.  Paul's  to  depose  him ;  or  if  I 
had  to  depose  Mr.  Hunter,  and  then  Air.  Hunter  should 
depose  me.  Why,  this  is  a  deed  that  my  hand  will 
never  do. 

"  What  Mr.  Begg  said  about  lawsuits  was  really 
n musing.  He  said  we  should  be  done  with  them.  I 
would  be  done  with  them  with  all  my  heart ;  but  the  rub 
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18,  they  won't  Imvu  done  witli  me,  and  that's  enougli  to 
settle  tlic  point. 

"Sir,  it  bus  been  my  dream  by  night  and  my  thought 
by  day  (and  intensely  have  I  thought  upon  it^,  that  there 
is  jusi  one  thing  my  Reverend  Fathers  and  Urcfhren 
should  take  into  account, — not  what  is  their  duty  to  the 
Established  Church,  but  what  is  their  duty  to  the  Churcli 
of  Christ.  Let  us  not  take  thought  for  tlie  temporalities. 
I  am  indifferent  to  them,  and  I   don't  care  a  straw  for 

's  speech  last  night.     I  have  a  higher  speech  from 

the  Master  I  serve,  who  said :  '  There  is  no  man  that  hatli 
left  bouse,  or  parents,  or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  children, 
for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive 
manifold  more  in  this  present  time  and  in  the  world  to 
come  life  everlasting.'  " 

"Edinhuroh,  2G/A  Kovemhcr,  1842. 

"  I  am  sure  that  you  would  nil  bo  greatly  dolij^'htcd  and 
refreshed  with  the  proeoc'diii{,'s  of  our  Cunvocation.  Its  result 
is  the  most  remarkable  event  that  ever  camo  within  my  experi- 
ence, and  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  belief  that  God  has 
remarkably  answered  the  prayers  of  his  people  in  a  remarkable 
effusion  of  His  grace  and  spirit. 

"  There  were  many  very  natural  and  exciting  reasons  why 
the  brethren  should  have  come  to  another  decision,  or,  at  least, 
why  they  should  not  have  come  to  this  with  such  remarkable 
unanimity.  There  was  a  pretty  strong  jealousy  among  them 
(encouraged  by  their  fears  and  fanned  eagerly  by  our  enemies) 
of  the  Edinburgh  clergy,  or  'clique,'  as  it  has  been  called. 
Many  of  them  camo  to  town  with  the  secret  purjioso  of  com- 
mitting themselves  to  nothing.  Most  of  them  camo  up  most 
averse,  if  not  doggedly  and  resolutely  opposed,  to  our  plans  ; 
and  even  after  they  came  here  they  bad  not  scrupled  to  oppose, 
nay,  oven  in  .some  measure  to  speak  of  them  with  scorn. 
Their  regard  (a  false  regard,  no  doubt)  to  consistency,  their 
prejudices,  and,  above  all,  their  very  natural  fears  of  future 
support — these  all  stood  in  the  way  of  them  agreeing  to  our 
bold  and  determined  plans,  and  all  these  were  overcome.  This 
we  are  ail  taking  as  a  token  for  good ;  and  though  I  long 
stood  alone  in  entertaining  any  hope  at  all  of  a  favourable 
issue,  hope  in  the  hearts  of  many  is  now  beginning  again  to 
stir,  and  give  an  expression  of  itself.     Many  of  the  enemy  are 
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confoiuideil,  and  aro  covurcil  with  Hhamo.  May  their  shiimo 
bo  lullowod  by  ropcntanco  ! 

"  Miiithind  thinks  that  Pool  will  woij^h  woU  tho  niftiter 
hcfoio  ho  troftts  Huch  a  declaration  as  a  pioco  of  waste  paper. 
Wo  are  now,  in  a  sense,  in  tho  situation  in  which  they  required 
us  to  1)0  before  thoy  would  entertain  our  demands — admi.'ting, 
as  they  called  it,  '  tho  clainia  of  tho  law.'  There  were  iwo 
ways  of  doiiif,'  this.  One,  to  stay  in  and  obey — that  wo  couil 
not  do  ;  tho  other,  since  wo  could  not  obey,  to  go  out  as  so-  n 
as  it  is  ascertained  that  tho  deeds  and  principles  of  tho  servonta 
aro  approved  of  and  homologated  by  their  uiaHtors. 

"  Wo  had  usually  three  prayers  at  every  diet;  and  I  nover 
heard  such  and  so  many  remarkable  prayers.  When  comparing 
our  Convocation  with  the  Assembly,  and  looking  round  on  a 
body  of  men  all  holding  the  same  principles,  and  moro  or  \c^ 
animated  with  tho  same  spirit,  wo  all  felt  that  it  would  more 
than  counterbalance  many  of  tho  privations  we  might  have  to 
sull'or,  to  bo  rid  of  tho  Moderates,  of  whom,  indeed,  we  should, 
if  possible,  have  been  rid  long  ago. 

'•———,  poor  fellow,  I  was  very  sorry  for.  Though  he 
would  not  acknowledge  it,  ho  had  his  fears  for  his  family  to 
contend  with.  Ho  was  clean  careworn  and  ca«t  down  ; 
but  since  he  has  done  tho  deed,  crossed  tho  Rubicon,  ho  is 
now  better  in  spirits,  but  very  keen  to  cling  to  hopes  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  will  be  compelled  to  set  things  to  rights. 
Ho  has  tho  courage  of  a  man  who  would  die  bravely  enough 
amid  tho  excitement  of  a  battle-tield,  but  whoso  firmness  fails 
him  amid  the  still  and  solemn  quietness  of  an  execution. 
It  was  p.n  act  doubtless  of  great  gr-co  and  courage  with  many ; 
and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  it  was  done  by  almost  all 
with  no  hope  of  our  grievances  being  redressed.  This  was 
not  held  out  to  them :  the  whole  drift  and  bearing  of  tho 
addresses  were  to  prepare  men's  minds  for  expulsion." 

Following  ou  the  proceedings  ut  the  Convocation  it 
was  resolved  that  the  people,  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Scotland,  should  bo  made  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  crisis,  and  the  resoiutions  taken  by  the 
niiuisters  of  the  Church. 

"  EniMiUROH,  U)th  December,  1842, 

"  We,  the  clergy,  have  apportioned  out  the  whole  land,  froiw 

Maiden  Kirk  to  Cape  Wrath,  to  dirtereut  bodies  of  men.    Every 

parish,  whether  it  bo  in  the  possession  of  friend  or  foe,  is  to 

bo  visited ;  and  men  must  lay  their  account  with  being  some 
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two  or  tliri'O  weeks  iiway  from  thiir  pulpits  and  people.  I 
pii'kod  out  the  i'losbyteiios  of  lliidilini^'tou  iind  l>unl)iir.  The 
iirHt  is  II  very  Houiid  one,  so  fftr  U8  tbo  eloi|.'y  iiro  concerned  ; 
l)ut  tbo  lordH  find  liiirds  are  very  tiorco,  and  moHt  of  tbo  big 
fiirmerH  are  ugainHt  uh. 

"  Tbe  people  boro  (not  excepting'  tbo  folka  of  tbo  Bow  and 
Orassumrkct)  are  in  a  voiy  lively  and  resolute  state.  For 
example,  Lord  Medwyu's  servant,  wboui  I  accommodated,  you 
may  remember,  in  my  seal,  came  over  to  me  last  week  with 
i;2,  for  tbe  scrvico  of  tbe  Cbureb.  I  proposed  that,  instead  of 
giving  it  away  at  present,  I  would,  witb  ber  leave,  put  it  in 
tbo  bank  ;  wbon  abe  told  mo  tbat  I  migbt  do  so  if  I  cbose  ; 
*  But,'  sbo  added,  '  I  am  laying  by  money  at  present  in  tbe 
Savings  Bank  for  tbat  very  purpose'  Yesterday  a  Iligblaud 
woman  (a  namesake  of  our  own,  from  tbe  braes  of  Loebaber), 
a  member  of  my  Cbureb  and  a  servant  in  town,  camo  witb 
eight  sbillings  for  tbo  service  of  tbo  Cbureb  also  ;  tbougb  I 
learned  by  cross-examinatic  m  tbat  sbe  bad  ber  fatbcr  in  tbe 
Iligblands  to  support.  My  parisbionors  liavo  lixed  on  tbo  site 
of  two  old  bouses  for  tbe  now  cbureb,  and  I  bear  of  tradesmen 
wbo  are  resolute  to  give  tbeir  tl  per  year  for  a  sitting.  I 
bavo  no  doubt,  from  tbe  way  tbat  public  feeling  is  rising  and 
running,  tbat  our  opponents  will  be  astonisbed  by-and-by. 
Dr.  Aiton  was  breakfasting  witb  me  tbis  morning.  He  is  clean 
frigbtened,  and  anticipates  nothing  but  sheer  ruin  to  his  own 
— tbo  Moderate  party — if  we  go  out.   .  .  . 

"  Few  men  agree  with  me,  yet  I  don't  altogether  despair 
of  a  settlement.  Peel  will,  I  am  persuaded,  bring  in  a  Bill 
which,  if  it  won't  please  us,  will  bo  made  so  as  if  possible  to 
entrap  us."     (7't<  hh  sister  VAemenlina.) 

"  PuESTOXKiUK,  IHh  January,  1843. 
•'  Last  night  I  sot  ofT  to  Stenton,  and  addressed  about 
one  thousand  people  in  a  magnificent  barn.  I  kept  them  up 
for  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  live  hundred  of  them  were  on 
tbeir  feet  for  three  hours  and  a  half,  and  tbis  after  working  all 
day,  and  many  of  them  travelling  some  four  or  five  miles.  It 
was  a  noble  meeting.  To-night  I  address  tbe  folks  here,  and 
a  larger  audience  is  expected.  I  never  stood  an  expedition 
half  so  well  as  this.  Before  facing  the  night  air,  and  after 
sweating  like  a  horse,  I  always  drink  a  great  dose  of  very  hot 
water  qualitied  with  a  little  milk,  which  keeps  mo  in  a  glow 
till  I  get  home.  I  have  never  spoken  less  than  two  hours.  I 
am  beginning  to  think  tbat  I  will,  after  the  trial  of  tbis  nightly 
work,  be  a  capital  itinerary  preacher,  and  will  m.itch  Wbitefield 
himself!     The  real  secret  is,  eat  plenty,  lie  eight  or  nine  hours 
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in   lied  ;    and,   above   all,   ilrhik    nolldng    stroiiger   thtin   cold 
xcatew  .  .  . 

" ,  in  view  of  my  meeting  last  night,  made  some  state- 
ments to  his  people  on  Sabbath  which  have  fairly  finished  him. 
He  had  the  downright  idiutism  to  tell  them  that  with  his  largo 
family  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  say  that  ho  would  go  out.  Poor 
man  !  as  if  God  could  not  fill  ten  mouths  as  well  as  two  I  "  {To 
Mrs.  Guthrie.) 

"  The  last  act  of  this  eventful  drama,"  says  Dr. 
Buchanan,  the  historian  of  the  "Ten  Years'  Conflict," 
"was  now  at  hand.  AVhen  the  curtain  closed  on  the 
Convocation,  it  had  become  evident  to  thinking  men 
that  the  next  time  it  was  raised  it  would  reveal  a  still 
more  striking  scene.  Already,  behind  the  screen  of  that 
temporary  obscurity  into  which  the  actors  retired  when 
they  disappeared  from  Roxburgh  Church  and  withdrew 
into  the  privacy  of  their  own  parishes  and  homes, 
there  might  bo  heard  the  busy  preparation  and  the 
hurrying  tread  of  those  whose  next  movement  was 
destined  to  consummate  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland." 

One  thing  alone  remained  to  be  done  :  the  decision 
of  the  Crown  and  the  LegisLiture  must  bo  obtained. 
The  Crown  had  been  appealed  tv>  in  the  Church's 
"  Claim  of  Rights,"  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty  in  May, 
184'.^  but,  up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  no  answer  was 
received.  Little  hope,  however,  was  cntertain«id  that  the 
reply  would  be  favourable.  It  had  become  evident,  in 
the  course  of  the  many  negotiations  with  both  Whig 
and  Tory  governments,  that  Ministers  were  unable  to 
comprehend,  not  to  say  sympathize  with,  the  position  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  Nor  did  they  know  the  kind  of 
men  they  had  to  deal  with.  They  seemed  unable  to 
estimate  the  depth  of  conviction  among  the  Evangelical 
clergy  ;  and  believed,  on  the  testimony  of  some  persons 
in  Scotland  who  shoidd  ha\'e  known  better,  that,  by 
determined    resistance  to  the  Church's   claims,  the  vast 
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body,    when    the  testing   time  came,    would   yield,  and 
ren.ain  where  they  were.* 

What  Mr,  Guthrie  felt  most  keenly  of  all  was  the 
suspicion  thereby  cast  on  the  honour  of  his  brethren. 
At  a  meeting  in  1842,  he  said — 

"  Some  say — Oh,  there's  no  fear  of  any  mischief — the  dinger 
is  all  imaginary.  How  so,  pray  ?  '  Oh,'  said  Mr.  So-and-so 
(a  person  of  some  influence  and  power),  the  other  day,  to 
an  acquaintance  of  mine,  '  the  fact  is,  there's  Candlish,  and 
Cunningham,  and  Brown,  and  Guthrie,  and  some  live  or  six 
more  firebrands, — we  have  only  to  quench  them,  and  all  will  be 
peace.'  Now,  my  lord,  I  do  think  that  if  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  believe  this,  they  stand  on  the  very  brink  of  destruction 
to  the  country ;  and  if  I  had  a  voice  that  would  go  to  London, 
I  would  tell  them  of  their  miserable  infatuation, — I  would  tell 
them  not  to  think  of  thrusting  out  merely  some  five  or  six  of 
us.  In  my  heart  I  wish  they  were  told  that,  if  there  is  to  bo 
any  thrusting  out  at  all,  if  men  are  honest,  it  must  be  an  out- 
thrusting  of  tivo  or  six  hundred."  t 

At  another  meeting,  held  a  month  before  the  Dis- 
ruption, he  referred  to  the  same  calumny : — 

"  Our  opponents  went  the  leaj^th  of  saying  that  we  were 
anxious  for  the  glory  of  martyrdom.  Sir,  there  are  some  men 
who  cannot  comprc^'end  the  feeling  of  the  ancient  Roman,  who 
spurred  his  horse  inio  the  gulf,  that  Itome  might  be  saved.  As 
to  martyrdom,  I  believe  it  is  no  better  than  it  is  called  !  Sir, 
I  hav  been  in  the  Calton  jail — not  as   a  prisoner,  however, 

*  History  often  repeats  itself.  It  wns  the  same  ia  16fi2  when  Charles 
II. — not  contented  with  the  despotic  maxim  of  his  royal  contemporary 
Louis  XIV.,  "  L'itat  cent  nwi,"  hut  adding  to  it  this  other  significant 
sentence,  '^ L'ei/lisc  c'cst  )i,oi" — restored  I'lelucy  and  the  Koyal  Supremacy 
in  matters  spiritual.  Bishop  Fairfoul,  when  urging  on  tlie  act,  assured 
Commissioner  ]\Iiddleton  that  there  would  not  i)e  ten  in  his  diocese  who 
Would  not  prefer  fiucrificini;;  tlieir  principles  to  losing  their  stipmids. 
Commissioner  Middlei'^n  believed  him  ;  ai\d  the  result  was  that,  on  the 
first  Sabbath  of  the  winter  of  \()G'2,  there  were  200  jiaiish  churches  shut 
up  in  Scotland,  while  370  ministers  in  all  vacati  d  their  livings. 

+  Shortly  after  the  Disruption,  Mr.  Iruthrie  thus  expressed  himself: — 
"  Down  to  the  day  of  the  Disr\iption  the  CJovernment  and  the  It  ading 
men  in  Scotland  did  not  htdieve  that  above  thirty  or  foity  ministers 
would  leave  the  Church.  Had  they  only  iiuai^ined  that  there  would  ho 
a  secession  of  500,  I  believe  we  should  not  have  been  here.  '  He  adds, 
"  I  don't  regret,  however,  being  here.  Far  from  it.  I  am  a  happier 
man  than  ever  I  was.  I  always  coveted  the  condition  of  the  Volun- 
(iiries  at  the  very  time  I  was  combating  their  princijiles." 
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although  I  once  expected  to  be  there  as  a  prisoner — *  but  1 
am  certainly  one  of  the  men,  who,  according  to  the  old  saying, 
'  would  rather  hear  the  laverock  [lar  i]  sing,  than  the  mouse 
cheep,'  any  day. 

"One  thing,  however,  I  may  observe,  and  it  is  this,  that 
the  low  secular  calculations  made,  regarding  the  number  of 
the  clergy  who  are  to  ro  out,  reconciles  me,  more  than  ever, 
more  than  anything  else,  to  the  thought  of  making  the  sacrifice. 
Alas !  the  ministerial  character  is  sunk  low  indeed  when  men 
could  believe  that  five  hundred  ministers — notwithstanding  their 
sacred  oflSce,  notwithstanding  their  most  solemn  vows,  notwith- 
standing their  written,  repeated,  published  pledges — would  give 
up  their  principles,  to  keep  their  pay.  I  say,  if  we  had  done 
so,  we  would  have  set  an  example  of  public  profligacy  such  as 
has  seldom  been  paralleled  even  among  the  mere  politicians  of 
the  world,  and  such  as  in  irfamy  never  would  have  been 
surpassed — no,  Sir,  not  even  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
days  of  Walpole — and  a  blow  would  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
very  vitals  of  evangelical  religion  such  as  it  never  sustained 
before . 

"  Talk  of  fines  and  imprisonments,  there  is  something  worse 
— and  we  suffer  what  is  worse  when  foul  suspicions  are  enter- 
tained, that,  notwithstanding  all  we  have  said  and  done,  when 
what  Wodrow  calls  '  the  choke  '  comes,  we  will  after  all  give 
way.  Now,  Sir,  we  are  waitin<^for  the  General  Assembly,  and 
I  am  thankful  that  the  day  is  not  far  ^listant  when  these  sus- 
picions shall  bo  rolled  away,  and  when  the  world,  if  they  would 
not  believe  it  before,  will  believe  it  when  they  see  it ;  and  when. 
Sir,  if  they  do  not  confess,  they  at  least  will  feel,  that  they 
have  done  me  and  my  brethren  cruel  and  gross  injustice." 

At  last,  on  4th  January,  1843,  a  reply  was  received 
from  the  Crown  to  the  Church's  Claim  of  Rights.  It 
was  signed  by  Sir  James  Graham,  and  was  evidently 
designed  to  be  conclusive.  Pronouncing  the  Church's 
claim  to  bo  "unreaeorable,"  it  intimated  that  the 
Government  "  could  not  advise  Her  Majesty  to  acquiesce 
in  these  demands."  Nothing  now  remained  but  to 
obtain  a  judgment  from  Parliament  itself  as  to  whether 
the  Civil  Courts  or  the  Church  Courts  were  constitu- 
tionally right   in   their  respective  contentions.      Should 

*  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  breaking  the  Strathhogie  interdict,  had  rendered 
himself  liable  to  impriBonment. 
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the  hostile  voice  of  the  Crown,  uttered  through  the 
executive  Government,  be  supported  by  a  similar  utter- 
ance from  either  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Church  must  then  hold  that  the  question  was  decided, 
and  that  her  share  in  this  protracted  and  painful  warfare 
was  at  length  at  an  °nd. 

The  subject  was  brovprlit  before  the  House  of  Commons 
on  7th  March,  1843,  by  tiie  Hon.  Fox  Maule.  "  Grave  as 
the  question  was,  and  momentous  as  were  the  interests 
which  it  involved,"  we  read  in  an  account  of  the  scene,  "  it 
did  not  succeed  in  collecting  as  many  as  half  the  members 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament  to  hear  it  debated.  A 
railway  bill  has  often  proved  a  more  potent  spell  with  which 
to  conjure  members  from  the  clubs  and  dinner-parties 
of  the  metropolis  than  a  cause  on  which  there  hung  the 
integrity  and  stability  of  a  great  national  religious  insti- 
tution, and  the  worldly  fortunes  of  hundreds  of  ministers 
of  Christ."  Very  differently  was  it  viewed  in  Scotland. 
"  Eventful  night  this  in  the  British  Parliament !  "  wrote 
Robert  McCheyne  to  a  friend,  within  a  few  days  of  his 
own  death — "Once  more  King  Jesus  stands  £•<•  an  earthly 
tribunal,  and  they  know  Him  not !  " 

That  night  found  Mr.  Guthrie  speaking  in  the  City 
Hall,  Glasgow,  to  an  audience  of  four  thousand  per- 
sons : — 
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"  Would  to  God,"  he  said,  "that  He  would  this  night  take 
into  His  hand  the  hearts  of  our  senators,  and  open  their  eyes 
before  it  be  too  late !  '  The  knell,'  Lord  Dalhousie  said  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  General  Assembly,  when  it  vindicated  anew 
the  principle  of  the  Veto  Act,  '  the  knell  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land is  now  rung.'  It  was  not  rung  then,  but  I  believe  it  is 
ringing  this  night  in  London.  The  eleventh  hour  has  struck. 
The  last  battle  is  now,  at  this  moment,  fighting  on  the  floors  of 
ParUament.  The  voices  of  Maule,  and  Rutherfurd,  and  Stewart 
— and  I  can  hardly  mention,  in  that  House  of  five  hundred  men, 
more  than  these  three  that  will  stand  up  for  our  rights — they 
are  pleading  our  cause  ;  and  did  I  not  know  that  God  rules  on 
earth  as  well  as  in  heaven,  you  might  write  '  Ichabod  '  already 
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on  the  brow  of  Scotland.  I  confess  I  have  no  hope.  My 
motion  says  it  is  our  duty  to  use  every  lawful  eflbrt  to  avert 
this  calamity.  Now  we  have  used  every  lawful  effort.  We 
have  petitioned — we  have  remonstrated — we  have  negotiated. 
.  .  ,  We  have  resolved  never  to  give  up  our  principles.  We 
shall  leave  the  Church.  We  shall  give  them  their  stipends, 
their  manses,  their  glebes,  and  their  churches.  These  are 
theirs,  and  let  them  '  make  a  kirk  or  a  mill  '  of  them.  But  we 
cannot  give  them  up  the  crown  rights  of  Christ,  and  we  cannot 
give  them  up  our  people's  privileges. 

"  I  stand  hero,  and  make  the  confession  that  I  have  made  in 
many  assemblies.  I  now  doubt  whether,  in  the  present  ungodly 
state  of  this  world,  a  union  betwixt  Church  and  State  is  an 
expedient  thing.  I  say  here,  our  fathers  have  all  along  been 
compelled  to  contend  for  their  religious  liberties.  John  Knox 
fought  for  them,  when  he  cradled  our  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  been  a  history  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  suffering  and  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Church ;  and  if  this  night,  iu  Parliament,  they 
refuse  to  hear  our  claims — if  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our 
remonstrances — if  this  night,  in  Parliament,  they  say  you 
must  sell  your  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  then  I  say  I 
am  done  for  my  lifetime  with  the  Establishment." 

Mr.  Maule's  motion  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  was 
lost  upon  a  division  by  211  to  76 ;  but  it  is  noticeable 
that,  of  the  37  Scotch  members  present  at  the  division, 
25  voted  with  Mr.  Maule. 


■i 


""What  then  remained  for  us?"  said  Mr.  Guthrie. 
•'  We  could  not  continue  the  painful  and  unseemly  spec- 
tacle of  remaining  in  the  Establishment,  and  resisting 
the  orders  of  the  State.  Much  as  we  loved  the  walls  of 
our  old  Church,  unwilling  as  we  were  to  leave  them,  we 
felt  compelled  to  go.  And,  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the 
old  Puritans  of  England,  the  founders  of  the  great 
American  Republic,  crossed  the  seas,  and  sought,  in  the 
untrodden  forests  of  the  New  World,  the  liberty  they 
were  denied  at  home,  we  went  forth  under  the  old  banner 
to  enjoy  that  freedom  without  the  Establishment  which 
we  were  denied  within  its  pale." 
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The  General  Assembly,  ou  which  such  important  issues 
hung,  was  convened  on  the  18th  of  May,  1843.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  as,  with  a  friend,  he  was  quitting 
the  door  of  his  house  in  Lauriston  Lune,  Mr.  Guthrie 
turned  round  for  a  moment  to  his  wife,  and  said  in 
resolute  yet  cheerful  tones — "Well,  Anne,  this  is  the  last 
time  I  go  out  at  this  door  a  minister  of  an  Established 
Church  ! "  Looking  back  through  the  vista  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  he  thus  spoke  in  186<i : — 

"There  is  some  thing  more  eloquent  than  speech.     I 
am   bold  to   say  that   Hall,  Foster,  or   Chalmers  never 
preached    a    sermon    so  impressive   or   sublime  as    the 
humblest  minister  of  our  Church  did  on  the  18th  diiy  ot 
May,   1843,  when  he  gave  up  his  living  to  retain  his 
principles,  and  joined  the  crowd  that,  bursting  from  the 
doors   of   St.    Andrew's   Church,  with   Chalmers   at  its 
head,  marched  out  file  by  file  in  steady  ranks — giving 
God's  people,  who  anxiously  thronged  the  streets,  occa- 
sion to  weep  tears,  not  of  grief,  but  of  joy,  as  they  cried, 
*  They  come  !   They  come  !  Thank  God,  they  come.'  .  .  . 
We  did  not  come  out  a  small  and  scattered  band  ;  but,  on 
the  day  of  the  Disruption,  burst  out  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church  as  a  river  bursts  from  a  glacier — a  river  at  its 
birth.     In  numbers,  in  position,  in  wealth,  as  well  as  in 
piety,  our  Church,  I  may  say,  was  full  grown  on  the  day 
it  was  buiu.     Above  aU,  and  next  to  the  prayers  which 
sanctiiied    our   cause,    wc   were   followed   by   a  host   of 
countrymen,  whose  enthusiasm  had  been  kindled  at  the 
ashes   of   martyrs,   and  who  saw  in   our  movement  but 
another  phase  of  the  grand  old  days  that  won  Scotland 
her   fame,  and  made  her   a  name   and  a  praise  in  the 
whole  t  aith." 

In  times  more  recent,  we  have  seen  the  clergy  of 
another  Church  compelled  to  forego  the  advantages  of 
State  connection  ;  but  in  Scotland,  thirty  years  ago,  the 
spectacle   presented   was    that    of    nearly   five    hundred 
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ministers  dispstahlishing  and  disendowing  thomaekos ; — laying 
on  the  altar  of  conscience  a  revenue  of  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year, — a  sum  which,  if 
capitalized,  amounts  to  fully  two  millions  sterling. 
"  These  men  are  mad,  and  the  pity  is,  there  is  no  lunatic 
asylum  big  enough  to  hold  them  ! "  said  one  of  their 
bitterest  opponents.  It  was  a  poor  joke.  How  different 
the  tone  of  the  Premier  of  Great  Britain,  when,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1870,  he  described 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  its  exodus  as  "a  body  to 
whose  moral  attitude  scarcely  any  word  weaker  or  lower 
than  that  of  majesty  is,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his- 
torical criticism,  justly  applicable." 

The  number  of  ministers — four  hundred  and  seventy- 
four — who  quitted  the  Establishment  for  conscience  sake 
was  great.  But  the  quality  of  the  men  was  even  more 
noteworthy  than  their  number.  Within  their  ranks  was 
contained  beyond  controversy  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  talent  and  piety  of  the  Scottish  ministry.*  It  has 
been  sometimes  alleged  that  the  step  these  men  took  was 
the  result  more  of  excitement  and  popular  clamour  than 
deliberate  conviction.  Had  that  been  so,  the  ministers  in 
the  great  cities  might  have  gone  forth ;  but  their  brethren 
in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  kingdom  should  have 
remained  undisturbed.  What  was  the  fact  ?  In  the 
distant  highlands  of  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  Caithness — 
districts  where  the  tone  of  religion  and  morality  is  excep- 
tionally high — three-fourths  of  the  whole  ministers  quitted 
church,  manse,  and  stipend  at  the  Disruption,  and  were 
followed  by  their  people  almost  to  a  man. 

A  fact  still  more  significant  remains.  Were  one  asked  to 
single  out  from  among  the  ministry  of  a  church  the  men  of 

*  "  Jlr.  Norman  McLeod  complains  (in  the  Established  Church  Assembly) 
that  we  have  kindled  a  fire  in  the  old  house  and  left  them  to  put  it  out. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  have  taken  away  well-nigh  all  the  fire  along  with 
us.  And  I  will  just  say  that,  it'  there  is  any  fire  remaining,  we  have  left; 
plenty  of  cold-water  engines  to  put  it  out  !"  Speech  of  Mr.  Guthrie  in 
the  Free  Church  Assembly,  24th  May,  1843. 
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special  consecration  to  Christ's  cause,  and  who  from  their 
very  circumstances  were  removed  from  all  influence  of 
party  excitement,  he  would  name  the  labourers  in  the 
foreign  field :  the  decision  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  was,  therefore,  naturally  looked 
forward  to  with  special  interest  by  both  parties  in  the 
Church.  Speaking  on  the  24th  of  May,  1843,  and  before 
the  course  they  were  to  pursue  could  be  ascertained,  Mr. 
Guthrie  said  : — "  The  missionaries  have  not  yet  opened 
their  mouths  on  this  question.  They  must,  within  a 
period  of  three  months,  raise  their  voice,  and  I  venture 
to  say — I  will  stake  the  whole  cause  on  it — that  not 
the  voice  of  one  single  missionary  will  be  lifted  up  for 
those  we  have  left  but  for  us."  It  was  a  bold  and,  some 
thought,  a  rash  prediction ;  yet  the  result  fully  verified 
it.  With  Dr.  Duff  at  their  head,  every  foreign  missionary 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  1843  sent  home  his  adhe- 
rence to  the  out-going  party. 

The  attitude  of  sympathy  assumed  by  the  Evangel- 
ical Dissenters  was  peculiarly  gratifying ;  for,  as  Mr. 
Guthrie  said,  **  their  pecuniary  interest  was  that  we 
should  stay  in.  And  how  ?  I'll  tell  you  how.  If  we 
had  stayed  in,  many  of  our  people  would  have  gone  out. 
Yes,  sir,  if  we  had  broken  down  in  Edinburgh,  there 
would  not  have  been  a  vacant  sitting  in  any  Evangelical 
Dissenting  Meeting-house ;  every  one  of  them  would 
have  been  filled  to  the  very  door."  On  the  first  Sunday 
after  the  Disruption,  Mr.  Guthrie  found  shelter  with  his 
congregation  in  the  Methodist  chapel  in  Nicolson  Square, 
and  there  he  preached  till  his  new  church  on  the 
Castle  Hill  was  erected.  Out  of  a  kirk-session  of  twenty- 
four  members,  only  two  were  left  behind,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  congregation  who  remained  was  equally 
small. 

The  crash  of  the  Disruption  resounded  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  Nonconformists  in  England — Independents, 
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Wesleyans,  and  Baptists — and  the  Calvinistic  Methodists 
of  Wales  hastened  to  offer  their  sympathy  and  admiiution, 
and  poured  many  thousands  of  pounds  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Free  Church.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  sent 
its  deputation,  as  of  old,  to  address  the  General  Assembly 
in  1843.  When  they  reached  Edinburgh  they  had  to 
choose  between  remaining  with  the  Established  Church  or 
following  the  Seccders  to  Canonmills.  Their  resolution 
was  taken  without  hesitation.  In  Mr.  Guthrie's  own 
words,  spoken  towards  the  end  of  that  Disruption  year, 
"  When  they  came,  as  one  of  them  said,  they  had  to  go 
ill  search  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  where  did  tliey 
find  her?  Up  yonder,  sir?  Up  yonder  they  found  the 
dragoons,  and  they  found  the  Commissioner,  and  they 
found  the  boys,  sir,  with  powdered  heads  and  little 
swords !  But,  whatever  the  Irish  Deputation  found,  they 
did  not  find  the  Church  of  Scotland  up  there."  Christians 
in  other  lands  joined  in  the  tribute.  "  The  Scottish 
Church  Question,"  by  the  Rev.  Adolphus  Sydow,  Chap- 
lain to  the  King  of  Prussia,  is  a  very  powerful  argument, 
and  one  peculiarly  valuable  from  the  impartiality  of  its 
author.  Mrs.  Gordon,  in  her  "  Home  Life  of  Sir  David 
Brewster,"  tells  how  her  illustrious  father — himself  an 
enthusiastic  Free  Churchman — on  hearing  that  a  friend 
had  taken  the  opposite  side  in  the  contro%ersy,  remarked, 
"  It  CAN  only  be  because  he  has  not  studied  the  subject ; 
he  must  read  Sydow." 

In  June,  1843,  Mr.  Guthrie  formed  one  of  a  deputa- 
tion which  visited  the  chief  towns  of  England  to  expound 
the  principles  of  the  Free  Church  : — "  The  people  of 
England,"  he  said,  in  a  speech  on  his  return,  "did  not 
help  us  out  of  pity,  but  on  principle.  We  made  no 
lachrymose  stories  to  them.  In  fact,  it  was  suggested  to 
us  by  one  of  our  best  friends — I  mean  Mr.  Bunting,  son 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Jabez  Bunting — that  we  were  not 
the  right  sort  of  deputation  at  all ;  that  we  were  far  too 
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merry-lookinj^  men  ;  that  the  deputation  ouf?ht  to  have 
been  composed  of  rueful,  hichrymose-looking  fellows — 
men  more  like  martyrs  than  we  were,  who  would  have 
hud  a  much  greater  effect  upon  the  people  of  England. 
Why,  my  lord,  a  clear  conscience  makes  a  sunny  face, 
and  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to  look  unhappy  who  feels 
himself  far  better  with  a  hole  in  his  coat  than  a  hole  in 
his  character  any  day  I  ** 

"EnwnrKOH,  16^^  July,  1843. 

"Our  reception  in  England  exceeded  exiiectutioii.  Wo 
were  received  liv  Methodists,  Congregationalists,  &c.,  with 
the  wnrmest-heurtcd  kindness.  Our  cause  and  question 
promises  to  form  a  bond  of  union,  or  an  occasion  of  it,  among 
Evangelical  Dissenters  throughout  the  kingdom. 

"The  impression  is  spreading  and  deepening  in  the  minds 
of  all  men  that  the  doom  of  Establishments  in  this  country  has 
been  sealed  in  the  issue  of  our  Church  question  ;  and  that,  with 
the  state  of  matters  in  Scotland,  with  Puseyism  in  Enghmd, 
with  Dan  O'Connell  in  Ireland,  their  fate  and  fall  are  not  very 
far  distant/' 

"Wo  finished  with  a  magnificent  meeting  in  Liverpool. 
I  should  fancy  that  there  wore  four  thousand  people  in  the 
theatre.  I  never  saw  such  a  splendid  company.  Cunningham 
and  I,  with  the  others,  were  upon  the  stage ;  Anne  was  in  the 
manager's  box ;  the  lights  were  all  there,  and  so  were  the 
scenes  ;  and  of  all  the  places  I  ever  spoke  from,  commend  mo 
to  the  stage ! 

"I  was  inti'oduced  to  a  number  of  members  of  Parliament, 
and  had  a  crack  with  Lord  Campbell."!     (2o  Provost  Giitliru',) 

*  Whon  the  struggle  in  Scotland  was  thickening:,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton is  said  to  have  remarked: — "The  battle  of  religious  Establishments  is 
about  to  be  fought,  and  Scotland  isthebattle-ground; " — when  that  strugi^le 
was  over,  Dr.  (Jooke,  of  Eelfast,  who  (""ioyed  the  cimfidence  of  Sirltobert 
I'eel,  thus  wroteon  20Lh  May,  1843,  to  ■  lO  Premier  :  "  I  am  a  Presbyterian 
by  conviction  ;  yet  for  my  fritnds'  and  brethren's  sakrs,  I  am  as  anxious  to 
prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  Established  C  hurches  of  England  and  Ireland, 
us  I  was  to  prevt>Jit  the  Disruj)tion  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land. .  .  .  P)ut  that  the  Disruption  of  the  Ciiurch  of  Scotland,  which 
it  held  to  be  the  fault  of  the  Government,  will  be  followed  by  the  over- 
throw of  the  others,  I  entertain  no  more  doubt  thun  I  do  of  my  own  exist- 
once.  The  evil  will  begin  in  Ireland,  it  matter.-i  little  where  it  will  end." 
"  How  remarkable  !  "  we  remember  Dr.  Guthrie  exclaiming  one  morning 
in  1871  at  hisbreakfiist  lable,  as  he  called  us  to  listen  to  this  letter,  which 
he  had  just  como  upon  in  Porter's  'Life  of  Cooke.'  "One  would  think 
that  man  must  hai-e  had  the  gift  of  >     'phocy !" 

t  Mr.  Guthrie  preached  Avhile  in  London  in  liegent  Square  Church. 
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The  proj^rosH  of  tho  Free  Church  since  its  rise  in  1843 
is  matter  of  history.  No  wonder  that,  after  an  experience 
of  twenty  years,  Dr.  Guthrie  thus  spoke  from  tho  Slode- 
rator's  chair  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly  in  1862 — 

"  Fathers  and  Brethren, — When  we  take  into  account 
the  energy  that  characterized  the  Established  Church 
previous  to  1843,  the  career  of  glory  and  of  good  that 
lay  before  her,  how  near  she  was  to  tho  rare  position  of 
possessing  a  State  endowment  with  a  popular  constitution, 
and  how  probable  it  seemed  that,  after  recent  wounds 
were  healed,  muny,  very  many,  who  had  been  driven  by 
patrons  and  patronage  from  her  pale,  would  return  to 
her  bosom — the  Disruption  had,  in  my  eye,  many  of  tho 
features  of  a  mysterious  event.  It  seemed  to  bode  ill  for 
Scotland  ;  and  not  the  least  strange  feature  of  it  was  the 
way  that  it  fell  out — in  men,  themselves  men  of  honour, 
doubting-  ours ;  in  instruments,  themselves  weak,  being 
armed  with  formidable  powers  of  mischief ;  and  in  astute 
and  long-headed  statesmen  committing  such  a  blunder  as 
the  Frenchman  would  have  pronounced  worse  than  a 
crime.*     It  is  not  for  us.  Fathers  and  Brethren,  to  scan 

Amonc''  tho  audience  was  Lord  Campbell,  who  had  given  his  decision  in 
tho  House  of  Lords  very  strongly  against  iho  Church.  Tho  Fife 
Sftitinel  of  the  day  reports  that  at  the  concUi!.ion  of  tho  sermon  he 
said  to  a  reverend  doctor  sitting  besido  him,  "  If  this  be  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Free  Church,  it  has  nothing  to  fear."  In  a  recent 
letter  Dr.  Guthrie  refers  to  tho  sair.e  occasion  :  "  Campbell  heard  mo  the 
lirst  time  I  preached  in  London,  immediately  after  the  Disrujjlion.  His 
lovo  for  the  old  country  made  him  uphold  a  Scotchman,  notwithsianding 
he  was  a  Disruptioiiist.  I  remember  dining  with  him  at  Hastie's,  He 
was  most  agreeable  and  courteous.  It  was  there  Lord  Charles  Russell 
and  he  stood  so  long  bowing  to  each  other  at  the  drawing-room  door ; 
and  I  learned  to  my  astonishment — on  Lord  Charles,  though  called  so  only 
by  courtesy,  at  length  taking  precedeucu  of  a  baron  and  tho  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England — that  tho  sjn  of  a  Duke  takes  rank  before  an  ordinary 
peer." 

*  Two  of  these  statesmen,  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Sir  James  Graham,  lived 
to  lament  their  error.  "  Be  it  remembered  to  their  praise,  and  to  the  honour 
of  their  memory,"  said  Dr.  Guthrie  in  1862,  "that  the  two  great 
statesmen,  who  were  made  the  tools  of  a  miserable  party  on  this  side  the 
border,  the  one  publicly  on  the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
other,  to  my  knowledge,  privately,  did  confess  that  the  one  act  of  their 
lives  which  they  looked  back  on  with  the  deepest  regret  was  the  part  they 
had  been  then  led  to  play."     The  late  Mr.  Murray  Dunlop,  M.P,,  speak- 
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the  ways  of  Providence.  Xeverthcles.s,  nmy  wo  not  find 
the  solution  of  iho  mystery  in  an  idea  which  was  fondly 
and  strongly  dwelt  on,  in  my  liearinj?,  by  tho  Chevalier 
IJunsen,  in  an  interview  I  had  with  that  distinguished 
man  in  his  beautiful  villa  on  tho  banks  of  the  Neckar, 
where  ho  had  retired  from  public  life  to  sp.'iid  tho 
evening  of  his  days  in  literature  and  theological  pur- 
suits. 

"  No  one  in  this  Assembly  will  suspect  mo  of  having 
any  sympathy  with  the  errors  of  Bunsen ;  but  I  think  it 
only  justice  to  the  memory  of  that  distinguished  man  to 
say  that  I  never  met  one  of  a  purer  or  nobler  spirit,  or 
left  the  company  of  any  man  more  impressed  \\ith  tho 
feeling  that  I  had  been  in  tho  presence  of  one  who  held 
communion  with  tho  skies,  and  walked  closely  with  his 

God Our  conversation  naturally  turned  on  the 

Free  Church :  and  you  can  fancy  how  pleasant  it  was  to 
me,  far  from  Scotland,  and  amid  the  vine-clad  hills  of 
Germany,  to  hear  such  a  man  as  Bunsen  expatiate  with 
rapture  on  us  and  on  our  cause  ;  and,  with  tho  tear 
glistening  in  his  eye,  and  emotion  beaming  in  his  coun- 
tenance, tell  with  what  interest  he  had  watched  our 
progress,  and  with  what  fervour  he  had  prayed  for  our 
success.  The  idea  that  had  seized  his  mind,  and  on 
which  he  dwelt  so  eloquently,  was  this — that  God  had, 
in  His  providence,  raised  us  up  in  this  country,  and 
placed  us  in  circuoistanccs  favourable  for  its  solution,  to 
try  the  problem,  whether  a  Church,  without  aid  or  coun- 
tenance from  tho  State,  could,  by  tho  resources  of  its 
own  members  and  nothing  jlso,  fulfil  tho  two  grand 
objects  of  every  living  being — sustain  and  extend  itself." 

ing  at  Carlisle  on  the  2Gth  September,  1S02,  and  uUuding  to  Dr.  Guthrie's 
sliiti'ment,  aaiJ,  "  I  think  it  rij^ht  to  cuntii'in  thit  stiileiiuMit  by  stalinu; 
what  Sir  James  Graham  said  to  myself  abnut  a  year  or  two  bolore  his  death, 
lie  said,  in  a  veiy  oarnist  tone  and  manner,  'I  liave  never  ceased  to 
deplore  the  part  I  took  in  your  Scetrh  Chuieh  aUair.s.'  "  Tliis  tf.'^timnny  is 
fully  borno  out  in  the  "  Life  of  Sir  James  Graham,"  by  Mr.  McCuUagh 
Torrens,  M.P.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  2o2. 
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"  "Wait  five  years,  tit  lonjjest,  and  this  Free  Kirlc  excite- 
ment will  have  spent  its  force,"  was  the  prophecy,  thirty 
yeai'8  a{»o,  of  some  in  whose  case  the  wish  was  father 
lo  ihe  thought.  Long  ere  (hat  period  had  expired, 
however,  the  rashness  of  the  prediction  was  abundantly 
apparent . 

Never  did  the  warmth  of  spring  break  up  the  frost  of 
n  northern  winter  more  wonderfully  than  the  glow  of 
Christian  .'■ympathy  and  /eal  unsealed  the  fountains  of 
liberality  in  (Scotland.  When  it  was  announced  that 
the  sum  of  £30-3,871  had  been  raised  by  the  Free 
Church  during  the  first  year  of  her  existence,  even  her 
friends  feared  that  a  revenue  like  this  could  not  long 
be  maintained.  Thirty-one  years  have  come  and  gone ; 
in  whe  interval,  her  adherents  have  raised  close  on  eleven 
millions  sterling;  yet  her  income  was  larger  last  year 
(1873-4)  than  in  any  previous  twelve  months  since  the 
Disruption.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  sum  of 
£511,000,  raised  last  year  by  the  Free  Church,  is  nearly 
double  the  whole  State  revenue  of  the  Scottish  Establish- 
ment. "  The  youngest  of  these  free  religious  associations, 
— the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,"  Avrites  Baron  Bunsen — 
"  which  has  grown  under  our  eyes  in  the  most  recent 
changes,  has,  alongside  of  a  very  respectable  but  some- 
what ossified  National  Church,  put  forth  an  amount  of 
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moral  activity  which  pales  the  glory  of  all  the  State 
eliurchca  in  the  world." 

When  one  contemplates  the  ])resont  posit i(»n  of  the 
l"'reo  Chureh  ;  her  orgiini/ation  at  home,  and  her  influence 
abroad  ;  her  nine  hundred  churches,  her  eij^ht  liundred 
manses,  her  Divinity  Ilalla  at  Kdinhur^;li,  Ghisjrow,  and 
Aberdeen  ;  her  income  of  half  a  million  sterling?;  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  realise  the  exigencies  and  the 
trials  of  the  period  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
J)isru])tion. 

To  men  in  ^Ir.  Guthrie's  ])()sition,  indeed,  the  leavin<if 
of  the  Sfiite  ( •hurch  involved  no  serious  sacrifice,  either 
in  status  or  circumstances: — "  I  know  that  on  my  country 
brcthi-en,"  were  his  own  words,  "  has  lain  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  d;iy.  It  ('  11  comparatively  little  on  us  in  the 
towns.*  We  saw  tlie  wave  of  the  Disruption  coming ; 
it  broke  over  us,  and  we  Averc  little  the  worse.  But  it 
was  different  in  country  ])arisheH.  The  wave  of  the  Dis- 
ruption came ;  the  ministers  saw  it  plainly  and  fiK-ed  it 
boldly,  but  it  broke  over  them,  and  left  many  amid  the 
wreck  of  their  worldly  all." 

The  extent  of  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  country 
ministers  will  never  be  fully  known ;  they  were  not 
the  kind  of  men  to  parade  their  trials.  But,  now  that 
thirty  years  have  passed  away,  and  a  deeper  silence  has 
scaled  the  lips  of  all  but  a  few  survivors,  it  is  well  that 
Mr.  Guthrie  has  preserved  for  us  some  record  of  these 
days ;  the  more, — as  has  been  justly  remarked  of  these 
reminiscences  of  his — that  "there  is  not  so  much  heroism 
among  us  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  from  the  annals  uf 
this  easj'-going  modern  time  so  startling  a  narrative."  t 
Here  are  two  cases  with  which  he  met  shortly  before 
the  Disruption  took  place  : — 

♦  The  difl'ta'cnco  even  in  his  own  case  was,  however,  quite  apprnciahle. 
Before  the  Disruption  Mr.  (Juthrie's  prol'cssioniil  inconu!  hud  avenigfd 
£J00.  Forsovcial  years  after  1843  it  was  little  above  £400 ;  and  at  no 
1 1'l'iod  of  his  life  did  il  exceed  £.').jO. 

+  "British  Uuart-rly  Keviuw,"  CVIII.,  p.  336. 
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"A  minister  in  a  certain  district  of  country  said  to  me,  '  You 
think  there  is  no  chance  of  a  settlement  ?  '  '  No,'  baid  I,  '  wo 
are  as  certain  of  being  out  as  that  the  sun  shall  rise  to-morrow.' 
I  was  struck  by  something  like  a  groan,  which  camo  from  the 
very  heart  of  the  mother  of  the  family.  They  had  had  many 
trials :  there  had  been  cradles  and  coftins  in  that  home. 
There  was  not  a  flower,  or  a  shrub,  or  a  tree,  but  was  dear 
to  them  :  some  of  them  v.'cro  plaated  by  the  hands  of  those 
who  were  in  their  graves.  That  woman's  heart  was  like  to 
break. 

"  In  another  locality  there  was  a  venerable  mother  who  had 
gone  to  the  place  when  it  was  a  wilderness,  but  who,  with  her 
husband,  had  turned  it  into  an  Eden.  He:r  husband  had  died 
there.  Her  son  was  now  the  minister.  This  ^  jnerable  woman  was 
above  ei^jhty  years  of  age.  Yes,  and  I  neve  folt  more  disposed  to 
give  up  my  work  than  in  that  house.  I  could  contemplate  the 
children  being  driven  from  their  homo  ;  but  when  I  looked  on 
that  venerable  widow  and  mother  with  the  snows  and  sorrows  of 
eighty  years  upon  her  head,  and  saw  her  anxiety  about  two  things 
— namely,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  should  bring  in  a  bill  to  settle 
the  question  ;  but  her  anxiety,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  Lord 
Aberdeen  did  not  bring  in  a  satisfactory  measure,  her  son  should 
do  bis  duty,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  something  like  a 
cruel  work  to  tear  out  such  a  venerable  tree — to  tear  her  away 
from  the  hou;5e  that  was  dearest  to  her  on  earth." 


ff  !• 


Rut  Mr.  Guthrie  never  doubted  that  the  eountry 
ministers  would  be  upheld  and  strengthened.  "Talk  of 
pity  !  The  few  men  who  have  deserted  us  need  it — 
degiaded  in  the  world's  eye,  and,  what  is  worse,  degraded 
in  their  own ;  but,  sir,  there  needs  no  pity  for  the  man 
who,  six  weeks  after  this,  shall,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
go  forth  from  the  manse  to  the  humble  cottage.  A  clear 
conscience  will  shed  an  everlasting  sunshine  upon  tliut 
family,  giving  zest  to  the  plainest  fare  and  to  the 
humblest  board."  "  I  have  had  occasion  to  enter  many  of 
the  cottages  where  our  ministers  are  now  living,"  was 
his  testimony  after  the  day  of  trial  had  come  and  gone, 
"  and  I  say,  as  an  honest  man,  that  there  never  was  a 
greater  calumny  than  to  allege  that  any  of  these  men 
regret  the  step  they  have  taken  ;  but,  let  me   tell  you. 
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tlmt,  contented  aud  quiet,  and  bappy  as  the\  are  in  theii- 
privations,  there  are  many  of  them  subsistin^r,  with  tb^ir 
families,  on  one-third  of  their  fanner  incomes.'' 

The  situation  of  these  men,  thus  difficult  enough  in 
itself,  was  soon  complicated  in  the  case  of  not  a  few 
by  opposition  fi'om  wither t.  The  Free  Church  was 
hardly  launched  and  af  oat  in  the  open  sea,  when  it  becuiiio 
plain  her  course  was  neither  to  be  a  smooth  nor  an  uniu- 
terrupled  one.  Nor  did  this  take  Mr.  Guthrie  by  sur- 
prise:  "I  see,"  be  said  at  u  meeting,  held  several  weeks 
before  the  Disruption — "  I  see  great  difficulties  are  before 
us^-especially  during  the  next  two  years — years  of 
suffering  and  privation,  and  persecution  within  our  land, 
such  us  have  not  been  seen  in  Scotland  for  a  century 
gone  by  ;  and,  with  such  a  sea  running  ahead  of  us,  we 
want  no  man  on  board  but  will  be  able,  at  least  willing, 
to  pull  an  oar ;  we  want  no  pig-iron  to  sink  us." 

It  was  one  of  the  sorest  hardships  to  which  the 
Puritans  were  subjected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  that 
the  Nonconforming  ministers  were  forbidden  to  come 
within  five  miles  of  their  form.r  congregations.  In 
Scotland,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  a  policy  of  much  the 
same  kind  was  attempted  in  certain  districts  towards 
the  Free  Church.  Iiindeu^^ours  were  made  by  certain 
land-owners  in  these  localities  to  stamp  out  what  they 
regarded  as  an  obnoxious  sect.  Attempting  to  make  the 
rights  of  property  overbear  the  rights  of  conscience,  all 
offers  to  purchase  sites  at  their  market  price,  for  eith-r 
churches  >y  manses,  were,  on  certain  estates,  peremptorilv 
refused.  "  I  have  heard,"  said  Air.  Guthrie,  "of  its  being 
said  on  the  morning  of  battle,  '  Pick  out,  and  bring  down 
the  officers.'  The  very  same  policy  has  been  attempted 
here — bring  down  the  minister ;  '  Smite  the  shepherd  and. 
the  sheep  shall  be  scattered.'  The  object  is  to  crush  the 
minister  ;  not  for  the  sake  of  injuring  him — God  forbid 
that  I  should  say  that — but  to  comj)el  him  to  leave  the 
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district,  that  thus  the  flock  of  the  Free  Church  may  be 
scattered." 

This  was  tantamount  to  making  the  existence  of  Free 
Church  congregations  impossible  on  the  lands  of  thasc 
proprietors  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  some  of  them,  their  estates  embraced  a  whole  coimty,  or 
a  large  portion  of  a  countj'^,  the  real  extent  of  the 
grievance  becomes  manifest.  No  wonder  that  this  roused 
Mr.  Guthrie's  indignation.  No  man  denounced  such  con- 
duct in  more  unmeasured  terms,  nor  was  any  name  more 
obnoxious,  consequently,  in  certain  high  quarters  than  his. 

The  harsh  deeds  done  on  the  one  side,  and  the  indig- 
nant words  called  forth  from  the  other,  are  an  old  story 
now,  which  one  wjuld  desire  rather  to  bury  than  recall. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  matters  of  history,  and  formed  the 
subject  of  a  Parliaments  y  investigation,  in  which  Mr. 
Guthrie  appeared  as  an  important  witness.  We  have  a 
special  reason,  moreover,  for  referring  to  the  refusal  of 
sites  for  Free  churches  and  manses  in  the  present  chapter  : 
the  zeal  which  ^Ir.  Guthrie  brought  to  his  Manse  Fund 
Mission  was  in  no  small  degree  inspired  by  the  combined 
griof  and  indignation  which  the  sufferings  of  his  brethren 
excited  in  his  breast. 

One  case  of  speciil  hardship  was  that  of  Canobie,  a 
parish  in  ])umfriesshire,  where  the  Free  Chuich  congre- 
gation numbered  about  five  hundred  persons.  The  noble 
owner  of  the  entire  parish  refusing  to  jjermit  the  erection 
of  any  place  of  worship,  tlie  people  had  no  resource  but 
to  meet  on  the  Ijord's  day  in  the  open  air.  Accordingly, 
by  permission  of  a  tenant  farmer,  they  erected  a  movable 
tent  for  the  minister  on  a  moorland  spot  where  gipsies 
Avere  in  the  liabit  uuniolosted  of  fixing  their  camp.  The 
landlord  tlieroupoii  choeknialed  this  evasion  of  his  will 
by  procuring  an  interdict  from  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
the  congregation  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  worship  God 
on  the  hiijh  road  throughout  the  winter  of  1843-44. 
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The  General  Assembly  of  the  Fre*^  Church  felt  keenly 
for  these  people  in  their  trying  circumstances;  and,  to 
encourage  them  amid  their  hardships,  sent  down  some  of 
the  most  eminent  ministers  to  preach  to  them,  ibr  at  the 
time  they  had  no  ordained  pastor.  Mr.  Guthrie  was  one 
of  these  deputies  ;  and  here  is  what  he  saw — 

"  Lanoholm,  Wi  February,  1844. 

"  Well  wrapped  up,  I  drove  out  yesterday  morning  to 
Canobie — the  hills  white  with  snow — the  roads  covered,  ankle- 
deep  in  many  places,  with  slush — the  wind  high  and  cold— - 
thick  rain  lashing  on,  and  the  Er^k,  by  our  side  all  the  way, 
roaring  in  the  snow  flood  between  bank  and  brae.  We  passed 
Johnnie  Armstrong's  Tower,  yet  strong  even  in  its  ruins  ;  and, 
after  a  drive  of  four  miles,  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  me  in 
view  of  a  sight  which  was  overpowering,  and  would  have 
brought  the  salt  tears  into  the  eyes  of  any  man  of  common 
humanity.  There,  under  the  naked  branches  of  some  spreading 
oak-trees,  at  a  point  where  a  country  road  joined  the  turnpike, 
stood  a  tent,  around  or  rather  in  front  of  which  were  gathered 
a  largo  group  of  muffled  men  and  women,  with  some  little 
children — a  few  sitting,  most  of  them  standing — and  son.e 
venerable  widows  cowcrmg  under  the  scanty  shelter  of  an 
umbrella.  On  all  sides,  each  road  was  adding  a  stream  of 
plaided  men  and  muffled  women  to  the  group,  till  the  con- 
gregation had  increased  to  between  five  and  six  hundred, 
gathered  on  the  very  road,  and  waiting  my  forthcoming  from 
a  mean  inn  where  I  found  shelter  till  the  hour  of  worship  had 
come. 

"  During  the  psr,lm-singing  and  first  prayer,  I  was  in  the 
tent;  but,  finding  that  I  would  be  uncomfortably  confined,  1 
took  up  my  position  on  a  chair  in  front,  having  my  hat  on  my 
head,  my  Codrington  close-buttoned  up  to  my  throat,  and  a 
pair  of  bands,  which  were  wet  enough  with  rain  ero  the  service 
was  over.  The  rain  lashed  on  heavily  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  sei'mon,  but  none  budged  ;  and  when  my  hat  was  oil',  during 
the  last  prayer,  some  man  kindly  extended  an  umbrella  over 
my  head.  I  was  so  interested,  and  so  were  the  people,  that 
our  foronoon  service  continued  for  about  two  hours.  At  the 
close,  I  felt  so  much  for  the  people — it  was  such  a  sad  sight 
to  sec  old  men  and  women,  some  children,  and  one  or  two 
people,  pale  and  sickly,  and  apparently  near  the  grave,  all 
wet  and  benumbed  with  the  keen  wind  and  cold  rain — that 
I  proposed  to  have  no  afternoon  service ;    but  this  met  with 
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universal  difsent,  and  one  and  all  declared  that  if  I  would 
hold  on  they  would  stay  on  the  road  to  midnight.  So  we 
met  again  at  three  o'clock,  and  it  poured  on,  almost  without 
intermission,  during  the  whole  service  ;  and  that  over,  shaken 
cordially  by  many  a  hand,  I  got  into  the  gig,  and  drove 
hero  in  time  for  an  evening  service,  followed,  through  rain  in 
heaven  and  the  wet  snow  on  the  roads,  by  a  number  of  the 
people.  I  hope  that  the  Lord  will  bless  the  word,  and,  with 
spiritual  grace,  make  up  to  the  people  for  their  bodily  suffer- 


ing 


(7b  Mrs.  Guthrie.) 


The  Rev.  Peter  Hope*  had  charge  of  the  congregation 
at  Canobie  at  the  time  of  Mr,  Guthrie's  visit.  He  has 
favoured  us  with  the  following  narrative  : — 

"  When  Mr.  Guthrie  arrived,  some  hundreds  of  people  had 
already  assembled,  and  were  standing  in  the  drenching  rain, 
while  others  were  seen  approaching  by  the  three  roads  which 
converged  at  that  point.  We  went  into  the  little  wayside  inn 
which  stood  near,  and  waited  a  few  minutes  till  the  hour  for 
beginning  the  services.  The  window  commanded  a  full  \  lev/ 
of  the  scene,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  Mr.  Guthrie  to  sit 
quietly  to  warm  himself  at  the  fire.  He  was  constantly  starting 
up,  gazing  eagerly  at  the  gaf':ering  crowd  on  the  wet  j,nd  miry 
road,  striding  up  and  down  the  room,  and  uttering  exclamations 
of  pity  and  horror. 

"  When  the  service  begaa,  he  went  at  first  into  the  preaching 
lent,  but  finding  liirasclf  cramped  and  hampered  by  being  so 
shut  in,  and  also,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  fooling  a  strong 
desire  to  bo  nearer  the  people,  and  to  share  thoif  discomforts, 
he  speedily  stepped  down,  and  stood  beside  them  on  the  road, 
exposed  like  themselves  to  all  the  inclemency  of  that  day.  I 
need  not  si)cak  of  the  sermon.  It  was  a  simple  exhibition 
and  powerful  enfoi-cement  of  Gospel  truth,  but  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  the  treatment  which  the  congregation 
were  receiving  from  the  lord  of  the  soil.  While  many  were 
eager  to  press  his  hand,  his  eye  v.  as  attracted  by  various 
individuals — an  aged  widow,  young  children  dripping  wet — 
and  a  pale,  sickly-looking  man,  of  whom  he  remarked  to  me, 
'  This  is  enough  to  bring  that  man  to  the  grave.' 

"  Returning  to  Langholm,  Mr.  Guthrie  preached  a  third 
sermon  to  a  crowded  congregation  in  the  Secession  Church. 
In  the  evening  we  had  much  interesting  conversation.     But  I 

*  Now  Secretary  to  the  Colonial  and  Continental  Committees  of  the 
Free  Church. 
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noticed  that  at  one  stage  he  was  unusually  silent  for  a  few 
minutes  with  his  elbow  on  the  table,  and  his  brow  on  bis  band. 
Suddenly  he  hfted  his  head  and  exclaimed, '  /  must  see  that  vwss,' 
— and  added  after  a  moment's  pause — '  to  complete  the  picture.* 
He  bad  been  painting  a  muntal  picture,  and  tbero  was  lacking 
the  barren  bit  of  moorland  from  which  the  Canobie  congrega- 
tion bad  been  driven  by  interdict.  I  said  that  I  would  drive 
him  down  next  day,  to  which  he  at  once  assented. 

*'  On  Monday  the  weather  had  greatly  improved,  and  he  was 
in  high  enjoyment.  I  remember  well  that  when  wo  left  the 
road  by  the  river-side,  and  made  our  way  towards  the  higher 
and  more  open  ground,  he  said,  '  I  Avonder  we  don't  hear  the 
lark.'  Then  a  moment  after,  and  with  great  animation, '  There  it 
is — happy  creature,  no  care,  no  pain,  no  sorrow,  no  sin  ;  happy 
ereature.  Sir  ! '  But  his  mood  speedily  changed  when  wo  came 
to  the  piece  of  bare  worthless  moor,  an  open  and  barren  spot 
where  wandering  tinkers  and  gipsies  encamped  at  ploabure, 
from  which  the  canvas  tent  in  which  tho  Free  Church  con- 
gregation bad  worshipped  for  a  few  sabbaths  was  driven  by 
the  Duke's  interdict.  Mr.  Guthrie  gazed  at  tho  spot  with 
strong  emotion,  strode  over  it  again  and  again,  and  turning  to 
have  another  look  as  wo  left  it,  and  pointing  with  his  finger, 
exclaimed,  'That,  Sir,  is  tho  dearest  bit  of  land  on  all  the 
Buccleuch  property.'  " 

The  persecutions  then  endured  at  Canobie,  and  else- 
where in  similar  circumstances,  were  not  suffered  in  vain. 
"Such  persecution,"  said  Mr.  Guthrie,  "blows  the  afi'ec- 
tions  of  the  people  into  a  brighter  flame.  It  is  with 
persecution  (if  it  be  not  strong  enough  to  succeed)  as  it  is 
with  a  bitter  wind.  When  you  have  good  officers,  a  good 
crew,  and  a  good  ship,  it  helps  you  on  your  course.  It 
has  been  so  with  us.  Our  enemies  intended  it  for  evil ; 
God  has  turned  it  into  good." 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1845,  the  subject  was  first  brought 
before  Parliament  by  the  Marquis  of  Breadulbane.  That 
nobleman,  the  only  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  who 
sit  that  time  belonged  to  the  Free  Church,  presented  a 
petition  from  the  General  Assembly  craving  legislative 
action.  This  suggestion  (approved  of  on  that  occasion 
by  Lord  Campbell,  a  consistent  opponent   of  the   Free 
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Church)  was  carried  Into  eft'ect  when,  on  INIay  19th, 
1840,  the  Right  Honourable  Fox  Maule  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  House  of  Commons  to  compel  proprietors  to 
grant  sites  to  the  members  of  any  "  Christian  denomina- 
tion." In  the  course  of  his  temperate  and  powerful 
speech,  Mr.  Maulc  quoted  the  following  opinion  of 
Merle  d'Aubigne,  the  Historian  of  the  Reformation: — 
"The  refusal  of  sites  for  the  Free  Church  is  perhaps 
the  only  painful  impression  that  I  shall  carry  away  with 
me  from  Scotland.  In  it  I  see  that  which  I  could  not 
observe  in  the  most  despotic  country  of  the  Continent. 
It  does  not  accord  with  the  national  character  of  Scot- 
land. To  a  stranger,  it  is  an  inconsistency  which  I 
cannot  reconcile,  and  in  the  whole  matter  I  consider  the 
honour  of  Scotland  to  be  involved."  The  bill  was  sup- 
ported by  five  hundred  petitions,  signed  by  sixty  thousand 
people,  but  was  ultimately  withdrawn.  The  discussion  it 
elicited  was  not  without  its  effect,  however ;  its  mover 
announcing,  when  he  withdrew  it,  that  two  noble  pro- 
prietors had  given  way  while  the  bill  was  before  the 
House. 

In  1847  the  subject  was  again  brought  up,  but  in  a 
different  form.  liy  this  time  several  of  the  other  site- 
refusers  had  vieldcd.  In  thirtv-five  localities,  however, 
sites  were  still  refused  to  congregations  numbering  in  all 
about  sixteen  thousand  people.  The  Honourable  E.  P. 
Bouverie  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  "  inquire 
whether,  and  in  what  parts  of  Scotland,  and  under  what 
circumstances,  large  numbers  of  her  ^Majesty's  subjects 
have  been  deprived  of  the  means  of  religious  worship  by 
the  refusal  of  certain  proprietors  to  grant  them  sites  for 
the  erection  of  churches."  This  motion,  supported  by 
the  Whig  government  (which,  imder  Lord  John  Russell, 
had  come  into  office  since  the  subject  was  last  before  the 
House),  was  carried  on  a  division.  Mr.  Guthrie  gave 
evidence  before  the  Committee  at  groat  length,  his  chief 
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interrogator  beinj;  Sir  James  Graham,  who,  though 
strongly  condcmniag  the  conduct  of  the  site-refusers,  had 
opposed  the  motioa  for  inquiry. 

"London,  ZWi  March,   1847. 

"  I  cannot  tel)  you  all  about  our  examination  beforo 
the  Committee.  Wo  were  all  the  bettor  of  Speirs,  and 
Hope,  and  Makella;'  and  Crawford  having  gone  before  us : 
we  were  thereby  prepared  for  the  navigiition.  Nobody  could 
believe  Graham  to  be  else  than  an  Old  Bailey  counsel,  whose 
object  is  to  browbeat  and  entrap.  lie  puts  words  in  your 
mouth  you  never  usid,  and  assumes  that  you  have  granted 
what  you  deny.  IIo  ia  a  gentlemanly  follow  withal — a  hand- 
some fellow  ;  smiles  on  you  most  fascinatingly,  even  when  iio 
intends  to  Lake  you  in ;  and  when  ho  would  browbeat  you, 
looks  daggers  with  his  great  black  eyes.  I  have  not  enjoyed 
anything  so  much  for  a  long  time  as  I  did  the  sparring  with 
Sir  James.  It  was  by  all  the  world  as  I  have  felt  when 
playing  a  game  cat  draughts  with  a  AvcU-matched  ojipouont. 
No  doubt  I  was  very  well  pleased,  after  two  hours  of  it,  to 
come  oflf,  for  I  felt  conscious  I  marched  otT  the  field  with 
flying  colours.  Maitland,  who  was  present,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  said,  on  coming  out,  that  Graham 
had  found  me  an  v(j\\i  custumcr.  T  was  not  a  little  anxious 
that  I  might  give  the  enemy  no  advantage  and  havo  to  givi> 
God  the  glory,  that,  so  far  as  wo  see,  they  get  none.* 

"  I  forgot  to  mention  that,  on  Saturday,  I  met  with  Lord 
Ashley  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cowpcr,  and,  with  Mr.  Maule, 
accompanied  them  to  visit  a  school  in  Westminster."  (2b  Mrs, 
Guthrie.) 

Sir  James  Graham,  in  his  exan^nation,  seems  to  have 
had  two  objects  in  view  ;  first,  to  make  it  appear  that  Mr. 
Guthrie  on  his  visit  to  Canobie  had  employed  his  well- 
known  power  of  exciting  feeling  to  rouse  the  people 
against  the  nobleman  who  had  conceived  it  his  duty  to 
refuse  a  site  ;  and  second,  to  bring  out  that  the  powci' 
which  Mr.  Guthrie  claimed  for  the  Free  Church  ho 
would  deny  to  other  sects.    Whether  Sir  James  succeeded 

*  In  a  letter  to  Jliss  G.  Hay,  dated  29th  July,  1847,  Mr.  Guthiie  fiays, 
in  refcrcnoo  to  Dr.  C'lialmers's  evidnnre  betoro  this  Coininiltoc,  "  llugli 
Miller  tells  mo  that  he  considers  it  the  finest  spccimin  of  evidence  on 
record,  equalled  by  none  but  that  of  Ijonjaiidn  Franklin  given  before  the 
House  of  Commons  previous  to  the  American  Revolution." 
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in  cither  of  these  endeavours,  may  be  judged  from  the 
lollowing  queries  and  answers : — 

114G.  .S'iV  ,Jume&  Graham. — "  May  I  ask  whether  your  own 
tVoling  was  not  that  some  oppression  had  heon  exercised 
towards  these  people  ? 

lii'C.  Tliomas  (Ititlirie. — "  Certainly,  I  felt  that  the  people 
were  in  most  grievous  circumstances,  heing  necessitated  to 
meet  on  the  turnpike-road  ;  and  not  only  I,  but  I  may  men- 
tion in  addition  that  ♦ho  person  who  drove  mo  in  the  gig  from 
Fianghohn  to  Canobio,  when  we  came  in  sight  of  that  con- 
gregation standing  in  the  open  air  upon  such  a  day,  and  in 
juch  a  place,  burst  into  tears,  and  asked  me,  '  Was  there  ever 
sight  seen  like  that  ?  ' 

1147.  "You  have  mentioned  that  oppression  makes  a  wise 
man  mad  :  the  fcelin;Ts  of  thi  Iriver  might  bo  one  thing  ;  but 
you,  a  luinistor  of  liio  Gospel,  would  be  very  considerably 
excited  by  seeing  whai.  you  have  described,  you  thinking  it  an 
uct  of  c,  presdion  upon  the  people  ? 

"Deep  feeling  would  be  excited.  If  you  mean  by  'excite- 
ment '  that  I  was  ready  to  break  forth  into  uij.->aitable  expres- 
sions, I  say  certainly  not.  I  felt,  when  I  saw  it,  as  if  I  could 
not  preach — I  was  so  overpowered  by  the  sight.  To  see 
my  fellow-creatures — honest,  respectable,  religious  people — 
worshipping  the  God  of  their  fathers  upon  the  turnpike-road 
was  enough  to  melt  any  man's  heart. 

ll.')0.  "  Did  you  control  your  feelings  altogether,  even  in  the 
srtcred  ordinances  which  you  administered  on  that  occasion  ? 

"I  can  say,  with  as  full  sincerity  as  ever  I  spoke  a  word 
in  all  my  life,  that  most  entirely  I  controlled  them  on  tbut 
occasion  ;  and,  since  you  ask  me  what  were  my  feelings,  I  will 
add  tl"\t  I  felt  the  deepest  regret  that  a  nobleman  so  kind  and 
generous  as  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  should  have  been  led  to 
put  himself  in  a  position,  as  I  thought,  injurious  to  his  own 
standing  in  the  country.  I  cannot  say  it  was  anger,  but 
sorrow  and  regret  more  than  any  other  feeling. 

1151.  "Did    you    rostriun    all    exprt.'^sion    of  that    feelmg 
directly  or  indirectly,    in   the    sacred   ordinances  -which   you 
dispensed  ? 

"Yes,  most  certainly, 

1152.  "Did  you  i.jt  at  all  allude  to  the  circumstance^  under 
which  that  congregation  was  assembled,  and  wb'uu  yere  so 
peculiar  ? 

"  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  made  no  peculiar  allusion 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  congregation.     I  may  have  prayed 
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for  people  under  trials ;  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I 
made  no  particular  allusion  ;  for  I  resolved  that  if  I  could  ever 
restrain  myself,  I  was  to  do  it  tbcn. 

1158.  "Do  you  recollect  wbat  tbo  subject  of  your  discourse 
was  ? 

"  No,  I  really  do  not.  Allow  mo  to  say  tbat  I  am  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  bavo  a  short  memory  for  texts,  and  often 
forgot  the  subjects  of  my  discourses  in  a  short  time  after. 

1154.  "That  was  a  memorable  occasion,  as  described  in 
your  letter  ;■•  so  raomorablo  as  not  to  have  been  forgotten 
easily.  Do  you  still  say  that  you  have  no  recollection  of 
Iho  subject-matter  of  your  discourse  to  that  congregation  under 
■circumstances  so  peculiar  and  not  to  bo  forgotten  ? 

"  Most  entirely,  and  for  this  reason, — I  went  there  resolved 
lo  preach  the  Gospel,  and  nothing  but  the  Gospel.  I  went 
there  with  the  feeling  that  if  I  had  a  discourse  thai/  might  have 
appeared  to  refer  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  or  to  the  circum- 
stances of  those  people,  I  would  have  rejected  it  on  that  very 
account. 

1155.  "  "Without  reference  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  was  it 
!iot  quite  possible,  and  even  natural,  to  have  referred  to  people, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  labouring  under  oppression  and 
wrong  ? 

"I  would  not  have  done  it,  because  I  might  have  been 
misrepresented  or  misunderstood. 

11 50.  "  You  say  you  have  forgotten  what  your  sermon 
was  ? 

"Most  entirely.  I  have  not  the  most  remote  recollection 
of  it. 

1157.  "  In  your  preachings  you  make  a  more  lively  impres- 
sion upon  those  who  hear  you  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  those 
who  heard  you  may  recollect  more  distinctly  what  the  subject 
of  that  discourse  was  ? 

"Very  likely.  I  may  explain,  as  you  seem  to  bo  surprised, 
so  forgetful  am  I  of  that,  that  I  have  twice  in  one  twelvemonth 
preached  from  the  same  text,  and  never  known  it  till  I  Avas  told 
it  by  the  people. 

1259.  "You  claiming  sites  for  the  Free  Church  upon  the 
great  and  general  principle  of  toleration,  are  you  of  opinion 
that  that  toleration  ought  to  extend,  and  would  extend,  if 
pushed  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  to  the  granting  of  sites 
lor  Roman  Catholic  chapels  ? 

*  Mr.  Guthrie  had  read  to  the  Committee  the  letter  of  4th  February, 
lSi4,  which  we  have  quoted. 
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"I  would  grant  ft  site  to  a  Miihomodan — to  any  man  who 
desired  to  worship  God  according  to  his  conscionco. 
12G!).  "  Jew  or  Mivhumedun  ? 

"  YOM. 

126-1.  Mr.  G.  W.  Unpc.—^'  Or  idolater? 

"Yes;  I  havo  no  ri^lit  to  stand  botwoon  a  man  and  his  God. 
whatever  that  God  may  be. 

120(>.  Mr.  Fox  Manh'. — "It  would  not  at  all  deter  them 
from  doing  their  best,  and  taking  every  means  in  their  power  to 
convert  the  Jew,  Mahomedan,  or  Idolater? 

"  Certainly  not,  I  think  it  would  bo  ono  way  of  preventing 
that  conversion  to  refuse  them." 

The  Committee  reported  on  the  Otli  of  July,  1847. 
The  report,  which  was  luianimous,  concludea  with  ihesc 
words: — "The  compulsion  to  worship  in  the  open  air  with- 
out a  church  is  a  grievous  hardship  inflicted  on  innocent 
parties;  and  while  your  Conimitloe  id)stain  from  judging 
the  motives  which  have  led  either  to  the  Secession,  or  the 
refusal  of  sites,  they  hope  that  every  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint may  be  .spot>dily  removed  \i\  the  \v)luntary  act  of 
those  whose  property  gives  them  tlio  means  of  redressing 
a  grievance,  and  of  thereby  eoncil'ating  the  goodwill  of 
a  large  body  of  their  countrymen." 

For  a  considerable  time,  however,  the  grievance  in 
various  places  remained  unredressed.  In  tlie  following 
year,  for  example,  while  Mr.  Guthrie  was  at  IJallater  in 
Aberdeenshire,  laid  aside  from  work,  the  Free  Church 
congregation  there,  to  whom  a  site  was  still  denied, 
had  to  meet  at  a  distance  from  the  village  in  a  low 
thatched  shed  on  a  bare  hillside.  "  We  are  still  worship- 
ing in  the  sheep-cot  here,"  he  wrote  from  Ballater  on 
22nd  July,  1848.  "  I  am  sure  the  Continent  and  Ireland 
might  teach  these  site-refusers  that  there  are  worse 
subjects  of  controversy  than  the  Free  Kirk,  and  worse 
people  to  deal  with  than  us.  It  would  do  them  a  world  of 
good  if  they  had  for  some  four-and-tweuty  hours  only  a 
tasting  of  the  cup  which  God  is  giving  other  nations  to 
drink." 


PEACE. 
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The  8itc-rcfusinf»  proprietors,  one  after  nnothcr,  gave 
way,  and  soino  of  tluMii  had  the  mugnunimity,  in  doing 
BO,  to  confess  their  inistakc.  Wiion  it  liecunie  evident 
that  lime  alono  was  wanted  to  bring  the  others  round, 
Mr.  Guthrio  resolutely  opposed  any  further  appeal  to  the 
Legislature. 

"  CoRSToupiiiNE,  Vlth  Jauudrii,  1S19, 

'*....!  wont  into  town  on  Tuoailuy  to  a  mi'eting  oi'  tbo  Site 
Cornmitteo,  at  Mr.  Ilog's  spocial  roquust.  Tbo  point  was — Shall 
wo  /,'o  to  Parliiiinont  and  agitate  the  country  this  session  on 
the  question  ?  Thoro  was  a  pretty  long  and  keen  discussion. 
Bogg  is  always  for  keeping  the  pot  lioiiing.  Wo  divided  : — Foi 
continuing  agitation,  CiindliHh  and  Begg,  '2  ;  Against,  and  for  a 
pause  to  leave  the  sitti-rot'users  time  to  conio  quietly  round. 
Hog,  Eiirle  Monteith,  Diiiilop,  Brown  Douglas,  Dv-Cunningliam, 
and  Uiyseii,  G.  I  am  to  go  to  no  more  such  meetings  ;  hut  it 
was  a  strong  and  needful  case.  I  will  not  aj>pear  in  (Uiuvch 
Courts  ;  hut  I  told  Cunningham  to  tell  them  that  the  time  is 
now  come  when,  if  some  of  our  ministers  are  made  of  such 
dour  metal  that  their  swords  will  not  heat  into  ])loughshar('S, 
their  swords  must  be  sheathed.  Wo  have  fought  long  enough: 
let  us  spend  the  rest  of  our  days  ploughing  and  sowing."  (7V> 
his  sister  Jane.) 

At  leiigtli,  in  LSd'i,  ])r.  Gutlirie  Avas  able  to  say, 
from  the  Moderiitor's  chair  of  the  General  Assembly, 
"  Wo  have  outlived  persecution.  Our  conduct  luis 
proved  that  wo  are  not  the  agitators,  and  demagogues, 
und  disturbers  of  the  peace,  that  some  people  were  weak 
enough  to  think,  and  sonic  who  knew  better  were  wicked 
(uiough  to  say,  wc  would  be.  Wo  have  lived  down  these 
calumnies.  .  .  .  These  pcrseciitions  were  not  very  agree- 
able, certainly, — not  very  consonant  to  Scripture — but  I  am 
very  happy  to  say  now  that  they  are  almost  all  past.  No 
doubt,  I  did  read  the  other  day  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a 
landed  proprietor  to  a  tenant  who  had  given  house-room 
to  one  of  our  evangelists,  which  contained  this  remark- 
able postscript,  '  Honour  the  king,  and  bate  the  Free 
Kirk,' — but  I  rejoice  to  think  that  tliese  things  are  at  an 
end.      The    exception    proves  the  rule ;   and   by-and-by 
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such  pnrttps  will  bo  nuinbnrod  with  tlioso  monstrous  rroii- 
turoH,  of  which,  happily  for  us,  our  eurth  contains  notiiiiig 
but  th»^  bones  !  " 

Tho  cases  were,  no  doubt,  except ionul,  where  the  out- 
goiiij^  njinistcrs  were  denied  a  spijt  of  ground  on  whi(;h 
to  build  churche.s  for  their  flocks,  or  nuinscs  for  their 
families.  Tho  larger  number  of  them  were,  within  the 
first  year,  provided  with  churches  of  a  more  or  less  sub- 
stantial kind  (no  fewer  Mian  live  hundred  having  been 
run  up  before  3Iay,  184nj  ;  but,  for  country  ministers, 
domestic  privations  were  inevitable  in  tho  case  of  almost 
all. 

"1  have  been  a  country  minister  myself,"  siiid  ^Ir. 
Guthrie,  when  the  day  of  trial  was  cloho  at  hand,  "and  J 
know  well  what  country  ministers  will  have  to  suffer. 
They  have  families  for  whom  it  was  difHcult  enough  t(t 
provide  before,  but  for  whom  it  will  be  ten  times  more 
diflieult  to  provide  now.  Tliey  will  be  compellod  to  leav(! 
comforts  to  which  many  of  them  have  been  accustomed 
from  their  earliest  year-,  and  homes  dear  because  of 
nature's  beauties — for  there  is  many  a  lovely  nuuiso  in 
Scotland — but  far  dearer  because  of  many  a  tender  assoeia- 
tion."  It  was  when  the  country  minister  returned  to  liis 
distant  parisli  from  the  stir  of  the  metropolis — tlie  excite- 
ment of  a  great  event,  in  whicli  he  had  been  an  actor, 
now  over — that  he  had  to  face  the  stern  realities  of  his 
position.  That  "Quitting  the  ]\Ianse,"  to  which  Mr. 
Guthrie  alluded,  forms  the  subject  of  a  historic  al  picture 
by  Sir  George  Harvey,  in  the  National  Gallery  at  Edin- 
burgh. Tho  minister,  sad  but  resolute,  leads  forth  from 
the  door  of  his  manse  an  aged  mother,  her  tottering  form 
leaning  heavily  on  his  arm,  as  she  descends  the  familiar 
steps.  His  wife,  immediately  behind,  turns  the  key  for 
the  last  time  in  the  door ;  and  by  her  side  stands  the 
eldest  child,  a  girl,  into  whose  eyes  the  tears  have  started 
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a8  sho  8('os  tho  llowcrs  around  llu!  porcli,  and  thinks  who 
■will  train  thoni  no  ninn-.  Tho  younj^cr  chihlrcn  farry 
thoir  liltlo  liou.schohl  pots — toys  and  ciij^od  l)ird — and, 
when  they  soo  tho  gioy-luu'rcd  ohlors  and  Madilcnod 
parishioners  who  cdustor  round  tho  doorstops,  wonder 
what  it  ull  moans.  Tho  curt  wliich  convoys  tho  I'urnituro 
ot'  tho  manso  is  soon  passing  tho  old  cliurch  in  tho  dis- 
tance, whih;  .1  huniblo  vchich)  awaits  tho  family  at  the 
gate.  A  westering  sun  and  far-off  moorland  comj)lete  a 
picture  which  will  tell  to  future  generations  a  touching 
tale,  and  go  home  to  many  u  Scottish  heart. 

A  fancy  picture,  no  doubt,  but  one  founded  on  stern 
fact.  "I  remember,"  said  Mr.  Guthri(>,  "passing  a 
manse  on  a  moonlight  night,  with  a  minister  who  had 
left  it  for  the  cause  of  truth.  No  liglit  shone  from 
tho  house,  and  no  smoke  arose.      Pointing  to  it  in  the 


moonlight,    I    sjid,    '()!),    mv    friend,    it    was 


nobli 


thing  to  leave  that  manso.'  '  Ah  !  yes,*  ho  r.'])lied,  '  bat 
for  all  that,  it  was  a  bitter  thing.  I  shall  never  forget 
tho  night  I  left  that  house  till  I  am  laid  in  tlie  grave. 
When  I  saw  my  wife  and  children  go  forth  in  tho 
gloaming,  when  I  saw  them  for  the  last  time  leave  our 
own  (h)or,  and  when  in  tho  dark  I  was  loft  alone,  with 
none  but  my  God ;  and  when  1  had  to  take  watei-  to 
quench  the  lire  on  my  own  hearth,  and  put  out  the 
candle  in  my  own  hou?e,  and  turn  the  key  against 
mj'sclf  and  my  wife  and  my  little  ones,  I  bless  God  for 
the  grace  which  was  given  me,  but  may  lie  in  His  mercy 
grant  that  such  a  night  I  may  never  again  see.'  " 

Their  manses  thus  abandoned,  many  country  ministers 
had  no  resource  but  to  huddle  their  families  into  some 
vacant  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  transpoi't- 
ing  them  to  tiie  nearest  town,  incur  expenses  they 
were  little  able  to  bear,  as  well  as  serious  difhculty 
and  fatigue  in  their  discharge  of  pastoral  duty.  The 
whole   circumstances   of  the   case    therefore,  seemed    to 
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necessitate  an  immediate  effort  to  \  ^ovide  manseg  as 
well  as  churches ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  recorded  to 
the  honour  of  the  Disruption  ministers  that,  though  a 
committee  was  formed  for  inaugurating  a  manse  fund  so 
early  as  May,  1814,  these  men  themselves  unseliishly 
laid  an  arrest  upon  it,  resolving  that,  until  the  Church's 
necossarv  machinery  was  all  in  working  order,  they  would 
not  allow  their  personal  comfort  to  be  consulted. 

That  year,  1844-45  (the  second  of  the  Church's  ex- 
istence), was  signalised  by  the  School  IJuilding  Fund 
scheme,  for  which  £50,000  was  raised  through  the 
exertions;  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Macdonald  (now  Dr.  Mac- 
donald),  and  by  the  College  Building  Fund,  which 
realized  £20,000  more.  The  five  great  missionary 
schemes  of  the  Churcli  wove  by  this  time  in  vigorous 
operation;  and  the  Sustcntation  Fund,  which  in  18-i;{-44 
auiountod  to  £G1,000,  Iiad  increased  in  1844-45  to 
£7(),000.  Ere  the  second  year  of  the  Free  Church's 
existence  closed,  her  adlicronts  had  raised  £697,000 ; 
one  groat  effort  more,  and  the  external  framcv.'ork  of  the 
Free  Chxirch  would  bo  complete.  "Dv  building  manses," 
said  Mr.  Guthrie,  "you  will  complete  our  ecclesiastical 
machinery,  and  give  the  Free  Church  a  pormanence  in 
the  country  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess.  Some 
one,  a  foe  to  our  Church,  .said  to  a  friend  of  mine  in 
Glasgow,  '  Well,  we  had  some  hoj'ie  you  would  all  go  to 
pieces,  :'rd  be  driven  out  to  sea  after  the  Disruption. 
When  Ave  saw  you  build  churches,  we  had  less  hope ;  when 
wo  saw  you  build  schools,  we  had  less  still ;  but  when  you 
have  built  your  manses  you  will  have  dropped  your 
anchor,  and  there  will  1)(>  no  driving  ^-ou  out.'  " 

Accordingly,  in  Jlay,  1845,  it  was  r  ^solved  to  raise  a 
central  fund  for  this  pui'pose.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  at 
once,  and  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ultimately,  was 
the  lowest  sum  that  could  be  deemed  adequate.  To  ask 
all  this  from  a  community  whose  liberality  had,  durinjr 


*  This  expression  siiffu;oHff'il  tlio  iiloa  of  a  clover  oarie  ituro  of  Mr. 
Gutluie  by  Iho  late  Kev.  Wiillnce  Diincim,  ol  I'tchUs.  'Ilie  stalwart 
"licgfiar-iiian"  is  lepnsenteJ,  dtalf  in  hand,  carrying  the  'iianses  of  the 
Free  Church  on  Lis  back. 
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the  two  previous  years,  been  taxed  as  it  had  never  been 
before,  was  a  bold  resolve,  and  one  of  which  Mr.  Guthrie 
himself  almost  dreaded  the  result.  "  I  fear,"  he 
said,  *•  that  Mr.  Macdonald  has  left  the  field  some- 
thing like  that  which  two  Irishmen  came  upon  one 
day.  '  Saw  ye  ever  a  field  like  ^his  ? '  asked  Pat. 
'nothing  but  a  stalk  here  and  a  stalk  there!'  'Sure,' 
said  the  other,  '  I've  seen  one  far  worse ;  I've  seen  a 
field  with  a  stidk  here  and  no  stalk  there  at  all  I '  "  But 
the  men  who  presided  over  the  finances  of  the  Free  Church 
had  struck  a  rich  and  apparently  inexhaustible  vein  of 
generosity,  and  they  knew  that  the  people  who  loved 
their  ministers,  and  honoured  them  for  the  sacrifices  thev 
had  made,  would  respond  to  this  fresh  appeal. 

The  one  essential  requisite  for  the  success  of  the  Manse 
Fund   Scheme   was   a   man   who   could   work   it ;    who. 
with    a    large  and  tender  heart,  could  plead   the   cause 
with  the  people  in  such  a  way  as  to  rouse  their  enthu- 
siasm, and,  by  a  winning  manner  in  private,  draw  fortli 
their  generosity.     That  man  was  found  in  ^Ir.  Guthrie. 
The  choice  was  due  to  the  sagacity  of  Dr.  Chahrers.     "It 
was  no  office  I  sought  myself,"  he  said  at  Glasgow,  when 
addressing  the  first  pulilic  meeting  on  the  scheme,  "  I 
would  much  rather  have  stayed  at  home  with  my  own 
fiock  and  my  own  family  :   I  have  had  enough  of  speak- 
ing, and  travelling,  and  fighting,  and  I  am  tired  of  it ; 
and  were  it  not  that  I  liave  reason  to  believe  that  I  am 
the  last  'big  beggar-man'*  you  will  ever  see,  and  were  it 
not   that  the  cause   has    all    my   sympathy   and    deepest 
interest,    I   would    not    luive   imdertaken   this   work.     I 
would    have    been    happy   had    the    Church    cliosen    one 
better  fitted  for  it  than  myself;   but  I  am  sure  that  in  one 
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respect  no  man  coulc";  be  better  fitted,  for  if  I  have  not  a 
head,  I  have  at  least  a  lieart  for  the  work." 

Apart,  however,  from  his  natural  qualifications,  there 
were  circumsti'.ncos  which  gave  him  a  special  preparation 
for  this  service.  Not  only,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
had  he  witnessed  something  of  the  hardships  which  site- 
refusing  entailed,  but  ho  had  come  into  contact  in 
various  other  ways  with  the  privations  his  country 
brethren  and  their  families  were  enduring.  It  was  witli 
pain  to  himself  he  had  seen  these ;  but,  as  the  event 
proved,  with  no  small  advantage  to  his  clients.  A  fire 
was  kindled  witliin  him  which  would  not  lot  him  rest,  and 
it  glowed  in  the  earnest  appeals  he  delivered  all  over 
the  land. 
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•'  Some  of  you,"  ho  saifl,  in  the  Genersil  Assembly  of  1815, 
"  may  hiive  read  in  the  H7/h('.s.s  an  account  of  the  death  ol 
Mr.  iiaird,  the  minister  of  Cockburnspath  ;  a  man  of  piety,  a 
man  of  science,  a  man  of  amiable  dispo?ition,  and  of  the  kindest 
heart ;  a  man  dealt  most  unkindly  by  ;  though  he  would  not 
have  done  a  cruel  or  unjust  thing  to  the  meanest  of  C'od's  crea- 
tures. I  was  asked  to  go  and  preach  for  a  collection  in  aid  of  his 
manse  last  winter.  He  left  one  of  the  loveliest  manses  in  Scot- 
land. Ho  might  have  lived  in  comfort  in  Dunbar,  seven  or  eight 
miles  away,  but  what  was  to  become  of  his  people "?  '  No.' 
said  Mr.  Ijaird,  'be  the  consc(iuences  what  they  may,  I  shuU 
stand  by  my  own  people.' 

"I  went  out  last  winter  and  found  him  in  a  mean  cottage, 
consisting  of  two  rooms,  a  '  but  and  a  ben,'  with  a  cellar-tike 
closet  below,  and  a  garret  above.  Night  came,  and  I  asked 
where  I  was  to  sleep.  He  showed  me  a  closet ;  the  walls  wore 
damp,  no  fire  could  be  put  in  it.  I  looked  horrified  at  the 
place,  but  there  was  no  better.  '  Now,' said  I  to  Mr.  Bainl, 
'  where  are  you  to  sleep  '?  '  '  Come,'  said  he,  '  and  I  will  show 
you.'  Ho  h"  climbed  a  sort  of  trap  stair  and  got  up  to  tlio 
garret,  and  there  was  the  minister's  study,  with  a  chair,  a  table 
and  a  ilock  bed.  A  few  inches  above  were  the  slates  of  the 
roof,  without  any  covering,  and  as  white  with  hoar  frost  within 
as  they  were  white  with  snow  without.  When  he  came  down 
the  next  morning  after  a  sleepless  night,  I  asked  him  how  he 
hud  been,  and  he  tolJ  me  he  had  never  closed  an  eye  from 
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the  cold.     His  very  orcath  on  the  blaukets  was  frozen  as  hard 
as  the  ice  outside.     I  say  that  man  lies  in  a  martyr's  grave."' 

After  Mr.  Guthrie  had  agreed  to  undertake  the  Mitnse 
Fund  Mission,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  north  of  ScotUind. 
-'I  was  not  in  Sutherland,"  he  said,  "collecting  monej', 
but  I  was  in  Sutherland  collecting  that  which  made 
money  ;  having  gathered  in  that  county  some  striking 
as  well  as  some  painful  illustrations  of  the  necessity  that 
there  was  for  such  a  scheme."  He  had  for  his  companion 
on  this  occasion  the  late  Rev.  D.  Carment,  of  Rosskceu. 

"  Lairg.  25/ A  June,  1845. 

"  I  went  last  evening  to  see  the  tent  where  our  people 
worship,  and  have  worshipped  since  the  Disruption.  It  is 
situated  in  a  beautiful  hollow  in  the  mountain  above  the 
village. 

"  Yestp:'day  we  got  to  Bonar  Bridge,  which  crosses  a  narrow- 
point  of  the  Dornoch  Firth,  about  one  o'clock.  "We  had  sent 
word  the  day  before  that  we  would  preach  ;  so  wo  went  with 
the  Free  Church  minister,  Gustavus  Aird,  off  to  the  church. 
Mr.  Carment  first  discoursed  about  p.n  hour  in  Gaelic,  and  then 
I  another  hour,  in  English.  I  am  making  nothing  of  the 
Gaelic,  and  was  quite  ashamed  the  other  day  in  Invcrgordon 
to  observe  that  the  very  cows  understand  it,  and  I  don't  ! 
Carment  is  amused  with  my  patience  in  sitting  for  hours  and 
hearing  Gaelic — I  sat  at  the  '  Men's '  meeting  for  four  hours, 
and  heard  nothing  else.  I  just  sit  and  study  the  faces  of  the 
people,  and  from  Garment's  use  now  and  then  of  a  proper 
name,  and  their  faces,  I  sometimes  make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess 
of  what  he  is  about. 

"  Close  l)y  the  Free  Church  at  Criech  I  saw  an  interesting 
place, — the  rock  under  whose  shadow,  and  the  lake  by  whose 
side,  the  people  worshipped  God  for  more  than  two  years, 
summer  and  winter,  no  less  than  thirty  years  ago.  A  Moderate 
was  intruded  :  the  people  took  up  their  bibles  and  left  the 
church  empty.  The  Secedors  bad  not  penetrated  these  High- 
land fastnesses,  nor  was  there  any  Free  Chnirh  then  to  help 
them ;  so  they  met  under  this  rock,  and  the  '  Men '  conducted 
their  services  for  two  years  there  under  the  open  sky.  After- 
^^•ards  they  had  to  meet  in  d'll'erent  i>arts  of  the  parishes;  but 
r.ow,  lifter  thirty  years  of  reparation,  the  Di.-ruption — as  they 
call  it,  the  Blessed  hisruplimi — has  brought  them  together 
again  in  the  Free  Church."     {Tu  Mrs.  Gitlliru.) 
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"ToNOUE  Inn,  26M //<«<•,  184.5. 

"I  intended  to  have  entertained  yoii  with  another  despatch  to- 
morrow, not  supposing  that  I  would  tind  time  to  write  one  to- 
day, or  rather  this  morning — for  it  is  morning  still,  and  ^Ir. 
Garment,  honest  man  (who  is  standing  out  well  and  in  groat 
good  spirits,  and  is  the  best  of  company,  full  of  pious,  pungent, 
aad  witty  observations),  is  still  in  bed. 

"  When  wo  came  in  sight  of  this  place,  Ben  Loyal  was 
singularly  beautiful.  I  wished  Miss  Fanny  Stoddart  *  to  have 
seen  it,  if  she  would  have  ventured  to  touch  it.  Spots  of  sun- 
shine, breaking  through  the  windows  of  the  clouds,  chased  each 
other  up  the  mountain  as  they  hurried  on  to  the  skies.  Here, 
a  Hood  of  golden  light  streamed  down  on  tho  calm  waters, 
while  yonder,  the  sunbeams,  making  their  way  through  the  mist, 
poured  a  silver  glory  on  rock  and  headland.  I  never  all  my 
days  saw  anything  so  beautiful ; — it  passed  painting. 

"  I  had  intended  to  have  breakfasted  with  the  aged  ministrr 
here,  who,  on  my  sending  him  notice  of  our  arrival,  came 
last  night  to  see  us.  Ho  lives  with  his  son,  who  is  his 
assistant  and  successor,  in  a  bedroom  in  tho  parish  school- 
master's house.  Ho  is  seventy-five  years  rid — very  asthmatic. 
His  son  is  ill  of  «  bilious  fever,  and  ho  aimself  has  sutlerud 
so  from  the  exposure  of  last  night,  that  a  boy  has  just  come, 
riding  through  a  hurricane  of  wind  and  rain,  to  say  that 
Mr.  jMcKenzie  will  not  be  able  to  receive  me  to  breakfast.  Hi;^ 
family  live  forty  miles  away,  about  Thurso.  He  pays  for  their 
accommodation  there  .£35  per  year.  His  manse  (former  one, 
I  mean)  is  just  ni,  hand — the  finest,  save  Arbirlot,  I  have  almost 
seen — and  now  tho  old  man  rents  a  bedi'oom  and  bed-closet 
in  his  parish  at  four  shillings  a  week.  His  family  have  had 
possession  of  the  manse  for  nearly  a  cen+ury,  and  ho  him- 
self has  spent  several  hundred  pounds  in  improving  it.  The 
people  here  are  all  Free  Church,  save  a  few  big  farmei's 

"  P.S. — I  have  just  returned  from  seeing  Mr.  McKenzio. 
The  way  to  his  home  is  along  tho  arm  of  the  sea,  out  to  the 
Northern  Ocean.  The  day  was  fierce,  with  wind  and  rain 
beating  hard  in  my  face.  After  passing  the  beautiful  maii^;o 
which  lie  had  left,  a  mile  or  two  further  on  I  found  the  uld 
man's  shelter,  in  a  mean  cottage  Fchool-house  under  the  lee  ol 
a  heather  hill.  TJeftu'e  the  filthy  doorway  there  stood  a  broken 
cart  and  a  black  peat-stack,  not  a  flower  adorning  it.  There 
is  a  '  but  and  a  ben,'  with  a  small  bed-closet  oil' it.  In  the  end 
with  tho  closet  the  minister  is  sheltered. 

*  A  pi  fit  (J  mpinler  of  a  family  with  whom  Dr.  Guthrie  was  iiiti- 
mulcly  UL'iiiKiintid. 
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"I  bad  just  time  to  learn  that  the  livelong  night  he  had 
licen  very  ill,  when  I  stepped  into  a  mean  apartment,  which 
is  dining-room,  library,  bedroom,  and  all ;  and  there,  beyond 
the  bed,  sat  the  old  man,  half  dressed,  in  a  high-backed  black 
chair,  over  which  his  grey  locks  were  falling,  he  himself  deep- 
buried  in  the  sleep  of  exhausted  nature.  I  stepped  up  to  him, 
but  he  stirred  not.  I  stood  for  a  while,  and  looked  on  the 
touching  picture,  thinking,  oh  !  if  I  had  any  of  the  men  here 
who  are  persecuting  our  poor  Free  Church,  surely  they  would 
be  moved  by  such  a  sight  as  this ;  then,  stealing  across  the 
lloor,  I  pushed  open  the  closot-door,  r^.nd  found  his  son  stretched 
on  his  sick-bed,  all  the  worse  from  hearing  througli  the  long 
night,  while  unable  to  relieve  them,  his  ikther's  sufferings.  I 
stayed  for  a  minute  or  two  with  the  son,  who  was,  amid  it 
all,  thankful  that  he  did  not  lie  on  that  fever-bed  a  renegade, — 
that  his  conscience  and  his  father's  were  at  peace. 

"Every  daisy  on  the  road  had  its  cup  closed  ;  and  surely, 
thought  I,  if  God  in  this  storm  so  protects  these  little  flowers, 
He'll  not  desert  these  two  faithful  servants — the  venerable  old 
man  and  a  son  worthy  of  his  sire.  I  confess  when,  on  mj^ 
return,  I  again  passed  the  manse,  and  looked  on  its  smooth 
lawn,  and  chimneys,  and  neat,  trim  walks,  I  felt  my  corruption 
rising."     i^To  Mrs.  Guthrie.) 

Both  the  ^McKcnzies  of  Tonfijue  died  shortly  thereafter. 
When  the  anjiounceinont  was  made  in  the  General  As- 
scmhly,  iSIr.  Gutlirie  said,  "  I  wish  to  bear  my  humble 
testimony  to  the  worth  of  these  men — I  should  rather  say 
to  the  worth  of  these  martyrs  for  those  n^reat  principles 
for  which  W'c  abandoned  onr  earthlv  all.  I  fancy  most  of 
the  members  of  this  House  are  aware  that  I  had  the  pain — 
the  exquisite  pain — and  I  must  at  the  same  time  say  the 
very  high  privilege — of  seeing  that  noble  father,  and  his 
no  less  noble  son,  witnessing  under  the  most  afPecting 
circumstances  a  good  and  blessed  confession.  I  shall 
never  forget  to  my  dying  day  the  scene  which  I  witnessed 
at  Tongue." 

^Ir.  Guthrie  returned  from  this  visit  to  the  north  full 
of  ardour  for  the  prosecution  of  his  Manse  Fund  scheme. 
Meanwhile,  the  whole  financial  arrangements,  under  tht 
unflagging   energy  of  Mr.    Robert    Paul,  the  convener, 
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and  Mr.  Meldrum,  the  vice-convener  of  the  scheme,  had 
been  made.  Seven  hundred  manses  were  needed ;  the 
original  sum  aimed  at  for  the  Central  Fund  being 
£50,000  to  meet  present  necessities  and  £100,000 
ultimately.  This  Central  Fund  was  not  to  supersede 
but  to  stimulate  and  supplement  congregational  effort. 
Each  congregation  was  to  receive  from  it  a  grant  ol 
£200 ;  the  cost  of  their  manses  over  and  above  that  sum 
to  be  raised  by  local  exertion.  Subject  to  exceptions  in 
cases  of  particular  hardship,  the  ministers  of  Highland 
parishes  were  to  be  the  first  participators  ;  next  those  in 
the  LoAvland  country  parishes ;  then  those  in  the  small 
towns ;  and,  lastly,  those  who,  like  Mr.  Guthrie  himself, 
lived  in  the  large  towns. 

The  Central  Fund  was  to  be  raised  from  the  middle 
and  upper  classes  alone.  "  Five  pounds  is  our  lowest 
subscription,"  said  Mr.  Guthrie,  *' but  don't  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  you  are  only  to  give  £5.  Dr. 
Chalmers  said  that  if  every  household  gave  one  poiiny  a 
week  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  we  should  luivi 
funds  sufficient  for  all  our  purposes  ;  and  a  great  many 
people  ran  away  with  the  idea  of  the  one  penny,  and 
never  gave  more  !  My  minimum,  then,  is  £5 ;  and  if  any 
man  asks  me  what  is  mv  maximum,  ray  answer  is,  '  Trv 
me,  and  ril  tell  you  !  "' 

Subscribers  were  to  have  the  option  of  paying  by 
instalments,  extending  over  five  years.  Mr.  Guthrie 
attached  great  importance  to  this  provision,  and  felt  no 
delicacy  in  illustrating  its  advantages  by  his  own  case. 
He  had  (we  may  explain),  in  common  with  man}'  of  his 
brethren  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  subscribed  £100  to 
the  Manse  Fund.  "  It's  no  secret,"  he  said  in  Glasgow, 
"that  I  am  not  rich,  save  in  children;  and,  therefore, 
if  any  man  had  asked  me,  '  Mr.  Guthrie,  will  you  give 
£100,  which  you  must  pay  down  to-night  ?'  he  might  as 
well  have  asked,  '  Mr.   Guthrie,  will  you  fly  ? '     But  it 
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was  quite  another  liiiii<>'  if  a  man  came  to  mo  and 
said,  'Mr.  Guthrie,  will  you  subscrihe  £100,  and  I  will 
give  you  five  years  to  pay  it  in  't '  That  altered  the  case 
altogether.  Alter  I  had  put  down  my  name  for  the  £100, 
I  would  just  have  to  go  homo  and  consult  with  my  wife 
how  the  money  was  to  be  paid — what  luxury  must  be 
cut  off.  I  would  just  advise  you  to  get  into  this  excellent 
scrape,  and  you  will  find  a  way  to  get  out  of  it." 

He  broke  ground  on  Dth  July,  1845,  in  Glasgow. 
"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  I  showed  no  little  common  sense 
in  going  to  Glasgow  first  ;  I  understand  very  little  of 
music,  but  I  understand  enough  to  know  that  if  you  begin 
to  sing  in  a  low  key  you  ( aunot  easily  get  up  to  a  higher 
one  ;  and  it  is  with  money  as  with  music,  if  you  begin 
on  a  low  key,  you  cannot  get  up  without  great  diffi- 
culty." So  encouraging  was  the  reception  he  met  with 
in  the  capital  of  the  "West,  that  he  was  easily  p'n'suaded 
by  several  leading  Free  Churclmion  the."o  (among  whom 
we  find  Mr.  Guthrie  specially  mentioned  Professor 
Rainy,  M.D.),  to  aim  at  £100,Oob  instead  of  £00,000,  as 
originally  proposed.  The  sum  of  £10,000,  ^iubscribed 
in  the  first  three  days,  seemed  amply  to  warrant  this 
resolution.  As  he  told  the  audience  at  the  meeting  in 
the  City  Ilall,  "I  haAC  spent  three  of  the  haiipiest 
(lays  I  ever  spent  in  my  life,  in  tliis  city.  I  have  gone 
from  house  to  house  and  fiom  counting-room  to  counting- 
room,  and  I  have  found  no  C(jld  looks,  but  genuine  kind- 
ness. I  have  been  often  told,  '  Oh,  Mr.  Guthrie,  there 
is  no  use  for  making  a  speech.  We  are  quite  prepared 
for  you,  sir;  where's  your  book?*  On  ^Monday  evening 
I  wrote  to  Edinburgh,  and  next  day  I  had  a  letter  in 
\vhich  it  was  stated  that  they  were  all  guessing  at  the  sum 
I  had  got  on  ]Mon(lay,  and  what  aniount  do  you  think 
they  guessed  I  had  got  P  AVhy,  they  made  it  £1,500. 
Now  ihe  whole  sum  collected  on  IMonday,  during  one 
half-hour's  work,  was  not  £1,500,  but  the  first    single 
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sum  obtained  was  £1,500.  I  venture  to  say  you  know 
from  whom  that  cume — William  Campbell  ol  Tillie- 
chcwan." 

Between  the  0th  day  of  July,  184o,  when,  in  Glasgov , 
he  addressed  iho  first  public  meeting,  and  the  finl  uu} 
of  >''une,  i'.'^O,  when  h.;  anno;  need  the  result  to  the 
GcM'  r,il  A.s<=!Pnj.bly,  at  Edinburgh,  he  must  have  travelled 
rr  nv  llious'  ids  of  miles.  He  visited  thirteen  synods, 
fifty-ci^At  prc^!  teries,  and  several  hvmdreds  of  separate 
congregations ;  in  many  cases  preacliing  the  gospel, 
always  making  c  fervent  apjooal  of  an  hour  or  more  for 
his  manse  scheme.  In  the  more  important  places  he 
spent  the  following  day  in  making  personal  visits,  sub- 
scription-book in  hand,  to  parties  judged  likely  to  sub- 
scribe. 

"  I  commend  Mr.  Guthrie  to  vou,"  said  Mr.  Fox 
Maule,  at  a  ]Manse  Fund  meeting,  "  as  one  who,  having 
left  his  family  for  long  seasons  together,  has  wandered 
over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  and  talked  as  much  as 
would  have  killed  anj'  ordinary  man.  lie  has,  perhaps, 
subscribed  more  to  this  scheme  than  all  of  us  put 
together."  AVhen  one  couaiders  how  this  work  was  con- 
tinued by  him  day  after  day,  Aveek  after  week,  and  month 
after  month,  it  may  be  imagined  how  severe  the  strain  on 
his  nervous  system  it  involved — a  strain  seriously  in- 
creased during  three  months  of  that  period  by  the  know- 
ledge that  scarlet  fever  had  invaded  his  home,  pros- 
trating seven  children,  one  after  another.  That  year's 
eifort  loft  effects  on  his  frame  which  he  carried  to  his 
grave. 

The  speeches  which  Mr.  Guthrie  delivered  during  these 
twelve  months  would,  of  themselves,  fill  a  volume  ;  and 
although  the  main  burden  of  them  all  was  necessarily 
similar,  one  is  struck  in  reading  them  by  his  versatility, 
in  adapting  his  remarks,  pathetic  or  humorous,  to  the 
locality,  the  time,  and  the  class  he  addressed. 
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Alter  his  success  in  nhxsgow,  Mr.  Guthrie  procooded  to 
the  iiurrounding  town  .md  country  districts.  He  reported 
progress  on  2(jth  August,  LS 45,  to  u  second  meeting  of 
the  General  Assonihly  held  that  year  ut  Inverness. 

Just  heforo  going  there,  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
a  memher  of  his  congregation,  who  sought  his  counsel  in 
the  following  circumstances.  She  was  the  only  member 
of  her  family  (which  occupied  an  influential  position  in 
a  soutliern  county)  who  belonged  to  tlie  Free  ''hurch. 
While  living  in  her  own  house  in  Kdiiiburgh,  'ms-  '  ly 
could  act  an  independent  part ;  but  being  ^<av  -  a 
lengthened  visit  in  the  country  to  her  neare-i  j  hitivea, 
with  no  Free  Church  within  a  distance  o  '  ^  -n ,  -nient 
access,  she  was  in  duTiCulty  liow  to  act  on  th*  Lo  i's  diiy. 
Would  she  compromise  her  principles  by  apn  !"iin>  in  the 
family  pew  at  the  parish  church  ? 

To  estimate  aright  ]\Ir.  Guthrie's  reply,  the  reader  must 
bear  in  mind  that  at  that  date  (two  years  after  the  Dis- 
ruption) party-feeling  still  ran  very  high  in  Scotland. 

"  EDiMiiufiH,  l'6th  Aiii/i'nt,  184.5. 

*'  I  very  sincerely  sympathize  with  you  in  your  present 
deUcatc  position.  You  know  well  that  I  am  no  higot,  ami  in 
these  times  wo  should  do  all  wo  can  to  heal  the  wounds  of 
controversy,  rnd  draw  all  sound-hoarted  men  of  all  Evangelical 
denominations  together;  for,  unless  I  mis*<ike  cntirol}'  the  signs 
of  the  times,  wo  are  driving  on  one  of  two  positions — the 
endowment  of  all  (error  as  well  as  Divine  truth),  or  the 
endowment  of  none  ;  and  most  fervently  do  I  hope  and  pray 
that  the  Lord's  people  in  the  Established  Churches  both  of 
England  and  Scotland  may  get  grace  to  say  wo  will  take  no 
share  in  a  system,  lend  no  countenance  whatever  to  a  system, 
which,  in  etloct,  puts  Antichrist  on  the  same  level  with  our 
Divine  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

"  I  would  do  all  I  could  with  a  clear  conscience,  therefore,  to 
pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  of  strife  among  good  people  ;  to 
prove  that  I  did  not  deny  other  men's  Christianity,  because 
they  in  all  things  walked  not  with  me  ;  nay,  even  while  I  think 
that  th  3  Scottish  Establishment  has  greatly  failed  in  her  duty 
to  the  Head  of  the  Church,  greatly  sinned  in  the  matter  of  the 
past  controversy,  and  that  it  is  the  duly  of  Christ's  people  who 
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are  within  hor  to  como  out  of  her — still,  I  don't  on  that  account 
deny  to  her  tho  title  of  a  Church  of  Christ  ;  and  I  would  not, 
therefore,  refuse  in  ordinary  circurastaucos  to  join  in  worship 
with  her.  We  must,  however,  take  caro  that  our  good  is  not 
evil  spoken  of.  In  present  circumstances,  vwj  appearance  within 
her  walls  would  bo  made  a  bad  uso  of;  it  won, J  bo  turned 
against  that  cause  for  which  we  risked  and  left  so  much,  and 
occasion  would  be  taken  to  say  (as  is  much  tried)  that  there 
was  never  occasion  for  our  going  forth,  and  that,  in  fact,  there 
is  no  ditlerenco  between  us. 

"  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  others,  in  other  circum- 
stances, are  bound  down  by  the  same  dilliculties.  What  I  would 
advise  only  is,  that  in  case  you  go  to  worship  with  the  Ksta- 
blishod  Church,  you  should  let  it  be  distinctly  known  to  both 
parties,  in  any  way  you  judge  best,  that  you  go,  not  because 
you  are  not  a  decided  adherent  of  tho  Free  Cluirch,  but  on 
grounds  of  Christian  Catholicism.  May  the  Lord  direct  you  in 
this  and  all  other  matters,  and  give  you  daily  supplies  of  peace 
and  grace,  so  that  others  seeing  your  light  nuiy  bo  led  to 
glorify  God,  and  you  yourself  may  bo  built  up  in  every  Christian 
grace. 

"  I  am  just  about  to  set  off  for  tho  north,  else  I  had  tilled  two 
sheets  ;  and  would  have  enjoyed  to  hold  on  thus  talking  to 
you.  The  Lord,  in  the  matter  of  tho  manses,  is  blessing  us 
amazingly.  I  have  been  working  four  weeks  or  so  in  the  west ; 
save  in  Dunoon  and  llothesay,  my  labours  have  been  contined 
to  the  Synod  of  G'r.agow  and  Ayr,  and  from  that  Synod  alone 
I  will  report  at  least  £35,000  to  the  Inverness  Assembly.  I 
send  you  a  copy  of  a  speech.  May  the  Lord,  my  dear  friend, 
most  richly  bless  you  and  all  dear  to  you.  With  very  great 
affection  and  esteem,  I  commend  you  to  Him." 

From  the  spirit  of  this  letter,  it  is  manifest  that  while 
Mr.  Guthrie,  by  his  exertions  to  raise  the  Manse  Fund, 
was  then  doing  his  very  best  to  build  up  his  own  Church 
and  strengthen  her  position  in  the  land,  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  attitude  assumed  by  some  of  his 
brethren  towards  tho  Church  which  they  and  he  had 
alike  quitted.  His  sentiments  on  this  point  come  out 
still  more  unmistakably  in  another  letter  written  a  few 
months  after  the  date  of  the  above,  whilst  still  in  the 
thick  of  his  Manse  Fund  work,  and  breathing,  as  may 
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1/e  supposed,  a  purely  Free  Church  utmos])hero.  The 
proposal  to  form  an  Evangelical  Alliance  having  been 
started,  its  programme  was  taken  exception  to  by  certain 
ministers  of  the  Free  Church  because  it  was  propusrd  to 
include  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Establishment ;  and  a 
small  but  jjugnacious  minority  of  ^Ir.  Guthrie's  brethren 
attempted  to  put  the  Free  Church  into  the  odious  posi- 
tion of  standing  aloof  from  the  proposed  Alliance  on  this 
ground. 

"E7)iNm'RriH,  l^fh  Tthninry,  1840. 

•'lam  taken  up  with  our  present  awkward  position  as  to 
Evangelical  union  with  other  churches.  Next  week  wo  are  to 
have  a  conference  on  this  subject,  and  for  the  first  time  shico  I 
have  begun  my  Mauso  scheco  I  have  called  a  halt,  that  I  might 
attend  that  conl'trcnco  and  protest  against  the  dangerous, 
fatal,  and,  in  my  opinion,  as  impolitic  as  unchristian  position 
into  which  some  of  our  fierce  and  narrow-minded  men  would 
drive  us.  I  had  a  talk  with  Chalmers  about  it  at  Kirkliston, 
and  with  Candlish  to-dav. 

''First;  I  protest  against  having  my  Christian  liberty  inter- 
fered with  by ,  and  such  like,  or  by  any  Church  Court 

whatever  in  this  matter.  Secondly :  I  protest  in  toto  against  the 
uncatholic  sentiments  of  these  men,  even  as  to  the  llesiduaries.  ■= 
Thirdly  :  I  protest  against  the  rule  that  I  nmst  withdraw  myself 
from  Christian  Conmuinion  with  all  Christendom  (save  the 
ministers  and  members  of  my  own  Church)  because  I  cannot 
get  all  Christendom  to  adopt  my  views  of  the  llosiduaries.  The 
question  is  not,  will  you  iiiviU'  the  Hesiduaries  ?  but,  will  you 
withdraw  from  hoi  ling  brotherly  communion  with  all  Chris- 
tendom because  thoy  will  not  agree  at  your  request  to  exclude 
the  Residuaries  ? 

"  I  have  been  warning  my  friends  against  committing  them- 
selves to  a  false  and  uncatholic  position.  The  circumstanttes  of 
the  first  Seceders  I  have  held  up  to  them  as  an  awful  warning. 
These  good  men  rashly  declared  that  the  Established  Church 
was  little  better  than  '  a  synagogue  of  Satan.'  They  refused  to 
admit  Whitefield  into  their  pulpits  because  he  refused  to  agree 
to  their  demand  that  he  should  not  enter  the  pulpit  of  an 
Established  Church.  AVell,  the  revivals  of  Kilsyth,  &c.,  took 
nlace.     Thev  were  driven  to  choose  one  of  these  two  alterna- 
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tivoB;  either  admit  tlioy  wore  wrong  in  donouncinp  tbo  Efitftb- 
liHhmont  us  a  pyniv<,'oguo  of  Satan,  nr  doelarc  thcHO  rovivals  not 
to  1)0  maiiifostations  of  the  Spirit,  but  delusions  of  the  devil. 
I'lide,  and  i)rojudice,  and  passion  prevailed.  They  choso  the 
latter,  and  grievously  sinned.  Some  of  our  men  are  about  to 
run  the  same  course. 

"  If  these  principles  are  to  bo  adopted,  then  wo  shall  shrivel 
into  nur  own  shell,  and  boeomo  a  mere  narrow-minded,  despic- 
able sect,  having  Hung  away  adviintages  of  no  common  kind, 
and  abandoned,  I  would  say,  the  leadership  of  Evangelism  in 
this  and  other  lands.  It  is  curious  that  it  is  the  men  in  general 
who  bavo  sacrificed  nothing  for  the  Free  Church,  as  well  as 
those  who  hesitated  about  coming  out,  who  are  the  loudest  in 
their  outcry." 

When  Mr.  Guthrie  rrachcrl  Inverness,  ho  nnnouncctl  to 
the  General  Assembly  which  met  tliere  in  August,  181"j, 
tluit  from  the  western  districts  of  Scotland  alone  he  hud 
obtained  subscriptions  for  the  !Manse  Fund  to  the  amount 
of  £"}7,(i'"i0.  During  the  following  months  of  September, 
October,  November,  and  ])eoember,  he  visited  the  Synods 
of  jMoray,  Hoss,  Aberdeen,  Perth,  and  Angus.  Ileaching 
Edinburgh  at  length,  he  addressed,  on  11th  December, 
lS4r),  an  enthusiastic  audience  of  4,000  people  in  the 
vast  low-roofed  luill  at  Canonmills,  whete  the  first  Free 
Church  Assembly  had  met : — 

"  I  bavo  no  fear  for  the  ultimate  result  of  our  movement," 
he  said.  "  I  saw  three  hundred  n  inisters  within  these  walls 
sign  away  their  earthly  all,  and  c\ar  then  I  did  not  believe 
that  God  would  desert  His  own  servants.  I  felt  then,  as  I  do 
now,  that,  beg  who  may,  under  God,  the  band  that  signed  that 
Deed  of  Demission  never  will  beheld  out  for  the  world's  cold 
ch  irity,  and  that  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  these  men 
God  will  be  a  Father. 

"  I  call  upon  the  people  of  Edinburgh  to  do  their  duty  to 
these  noble  men  and  to  this  noble  cause.  I  have  been  blamed 
for  being  too  urgent  in  this  matter.  It  may  be  ;  but  let  those 
who  saj'  this,  remember  where  I  have  stood;  let  them  re- 
member what  I  have  seen ;  I  would  not  envy  the  man  who, 
having  had  the  same  opportunities  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  would  not  be  as  urgent  and  as  importunate.  Had  they 
tntered,  as  I  have  done,  the  Highland  but — had  they  stood  on  its 
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clay  floor,  and  uiulor  itn  black  rafters,  and  seun  tho  man  of  (ioil 
liviiif,'  in  u  nioro  hovel-  hud  they  heard  tho  trcndilin^'  voice  of 
tho  father  tell  that  the  hint  time  he  iiad  Keen  his  children  they 
(lid  not  know  him,  he  had  heen  so  lon;^'  awiiy  from  them — hiul 
thoy  Hoen  the  father  who  told  mo  his  liiHt  work  ovcriiij^'lit  was 
to  stop  np  the  openin<,'8  through  which  the  wild  winds  blow 
upon  the  conch  of  his  dying  child — liiid  they  seen  those 
things,  tbey  would  not  have  blamed  mo  for  being  too  importu- 
nate. 

"  Sir,  I  could  stand  tho  beating  of  the  tompost  of  oppresHion, 
did  it  beat  oidy  on  my  own  head  ;  but  to  see  tto  hectic  lliisb 
on  a  child's  cheek — to  see  the  withering  of  a  sore  consumjition 
— to  carry  to  the  grave  tho  mother  of  a  miin's  own  chililnn  — 
to  como  back  from  the  churchyard  to  hush  tho  wail  of  a 
motherless  infant,  crying  for  a  mother  •who  was  no  longer  on 
oarth — those  aro  trying  atllictions,  and  that  is  wiiat  ht)me  oJ 
our  homeless  and  houseless  ministers  have  had  to  bear.  May 
that  right  hand  wither  when  1  desert  my  brethren!" 

At  the  closo  of  tlie  mooting:,  Mr.  Guthrie  intiiuatod 
that  nearly  £80,000  of  tho  £100,000  uiinod  at  hud  boon 
subscribed.  No  wonder  that  sueli  a  result,  in  so  short  a 
time,  excited  much  surprise  and.  mucli  tliauksyiviny. 

"  On  the  Sunday  immediately  preceding  tho  great  Miinse 
Meeting  at  Canonmills,"  writes  Hugh  I\Iiller,  in  the  Il'/7»c.v.s  ol 
2Uh  December,  1815,  "  there  sat  in  Mr.  Guthrie's  church  in 
Edinburgh,  in  the  forefront  of  tho  gallery,  immediatily  oiiposito 
tho  pulpit,  a  pale,  spare  little  man,  marked  chiefly  by  a  (juick, 
watchful  oye,  who  seemed  very  attentive  to  the  discourse,  and 
who,  judging  from  appearances,  must  have  been  piuticularly 
struck  by  at  least  one  of  tho  announcements  made  by  the 
preacher.  Ho  had  been  leaning  slightly  l)a<'kAvards,  until 
nearly  tho  close  of  tho  service,  in  the  easy  attitude  of  a  piTsoii 
accustomed  to  listen  with  small  etlort ;  but  only  a  few  minutes 
ero  the  congregation  broke  up,  the  preacher  succeeded,  it  was 
,  vident,  in  making  a  great  impression  on  the  little  man.  He 
sat  bolt  upright,  looked  sharply  and  suddenly  forward,  with 
something  as  like  a  staro  as  ej'cs  so  very  watchful,  and  lips 
so  compressed  and  so  acutely  detined,  could  be  at  all  expected 
to  express,  and  then  dropping  slowly  into  his  lormer  positioi;. 
he  seemed  to  be  pondering  over  in  his  own  mind  the  sta).>;ihv(!t 
which  had  so  roused  him.  It  was  simply  to  the  ell'ei't  ibat  tho 
preacher  had  already  succeeded  in  procuring,  in  various  parts 
of  Scotland,  subscriptions  to  his  Manse  scheme  to  I'ie  amount 
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of  nearly  eighty  tbousand  pounds  ;  and  that,  though  not  sure 
what  his  own  congregation  wouUl  do  I'or  it,  ho  was  yd 
inclined  to  hope  the  best,  partly  from  the  circumstance  that 
ho  had  found  time  to  call  on  just  seven  of  tiioni,  and  that  the 
joint  contributions  of  the  seven  amounted  to  thirteen  hundred 
pounds. 

"  The  little  spare  man  had  detected  in  the  statement  a 
startling  and  a  yet  most  solid  theology,  which,  it  was  obvious, 
he  could  perfectly  understand.  He  had  met,  too,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  with  several  other  things  of  a  land  suited  to  impress 
him.  In  the  morning  ho  had  attended  service  in  the  High 
Church — the  hona  fide  High  Church,  for  Dr.  Gordon  had 
brought  only  the  congregation  with  him  and  not  the  buildhig 
— and  he  had  found  it  very  cold  and  very  empty ;  whereas,  in 
forcing  his  way  into  Free  St.  John's,  ho  had  been  almost 
squeezed  Hat  in  the  lobby  by  a  besieging  crowd  of  brawny 
Scotchmen,  and  he  had  found  every  passage  and  corner  densely 
occupied  within.  The  little  spare  man  was  Lord  John  llussell, 
the  leadei  of  the  Whigs." 


Through  the  months  of  winter  and  early  spring,  Mr. 
Guthrie  continued  his  "begging  tour,"  visiting  the 
Synods  of  Fife,  Lothian,  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  Dumfries, 
and  Galloway.  If  ^ladume  do  Staiil's  definition  of  hap- 
piness— "the  active  prosecution  of  an  enterprise  in  wliich 
one  finds  himself  making  constant  progress  " — be  well 
founded,  !Mr.  Guthrie  had  very  much  to  make  him 
happy  ;  while  the  anxiety  and  fatigue  of  that  exciting 
year  were  alleviated  by  the  friendships  he  formed  in 
every  class  of  society,  and  in  every  corner  of  his  native 
land ;  for  he  found  a  welcome  alike  in  the  cottages  which 
gave  a  temporary  shelter  to  liis  country  brethren,  and 
under  the  gilded  ceilings  of  Taymouth. 

Ilis  work,  too,  was  greatly  liglitened  by  tlie  readiness 
with  wliich  the  contributions — alike  the  maxinium  (»t 
X'OjOOO  from  Lord  Breadalbane  and  the  minimuui  of  t'-") 
from  a  working-man — were  universally  given,  We 
remember  him  telling,  among  mtv  y  other  incidents 
of  his  tour,  how  often  hi-,  fears  weio  disappointed  and 
his    hope.;    exceeded    in    regard    to    >ubscriber>.      Dining 
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one  evening  at  ^Fonboddo  House,  in  Kincardineshire, 
with,  the  late  excellent  Captain  Burnett,  previous  to  liis 
addressing  the  Free  Church  congregation  of  which  his 
gallant  host  was  an  elder,  Mr.  Guthrie  was  somewhat 
disconcerted  by  the  evident  flurry  and  annoyance  into 
which  Captain  Burnett  was  thrown  by  the  distiiiiicarance 
of  a  pair  of  spectacles.  "Too  bad!  Too  bad!"  ho 
exclaimed,  more  than  once,  "  those  glasses  cost  me  four- 
teen shilling's  last  year  in  London,  and.  now  the  money's 
gone  !  "  "  This  don't  look  well  for  my  subscription-book 
to-night,  was  my  mental  reflection,"  added  Mr.  Guthrit) 
in  telling  the  story; — "  if  the  loss  of  a  pair  of  spectacles 
be  counted  so  serious,  how  am  I  to  look  for  £00  ?  But 
what  was  my  surprise  and  delight  when  Captain  Burnett 
headed  the  list,  after  my  speech,  with  a  subscriptitjn  u[ 
£200  to  the  Manse  Fund"!  " 

In  public,  ^Ir.  <'uithric  bore  testimony  to  tlir 
readiness  with  which  subscriptions  were  given  : — '•  1 
could  bring  forward,  instances,"  he  said,  "  in  which  1 
have  actually  restrained  people  from  subscribing.  In 
lact,  wherever  I  went,  I  f(jund  I  was  no  beggar  at  al'i. 
Our.s  were  the  generous  grapes,  and  not  the  husks  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  .sr/v/r.  So  far  frotii 
pressing,  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  way  in  whith 
many  a  one  put  down  his  subscription.  "When  my  heai't 
was  full  and  I  was  ready  to  express  my  thanks,  many  ;ii;il 
many  a  time  have  I  been  answered,  '  You  have  not  to 
thank  us,  Mr.  Guthrie;  but  wo  have  to  thank  you  lur 
giving  us  the  "pportunily  to  subscribe.'  " 

At  length  his  work  was  done;  and  when  tlie  Cicni  ral 
Assembly  met  at  Edinburgh,  ho  had  the  high  salisfaclion, 
on  1st  June,  1S4(),  of  announcing  as  the  result  of  his 
j'ear's  labour  that  oxh  iiundui;!)  .\.\i)  sixtkkn  tiioi  s\M) 
THRKK  iiiNDKi.i)  AM)  SEVENTY  r()LN])S  had  been  sub- 
scribed.* 

•  The  total  niinilifT  of  ^i^bKcrib(  m  l.oiiijr  6,G10,  tho  avc'ra!T;e  snlir^ci  iiilion 
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"  The  amount  is  lar!:»or  than  I  ever  expected, **  said  Mr. 
Guthrie.  "  When  I  undertook  this  schenao  last  year,  it  was 
with  no  small  fear  and  trembling  that  I  went  forth.  I  did  not 
say  it  thon,  becansj  I  knew  I  would  do  my  cause  no  service 
by  a  state  of  terro;  or  alarm.  But  I  say  it  now.  Last  year 
at  this  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  wo 
had  no  Manse  Fund  at  all.  When  I  went  first  to  Glasgow, 
Dr.  Buchanan  will  remember  ho  met  me  at  the  railway-station, 
and  saw  me  with  nothinj^  but  a  flower  in  my  buttonhole  ! 
But  I  knew  I  had  a  good  cause, — I  know  I  had  good  clients, 
~  and  I  knew  that,  having  a  good  cause,  God  would  bless 
me  in  this  enterprise.  I  felt  confident  that  if  I  could  onlj- 
get  the  cars  of  the  people,  I  should  not  fail  of  success.  I  was 
much  disposed  to  say  with  the  poet  Pope,  when  on  one  occasion 
he  said  he  would  address  a  field  of  corn.  The  people  wondered 
what  he  would  say  ;  when  Mr.  Pope,  taking  ofi'  his  hat,  and 
bowing  to  the  nodding  corn,  said,  '  Gentlemen,  give  us  your 
ears,  and  we  shall  never  want  bread.'  In  like  manner,  I  was 
satisfied,  if  I  cculd  but  get  the  ears  of  the  Free  Church  people 
of  Scotland,  wo  should  not  want  manses  any  more  than  bread. 

*'  Wi  re  I  not  most  thankful,  I  would  l)e  the  most  unthankful 
of  men.  I  have  personal  cause  of  thankfulness,  for  I  have  gone 
out  and  come  in  in  safety  from  all  luy  journeyings.  I  have  mIsc 
domestic  cause  for  thunkfulncss.  A  sword  was  brandished  over 
my  house  for  months ;  and  many  a  time  when  I  went  away,  it 
was  with  the  fear  that  1  would  have  another  house  to  come  to 
on  my  return.  But  God,  in  H)?  great  and  undeserved  mercy, 
put  away  that  sword,  and  delivered  mine  from  a  disease  that 
has  ravaged  many  a  dwelling. 

"An  artilleryman  at  Waterloo  was  asked  what  he  had  seen. 
Ho  replied  that  he  saw  nothing  but  smoke.  I  have  seen,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  more  than  smoke.  The  artilleryman  was 
next  asked  what  he  had  been  doing.  He  replied,  that  he  had 
'just  blazed  away  at  his  own  gun.'  Now  I  have  been  like  the 
artilleryman,  blazing  away  at  my  own  gun  ;  a'ld  if  I  have  failed 
to  attend  to  many  matters  brought  before  mo  during  the  last 
ten  months,  and  neglected  many  letters  sent  me  by  my  brethren, 
I  hope  for  their  pardon. 

"  I  once  thought — seeing  that  I  have  made  a  fortune  of 
£110, 0(H)  in  twelve  months — ot  getting  a  ticket  posted,  with  the 
words  '  Retired   from   Business '  printed  on  it  in  large   black 

was  thus  £19  ;  "  which,"  as  ho  himself  said,  "  brings  out  vory  satisfactorily 
the  fact  that  the  Free  Cluireh,  wliile  sho  rejoices  in  having  a  host  of  the 
hiuiibliT  classes  in  her  coniniiiiiion,  also  counts  among  her  devoted  ad- 
hereuts  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  people." 
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letters !     I  have  now  only  one  request  to  make  of  the  Church, 
and  that  is,  that  they  wou!f\  let  me  alone  !  " 

The  raising  of  the  Manse  Fund  was  Mr.  Guthrie's 
greatest  service  to  the  Free  Church,  and  many  a 
sweet  dwelling  by  seashore  and  in  highland  glen 
will  long  remain  his  monument.  In  the  rourso  of  his 
journeyings  in  after-years,  even  in  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
Shetland,  he  had  the  unique  satisfaction  of  seeing  sub- 
stantial dwellings  he  had  helped  to  rear,  surrounded  by 
their  gardens  and  greenery,  and  occupied  by  men  of  God 
and  their  families  whose  comfort  he  had  been  honoured 
to  promote  ;  and  we  can  testify  to  the  loving  welcome  he 
received  from  the  peaceful  groups  at  these  manse  fire- 
sides. The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  liighland 
minister  gone  to  his  rest  presents  a  sample  of  many 
similar  effusions  of  grateful  hearts : — 

"  Fkkk  C'liuRC!!  Manse, 
"  BoNAU  BniUGE.  Si  TiiKULAXDSHiKE,  3rrf  7)ef«wi<'r,  1846. 
"  Dear  Mr.  Guthrie, —  ....  You  certainly  ought  to  be 
amongst  the  first,  if  not  the  irri/  jirst,  to  hear  from  a  new  Free 
Church  manse  the  moment  it  is  occupied  by  a  living,  speaking, 
grateful,  mortal  man,  it  is  now  some  days  since  I  came  hero 
from  my  endeared  wee  thatched  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sutherland  Kyle.  Though  the  change  was  to  a  comfortable 
mansion  in  a  very  pretty  situation  on  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
river,  I  left  the  tiniest  manse  in  the  Free  Church  not  without 
regret.  There  1  was  a  free  man,  breathing  the  free  air,  amid  a 
free  and  attached  people,  pitying  the  tenant  of  my  former 
beautiful  manse  and  garden, — scenes  of  much  happiness  and 
deep  sorrow  to  me. 

"  Your  portrait,  presented  to  me  by  a  friend  in  Edinburgh, 
has  already  its  niche  in  this  house.  Wc  don't  mean  to  make 
you  a  tutelary  divinity — u  domestic  '  lar  ' — but  sure  I  am  your 
name  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  familiar  at  our  firesides  as  a 
household  word.  To  how  mnny  scattered  and  spoiled  groups 
you  have  been  the  honoured,  favoured  instrument  of  giving  a 
comfortable  and  permanent  resting-place! 

"  With  affectionate  respc't, 

"  Years  very  faithfully, 

"H.  Allan." 
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Tue  gratitude  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  brcthreu  ere  long  took 
a  practical  shape.  They  knew  that  the  man  who  had 
raised  so  many  manses  for  others,  had  not,  as  a  town 
minister,  any  manse  of  his  own ;  and  when,  in  1848,  his 
health  gave  way,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  to 
provide  him  with  a  dwelling-house,  to  be  raised  by  the 
contributions  of  ministers  of  the  Free  Church.  Before 
the  matter  had  gone  very  far,  it  came  to  Mr.  Guthrio't- 
ears;  whereupon  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the 
"Rev.  J.  B.  Glass,  of  Musselburgh,  the  convener  of  the 
Committee : — 

"EniNnrROH,  2Zrd  Novemhcr,  1S48. 

"  My  dear  Mh.  Glass, — A  bird  of  the  air  carried  to  Die  the 
unexpected  news  that  there  Avas  a  movement  to  provide  with  a 
manse  the  '  Big  Beggar  Man '  of  tlio  Manse  Fund 

"Such  a  testimony  of  the  Idaduess  of  brethren,  you  will 
believe  me  when  I  say  it,  I  never  looked  for,  and  that  when  I 
undertook  that  mist-ion  1  acted  from  no  motive  but  a  sense  ol 
duty  to  our  Divine  Head,  and  of  afi'ectiou  for  my  esteemed  and 
Buficring  brethren,  and  for  no  end  personal  save  that  of  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  our  Church  strengthened,  and  those  who 
had  borne  such  noble  testimony  to  the  truth  with  good  warm 
walls  around  them  and  a  wind  and  water-tight  roof  over  their 
heads. 

"  Though  my  tongue  has  been  tied,  and  my  hands  shackled 
for  months  gone  by,  yet  my  eyes  have  not  been  closed,  ncr  my 
heart,  I  hope,  dead  and  frozen.  Now,  I  have,  within  these  few 
Aveeks  or  days  past,  been  grieved  to  see  that  our  India  Mission 
and  other  schemes,  and  evea  the  Manse  Fund  itself,  have  such 
difficulties  to  contend  with  in  these  difficult  times  f-  and  I  feel 
it  to  be  wrong  that  I  should  ahow  anything  personal  to  me  to 
stand  as  the  smallest  obstruction  in  the  way  of  doing  our  full 
duty  to  the  cause  of  our  Master,  our  bretl-ren  at  home,  and  the 
perishing  heathen  abroad. 

"And  so,  my  dear  Sir,  with  my  most  cordial  and  unfeigned 
thanks  to  you,  and  those  other  kind  friends  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  this  cause,  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  call 
your  Committee  together,  lay  this  communication  before  them, 
and   then    (as  Dr.  Chalmers   used   to   say  was   the  office  of 


•  Trade  was  still  paralyzed  by  the  efl'ects  of  the  railway  crisis  in  the 
previous  year.  ; 
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Committees;  consign  this  afl'air  to  a  quiet  and  decent  grave. 
I  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  and  pray  you,  with  affectionate 
regards,  &c." 

Ultimately,  Mr.  Guthrie's  objections  to  receive  sonr 
token  of  his  brethren's  gratitude  were  removed  ;  and,  fur 
the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life,  he  occupied  a  villa  in 
a  suburb  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  whose  attractions  in  liis 
eyes  was,  that  part  of  the  purchase-jnoney  was  a  thank- 
offering  to  him  from  his  country  brethren. 
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RAGGED    SCHOOLS. 

It  tas  been  remarked  with  truth  that  it  was  the  same 
element  of  his  nature — compassion — which  enlisted  Dr. 
Guthrie*  in  the  enterprise  of  providing  homes  for  the 
children  of  outed  country  ministers,  and  of  rescuing  from 
starvation  and  ignorance  the  outcast  children  of  the  citv 
streets.  A  connecting  link  may  thus  be  traced  between 
his  Manse  Fund  Mission,  which  terminated  so  success- 
fully in  1846,  and  the  Ragged  School  enterprise,  on 
which  he  entered  in  the  following  year. 

The  rationale  of  the  latter  movement  is  now  well 
known,  and  widel}'^  appreciated.  One  aspect  of  it  has 
been  forcibly  presented  by  Charles  Dickens.  In  an 
eloquent  letter,  addressed  in  1840  to  the  Daily  Ncics, 
Dickens  described  the  Ragged  Schools  then  begun 
in  London  as  "  an  effort  to  introduce  among  the  most 
miserable  and  neglected  outcasts  some  knowledge  of  the 
commonest  principles  of  morality  and  religion ;  to  com- 
mence their  recognition  as  immortal  human  creatures, 
before  the  gaol  chaplain  becomes  their  only  school- 
master;  to  sngg.^st  to  society  that  its  duty  to  this 
wretched  throng,  foredoomed  to  crime  and  punishment, 
rightfully  begins  at  some  distance  from  the  police-office ; 
and  that  the  careless  maintenance  from  year  to  year  in 

*  Mr.  Guthrie  did  not  receive  the  degree  of  D.D.  till  1849 ;  but,  for  th(; 
s^ke  of  coiivciiiciu'e,  we  speak  of  him  throughout  this  chapter  under 
his  more  f.tiniliar  dctji;'natii)a. 
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\his  capital  city  of  the  world  of  u  vast  hopeloss  nurserv 
uf  ignorance,  misery,  and  vice,  a  breeding-place  for  the 
hulks  and  gaols,  is  horrible  to  contemplate." 

The  schcTne  i.s  one  of  the  latest  developments  ot 
Christian  philanthropy.  Prison  discipline  has,  since  the 
Jays  of  John  Howard,  undergone  a  thorough  reform  ; 
yet,  while  the  condition  of  our  prisons  was  ameliorated, 
until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  little  or  nothing  was  attempted  to  diminish  the 
future  supply  of  prisoners.  Year  after  year,  a  fresli 
crop  of  miserable  young  creatures  was  sutfered  to  grow 
up,  for  whom  no  man  seemed  to  care.  I'assing  through 
the  various  stages  of  juvenile  delinquency,  they  developed 
ere  long  into  hardened  criminals,  and  so,  continuously, 
the  process  went  on  ;  nor  was  it  until  the  children  of  the 
streets  had  committed  crime,  and  found  themselves  within 
the  grim  walls  of  a  cell,  that  the  ci'UTr'ry  thought  of 
providing  them  with  clothing,  or  food  ;  ;,her  for  mind  or 
body.  To  arrest  a  main  stream  of  sin  and  sorrow  at  itt; 
very  fountain  head — to  lay  hold  of  those  who  are 
"  ready  to  perish"  ere  they  have  got  hopelessly  beyond 
our  reach — is  an  endeavour  as  wise  and  patriotic  as  it  is 
Christian ;  and  few  men  nowadays  will  dispute  the 
need  or  the  value  of  Ragged  Schools. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  a  Ilagged  School — in  the  sense 
of  the  term  used  by  Dr.  Guthrie — implies  a  school  where, 
along  with  education  both  sacred  and  secular,  food, 
clothing,  and  industrial  training  are  gratuitously  sup- 
plied. The  honour  of  having  devised  those  admirnbh: 
institutions  belongs  to  Shei'iff  Watson,*  who  in  1841 
opened  in  Aberdeen  the  first  Ragged  (or,  to  use  hia 
term,)  Industrial  Feeding  School.  The  progress  of  the 
movement  has  been  marvellous  since  that  date ;  and 
although   Dr.    Guthrie — as    he   willingly   acknowledged 

*  Dr.  Guthrie's  third  son,  Patrick,  married  in  1860  a  niece  ot  Sbanfl 
Watson — Mary,  daughter  ol  Laurencu  Andui-'OJi. 
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— only  followed  in  tho  footsteps  of  his  friend,  ho  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  popuiiiriso  tho  scheme,  and 
by  his  pen  and  voico  to  draw  towards  it  tho  attention 
of  th(!  whole  country.  It  is  not  without  justice  that; 
Mr.  Smiles,  in  "  Solf-TIcIp,"  has  denominated  him  "  tl\e 
Apostle  of  the  Ragged  School  rao^'emont,"  for  he  raised 
such  u  tide  of  sympathy  in  their  favour,  that  now  there 
is  scarcely  a  town  of  any  iiiportance  in  Britain  wliich 
has  not  such  a  Bt-thosua  for  tLe  little  waifs  of  the  street, 
while  at  ten  of  our  seaports  arc  stationed  training- 
ships,  which  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  Ragged 
Schools  afloat. 

Tho  condition  of  the  children  for  svhosc  rescue  these 
schools  have  been  opened  paiafully  impressed  Dr. 
Guthrie  at  an  early  period  of  his  maiistvy.  ''  Five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,"  ho  wrote,  in  1872,  "  on  first  coming  to 
xhis  city,  I  had  not  spent  a  month  in  my  daily  walks 
in  our  Cowgato  and  Grass-market  without  seeing  that, 
with  worthless,  drunken,  and  abandoned  parents  for 
their  only  guardians,  there  were  thousands  of  poor 
innocent  children,  Avhose  only  chance  of  being  saved 
trom  a  life  of  ignorance  and  crime  lay  in  a  system 
of  compulsory  education."  But  he  saw  as  clearly, 
that  even  were  such  a  system  obtained  (of  which  the 
prospect  then  seemed  far.  distant),  the  attempt  to  teach 
children  who  were  starving  and  in  rags  would  prove 
hopeless.  A  huniblu  man  in  England  had  dealt  witli 
this  difficulty  on  a  tsUiali  scale  ;  and  Dr.  Guthrie  has 
related  how,  indir.ctly,  that  attempt  stimulated  him- 
self to  deal  with  it  on  a  much  greater  : — 

"  My  tirst  interest  iu  the  cause  of  Ragged  Schools  was 
awakened  by  a  picture  which  I  saw  in  Anstruther,  on  the  shores 
of  tho  Firth  of  Forth,  ft  represented  a  cobbler's  room ;  he 
was  there  himself,  spectacles  on  nose,  an  old  shoo  between 
his  knees ;  that  massive  forehead  and  firm  mouth  indicating 
great  determination  of  character  ;  and  from  beneath  his 
bushy  eyebrows  benevolence  gleamed  out  on  a  group  of  poor 
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cbildren,  some  sitting,  somo  Htiincling,  but  all  busy  at  their 
loSHOus  aroiuul  liirn.  Interested  by  this  Kceno,  we  turned  from 
the  picture  to  the  insrrijition  bolow  ;  and  with  growinf(  wonder 
read  how  this  man,  by  uanio  '  John  Ponndfl,'  by  trade  a  cobbler, 
in  Portsmouth,  had  taken  pity  on  the  ragj^ed  children,  whom 
ministers  and  magistrates,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  leaving  to 
run  wild,  and  go  to  rnin  on  their  streets;  how,  like  a  good 
shepherd,  he  had  gone  forth  to  gather  in  these  outcasts,  how  ho 
had  trained  them  up  in  virtue  and  knowledge,  and  how,  looking 
for  no  fame,  no  recompense  from  man,  he,  single-handed, 
while  earning  his  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  face,  had,  oro 
ho  died,  rescued  from  ruin  and  saved  to  society  no  fewer  than 
five  hundred  children. 

"  I  confess  that  I  felt  humbled.  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself.  I 
well  remember  saying  to  my  companion,  in  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment,  and  in  my  calmer  and  cooler  hours  I  have  seen  uo 
reason  for  unsaying  it,  '  Thiit  man  is  an  honour  to  humanity. 
Ho  has  deserved  the  tallest  monument  ever  raised  on  Itritish 
shores  I  '  Nor  was  John  Pounds  only  a  benevolent  man.  He  was 
a  genius  in  his  way ;  at  any  rate,  ho  was  ingenious  ;  and,  if  ho 
could  not  catch  a  poor  boy  in  any  other  way,  like  Paul,  ho 
would  win  him  by  guile.  He  was  sometimes  seen  hunting 
down  a  rngged  urchin  on  the  quays  of  Portsmouth,  and  com- 
pelling him  to  come  to.  school,  no<,  by  the  power  of  a  police- 
man, but  a  potato !  Ho  knew  the  lovo  of  an  Irishman  for  a 
potato,  and  might  bo  seen  running  alongside  an  unwilling  boy 
with  one  held  under  his  nose,  with  a  temper  as  hot  and  a  coat 
as  ragged  as  his  own." 

That  visit  to  An.struther  occurred  in  1841,  two  years 
before  the  Disruption.  Tlio  excitement  of  the  Church 
question,  and  the  share  he  had  to  take  tL'^reafter  in 
consolidating  the  Free  Church,  diverted  for  u  time  his 
energies  and  thoughts  into  other  channels.  Still,  the 
condition  of  these  city  waifs  recurred  often  to  his 
thoughts. 

"  One  night  I  went  with  one  of  my  elders  to  the  polite  otHce. 
In  a  room  hung  with  bunches  of  skeleton  keys,  dark  lanterns, 
and  other  implements  of  housebreaking,  sat  the  lieutenant  of 
the  watch,  who,  seeing  nu  handed  in  at  the  midnight  hour  l)y  a 
police  commissioner.  looked  surprise  itself.  Having  satisfied 
him  that  there  was  nu  misdemeanour,  we  proceeded  to  visit  the 
wards,  and,   among  other  sad  and    miserable  objects,  saw  a 
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nnmhor  of  cbiklron,  housolosH  and  homeloHH,  wli)  found  thero  i\ 
HlicUer  for  tho  nii,'ht.  Cast  out  iu  tho  nioniiuK,  and  HubsiHtiug 
as  tboy  host  could  during'  tho  day,  this  wrock  of  society,  like 
tho  wrack  of  the  eoa-Bhoro,  camo  drifting  in  again  at  evening- 
tide. 

"After  visitinf];  a  number  of  colls,  I  romeniber  looking 
down  f''om  a  gullory  upon  an  open  space,  wboro  five  or  six 
human  beings  wore  stretched  on  the  stone  pavement  buried 
in  slumber ;  and  right  before  the  stove,  its  ruddy  light  shining 
full  on  hia  face,  lay  a  poor  child,  who  attracted  luy  especial 
attention.  Ho  ■was  miserably  clad  ;  bo  seemed  about  eight 
years  old  ;  ho  had  tho  S"\veetest  face  I  over  saw ;  bis  bed  was 
the  pavement,  bis  pillow  a  brick,  and  as  he  lay  calm  in 
sleep,  forgetful  of  all  bis  sorrovs,  be  might  have  served  for  a 
picture  of  injured  innocence.  His  story  was  sad,  not  singular. 
Ho  knew  neither  father  nor  mother,  brothers  nor  friends,  in 
the  wide  world  ;  his  only  friends  wore  the  police,  his  only 
home  their  office.  How  he  lived  they  did  not  know  ;  but 
thero  ho  was  at  night ;  the  stono  by  the  stove  was  a  better  bed 
than  tho  steps  of  a  cold  stair.  I  could  not  got  that  boy  out  of 
my  head  or  heart  for  days  and  nights  together,  I  have  often 
regretted  that  some  ellbrt  was  not  made  to  save  him.  Before 
now,  launched  on  tho  sea  of  human  }),issions  and  exposed  to  ii 
thousand  temptations,  bo  has,  too  j)rol)ably,  become  a  melan- 
choly wrock;  left  by  a  society,  more  criminal  than  be,  to 
become  a  criminal,  and  then  punished  for  bis  lute,  uot  bis 
fault." 

It  was  witli  delight  and  tho  deepest  interest  Dr.  Guthrie 
heard  of  Sherilt'  Watson's  work  at  Aberdeen,  as  well  as 
of  a  school  established  on  the  same  principle  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  at  Dundee.  In  I'^dinburgh,  meanwhile,  Vi\. 
Smith,  the  excellent  governor  of  Edinburgh  prison  for 
the  last  thirty-five  years,  had  iu  184'-2  laid  before  tho 
Inspectors  of  Prisons  a  proposal  to  establish  a  school 
of  industry  for  juvenile  delinquents  in  Edinburgh  ;  in 
1845  ho  printed  a  circular  letter  calling  tho  attention 
of  the  Edinburgh  ministers  and  magistrates  to  the 
lamentable  fact  that  seven  hundred  and  forty  children 
imder  fourteen  years  of  age  (and  of  that  number,  two 
"hundred  and  forty-five  under  ten  years  old)  had  been 
committed   to   prison   during    the   three  previous  years. 
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In  Edinburgh  itMclf,  therelbro,  tin*  Ragged  Sclu/ol  iiiovc- 
rnent  hud  a  pionoir  in  Governor  Smith,  but  it  was  loft 
to  Dr.  Guthrie  to  rouse  the  community  at  large  to  its 
duty. 

It  had  been  ascertained  that  at  least  one  thousand 
hoys  and  girls  were  growing  up  in  tliat  city  ignorant  in 
liie  midst  of  knowledge,  savages  in  the  midst  of  civilisa- 
tion, heathens  in  the  midst  of  Christianity  ;  many  of 
tliem  orphans,  somo  of  them — worse  off  tlian  orphans 
— with  drunken  and  cruel  parents.  They  lived  in  dark, 
squalid  rooms,  or  were  driven  to  the  streets  to  sleep 
in  some  stair  or  empty  eellai'.  These  were  the  eliildreu 
whom  aft(  rwards  he  nahied  "city  Arabs,"  a  designation 
which  has  found  a  place  in  our  vocabulary. 

The  power  of  food  as  a  magnet,  which  Pounds  the 
cobbler  had  employtd  in  I'ortsmouth  to  attract  destitute 
children  to  school,  liad  been  confirmed  by  the  experience 
of  Aberdeen  and  Dundee  ;  and  Dr.  TJutlirir  has  narrated 
a  dialogn(>  on  this  very  point  with  two  subjects  of  the 
class  he  sought  to  save  : — 

"  Stirling  one  day"  (probably  in  18 IH  orlSlG)  "  with  a  friend 
among  the  ronmntic  scenery  of  tbo  craps  and  green  valleys 
around  Arthur  Seat,  we  came  at  length  to  St.  Anthony's  well, 
and  sat  down  on  the  great  black  stone  beside  it,  to  have  a  talk 
with  tbo  ragged  boys  who  pursue  their  calling  there.  Their 
'  tinnicK '  were  ready  with  a  draught  of  the  clear  cold  water 
in  hope  of  a  halfpenny.  We  thought  it  would  bo  a  kindness  to 
tbcrn,  and  certainly  not  out  of  character  in  us,  to  tell  them  of 
the  living  water  that  springeth  up  to  life  ct.  rnal,  and  of  Him 
who  sat  on  the  stone  of  Jacob's  well,  aii''.  who  stood  in  tbo 
Temple,  and  cried,  '  If  any  man  thirst,  let  liim  come  unto  me 
and  drink.'  By  way  of  introduction,  we  began  to  question 
them  about  schools.  As  to  the  boys  themselves,  one  was 
fatherless,  the  son  "f  a  poor  widow  ;  the  lather  of  tbo  other 
was  alive,  but  a  man  of  low  habits  and  bad  character.  Botb 
were  poorly  clothed.  The  one  had  never  been  at  school ;  the 
other  had  sometimes  attended  a  Sabbath  school. 

"  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Shorift'  Watson,  who  had  the 
honour  to  lead  the  enterprise,  the  idea  of  a  Ragged  School  was 
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then  floating  in  my  brain  ;  and  so,  with  reference  to  the  scheme, 
and  by  way  of  experiment,  I  said,  'Would  you  go  to  school  it 
— besides  your  learning — you  were  to  get  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
supper  there  ?  '  It  would  have  done  any  man's  heart  good,  to 
have  seen  the  flash  of  joy  that  broke  from  the  eyes  of  one  of 
them,  the  flush  of  pleasure  on  his  cheek,  as — hearing  of  three 
sure  meals  a  day — the  boy  leapt  to  his  feet,  and  exclaimed, 
'  Ay,  will  I,  sir,  and  bring  the  haill  land,*  too ; '  and  then,  as  it 
afraid  I  might  withdraw  what  seemed  to  him  so  largo  and 
munificent  an  offer,  ho  exclaimed,  '  111  come  for  but  my  dinner, 
sir  I  '  " 

During  the  larger  portion  of  1845-46,  as  explained  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  Dr.  Guthrie  was  absent  from 
Edinburgh ;  but  he  had  not  long  returned  from  his 
Manse  Fund  tour  till  he  embarked  on  this  new  mission 
of  mercy.  It  was  in  1847  he  first  became  known  to  the 
world  as  a  philanthropist,  by  the  publication,  in  the 
beginning  of  that  year,  of  his  (first)  "  Plea  for  Ragged 
Schools."  The  circumstances  which  led  to  his  writing 
it  are  thus  related  by  himself  : — 

"  My  congregation  of  Free  St.  John's,  after  building  their 
church,  found  themselves  in  possession  of  a  largo  room  in  its 
underground  story.  We  had  to  consider  to  what  good 
purpose  this  under  building  could  bo  turned.  The  neighbour- 
hood swarmed  with  hundreds  of  ragged  children,  who,  obliged 
to  steal  or  beg  their  food,  or  starve— neither  went  nor  could 
go  to  any  common  school ;  and,  with  the  view- of  saving  a  few 
of  these,  I  proposed  that  the  congregation  should  set  up  and 
maintain  a  ragged  feeding  industrial  school  for  some  twenty 
or  thirty  waifs.  The  proposal  was  agreed  to,  and  orders 
given  for  the  necessary  apparatus  of  soup-boiler  and  porridge- 
pot.  Some  of  our  olKce-bearers,  however,  became  alarmed, 
not  very  unnaturallj',  at  the  responsibilities  we  were  about  to 
incur  :  and  in  consequence  the  attempt  was  abandoned. 

'♦  I  was  cast  down  at  this.  Indeed  I  never  was  so  muoh  cast 
down  in  all  my  life  :  I  felt  the  vexation  and  grief  of  a  man  who, 
having  launched  a  good  sturdy  boat,  sees  her  before  she  has 
taken  ten  strokes  from  the  shore  seized  by  a  mighty  billow, 
flung  back,  and  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  strand.  But  it  was  not 
a  time  to  sit  and  wring  my  hands.     These  poor,  wretched, 

*  All  the  children  iu  the  same  "  land"  or  tenement  of  building. 
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ignorant,  neglected  children  were  perishing  around  mo,  and 
something  must  be  done.  I  could  appeal  to  the  public,  so  that 
instead  of  having  a  small  cock-boat  with  the  flag  of  Free 
St,  John's  hoisted  at  its  peak,  I  could  build  a  frigate  with  a 
Union  Jack  flying  from  its  mast-head  :  I  accordingly  wrote  my 
first  appeal,  and  made  my  first  appearance  in  print." 

"  I  published  my  Plea"  (he  wrote  to  Mr.  Garment, 
a  year  and  a  half  thereafter)  "  with  fear  and  trembling, 
and  but  that  I  was,  with  yourself,  a  very  vehement 
advocate  of  Ragged  Schools,  I  would  never  have  ventured 
on  such  a  walk.  If  a  man's  fire  is  kindled  and  passion 
up,  he'll  run  along  the  narrow  ledge  of  a  precipice, 
where,  in  his  cooler,  calmer  moments,  ho  would  not 
venture  to  creep."  And  we  have  heard  him  mention 
more  recently,  in  illustration  of  how  little  a  man  sees 
before  him,  his  own  experience  in  connection  with  that 
brochure.  lie  was  at  the  time  almost  without  experience 
as  a  writer,  and  extremely  diffident  of  success.  "  I 
remember,"  he  said,  "  of  returning  homo  after  com- 
mitting the  manuscript  to  the  printer,  and  thinking, 
Well,  what  a  fool  I  have  made  of  myself! " 

How  was  he  mistaken  !  Every  post  brought  in,  from 
all  kinds  of  persons,  letters  of  thanks  and  laudation, 
and  (what  he  valued  much  more)  substantial  proofs  that 
his  appeal  had  gone  home  to  the  writers'  consciences  and 
hearts.  "  I  was  astonished  at  the  result  of  my  first  Plea 
for  Ragged  Schools.  It  fell  like  a  spark  among  combus- 
tibles ;  it  was  like  a  shot  fired  from  the  Castle,  and  it 
brought  me  more  volunteers  to  man  my  loat  than  she 
could  well  carry." 

When  Dr.  McCrie  published  his  great  work,  the  Life 
of  Knox,  he  was  surprised  one  day,  on  the  opening  of  his 
study  door,  to  see  Dugald  Stewart  enter,  and  after  that 
famous  metaphysician  had  explained  the  object  of  his  visit, 
and  pronounced  a  high  encomium  on  the  book  he  had 
just  nuished  I'eading,  McCrie  rose,  bowed  modestly,  and 
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said — "  Jucundiim  est  laudari  a  laudato."*  With  feel- 
ings somewhat  similar,  Dr.  Guthrie  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  greatest  of  British  critics  : — 


"  24,  MoKAY  Placb,  Sunday,  March  Uth,  1847. 

"  Rev.  and  dkar  Sir, — You  must  have  bad  too  many  thanks 
ind  compliments  from  mero  strangers,  on  your  lato  thrilling 
appeal  on  behalf  of  our  destitute  schools,  to  feel  any  surprise 
at  finding  among  the  bearers  of  such  ollerings  one  whose  name 
probably  is  not  unknown  to  you,  and  of  whom  you  may  even 
have  heard  as  one  of  the  humblest  and  least  clHcient  promoters 
of  the  great  and  good  work  to  which  you  have  rendered  such 
memorable  service. 

"  I  have  long  considered  you  and  Dr.  Chalmers  as  the  two 
great  benefactors  of  your  age  and  country,  and  admired  and 
envied  you  beyond  all  your  contemporaries,  though  far  less  for 
your  extraordinary  genius  and  eloquence,  than  for  the  noble 
uses  to  which  you  have  devoted  these  gifts,  and  the  good  yon 
have  done  by  this  use  of  them.  In  all  these  respects,  this  last 
eflbrt  of  yours  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  and  important ; 
and  among  the  many  thousand  hearts  that  have  swelled,  and 
melted  over  those  awakening  pages,  I  think  I  may  say  that  none 
has  been  more  deeply  touched  than  my  own.  If  I  were  young 
enough  to  have  the  chance  of  tracing  his  passage  to  manhood, 
I  believe  I  should  have  taken  a  boy  on  your  recommendation  ; 
but,  as  it  is,  I  can  only  desire  you  to  take  one  for  me,  and  to 
find  him  a  better  superintendent ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  enclose 
a  draft  for  £50,  which  I  request  you  to  apply  in  the  way  you 
think  best  for  the  advancement  of  your  great  experiment. 

'•  I  trust  that  the  object  I  have  in  view  will  be  suflicient 
apology  for  the  trouble  I  may  be  giving,  and  beg  that   you  will 
believe  mo.  Reverend  and  dear  Sir,  with  all  good  wishes, 
"  Very  respectfully  and  faithfully  yours, 

"F.  Jeffrey." 

Almost  every  newspaper  gave  extracts  from  the  Plea, 
while  (an  honour  wliich  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
sixpenny  pamphlet)  it  formed  the  subject  of  an  article 
in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Subscriptions  to  the  extent  of 
£7i  ^  were  in  a  few  weeks  in  Dr.  Guthrie's  hands ;  an 

•  "  It  U  pleasant  to  be  pvaised  by  one  who  is  bimself  the  object  of 
praise." 
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interim  committee  was  formed ;  and  a  room  hired  in  a 
house  on  the  Custle  Hill.*  To  himself,  one  of  the  most 
delightful  features  of  the  way  in  which  his  Appeal  had 
been  met,  was  the  sympathy  with  the  object  in  view 
shown  by  persons  of  every  Evangelical  denomination  in 
the  city.  Forgetful  of  all  distinctions  in  the  greatness 
of  the  emergency,  they  combined  in  offering  him  ready 

"  Some  people  at  first  saspectod  it  was  to  bo  a  Free  Church 
jcb.  A  distinguished  man  called  upon  a  friend  of  mine,  when 
I  took  it  upon  myself  to  summon  the  community  of  Edinburgh 
on  bilialf  of  those  poor  children,  and  said  to  him,  '  I've  got  a 
sunuuons  from  Guthrie  to  attend  a  meeting ;  I  don't  think  I'll 
go.'  '  Oh,'  paid  my  friend,  '  I  think  you  should  go,  the  object 
is  good.'  'But,'  he  replied,  'I'm  afraid  it's  a  Free  Church 
job' I" 

At  the  preliminary  mooting  of  which  he  here  speaks, 
and  which  was  held  on  ti2nd  March,  1847,  he  said — 

"  I  and  my  friends  wbo  originally  moved  in  this  matter  are 
desirous  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  to  be  u^erged  in  a  general 
committee  containing  a  full  and  fair  representation  of  all  classes 
in  the  community.  I  am  anxious  to  retire  altogether  from 
further  public  management  of  this  matter.  If  atything  I  have 
done  can  bo  the  means  of  promoting  such  a  blessed  scheme,  I 
shall  count  it  one  of  the  happiest  circumstances  of  my  life  ;  and 
it  will  be  some  amends  for  the  hours  of  misery,  and  almost  of 
agony,  which  I  have  endured  in  this  city,  in  being  compelled  to 
look  on  temporal  and  spiritual  misery  which  1  found  myself 
altogether  unable  to  relieve." 

At  that  meeting,  a  general  committee  was  accordingly 
nominated    by    the  Lord    Provost,   Mr.    Adam   Black. 

•  About  the  S'lmo  time,  a  focding-school  for  the  poorest  class  of  chil- 
drf'H  WI18  cstiiblishod  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson  in  the  New  (iroyfriars 
parish.  "  Jt  miitteis  litllo,"  were  Dr.  Robertson's  generous  worJs  alter 
Dr.  Guthrie's  death,  '•  who  it  was  that  cstiiblished  the  fir.it  Rutrgcd  School 
in  Edinburgh  or  in  Scotland.  It  is  not  the  single  Bchool  which  Thomaa 
Guthi  iu  e.'itablished  under  the  shadow  of  our  ancient  fortress  which  is  his 
real  mnmiment,  but  the  hundroiis  of  Rigged  Schools  which  the  powerful 
plendinir  of  his  eloquent  tongue  and  pen  has  planted  in  half  the  cities  of 
the  British  empire." 
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That  committee,  which  contained  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  political  and  ecclesiastical,  forthwith  prepared  a 
constitution  and  rules  for  the  new  Association.  These 
were  as  follows — (and  we  quote  them  here,  that  the 
reader  may  understand  the  unhappy  controversy  to 
which  their  interpretation  afterwards  gave  rise)  : — 

•'  It  is  the  object  of  this  Ar  sociation  to  reclaim  t'le  neglecteil 
or  profligate  children  of  Edinburgh,  by  affording  them  the 
benefits  of  a  good,  common,  and  Christian  education,  and  by 
training  them  to  habits  of  regular  industiy,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  and  fit  them  for  the  duties 
of  life.  The  general  plan  upon  which  the  schools  shall  be 
conducted,  shall  be  as  follows,  viz. : — 

"  To  give  the  children  an  allowance  of  food  for  their  daily 
support. 

"  To  instruct  them  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

"To  train  them  in  habits  of  industry,  by  instructing  and 
employing  them  daily  in  such  sorts  of  work  as  are  suited  to 
their  years. 

•'  To  teach  them  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  making  the  Holy 
Scriptures  the  groundwork  of  instruction." 

On  8th  April,  1847,  at  a  p  blic  meeting  held  in  the 
Music  Hall,  this  constitution  was  unanimously  approved. 
"  For  some  short  while,  matters  went  smoothly  enough. 
There  was  confidence  within  our  committee  and  no  cloud 
without,  and  the  happy,  I  will  say  the  holy,  spectacle  was 
seen  of  men,  who  had  been  at  war,  now  cultivating  the 
arts  of  peace,  forgetting  differences  in  a  common  object, 
and  meeting  with  swords  turned  into  ploughshares,  to 
break  up  the  ground  which  had  long  been  fallow.  We 
began  with  a  small  number,  but  were  gradually  filling 
up,  whon  symptoms  of  that  controversy  began  to  appear 
which  ended  in  an  open  rupture." 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  that  rupture  were 
these : — In  the  school,  when  first  commenced,  about  one- 
half  of  the  children  were  of  Irish  and  so,  presmuubly, 
Roman  Catholic  parentage.     Ere  long,  it  was  ajiseHed 
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by  an  anonymous  writer  in  a  now  spaper  that  Catholics 
were  excluded  from  the  school.  This  being  easily  dis- 
proved, it  was  next  asserted,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Society  was  violated,  and  the  school  so  conducted  as 
virtually  to  exclude  Roman  Catholic  children. 

Whatever  Dr.  Guthrie  may  have  suspected  regarding 
their  influence,  the  priesthood  in  Edinburgh  were  not  the 
ostensible  movers  in  the  matter,  as  they  had  been  in  Dun- 
dee, and  as  Cardinal  AViseraan  was  at  a  later  date  in  Lon- 
don, when  in  a  sermon  he  denounced  the  Ragged  Schools 
there.  Had  Roman  Catholics  come  boldly  forward  in 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Guthrie  would  not  have  been  seriously 
disconcerted  ;  but  what  ho  felt  was  the  delicate  position 
in  which  this  misunderstanding  placed  him  towards 
parties  who  had  shown  a  real  interest  in  his  enterprise, 
and  whose  talents  and  social  position  gave  them  weight 
in  the  community.  lie  way  mo.st  unwilling  to  contem- 
plate a  separation  (if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided)  from 
these  gentlemen,  in  respect  to  a  matter  where  he  and 
they  had  much  in  common ;  but  he  felt  the  question 
was  one  of  conscience,  and  he  determined  to  maintain, 
at  all  hazards,  the  ground  he  had  taken  up  from  the 
first. 

To  THE  BiOHT  Hon.  Fox  M  vvle,  M.P. 

•'/«««  24^ A,  1847. 
**  It  is  a  very  sad  thing  that  one  cannot  attempt  the  salva- 
tion of  these  poor  outcasts  without  intcrl'erence  from  parties 
who  were  leaving  them  quietly  to  perish.  People  who  will  do 
nothing  themselves  for  the  education  and  amelioration  of  these 
unhappy  children,  however  slow  at  giving  money,  are  swift  at 
finding  fault.  Our  schools  are  on  a  footing  truly  Catholic  ; 
but  because  we  will  not  permit  them  to  be  made  a  Popish 
machinery,  the  priests  oppose  them,  and  because  we  will  not 
part  with  God's  Word  and  banish  the  Bible  from  these  schools, 
the  falsely  so-called  Lihcral  Educationalists  throw  cold  water  on 
the  holy  fire  we  seek  to  kindle.  These  schools  are  intended 
for  the  children  who  are  the  outcasts  and  ofi'scourings  of  our 
lowest  streets,  and  ^ve  consider  ourselves  as  much  in  the  place 
of  parents  to  them  as  if,  in  place  of  sending  them  to  these 
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schools,  wo  oponed  our  doors  to  thorn  nnd  received  thoin  into 
our  families  The  piicsts  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  movoinont, 
and  using  others  as  their  tools. 

"  I  hope  the  day  will  n(sver  come  when,  in  this  free  anr 
Christian  land,  wo  shall  bo  deprived  of  the  liberty  of  feeding  and 
traininf?  up  in  the  fear  of  (rod  a  poor  outca^.t  with  our  nt  j 
without  consent  of  a  dominant  priest.  Yon  will  see  from  a 
copy  of  rules  which  I  have  ordered  to  bo  sent  how  really 
Catholic  wo  are.  Wo  cannot  consent  to  he  Roman  Catholic — 
while  we  leave  them  full  liberty  to  pursue  their  own  plans. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  an  utter  abuse  of  terms  to  call  these  children 
either  Protestant  or  Catholic.  They  are  steeped  in  all  the 
darkness  of  heathenism,  and  more  than  all  its  vices.  In  the 
event  of  any  child  of  a  \n)or,  deceit t  Catholic  being  a  Irjittod 
into  our  schools,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  intrust  that  child 
to  its  parent  on  the  Sabbath  day  to  take  to  chapel." 

"  Tho   Acting   Committee,"    wrote  Dr.  Guthrie,    "  in 

their    own    defence,    and   in   answer   to   the   cliargc    of 

introduci'i;^  a  system  of  religious  tests  into  the  schools, 

and  of  excludinfr  in  Roman  Catholic  children  the  largest 

portion  of  those  children   for   whom   the   schools   were 

designed,   published    a   statement.      Though   the   efforts 

oi  the  Committee  were  successful  in  satisfying  a  large 

portion  of  the  public,  there  still   remained  some  of  our 

original  subscribers,  between  whom  and  the  Committee 

there  was   an   important   and,   as   it  proved    to   be,  an 

irreconcilable    difference.      These    gentlemen   requested 

the  Lord  Provost  to  call  a  meeting  '  for  the  purpose  of 

having  it  clearly  ascertained,  whether  the  dchools   will 

be  conducted  on  a  system  which  must  necessarily  exclude 

children  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  any  faith  which  differs 

from  that  of  Protestant  teachers  ? '     It  was  now  feared, 

though  not  openly  proclaimed,  that  an  attempt  would  be 

made  to  exclude  the  Word  of  God   .lom   tho   Ragged 

School,  and  limit  the  education  to  secular  instruction, 

leaving  the  Protestant  and   Roman  Catholic  parties  to 

manage  the  religious  interests  of  the  children  as  they  best 

might.     The  battle,  which  had  begun  in  Aberdeen  and 

Dundee,  had  now  extended  to  the  capital,  and  the  public 
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meetinji;  which  hud  been  cnllod  by  the  Lord  Provost  was, 
more  than  uny  nioctinfj;  which  hud  been  lor  ii  hmj^  time 
hold  in  Jvlinburgh,  looked  for  v.u-d  to  with  the  livelicHt 
interest  by  the  warmest  friends  of  Bible  truth,  and  the 
wisest  friends  of  those  unhappy  ehiMren," 

Tiie  day  of  the  public  meeting,  July  2nd,  1S47,  arrived, 
and  those  who  were  present  will  not  soon  forget  the 
scene.  It  had  all  the  excit'^ment  of  a  pitched  battle. 
The  Hall  was  filled  to  the  ceiling  long  ere  the  speakers 
appeared.  (.)n  either  hand  of  the  Lord  Provost  were 
ranged  the  oppo.<jing  parties ;  Lord  Murray,  Professor 
Gregory,  and  Mr.  Simpson,  advocate,  —  representing 
the  "  liiberal  Protestants," — on  t  e  one  side  ;  and 
Dr.  Guthrie,  Jijherifr  Speirs,  and  i)r.  Lindsay  Alexander 
on  the  other. 


!■  \ 


"These  Ragged  Schools,"  said  Dr.  Guthrie,  iu  the  speech 
he  made  on  that  occasion,  "  are  iJocuHiir  schools.  They  are 
not  intended  for  the  childron  of  ordinary  decent  iiurents. 
Their  very  existence,  the  crying  necessity  for  them,  arises 
from  the  existence  of  a  class  in  our  cities  who  are  in  fact 
nothing  at  all.  It  is  an  utter  abuse  of  words  to  call  these 
children  Roman  Catholics  or  to  call  them  Protestants.  They 
are  outcasts,  regardless  of  all  religion — without  even  the 
profession  of  any  ;  and  it  is  in  that  light  and  character  I  must 
look  at  them  here. 

"  Mark  how  I  stand.  I  say  that  the  responsibility  of  the 
religious  upbringing  of  the  child  lies  upon  the  parent ;  and  if 
there  be  no  parent,  or  none  to  act  a  parent's  part  (if  the  parent, 
for  instance,  be  a  worthless,  profligate  mother),  on  whom  does 
the  responsibility  next  lie  '?  I  join  issue  with  the  Catholic 
here.  Ho  says  that  it  lies  with  the  priest.  I  say  it  lies  with 
the  good  Samaritan  who  nets  the  parent's  part.  I  say  that  it 
neither  lies  with  the  priest  nor  the  Levite  who  passed  by  upon 
the  other  side;  it  lies  with  the  man  who  resolves,  by  the 
strength  of  his  own  exertions,  to  save  the  poor  outcast  child.  I 
shall  never  forgive  myself  in  this  world  that  once  I  did  not 
save  a  child  from  ruin.  Had  I  attempted  it  (there  being  then 
no  Ragged  School),  what  should  I  have  done  V  I  would  have 
brought  it,  a  homeless,  helpless  outcast,  to  my  own  home,  and 
before  God  and  man  would  have  felt  mvsolf  bound  to  give  it 
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tbo  Biblo  I  j,'ivo  to  ray  own  chililron.  Wliut  is  a  Rn},'j,'c(l  Sihuul 
but  a  f,'iillu .•(•!•  of  such  misorablo  oiifcuHtH?  Tiny  arc  caht 
upon  my  care  to  nbaro  in  the  bloHBiuj^H  of  my  humanity  and 
Christianity. 

"  What  diflortmcc  is  it  to  mo  wlitllii'r  1  save  a  poor  child 
from  tho  wreck  of  sot-ioty  or  from  tho  wrccli  of  tho  sea  ?  Let 
mo  put  a  case.  A  sliip  has  stranded  on  tho  Htorray  shore.  I 
strip,  and  pluuf^in^  hoadlonp  into  tho  billows,  buflot  them  witl* 
this  strong  arm  till  I  reach  tho  wreck.  From  tho  rif^jring,  whor' 
ho  bangB,  I  seize  and  save  a  boy.  I  bear  him  to  the  shore, 
and  through  tho  crowd,  who  watched  my  rising  and  fulliufi 
bead,  and  blessed  me  with  their  prayers,  I  take  him  home. 
What  happens  now  ?  Forth  slops  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and, 
forsooth,  because  yon  ship  contained  its  Irish  emigrants,  claims 
the  child,  tho  prey  of  my  humanity,  tho  haif-drownod  boy  that 
clinj^s  to  his  preserver's  side  ;  ho  would  s|)()il  mo  of  my  ori)han, 
and  rear  him  up  in  what  I  deem  dangerous  error.  I  have  two 
answers  to  this  demand.  My  first  is,  I  saved  tho  boy  ;  tin' 
hand  that  plucked  him  from  the  wreck  is  tho  hand  which  shall 
h)ad  him  u.  the  way  to  heaven.  My  second  is,  to  point  him  tn 
tho  wreck  and  the  roaring  sea  ;  I  bid  him  strip  and  plunge  lilvo 

mc,  and  savo  those  that  still  perish  there. 

*  :;•.  H-  x-  *  * 

♦•  I  rejoice  that  tho  cloud  which  hung  over  tho  Ragged  Schools 
is  now  dispelled.  There  were  some  who  doubted  before 
whether  tliey  would  have  a  decidedly  religious  school  of  a 
decidedly  iJiblo  character.  Thanks  bo  to  (rod  for  this  storm  ; 
it  has  cleared  tho  atmosphere.  Above  the  door  of  these  Ragged 
Schools  men  shall  bcncelorth  ^eo  an  <ipcn  Bible,  this  glorious 
text  upon  its  page,  '  Search  t'ao  Scriptures.'  No  man  feels  a 
more  lively  interest  in  those  schools  than  I  do.  I  havo  thought 
and  pondered  over  them.  I  have  prayed  over  them,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  have  wo))t  over  them  ;  but,  dear  as 
thoy  are  to  my  heart,  I  say,  perish  the  Ragged  Schools,  if  they 
are  only  to  bo  kept  up  by  parting  with  tho  Bible.  I  would 
rather  that  we  were  found  like  tho  body  of  tho  sailor  boy 
which  lay  on  tho  lone  sea-shore.  A  handkerchief  was  tied 
around  it,  and  when  the  spoiler  came,  he  thought  it  was 
gold ;  he  tore  it  open  and  found  tho  Bible  which  his  mother 
gave  him  with  a  mother's  blessing.  And  now,  if  other  men 
won't  do  it,  these  hands  of  mine  shall  do  it ;  1  sb  ill  bind  tho 
Bible  to  the  Ragged  Schools,  and  committing  this  cause  to  tho 
care  of  Providence,  there  I  take  my  stand." 

After  the  speakers  on  both  sides  had  been  h.«wri,  the 
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TiCi'd  Provost  put  tlio  quest  ion  to  the  ino"tinp,  and  in 
sup|K)rt  of  tlu)  views  thus  expressed  qufto  u  forest  of 
hands  was  held  up  in  every  purt  of  the  bu  Iding.  •'  With 
the  exception,"  writes  l)r.  (iuthrie,  "of  u  very  snuiU 
])ortiou  of  the  uudienoo,  that  immenae  und  influential 
aHsenihly,  embracing  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and 
Independents,  expressed  its  entire  und  hearty  u[iproval 
of  the  step  which  the  committee  had  taken,  in  re-<olvinf{ 
that  the  Word  of  Ood  should  be  taught  during  thf 
tinliuurij  Nc/ioof  houn.  Edinburgh  never  uttered  its  voic(> 
moro  distinctly  or  more  decidedly  on  any  question  or  on 
any  occasion.  It  was  a  blessed  sight  to  see  iTotestunts 
of  uU  Evangelical  denominations,  und  those  of  them  who 
but  u  few  yours  before  hud  been  arruycd  uguinst  eucli 
other  in  the  Voluntary  und  Non-Intrusion  controversies, 
now  fighting  side  by  side,  rallying  around  the  Bible  with 
the  kindness  of  brethren  and  the  keenness  of  men  in 
earnest." 

To  I'uovosT  rn.TiiuiK. 

'•EUIWHOROF   Juli/lth,  1SJ7. 

"The  lit^lit  (  MHO  ofl"  f^lon^usly  lust  Friday.  I  wiis  in  a 
delicate  positioi;  very  much  annoyed  about  the  matter.  Well,  I 
never  went  to  .»  nieetin},'  so  anxious,  and  never  left  one  so 
thiuikful.  All  men  think  it  is  the  most  important  and  the 
uiost  f'uccessful  meeting  which  has  been  held  here  for  duys  luul 
years.  The  lords,  1  take  it,  v/on't  come  back  in  a  hurry  to 
have  their  coats  dusted  before  an  audience  in  the  Music  Hall. 
We  had  unspeakable  cause  to  bless  the  Lord.  '  The  men 
of  might'  (on  the  other  side)  'have  not  found  their  hands.' 
My  known  liberality  gave  a  force  to  my  blow,  which  no  talent 
would  have  given  to  the  arm  of  a  bigot  or  norrow-miuded  man. 
As  I  told  Tweedie  and  Candlish,  by  way  half  joke  half  eiirnesl, 
people  would  say,  '  Well,  if  Guthrie  won't  swallow  this  rroposed 
dose  of  Dunfermline  and  Murray,  it  must  be  very  bad  indeed.' ' 

The  reference  in  the  latter  sentence  will  be  understood 
when  it  is  explained  that  Dr.  Guthrie  was  considered  by 
certain  persons  to  take  somewhat  low  ground  us  to  th.> 
value  and  results  of  the   religious  instruction  communi- 
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ratod  I'n  ordiimry  diiy-HchoolH.  Uc  «H(1  not  ('(>rtui*nly  ratt> 
fclu'Ho  H<)  hij^lily  iiH  Moinc  of  his  hrctlircn  ;  becauHo  in  the 
cast)  of  children  whoso  parents  were  chnreh-goin<f  and 
well  condncted,  he  truHlod  n\iich  mure  to  home  and  pas- 
toral training  than  to  the  ordinary  day-school  teaiiher 
for  inHtlllinj^  divine  truth.  And  if  he  were  asked,  Why 
refuse,  for  these  Ragj^ed  Schools,  arrani^'cnieiits  with  which 
you  are  satislied  elsewhere!'  this  was  Imh  reply,  "Con- 
sidering the  condition  of  tho  children,  and  the  character 
of  the  parents  who  are  living  witliout  the  fear  either  of 
(iod  or  man,  and  do  not  even  make  a  profession  of  n-li- 
gion,  th(!  pi  inciples  which  might  rule  u  national  Hystem 
of  education  aro  not  upplicahle  here." 

It  v/as  on  this  very  account  that  he  felt  great  anxiety 
to  scMUiro  qualifications  of  a  special  kind  in  tlie  Ragged 
School  teachers  and  olhcials.  "  What  I  desiderate  in 
all  our  ollicials,"  ho  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Jjouisji 
Hope,  "  is  sincere  piety  ;  a  warm  Christian  alVcction  fur 
the  souls  of  these  poor  children  ;  a  mind  which  will  not 
bo  content  with  a  perfunctory  discharge  of  duty,  not 
2ven  with  remarkable  success  in  tho  way  of  improving 
their  intellects  and  reforming  their  outward  habits ;  but 
X  mind  and  soul  which  burns  with  love  to  Chriat,  and 
will  bo  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  seeing  these 
children  converted  and  saved."* 

Tho  result  of  tho  discussion  was,  that  those  gentlem(>n 
dF  tho  committee  who  disapproved  tho  principles  of  Ur. 


•  "Wo  olisprvo,"  wrote  tho  Rev.  Williiim  Arnot  after  Dr.  Guthiic's 
donth,  "tliiil  thi!  organs  ot  tho  indro  secular  Koclioim  of  tho  coiniminily 
adiniio  Iho  tiilonls  and  character  of  Dr.  (Juihrio  and  jiiiy  a  hearty  tiilmto 
of  rcsjii'Cf.  to  hi^  miiridry.  Some  of  ihcin,  at  the  siirno  time,  through  a 
mentiil  [pcrvfrsity  allied  to  colour-blinducHH,  roluHn  to  reeou:ni8H  tho 
fouMiaiu  wliero  iho  stieaiu  of  his  chaiitieH  Hpranp.  They  own  tho  ,'j;r(at- 
ncBH  of  hiH  benevolent  work,  but  knowim-lv  in'tiinato  that,  in  order  to 
perform  iliese  blesned  Kcr>  i/os  to  tho  coniniunity,  ho  camo  out  of  his  thuo- 
lojj;ioitl  eir<le,  and  lelt  his  (  alvinisui  behind  him.  This  is  precisely  tho 
contrary  of  the  truth.  Tho  slream  of  his  benevolence  ilowed  from  tho 
woll-N|irin^  of  liis  faith.  It  was  the  lovo  of  Christ  thut  coiistiaiiied  him 
to  visit  tho  widows  and  orphans  in  their  aniictioa." 
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Outhrio  and  his  frioncls  institutod  another  Hchool,  whioli 
thoy  named  the  United  InduHtrial,  on  tlie  principle  ot 
joint  Hcculur  and  sepiiratc  religious  instruction.  Tl" 
general  funds  of  that  school  are  devoted  to  seeular  in- 
Htruetion  alone ;  while  at  a  eertiiin  hour  the  cliildren  un; 
separated,  the  Protestants  to  receive  religious  instruction 
from  a  Protestant  teacher,  the  Itomau  Catholics  from  ii 
Catholic. 

To  the  close  of  life,  Dr.  Guthrie  remained  unsliaken  as 
to  the  soundness  of  the  principle  on  which  he  had  taken 
his  stand  in  refusing  to  allow  the  Roman  Catliolio  faith 
to  be  taught  within  his  scliool — \\y..,  that  he  and  (jthers 
had  virtually  assumed  the  position  of  ])arcnts  to  the  hup- 
less  children  there.  In  JH")?  ho  put  the  case  tlnis: — "  It' 
a  vicious,  drunken,  dissipated,  and  unnatural  j)aient  .sliall 
cast  his  oftspring  on  the  public — shall  do  what  a  brute 
beast  won't  do,  refuse  to  maintain  his  own  child — the 
most  monstrous  thing  I  ever  heard  of  is,  (hat  tliat  parent 
shall  not  only  throw  on  me  the  burden  of  maintaining 
his  child,  but  shall  attempt  to  lay  on  my  conscience  the 
far  heavier  burden  of  teaching  that  child  what  is  not, 
uccoiding  to  my  conscience,  the  Word  of  God."  In  the 
very  last  speech  ho  made  on  behalf  of  these  schools,  in 
December,  1871,  he  illustrated  his  position  by  an  inci- 
dent from  his  own  experience  :— 

•'I  spent,"  ho  said,  "  some  weeks,  bovou  years  ago,  in  lirit- 
tany,  in  Franco.  I  wont  outono  evening  to  look  at  a  Fonndliug 
Ho8])ital,  ono  of  those  institutions  which,  however  creditable  to 
tho  humanity  of  tho  founders,  are  found  to  bo  detrimental  to 
morality.  By  the  gate  was  an  opening  in  the  wall ;  in  that 
opening  stood  a  box  that  turned  on  a  pivot,  bosido  which  huug 
a  boUropo.  A  woman  waiting  for  tho  cloud  of  night,  stealing 
under  the  shadow  of  tho  wall,  approaches  tho  door  with  noise- 
less stops,  and  taking  her  infant  from  under  her  shawl,  she 
places  it  in  tho  box  and  pulls  tho  boll.  At  that  signal,  round 
goes  tho  box  bearing  her  child  inside.  There  she  parts  with  it 
for  ever,  and  then,  with  some  natural  tears,  withdraws.  Assum- 
ing that  woman  to  be   a   Protestant — and   there   aro   a   few 
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Protestants  in  that  very  Roman  Catholic  country — and  that, 
iiltbougb  she  bad  fallen  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  she  had  not 
forgotten  the  lessons  learned  at  her  mother's  knee,  and  that  she, 
along  with  the  child,  puts  in  a  paper  requesting  the  nuns  and 
priests  and  sisters  of  charity  within  this  Foundling  Home  to 
bring  up  her  child  in  the  Protestant  faith,  would  they  do  it '? 
I  should  like  uncommonly  well  to  see  the  nun,  priest,  or  sister 
of  charity  who  would  comply  with  such  a  request.  They 
would  be  Sisters  of  Charitij  indeed !  What  would  their  answer 
be  ?  (I  respect  them  for  it,  for  it  were  one  according  to  their 
conscience ;  and  I  respect  everybody,  bo  he  Pagan,  Papist,  or 
Protestant,  who  acts  according  to  conscience.)  Their  answer 
would  be  what  ours  in  such  circumstances  is  : — '  You  have  cast 
your  child  on  us ;  we  feed  it,  we  house  it,  we  clothe  it,  we 
teath  it,  we  are  in  the  room  of  parents  to  it,  and  in  conse- 
quence we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  train  up  the  child  as  if 
it  were  our  own,  according  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true 
faith.' 

*•  That  was  our  position  in  the  beginning,  and  some  people 
thought  we  were  rather  dour  and  "obstinate  in  maintaining  it. 
I  did  not  sympathize  with  those  who  thought  so.  Some  of  us 
foresaw,  in  the  attempt  then  made  to  drive  us  from  our  posi- 
tion, tne  introduction  of  the  thin  end  of  that  wedge  which  Popery 
but  waited  time  and  opportunity  to  drive  home,  removing  the 
Bible  from  the  schools,  and  the  children  altogether  away  from 
ever}-  liberal  and  Protestant  influence.  In  Ireland  they  arc  at 
that  now.  They  were  too  astute  here,  twenty  years  ago,  to  show 
their  hand  tit  once.  They  kept  themselves  in  the  background. 
We  heard  beai^.tiful  speeches  about  what  a  pretty  thing  it  was 
to  see  Protestant  children  sitting  cheek-by-joul  on  the  .same 
bench  with  lloman  Catholics,  learning  the  same  lessons.  Was 
it  not  hretlnrn  ducllhu)  together  in  unity  ?  Now,  if  we  look  to 
Ireland,  what  seo  w«  there?  The  time  has  come  when  Cardinal 
CuUen  and  the  Ilona:^  Catholic  hierai'cby  think  they  can  let 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag  !  It  is  out,  and  what  have  we  ?  Cardi- 
rialCullen  and  the  priesthood  demanding  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that,  while  the  schools  are  maintained  out  of  the  public 
purse,  there  shall  be  no  mixing  of  Protestants  and  Catholics 
in  school ;  that  these  schools  shall  be  entirely  Popish.  A 
demand  this,  whiih  I  hope  the  Government  of  this  country  will 
resist." 

"  I  may  have  been  right,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  "VV.  Cham- 
bers of  Glenormiston,  who  took  the  opposite  view  from 
himself,   "  or  I  may  have  been  wrong.      The  day  will 
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declare  it.  But  I  look  back  to  no  struggle  in  which  I 
was  ever  called  to  engage  with  a  clearer  conscience 
than  to  the  one  in  question."  He  rejoiced,  nevertheless, 
to  know  that  multitudes  of  children  were,  by  means 
of  the  United  Industrial  School,  rescued  from  a  career 
of  crime  and  wretchedness,  and  he  never  viewed  that 
Charity  us,  in  any  other  than  an  honourable  sense,  a  rival 
to  his  own. 

"  I  do  not  find  fault,"  were  his  words  after  the  heat  of  the 
collision  had  passed  aAvay,  "with  others  who  differ  from  us 
in  th.^ir  principles  and  plans.  Let  every  man  be  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind,  and  let  all  men  try  who  shall  do  most 
and  best  for  those  that  are  ready  to  perish.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  our  views  ;  I  adhere  to  them 
strongly ;  I  hold  them  to  be  of  high  importance.  But  I  will 
make  no  attempt  to  throw  o  iium  on  those  who  are  honestly 
following  out  their  own  convictions.  In  pity  for  human 
wretchedness,  in  the  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  thi' 
unhappy — to  pluck  these  children  from  circumstances  of  most 
aflecting  misery  and  a  life  of  certain  wretchedness  and  crime — 
we  are  brethren,  and  let  there  bo  no  strife  between  us.  I  say 
to  them,  as  Abraham  did  to  Lot,  '  Is  not  the  whole  land  before 
thee  ?  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the 
right  ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  ha'  d,  then  I  will  go  to  the 
left.'  " 

The  discussion  in  Edinburgh  made  itself  felt  over  the 
whole  country,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  one  oi' 
the  hundreds  of  Ragged  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland 
but  has  adopted  the  principles  of  Dr.  Guthrie  as  regards 
the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  (in  his  own 
words),  "  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  and  nothing  but 
the  Bible ;  the  Bible  without  note  or  comment — without 
the  authoritative  interpretation  of  priest  or  presbyter — as 
the  foundation  of  all  its  religious  teaching,  and  of  its 
religious  teaching  to  all." 

"London,  February  Wth,  1856. 
"  Our  Reformatory  Meeting  was  held  on  Friday  ;  I  fancy  one 
hundred  present.    Among  other  public  men,  Marquis  of  Salis- 
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bury,  Lord  — —  Cecil,  Monckton  Milnes,  Sir  John  Pakington, 
Adderley,  &c.  It  was  the  old  fight,  save  that  it  assumed  a 
less  determinate  shape. 

•'  The  resolutions  were  drawn  up  by  Macgregor.  Milnes, 
Pakington,  and  Adderley  maintained  that  the  introduction  of 
the  words  '  Holy  Scriptures  '  would  operate  to  the  exclusion  of 
Papists.  This,  Lord  Shaftesbury  (a  mistake  on  his  part)  denied. 
I  agreed  with  the  former,  and  difl'ered  with  Shaftesbury,  giving 
them  the  history  of  our  Edinburgh  business  in  proof  of  it ;  and 
argued  for  retaining  iheso  words  just  because  we  could  not  co- 
operate with  Roman  Catholics  in  this  matter  An  attempt 
was  made,  in  order  not  to  appear  so  exclusive,  to  alter  some 
of  the  practical  parts  of  the  resolutions.  We  resisted  it,  decided 
and  kept  the  scheme  intact  by  a  great  majority.  They  are 
now  on  the  right  rail,  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  go  on  trium- 
phantly.' 


,;!f 
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By  the  end  of  1847,  three  schools  had  been  esta- 
blished in  Edinburgh  under  Dr.  Guthrie's  auspices — one 
for  boys,  another  for  girls,  and  a  third  for  children  of 
both  sexes  under  ten  j^ears  of  age,  with  a  total  atten- 
dance of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  children,  who 
received  food,  education,  and  industrial  training. 

While  glad  to  know  of  some  hundreds  of  Ragged 
Schools  in  London,  Dr.  Guthrie  desiderated  a  much  more 
complete  carrying  out  of  the  system  than  many  of  these 
are  able  to  adopt. 

"In  regard  to  London,  six-sevenths  of  the  Ragged  Schools 
are  not  feeding-schools  at  all ;  the  children  are  taken  in  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  evening,  and  the  attendance  is  most  irregular. 
A  Lord  Mayor's  Day  tj  a  considerable  extent  clears  out  the 
schools,  I  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  such  regular 
attendance  anywhere  as  in  our  Ragged  Schools,  because  the 
children  know  that  they  get  no  porridge  unless  they  come  there. 
I  remember,  on  going  down  the  High  Street  early  one  morning, 
of  seeing  a  number  of  our  children  coming  up.  One  of  them 
was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  another,  and,  on  my  asking  the 
reason,  ho  said  that  the  little  follow  had  burned  Lis  foot  the 
night  before  and  he  was  carrying  him  to  school.  That  would 
not    have    happened    in   any   other    school    in   Edinburgh." 
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(Evidence  before  the  Royal  Cotnmission  on   Scotch  Education, 
December  5th,  18G4.) 

Few  things  delighted  Dr.  Guthrie  more  than  to  act  as 
cicerone,  and  accompany  visitors  to  his  schools ;  for,  with 
a  natural  partiality,  he  maintained  that  of  all  the  sights 
in  Edinburgh,  there  was  none  so  worthy  of  a  visit  as 
the  schools  on  the  Castle  Hill.  To  him  the  eyes  of 
these  poor  children  shone  brighter  than  the  jewels  of  the 
old  Scottish  Crown  in  the  neighbouring  cjstlc ;  and  cer- 
tainly no  thouglitiLil  man  who  remembers  their  past 
history  can  look  without  emotion  at  these  rows  of  boys 
and  girls,  cheerful,  tidy,  and  intelligent,  when  at  dinner- 
hour  they  stand  up  to  thank  God  for  their  plain  but 
wholesome  fare. 

Among  those  most  intimately  associated  with  him  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  Rugged  School  work,  and  who 
shared  in  his  own  enthusiasm,  were  the  late  Sheriff 
Jameson ;  Mr.  Smith,  the  Governor  of  Edinburgh 
prison ;  Dr.  George  Bell ;  and,  in  a  more  private  but 
not  less  efficient  capacity,  the  late  Miss  M.  Eliott  Lock- 
hart,*  of  whom  he  wrote — "She  has  been  my  'right  hand' 
in  benevolent  work  for  years." 

In  his  first  "Plea  for  Ragged  Schools,"  Dr.  Guthrie 
had  urged  it  as  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  his 
scheme,  that  it  harmonized  the  diverse  theories  of  two 
very  eminent  philanthropists  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
dealing  with  a  degraded  population.  "  Our  scheme,"  he 
wrote,  "  furnishes  a  common  walk  for  both.  They  meet 
in  our  school-room.  Dr.  Alison  comes  in  with  his  bread 
— Dr.  Chalmers  with  his  Bible :  here  is  food  for  the  body 
— there  for  the  soul."  When  he  wrote  thus,  in  February, 
1847,  the  friends  of  Dr.  Chalmers  looked  forward  to  some 

*  It  was  to  her  tliat  Dr.  Guthrie  thus  dedicated  his  "  Sendtime  and 
Harvest  of  Ragged  .Schools:  " — "  To  M.  E.  L.,  who  has  her  luuiic  graven 
at  full  length  on  the  grateful  hearts  of  many  cliililren  saved  by  means 
of  that  Original  Kauged  School  which  has  owed  so  much  of  its  success 
to  her  generous,  zealous,  and  untiring  labours." 
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years  longer  of  honour  and  usefulness  in  store  for  him ; 
and  had  he  been  spared  to  witness  the  controversy  to 
which  the  religious  constitution  of  the  Original  Ragged 
Schools  gave  rise,  few  can  doubt  which  side  he  would 
have  espoused.  Within  four  months  of  the  publication 
of  his  friend's  "  Plea,"  all  Edinburgh  was  saddened  as, 
on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  the  ntivs  passed  from 
lip  to  lip,  "Chalmers  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  this 
morning."  Dr.  Guthrie  was  deeply  moved.  For  his 
great  "chief"  he  had  a  profound  admiration.  "Ah," 
said  he,  "men  of  his  calibre  are  like  mighty  forest 
trees.     We  don't  know  their  size  till  they  are  down." 

"  I  intonil  (1  "  (he  wrote  on  the  14th  of  June,  to  Mr.  Fox 
Maule)  "  to  have  written  you  immediately  after  the  death, 
and  entered  into  the  detail  of  such  particulars  as  had  come  to 
my  knowledge;  but  the  truth  is,  I  was  utterly  prostrated  by 
the  blow,  and  felt  an  aversion  to  do  anything  but  ruminate  on 
the  past,  measure  the  vastness  of  the  loss,  and  speculate  on 
the  future. 

"  We  will  now  need  to  be  more  cautious,  foreseeing,  and 
circumspect  than  ever.  Chalmers,  for  the  last  three  years,  bas 
not  been  so  much,  indeed,  a  moving  power;  but  he  has  been 
a  great  balance-whcol.  His  very  presence  among  us  had  a  most 
combining,  harmonizing,  happy  influence. 

"  Dr.  Candlish  is  likely  to  bo  put  into  a  college  chair. 
Goruon  resolutely  refused,  and  a  man  may  as  soon  move  Arthur's 
Seat  as  move  him.  I  think  it  likely  that  Cunningham  will  be 
made  Principal." 

On  the  day  of  the  meeting  in  the  Music  Hall  which 
decided  the  constitution  of  the  Ragged  School,  no  lay- 
man rendered  Dr.  Guthrie's  side  such  effective  service 
ds  Mr.  Graham  Speirs,  Sheriff  of  Midlothian.  (See 
Autobiography,  p.  208.)  Before  that  year  (1847)  had 
run  out,  he  too,  a  man  in  life's  prime,  had  followed  Dr. 
Chalmers  to  join  the  Church  above. 

"  December  28lh,  1847. 
"  I  cannot  say  hcv  deeply  I  have  felt  Mr.  Speirs's  death.   He 
was  such  a  friend  :  I  don't  know  whether  I  esteemed  or  loved 
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bim  most.  And  then  in  the  Church,  what  an  ornament  to 
religion,  what  a  pillar  of  the  temple  !  May  the  Lord  give  you 
and  others  ir  your  place  all  the  more  grace  now,  since  a 
great  standard-bearer  and  champion  has  been  borne  off  the 
field.  It  melts  my  heart,  and  opens  afresh  the  fountain  of  my 
tears,  to  think  that  we  shall  see  his  face  no  more.  It  were 
a  great  mercy  and  blessing  if  a  man  of  a  kindred  spirit  can  be 
appointed  to  bis  place.  The  Whig  party  lost  nothing,  but  gained 
much,  by  having  in  him  a  man  who,  to  their  views  in  politics, 
brought  the  advantage  of  a  decided  and  high  religious  char- 
acter."    {To  Mr.  Fox  Maale.) 

In  the  year  following  the  first  establishment  of  Ragged 
Schools  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Guthrie  was  laid  aside  from 
the  active  duties  of  his  ministry  by  a  serious  illness ;  and 
for  many  months  the  schools  with  which  his  name  Lad 
become  associated  were  deprived  of  his  fostering  care. 
But  his  pen  was  not  idle.  On  the  10th  of  January, 
1849,  he  issued  a  "  Second  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools,"  in 
which  he  explained  the  working  of  the  system,  dcnon- 
strated  how  inadequate  the  existing  Ragged  Schools  in 
Edinburgh  were  to  overtake  the  destitution,  and  besought 
increased  support.  In  that  Plea  he  appealed  to  indubit- 
able statistics  in  proof  of  the  success  which  had  attended 
ihe  scheme.  Each  successive  year,  that  success  became 
more  apparent.  The  fifth  report  (for  1851)  tells  of  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  children  sent  out  into  the  world 
from  the  Original  Ragged  Schools,  and  known  to  be 
earning  their  livelihood  by  honest  industry. 

In  direct  proportion  as  the  various  Ragged  Schools 
tilled,  the  portion  of  the  jail  appropriated  to  juvenile 
delinquents  emptied.  The  following  facts  and  figures 
speak  for  themselves : — In  1847  (the  year  in  which 
Ragged  Schools  were  founded  in  Edinburgh)  more 
than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners 
in  Edinburgh  jail  were  under  fourteen  years  of  age, — 
315  out  of  5,734  ;  in  1851,  the  proportion  had  fallen 
to  less  than  one  per  cent.,  that  is  to  say,  while  there  were 
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5,869  prisoners,  only  fifty -six  of  these  were  under  four- 
teen years  of  age.  "  From  careful  observation  of  the 
operation  of  the  Ragged  Industrial  Schools,"  wrote 
the  Governor  on  25th  December,  1850,  "I  can  have 
no  doubt  that  they  have  been  the  principal  instruments 
in  effecting  so  desirable  a  change."  "  I  do  not  know," 
was  Dr.  Guthrie's  characteristic  comment  on  this,  "  I  do 
not  know  whether,  if  matters  go  on  at  this  rate,  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Smith  won't  find  some  difficulty  in  deciding 
what  to  make  of  that  department  of  the  jail.  By-and- 
by  we  may  see  (what  I  once  saw  in  an  old  burgh  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fife)  a  jail  in  a  most  happy  condition.  The 
door  was  wide  open,  the  hinges  were  rusting  on  the 
stones.  Not  only  that,  but  the  measured  sound  of  little 
feet  and  the  cheerful  noise  of  a  fiddle  announced  that  thf 
prison  had  been  turned  into  a  dancing- school !  " 

The  public  are  not  generally  visitors  of  the  prison ; 
they  could  not,  therefore,  so  readily  appreciate  the  evi- 
dence which  empty  cells  afforded  as  to  the  working  oi 
'I  Ragged  Schools ;  but  there  was  another  way  in  which 
their  advantages  became  patent  to  every  one  who  walked 
ohrough  the  city  : — 

"  Before  these  schools  ware  established,  the  streets  swarmed 
■vith  boys  and  girls  whose  trade  was  begging,  and  whose  end 
was  the  jail.  They  rose  every  morning  from  the  lower  dis- 
tricts like  a  cloud  of  mosquitoes  from  a  marsh,  to  disperse  them- 
selves over  the  city  and  its  suburbs  ;  and  some  of  them  had 
become  most  expert  at  their  trade.  I  one  day  witnessed  an 
instance  of  this  at  a  time  when  typhus  fever  was  raging  in 
Edinburgh : — 

"  I  was  in  Hanover  Street  when  a  vinegar-looking  old  lady 
was  toddling  along,  with  a  huge  umbrella  in  her  hand.  A  little 
urchin  came  up  who  had  no  cap  on  his  head,  but  plenty  oi* 
brains  within  ;  no  shoes  on  his  feet,  but  a  great  deal  of  under- 
,  stanling,  for  all  that.  Very  well,  I  saw  him  fix  upon  that 
venerable  old  lady  to  be  operated  on,  and  Dr.  Bell  never,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  performed  an  operation  with  half  the  dex- 
terity with  which  that  ragged  boy  '  skinned  '  the  old  lady.  He 
opproached   her  with   a  most  pitiful  look  and  whine.      Her 
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lesponso  was  a  pnarl  and  poke  of  her  umbralla.  He  saw  thero 
was  no  c'hanco  of  getting  at  her  purse  throuf^h  her  philanthropy, 
BO  ho  thought  to  get  at  it  through  her  selfishness.  In  an  instant 
ho  rolled  up  the  sicovo  of  a  tattered  jacket  to  tho  elhow  of  his 
yellow  skinny  arm,  and  running  up  displayed  it,  crying  out  to 
her,  *  Just  outo'  tho  Infirmary,  ma'am,  with  typhus  !  '  It  was 
a  r».s(?  got  up  for  tho  oceaoon;  hut  tho  acting  was  perfect— the 
efi'oct  sudden,  electiic.  Tho  poor  old  body  started  as  if  she 
had  received  a  shock.  Diving  her  hand  to  tho  very  bottom  of 
her  pocket,  sho  took  out  a  shilling,  thrust  it  into  his  palm,  and 
hobbled  away,  glad  to  get  tho  littlo  roguo  out  between  the 
wind  and  her  nol;ility  ! 

"  All  manner  of  ways  did  they  try  to  fleeco  and  bleed  the 
public.  At  last,  forth  camo  police-bills  warning  tho  public 
not  to  encourago  street  begging.  But  tho  magistrates  of 
Edinbui'gh  mi|',L:t  as  well  have  attempted  to  roll  back  tho  tide 
at  tho  pier  of  Leith,  as  to  prevent  rao  from  giving  money  to  a 
poor,  starving,  wretched  child.  That  was  not  tho  way  to  mcft 
tho  evil.  I  was  told  about  tho  evils  of  mendicancy  ;  they 
were  in  tho  distance,  whilst  close  at  hand  the  evils  of  starvation 
were  looking  out  of  those  hollow  eyo.^.  But  how  did  ite  put 
down  street  begging  ?  We  set  up  our  llagged  Schools.  Some 
urchin  now  comes  to  me.  and  asks  me  for  money.  '  Not  a 
sixpence,  sir  —  not  a  half-penny.  You  go  to  the  Ragged 
!■  chool  and  say  Dr.  Gutbiio  sent  you.'  That  put  down  street 
begging,  and  notbing  else  could." 

In  his  Second  Pica,  Dr.  Guthrie  had  shown  that, 
after  deducting  the  pupils  of  all  the  Ragged  Schools 
of  the  city,  there  were  still  in  Edinburgh  at  least 
fifteen  hundred  children  "  growing  up  to  disturb  and 
disgvace  society,  and  destined  to  entail,  in  their 
future  career  of  crime,  an  enormous  expense  on  the 
country."  And  if  this  were  true  of  Edinburgh,  the  same 
condition  of  things  existed  in  proportion  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Much,  therefore,  as  private  benevolence  had 
effected,  it  was  apparent  that  the  necessities  of  the  case 
would  never  be  met  in  this  way  alone.  So  long  as  the 
success  of  Ragged  Schools  was  problematical,  their 
friends  were  contented  to  depend  for  their  support  on 
the  Christian  public  (and  from  that  source  about 
£2,000   had  been  subscribed  annually  for  the  Original 
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Ragged  Schools) ;  but  when,  at  the  end  of  some  years, 
the  advantage  of  such  institutions  was  no  longer 
mutter  of  experimeni,  but  of  experience,  their  advocates 
felt  justified  in  cliiming  for  them  the  favour  and  the 
fostering  aid  of  the  country.  The  State  had,  in  bygone 
years,  spent  millions  in  punishing  criminals,  and  the 
success  of  prisons  as  reforming  agencies  had  been 
grievously  small.  "  You  will  in  vain  endeavour,"  said 
the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  when  presiding  at  the 
meeting  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  Hugged  School  in  18-52 — "you 
will  in  vain  endeavour,  by  prison  discipline,  mild  or 
severe,  by  all  your  courts  of  justice,  and  by  all  your 
penal  settlements,  to  diminish  by  one  hair's  breadth 
the  amount  of  crime  that  prevails  in  the  country."  It 
seemed  high  time  that  some  aid  should  be  given  by 
the  "Jtato  to  arrest  the  process  by  which  criminals  are 
made.  That  Ragged  Schools  were  operating  successfully 
in  that  direction  M'as  now  admitted  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges ;  the  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Original 
Ragged  School  accordingly  resolved,  along  with  other 
friends  of  the  cause,  to  appeal  to  Government  in  their 
favour. 

*'  January  Ind,  1850. 

"  You  all  know  the  object  of  my  proposed  visit  to  London. 
Dr.  Bell,  our  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Smith,  governor  of  the  jail, 
accompany  me.  I  expect  Sherill'  Watson  will  join  us  from 
Aberdeen ;  and  that  in  London  we  will  bo  joined  by  Ilastio, 
M.P.  for  Glasgow.  We  go  up  to  Government,  speoiully  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  who  is  President  of  the  Privy  Council, 
in  order  to  get  a  clause  into  the  Minutes  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, embracing  our  Ragged  Schools,  for  the  purpose  [ofj 
giving  us  aid  out  of  the  public  funds. 

"  We  bold  our  public  meeting  here,  on  Monday  the  14th, 
and  wo  will  have  a  most  satisfactory  report  of  our  flagged 
Schools  this  year.  Since  our  schools  were  instituted  there  bas 
been  a  regular  and  steady  decrease  of  the  number  of  juvenile 
criminals.  In  1847,  the  proportion  of  these  to  tbo  whole 
commitments  was  five  per  cent.;  in  1848,  four  per  cent.;  in 
1849,  only  three  per  cent."     (To  Ins  brother  Patrick.) 
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Of  his  visit  to  Loudon,  Dr.  Guthrie  tells — 

"  Wo  met  togotbcr  in  tbo  morning,  to  consult  as  to  tho  courgc 
I  should  adopt  in  bringing  our  cnso  before  Lord  Laiisdowno.  1 
said,  I  shall  toll  bim  that  evory  child  left  to  become  a  criminal  costs 
tho  country  i'tJOO.  '  Now,'  says  Mr.  Smith  (witb  all  tho 
caution  of  a  canny  Scot),  '  take  euro  !  If  you  cannot  prove  it, 
it  is  bettor  not  to  state  it.'  ....  Lord  Lunsdownc 
sat  with  hia  back  to  a  window,  so  that  I  could  not  see 
his  face  ;  but  as  1  <\d  to  sit  with  my  face  towards  it,  bo  could 
SCO  mine.  One  of  my  friends  told  mo  afterwards,  tbat  I 
was  sitting  on  a  chair  three  times  the  breadth  of  tbis 
table  away  from  bim,  when  I  began  to  address  him ;  but 
that  as  I  got  on,  I  edged  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  last  I 
was  clapping  him  on  tho  knee  I  I  gave  it  to  his  Lordsbip  in 
a  speech  of  nearly  an  hour  long,  at  wbich  he  seemed  lost  in 
astonishment. 

"  '  Look,  my  Lord,'  I  said  to  him,  '  at  the  expense  of  rearing:; 
up  a  number  of  criminals  in  tho  country.  Forget  altogetber 
that  these  poor  children  have  souls  ;  forget  altogetber  tbat  tbey 
have  hearts  that  can  lie  trodden  and  trampled  on,  and  crushed 
as  our  own ;  forget  that  tbey  are  bono  of  our  bone,  and  Ucsli 
of  our  flesh  ;  forget  their  misery  and  wrotcbodness.  I  beg  your 
Lordship  to  look  at  the  money  question  alone.  Wo  take  one 
of  these  children  off  the  stiiet,  which  is  the  open  way  to  tho 
jail,  and  place  bim  in  our  school.  Wo  clothe  and  feed,  and 
train  and  educate  bim,  we  band  him  back  to  society  a  useful 
and  valuable  member  of  the  community,  and  the  whole  exiicnse 
of  doing  this  is  £25.  But  leave  him  alone,  let  bim  run  his 
course — and  iustead  of  costing  only  i!25  to  make  him  a 
useful  member  of  society,  you  do  rot  close  and  finish  with 
that  boy,  either  by  banging  or  by  penal  settlement,  without  paying 
tSOO.'  I  bad  become  warm  with  my  subject,  and  out  bolted 
the  £300  before  I  was  aware  of  it ! 

'*  I  was  afraid  I  had  dono  wrong ;  but  on  the  following  uigbi 
I  was  reassured  by  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Pierce,  the 
gentleman  at  tho  head  of  the  Bow  Street  police.  He  said,  '  It 
is  a  waste  of  money  and  means  to  try  and  save  the  country  other- 
wise than  through  the  children,  by  giving  tiiem  a  sound  educa- 
tion.' '  But  how  arc  you  to  get  bold  of  tho  children  and  give 
them  tho  education  you  speak  of  ?  '  After  some  reflection  he 
said,  •  Well,  1  do  not  see  any  way  in  which  they  can  get  that, 
unless  you  feed  them.'  It  was  worth  going  to  London  to  hear, 
from  a  person  so  well  qualified  to  judge,  suon  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  system  pursued  in  our  Ragged  School.     '  But," 
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said  I,  '  what  do  you  think  of  piinishraoDt  ?'  '  PutiiRhmont  1 ' 
bo  ropliiul  ;  '  I  novor  sco  a  boy  placed  at  tho  bar  of  the  polico 
court  but  I  say  to  myself,  Well,  my  hid,  you  will  cost  tho 
country  i;900  bofdro  wo  urn  dono  with  you  ! ' — ccboitijj  tho  very 
thinf^  I  had  suid  in  Whitoliiiil  tho  day  before. 

"  That  samo  night  wo  explored  St.  tiilos's  alonj:;  with  IMr, 
Pierce  and  two  of  his  ollicors.  Tho  accounts  they  gave  mo 
of  tho  state  of  London  were  perfectly  frightful.  I  felt  as 
if  ibis  city  were  Bleopinj*  over  a  volcano.  After  sboulder- 
ing  our  way  amid  tho  rough  and  horrible  strollers  on  tho 
streets,  wo  reached  a  shop.  Mr.  Pierce,  without  any  other 
introdi'.ction  than  his  own  appearance,  which  is  pretty 
rcspectalilo  (atandinc,',  like  myself,  somewhere  about  six 
feet  two  without  tho  shoes),  entered  at  once,  and  said, 
'  Wei!,  Missis,  how  mrjiy  lodgers  have  yon  got  to-ni^ht  ?  ' 
She  informed  him,  and  Mr.  Piorco  having  got  a  candle, 
wo  first  went  along  a  dark  passac^o,  and  then  wo  got  to 
the  top  of  a  corkscrew  stair  which  led  down  to  tho  bowels  of 
tho  earth.  As  wo  wore  going  down  wo  heard  laughter  and  tho 
sound  of  uproar  and  riot  coming  up.  I  do  not  know  what  my 
friends  felt,  but  I  believe  they  were  rather  nervous  like  myself. 
The  walls  of  tho  apartment  wo  cntcud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
stair  wore  as  black  as  a  chimney,  and  beside  the  tiro  sat  a 
colossal  negro  —  one  of  tho  greatest  ruffians  in  London. 
Kneeling  on  the  ground  near  him  were  a  number  of  men,  to 
whom  he  was  dealing  out  a  pack  of  cards  as  black  as  his  own 
paws.  Tho  room  was  filled  with  the  worst  of  women,  and 
with  tho  most  degriulcd-looking  ruilians  I  ever  saw.  Some  of 
those  present  had  a  guilty  look,  and  shrank  into  a  corner,  while 
others,  knowing  that  they  were  clean  and  clear  of  tho  police 
book,  had  a  face  and  front  of  brass. 

**  Mr.  Pierce  asked,  *  Have  you  got  a  girl  hero  with  green  rib- 
bons on  her  bonnet  ?  '  (Wo  were  not  in  search  of  any  giil,  with 
either  green  or  black  ribbons  ;  but  that  was  said  as  Jlr.  Pierce's 
excuse  for  going  in.)  Their  bonnets  were  produced,  to  show 
that  they  were  not  of  the  fatal  colour.  Then  my  attention  was 
turned  to  some  children  whom  wo  found  there.  It  was  their 
only  homo.  Some  wero  orphans,  som'>  had  been  deserted  by 
their  parents ;  and  into  that  horrible  placo  they  were  floated 
every  night,  paying  for  their  lodgings  with  the  proceeds  of  their 
beggary  and  theft,  flung  out  again  on  the  bosom  of  society,  and 
flung  back  again  perfect  wrecks  as  night  iell." 

At  the  close  of  hia  interview  with  the  President  oi 
the  Privy  Council,  Dr.  Guthrie  was  requested  by  Lord 
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Lansdowne  to  embody  his  statements  in  writing.  TIo  did 
so,  imd  the  result  was  a  Memorial,  which  wiis  printed 
and  forwarded  to  head-quarters  in  1851.  In  this  care- 
fully prepared  statement,  Dr.  Guthrie  rests  the  claim  of 
Rugged  Industrial  Schools  for  Government  support  on 
two  grounds  :  first,  the  success  of  the  scheme ;  second, 
the  verdict  of  the  public  in  its  favour. 

In  1852,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  "  criminal  and 
destitute  juveniles  in  this  country,  and  what  changes  are 
desirable  in  their  present  treatment  in  order  to  supply 
industrial  training,  and  to  combine  reformation  with 
the  due  correction  of  juvenile  crime."  Dr.  Guthrie  gave 
evidence  before  this  Committee  in  February,  185IJ. 

"  22,  BuHY  Stueet,  St.  Jambh's,  London,  February  19^A,  1863. 
'•  I  was  at  least  two  hours  and  a  half  beforo  the  Committee 
yesterday,  and,  unless  I  had  been  a  man  of  no  small  presence 
of  mind,  I  would  have  got  into  a  pretty  moss  of  confusion,  for 
when  I  was  going  on  to  enter  upon  the  particulars  of  our  own 
liitnisay  Lane  School,  the  one  bundle  of  my  papers  that  belonged 
to  that  was  nmissing.      It  had,  in  some  most  unaccountable 
way,  slipt  from   the  parcel  of  papers  I  carried  down  in  my 
hand,  or  I  had  been  the  victim  of  juvenile  delinquency  /  .  ,  . 
Ho  we  went  on  and  got  into  the  wide  ocean  ;  sometimes  I 
agreed  wHh  the  Member  questioning,  and  sometimes  I  did  not. 
I  had  a  JifHcuIty  with  one  of  my  examiners,  in  making  him 
understand  that  we  had  no  set  form  of  prayers  read  in  school. 
We  did  not  actually  go  over  the  ground   of  Lord  Murray's 
battle,  but  were  on  the  borders  of  it  sometimes.     I  told  them 
how    the    Boman  Catholic  parents  hardly    objected  at   all ; 
that  children,  when  withdrawn,  we  had  reason  to  believe  were 
removed  through  the  influence  of  the  priests  ;  that  the  parents, 
whether  Protestant  or  Papist  by  name,  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
heathen  savages,  or  not  much  better.     I  mentioned  my  plan  oi 
having  a  church,  and  also  a  catechism ;  then  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  questioning  about  the  kind  of  it.     I  expounded  my  catholic 
sentiments  and  views.   One  member  of  the  Committee  asked  me 
whether  it  would  be  such  as  lioman  Catholics  would  agree  to. 
I  must  have  put  my  answer  in  a  sort  of  ludicrous  light,  for  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was  behind  me,  got  out  with  a  guffaw ;  1 
forget  the  exact  expressions — out  my  reply  was  to  the  effect 
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that  the  Iloman  CatholirB  would  agree  to  it,  for  it  would 
contiiin  all  the  truth  that  thoy  had,  and  that  thoy  would  not, 
for  it  would  contain  none  of  their  Buperadd<jd  errorH.  Anotliur 
aakod  whether  it  would  be  such  as  Jews  or  UnitiiriariH  would 
ftRJco  to.  I  said,  certainly  not.  Then  I  gave  them  a  bricl 
e\ntome  of  the  grand  doctrines  of  the  GoHpol,  showing  thciu 
that  it  would  be  a  Christian  cateclu8m,  to  which,  of  course, 
thoso  parties  could  not  agree.  Sir  John  Pakington,  Sidney 
Herbert,  Monckton  Milnos  (the  litterateur),  with  the  chuiruuiu, 
wore  my  principal  catochisero. 

'•  Signer  Nicolini  called  here,  and  walked  as  far  as  Rtall'ord 
HouHO  with  me.  I  forgot,  ore  I  left  him,  the  name  of  thin 
street,  80  asked  him ;  he  told  me,  and  laughed  much  at  my 
oblivion.  I  was  afraid  I  would  forget  it  agiiin ;  and  so 
it  happened ;  for,  on  leaving,  I  began  to  think,  Where 
did  I  live  7  I  knew  it  was  a  street  close  by  8t.  James's 
Btrcct,  but  I  could  not  recall  it ;  tried  and  tried  it.  Wluit 
was  I  to  do  ?  Thought  of  going  back,  explaining  my 
dilemma,  and  taking  refuge  in  Stallord  House  all  night  I 
At  length  applied  to  a  policeman,  told  him  how  I  was  non- 
plussed. He  answered  most  discreetly,  seeing  I  was  as  Pol)er 
as  a  teetotaler ;  named  a  number  of  streets.  No,  these  were 
not  the  thing.  At  length  out  came  Bury  Street.  *  Ah  ! '  said 
I,  '  that's  it,'  thanked  him,  and  bade  good  night."  (To  Mrs, 
Guthrie.) 

In  his  evidence,  Dr.  Guthrie  not  only  enturod  into  a 
full  explanation  of  the  working  of  the  Original  Ragged 
School,  but  indicated  clearly  both  the  kind  of  pecuniary 
help  which  he  desiderated  from  Government,  and  what 
legislative  assistance  was  needed  to  secure  the  attendance 
at  such  schools  of  the  children  who  needed  them  most. 
We  subjoin  a  portion  of  his  evidence : — 

879.  Mr.  Monckton  Mil nes.  You  do  not  think  that  your  scheme 
or  any  other  scheme  which  would  give  a  refuge  to  destitute 
children,  gives  any  direct  encouragement  to  parents  to  leavf 
their  children  destitute '? 

Rev.  Dr.  Outline.   I  am  thoroughly  convinced  it  does  not 
It  is  said  that  there  are  some  savages  who  cannot  count  mor« 
than  ten,  the  number  of  their  tingers ;  — 1  believe  the  mass  iMt 
these  people  never  look  ten  hours  before  them;    they  h**^ 
neither  forethought  nor  reflection. 
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808.  iSiV  Jithn  VakmjUm.  Whiit  is  your  syHtum  of  religious 
toacliing  iu  tbu  Nchool;  iu  it  aecimiin^'  to  tbo  ProKliyteriiiii  t'orni 
of  worHbip  ? 

No ;  I  am  liiippy  to  Buy  that  it  if)  i)iiHO(l  on  broiid  Catholic 
principles;  wo  bnvo  EpiscopalianH,  Establisbod  (jhiircb,  Froe 
Cburcb,  Unitoil  I'rowhyturianH,  InilopoU'lcntH,  and  JliiptiBts  nn 
tbu  couimitteo  of  inanai^umoiit.  In  fact,  I  have  bad  a  ^'ooil 
deal  to  do  with  it  mynulf,  and  I  took  wpocial  care  that  all  tbo 
ditlbront  reli^'ioufl  dunominationH  HhoiiUl  bu  roproscntod  on  Ibc 
comniittuo  of  uianu^'oniont ;  and  ho  anxious  aru  wo  to  avoid 
anything  like  soctariuniHUi  in  tbu  management  of  our  Kcbool,  that 
wu  do  not  oven  teach  tbo  CatochiHui  that  is  in  uho  in  all  the 
prriab  schools  in  Scotland — in  ninety-nino  out  of  ouo  hundred 
of  the  other  schools. 

899.  Suppose  tbo  case  of  a  child  who  bud  left  your  school 
after  eight  years'  teaching  in  it,  he  would  bo  unablo  to  answer 
what  section  of  Christians  ho  oolouf'od  to  ? 

Perfectly  so;  he  would  bo  able  just  to  say  that  he  was  a 
Cbristiaii. 

40U.  If  ho  could  not  say  what  denomination  of  Christians  in 
the  country  he  belonged  to,  would  ho  be  able  to  say  whether 
he  was  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic  '? 

That  would  depend  upon  himself:  we  teach  the  liiblc 
without  ever  touching  upon  that  subject. 

402,  Mr.   M.   Milnes.     Would   it   be  probable  that  if  the 
children  to  whom  you  are  alluding  h^d  remained  in  the  stat 
in  which  thuy  were,  and  had  not  gone  to  your  school,  they 
would,  when  they  came  to  a  mature  age,  have  been  able  to  te 
what  Christian  denomination  they  belonged  to  ? 

They  would  most  certainly  have  been  able  to  say,  as  I 
believe  the  celebrated  Grimaldi  put  on  his  door  on  one  oc- 
casion, '•  No  religion  at  all." 

412.  Sir  J.  PalduytoH.  What  is  your  religious  teaching 
now  ? 

Our  religious  teaching  is  based  on  the  Word  of  God. 

418.  What  docs  it  consist  of? 

They  read  through  tbo  Bible  regularly.  To  begin  at  the 
beginning,  they  are  taught  to  say  grace  at  moat,  and  to  return 
thiinks  after  meat ;  then  tboy  receive  oral  instruction  from  the 
l)il)lo  in  the  main  doctrines  of  Christianity,  man's  fallen  state, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  atonement,  sanctification  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  justification  through  the  righteousness  of 
Christ, — in  point  of  fact  the  contents  of  a  Catechism,  without 
the  formal  appearance  of  a  Catechism ;  then  Ihoy  read  so 
many  chapters  in  the  Bible  every  day,  they  are  examined  upon 
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these,  and  they  commit  passages  of  Scripture  to  memory  and 
repeat  them  ;  so  many  passages  every  day, 

414.  By  whom  is  that  instruction  given,  and  those  examina- 
tions made  ? 

By  the  teachers. 

415.  Not  by  ministers  of  religion  ? 

No  ;  we  are  so  careful  to  avoid  sectarian  differences,  that  we 
have  no  minister  of  religion  on  the  acting  committee,  with  the 
exception  of  m}  -elf :  I  am  a  sort  of  ex-o/licio  member,  without 
the  name. 

The  case  being  mentioned  of  children  who  hud  fallen 
into  criminal  habits  :— 

461.  Sir  J.  Pakincfton.   In  fact  they  will  not  stay  with  you  ? 

They  will  not ;  and  for  that  very  reason,  we  want,  by  law, 
to  have  the  power  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  those  children 
at  school. 

498.  Chainnan  (Mr.  Baines).  You  are  of  opinion  that  there 
is  a  great  want  of  further  provision  of  this  kind  in  Edinburgh  ? 

Very  great  want;  even  in  Edinburgh,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  supplied,  there  are  not  above  a  third  of  the  children 
provided  for. 

♦09.  And  the  case  is  dfortion  as  to  other  towns  ? 

Yes. 

500.  What  is  the  practical  suggestion  which  you  would  make 
upon  this  head  ? 

The  practical  suggestion  that  I  would  make  is,  not  that  the 
Government  should  come  forward  and  supersede  our  local 
efforts ;  I  should  look  upon  that  as  a  great  calamity ;  I  think 
that  parties  in  the  locality  manage  such  schools  as  these  better 
than  they  could  be  managed  through  a  central  Board  here  in 
London,  and  through  Government  agency.  I  think,  too,  that 
it  is  better  for  the  children ;  because  we  get  ladies  and  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  management  of  the^e  schools  to  take  a 
special  interest  in  the  children  themselves,  and  to  take  them  by 
the  hand.  For  instance,  by  way  of  illustration,  there  are  a 
number  of  families  of  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes  in  Scot- 
land who  pay  so  much  a  year  for  keeping  so  many  children  in 
the  school,  and  they  take  an  interest  in  their  future  welfare. 
Independently  of  that,  I  think  it  is  a  great  benefit  to  us  in  the 
locality  to  have  this  good  work  to  do  ;  therefore  I  should  look 
upon  it  as  a  very  injurious  system  to  put  the  Ragged  Schools 
under  the  sole  management  of  the  Government.  I  do  not  wish 
the  Government  io  super^odeoureflorts ;  what  I  wish  the  State 
to  do  is,  to  supplement  them. 
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512.  Chili rman.  You  want  to  have  the  burden  divideil,  so 
that  the  State  should  bear  a  part,  and  that  the  other  part  should 
be  borne  by  voluntary  zeal  ? 

Yea  ;  and  that  the  State  should  not  supersede  us,  but  supple- 
ment us. 

513.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  You  retaining  the  control  of  the 
schools  ? 

Under  Government  inspection ,  so  that  the  Government 
shall  have  the  power  to  withdraw  the  grant  whenever  they 
choose,  if  they  are  not  satisfied. 

557.  Do  you  intend  to  make  a  separiicion  between  children 
committed  for  oflonces,  and  the  rest  of  the  children  in  the 
school ? 

We  do  not  find  at  all  any  necessity  for  a  separate  estalilish- 
ment  for  children  committed  for  offences,  if  it  is  the  first  olVoncc  ; 
and  it  so  happens  that  the  children  do  not  look  down  upon  any 
child  who  is  sent  to  the  school  by  a  magistrate  for  the  first 
offence.  But  I  should  think  it  necessary  that  a  child  who  had 
been  convicted  of  two  or  three  offences  should  be  in  a  Sv^pavnte 
establishment  from  the  others  in  the  Ragged  School ;  for  we 
have  found  the  influence  of  what  we  call  a  thorough  juvenile 
offender  very  pernicious,  and  we  are  very  unwilling  to  receive 
them. 

558.  Then  do  you  contemplate  having  two  establishments  ? 
What   I    contemplate    is,   first,  a    Ragged   School,    for   the 

purpose  of  catching  children  before  they  roach  prison ;  and 
then  a  Reformatory  School,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  upon  the 
children  who  have  already  become  criminals.  If  any  State 
institution  is  established  I  think  that  there  should  be  two  such 
schools. 

570.  In  fact,  you  would  have  a  Ragged  School  in  order 
to  anticipate  and  prevent  crime,  and  you  would  have  another 
school  that  would  be  a  reformed  and  improved  sort  of  prison 
for  children  ? 

Just  so  ;  one  preventive  and  the  other  reformatory.  I  think 
the  first  the  most  important — the  preventive. 

577.  Would  you  proceed  against  the  parent  to  recover  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  child  equally  in  both  schools  ? 

I  would  hold  that  the  State  is  bound  in  its  own  defence  to 
take  measures  to  secure  that  no  child  should  grow  up  a  nuisance 
to  society  ;  and  the  party  that  ought  to  bear  the  responsibilit" 
should  be  the  parent. 

578.  Mr.  TuJ'ncU,  A) .;  there  many  parents  who  pay  for  the 
support  of  their  children  in  your  schools  ? 

There  are  a  few  in  Dundee.    In  Edinburgh  there  are  very  few. 
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679.  Mr.  8.  Herbert.  Are  there  many  that  ought  to  pay  ? 

There  are  a  number,  but  not  very  many ;  most  of  them  are 
utterly  dissipated.  I  believe  if  there  was  a  white  slave-market 
in  Edinburgh  they  would  sell  their  children  for  drink. 

591.  Mr.  Adderley.  Do  you  suppose  that  a  great  number 
of  those  children  are  led  into  crime  by  actual  destitution  ? 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it — that  poverty  being  often  brought 
on  by  the  dissipated  habits  of  the  parents.  One  of  the  greatest 
curses  which  we  have  in  our  country,  and  which,  as  long  as  it 
exists,  will  increase  exceedingly  the  need  of  Ragged  Schools,  is 
the  quantity  of  dram-shops  that  we  have  in  the  large  towns  in 
Scotland,  and  the  great  extent  of  drinking. 

The  Committee  reported  on  the  28th  of  Juno,  first, 
that  Reformatories,  to  be  instituted  and  supported 
'jotirely  at  the  public  expense,  ought  to  be  established ; 
and,  second,  that  the  existing  Ragged  Industrial  (or 
preventive)  Schools  ought  not  any  longer  to  be  excluded 
from  the  aid  of  the  National  Grant,  under  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Education. 
Encouraged  by  this  Report,  the  supporters  of  Ragged 
Schools  continued  to  press  their  claims  upon  Govern- 
ment. Many  causes  seemed  fco  warrant  the  hope  of  a 
favourable  reply.     Thus  the  Duke  of  Argyll  writes : — 

"  Clf.vedex,  August  \st,  1853. 
"My  DEAR  Dr.  Gutiirtk, —  ....  There  is  no  danger  of  the 
groat  social  question  now  escaping  attention.  Transportation  is 
virtually  at  an  end,  and  the  public  attention,  from  motives  of 
self-preservation,  is  now  being  earnestly  directed  to  the  safest 
mode  of  dealing  with  our  criminals  at  home.  Out  of  evil,  at 
least  out  of  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment, is  coming  this  great  good.  I  doubt  whether,  without 
this  urgent  necessity,  the  reformation  of  juvenile  delinquents 
would  not  have  been  a  postponed  and  disputed  question  for 
«;ome  years  longer.  But  now  it  is  a  sheer  necessity,  and  that, 
you  know,  is  the  mother  of  invention.  This  ought  to  be  a 
Government  subject." 

In  little  more  than  a  year  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  two  Acts  were  passed  dealing  with  the  whole 
subject.  The  one,  commonly  called  "  Lord  Palmcston's 
Act,"  applied  to  the  case  of  ('rimhuil  children,  and  was 
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applicable  both  to  England  and  Scotland  ;  the  other, 
introduced  by  Dr.  Guthrie's  early  friend  (see  Auto- 
biography, page  208),  was  named  "  Dunlop's  Act,"  and 
dealt  with  UKjrant  children.  This  latter  measure  applied 
to  Scotland  alone. 

Hitherto,  if  a  magistrate  followed  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  commit  the 
youngest  child,  if  convicted  of  the  most  petty  theft,  to 
jail.  Now,  by  Lord  Palmerston's  Act,  power  was  given 
to  the  magistrates  to  send  that  child,  if  under  the  ago 
of  sixteen,  to  a  Reformatory  School.  By  ^Ir.  Dunlop's 
Act,  again,  without  any  necessity  for  previous  imprison- 
ment, powers  were  conferred  upon  magistrates  to  com- 
mit to  a  certified  Industrial  School,  and  to  detain  there 
for  five  years,  "  any  young  person,  apj)arently  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  found  hcgrjin(j,  or  not  having 
any  home  or  settled  phice  of  abode  or  proper  guardian- 
^hip,  and  having  no  vmbic  means  of  subsistence  found 
uvndering,  though  not  charged  with  any  actual  offence." 
Under  both  Acts,  powor^  were  given  to  enforce  partial 
payment  from  the  parents  of  "  committed  "  children. 

These  measures  were  keenly  canvassed  in  their  passage 
through  Parliament.  Mr.  Dunlop's  Bill,  especially,  en- 
countered the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  members  ;  Mr.  Lucas,  the  member  for  Meath, 
going  so  far  os  to  say  that,  "  It  was  because  he  believed 
that  the  moral  nature  of  the  children  sent  to  such 
institutions  as  that  presided  over  by  Dr.  Guthrie  would 
be  more  perverted  than  it  would  be  if  they  were  left  on 
the  streets,  that  he  opposed  the  bill."*  That  their  oppo- 
sition proved  fruitless  was  due,  in  large  measure,  to  the 
extraordinary  .access  which  the  already  existing  Ragged 
Schools  had  achieved. 
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"  We  owe  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Dunlop,'"  said  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  at   the  annual    meethig    of  Dr.    Guthrie's    School,    in 
•  Hansard,  vol.  cxxxiv.,  page  1481. 
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Edinburgh,  in  1857,  "  for  bis  exertions  in  this  cause ;  but 
I  believe  the  great  merit  of  that  Act  is  due  to  those  who 
established  these  schools  on  the  voluntary  principle,  and  who 
have  conducted  them  with  such  great  success.  I  will  venture, 
without  hesitation,  to  afiinn  that  if  the  duty  of  Mr.  Dunlop  had 
been,  not  merely  to  go  to  Parliament,  saying,  '  Here  are  schools 
already  existing,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  abundantly 
proved  in  past  years ; '  but  if  it  had  been  his  duty  to  go  to 
Parliament  to  devise  schools  for  educating  the  vagrant  and 
criminal  children,  he  would  have  been  utterly  unable  to  got 
any  law  on  the  subject  passed.  He  would  have  been  met 
with  all  the  difficulties  which  have  attended  every  proposal 
for  a  general  scheme  of  education.  Ho  would  have  been  asked, 
What  is  the  religious  principle  on  which  you  intend  to  educate 
these  children  ?  What  are  the  rules  which  you  intend  to  lay 
down  in  the  schools  to  which  you  are  to  send  children  by 
force  of  law  ?  But  Mr.  Dunlop  was  able  to  go  to  the  House 
of  Commons  and  say,  '  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  founding 
schools  ;  they  are  founded  for  you,  and  all  that  I  ask  is,  that 
when  children  have  been  found  in  a  vagrant  condition,  and 
likely  to  perpetrate  crime,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the 
magistrate,  instead  of  sending  them,  as  formerly,  to  prison,  to 
send  them  to  these  schools.'  " 


While  the  requisite  legislation  had  thus  Ice  i  ob- 
tained, the  pecuniary  aid  for  which  Dr.  Guthrie  had 
asked  was  also  in  fair  measure  afforded.  By  Minute 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  2ncl  June,  1856,  a  capitation 
grant  of  50s.  a  year  was  allowed  for  every  child  in  the 
certified  Industrial  Schools,  whether  committed  by  magis- 
trates or  not. 

The  publication  of  that  Minute  of  Privy  Council 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  Ragged  School  movement 
throughout  Great  Britain.  The  year  1856,  indeed, 
might  almost  be  called  its  new  starting  point.  Schools 
already  in  existence  proceeded  to  enlarge  their  sj^here 
of  operations,  and  schools  were  started  in  new  centres 
of  population,  so  that  the  cause  seemed  to  have  received 
a  permanent  impulse.  It  was,  therefore,  with  surprise 
and  alarm  that  the  announcement  of  the  recall  of  that 
Minute   was  received ;    and   when,  on   31st   December, 
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1857,  the  Privy  Council  issued  a  new  Minute,  the  worst 
fears  of  the  friends  of  Riigu[ed  Schools  were  found  to  be 
realised. 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  evil  of  dignities,"  were  Dr. 
Guthrie's  words,  "  but  there  are  some  things  in  respect  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  keep  one's  temper,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  We  have  leaned  on  a  broken  reed.  For  a  l)rief  period, 
in  answer  to  importunity  like  the  widow's,  we  got  tifty  shiUings 
a  yeiir  for  every  child  of  the  abandoned  classes  trained  within 
our  school — only  one-third  of  the  cost.  But  now,  and  all  in  a 
day,  these  fifty  shillings  have  been  reduced  to  five.  Five 
shillings  in  the  year  comes  to  about  half  a  farthing  in  the  day ; 
and  one  half-farthing  per  day  is  the  encouragement  and  help  we 
get  toward  saving  a  hapless,  helpless  creature  from  crime,  the 
prison,  the  hangman  !     Munificent  donation  ! 

"Incredible  mockery  as  this  «eems,  such  is  the  fact.  lam 
not  aware  that  there  is  anything  to  match  it  in  any  other 
department  of  public  affairs.  Its  injustice  and  folly  are  still 
more  plainly  brought  out  by  the  contrast  between  the  liberality 
shown  to  those  institutions  which  attempt  to  reform  the  child 
who  has  committed  crime,  and  the  niggardliness  dealt  out  to 
such  institutions  as  ours,  that,  reckoning  prevention  better 
than  cure,  seek  to  destroy  crime  in  the  very  bud.  To  the  man 
who,  like  a  fool,  postpones  education  till  the  child  falls  into 
crime,  and  is  brought  out  of  the  gaol  to  school,  the  Government 
gives  one  shUlinri  per  day  ;  and  to  the  far  wiser  man  who, 
catching  the  child,  so  to  speak,  on  its  way  to  the  prison,  by 
education  destroys  crime  in  the  egg  and  germ,  the  Government 
grants  but  one  haJj'-farthUuj  per  day.  What  a  monstrous  state 
of  matters ! 

"  One  reason  the  Government  give  for  withdrawing  the 
grant  is  that  they  want  to  check  an  abuse  of  the  public  money. 
No  one  can  be  more  clear  than  I  am  for  having  a  check  to 
prevent  an  abuse  of  the  public  money,  but  it  is  marvellous  to 
me  that  the  Government  don't  see  that  they  have  a' sufficient 
check  under  the  former  Act.  Why,  Government  liberality  to 
our  Ragged  School  is  little  more  than  £'000,  and  the  expense  of 
the  school  over  and  above  that  amounts  in  all  to  £2,202.  Has 
not  the  Government,  then,  a  very  good  check,  when,  for  every 
pound  that  they  give,  the  supp(n'ters  of  the  school  must  pay 
two? 

"  But  another  reason  for  what  the  Governnxint  has  done  is, 
I  believe,  because  they  have  got  alarmed  at  the  amount  of 
money  voted,  year  by  year,  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
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interests  of  education  in  this  country.  A  number  of  years  ago 
it  only  amounted  to  £60,000,  but  now  it  has  increased  to  about 
£ ')0(),000.  That  is  a  large  sum  ;  but  what  a  much  larger  sum 
is  spent  in  the  punishment  of  crime  !  And  why,  if  there  must 
be  a  retrenchment,  begin  with  the  Ragged  School  ?  " 

As  might  be  expected,  steps  were  at  once  taken,  both  liy 
individual  Ragged  School  Committees  and  by  combined 
action,  to  prevail  on  the  Privy  Council  to  reconsider 
the  matter,  and  restore  the  former  grant.  Dr.  Guthrie 
accompanied  one  of  the  deputations  sent  to  London  for 
this  end,  and  thus  describes  an  interview  with  the  Right 
Hon.  C.  B.  Adderley,  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  on  Education. 

"Manchester,  March  \9,th,  1859. 

"  We  met  in  a  hotel  close  by  Downing  Street  an  hour  before 
the  time  fixed  with  Adderley.  Lord  Grosvenor  *  came  up  and 
cinimod  acquaintance  with  me,  and  I  was  introduced  to  a  lot 
of  English  members  whom  I  did  not  know.  Besides  Ragged 
School  directors,  from  various  towns  in  England  as  well  as 
Scotland,  we  mustered  some  twenty-one  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. At  the  preliminary  meeting  they  moved  me  into  the 
chair.  The  plan  of  battle  was  then  arranged,  and  the  matters 
that  we  wore  to  press  on  the  Government  discussed.  They 
appointed  me  to  take  the  lead  and  lay  the  subject  before 
Adderley,  and  they  would  supplement.  Mr.  Black  was  fixed 
on  to  introduce  the  deputation. 

"  Well,  away  we  set,  up  the  street  like  a  column  of  soldiers, 
and  entered  the  Treasury  buildings.  The  room  in  which  we 
were  received  was  crowded  to  the  door.  I  stood  at  the  table 
beside  Mr.  Adderley.  I  had  prepared  nothing  beyond  marking 
down  and  arranging  points  to  speak  to.  I  believe  I  got 
quite  animated,  and,  instead  of  addressing  Adderley,  found 
myself  repeatedly  addressing  the  deputation!  I  was  carried 
into  this  by  their  general  cries  of  'hear,  hear,'  which  gave  it 
something  of  the  air  and  aspect  of  an  oration  in  the  Music 
Hall.  I  judge  from  what  others  of  them  said,  in  afterwards 
pressing  the  matter  on  Adderley,  that  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  such  orations  on  such  occasions.  Mr.  Black,  too,  got  quite 
animated  in  pi.-ssing  our  claims,  and  so  was  the  member  for 
Newcastle.  It  had  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  what  in 
America  they  call  an  Indujnution  Meeting. 

*  Now  Duke  of  Westminater. 
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"  Notwithstanding  oar  fever  and  vehemence,  Adderley  fought 
very  shy ;  and  I  should  not  wonder  though  wo  have  to  bring 
the  wrong  for  redress  before  Parliament.  I  had  a  long  talk 
afterwards,  when  we  returned  to  the  House  after  dinner,  with 
A.  Kinnaird  and  Cowper  *  (the  latter,  Palmerston's  stepson). 
The  deed  was  done  when  he  was  Vice-President  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council.  I  think  I  convinced  him  (Mr. 
Kinnaird  was  convinced  before)  that  the  thing  must  be  undone; 
and  they  left  mo  to  talk  with  Adderley  anent  the  matter,  and  try 
to  get  the  Government  to  yield."     {To  Mrs.  Outhrie.) 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  Dr.  Guthrie  issued  his 
third  Piea  for  Rugged  Schools.  This  third  Plea  was 
bound  up  with  the  two  former,  and  the  volume  entitled, 
"  Seed  Time  and  Harvest  of  Ragged  Schools."  It  was 
reviewed  in  the  Times  of  28th  September,  18(10,  from 
whose  notice  we  transfer  one  or  two  sentences : — 

"  Dr.  Guthrie  is  the  greatest  of  our  pulpit  orators,  and  those 
who  have  never  heard  him  will  probably  obtain  a  better  idea  of 
his  wonderful  eloquence  from  his  work  on  Ragged  Schools 
than  from  his  published  sermons.  Several  years  ago  he  issued 
two  pamphlets,  which  he  has  now  followed  up  by  a  third,  on 
behalf  of  these  institutions.  They  are  the  most  finished  ui  his 
compositions,  and  are  well  worthy  of  his  fame.  It  is  impossible 
to  read  them  unmoved.  The  writer  is  himself  under  the 
influence  of  a  mastering  passion,  and  he  carries  hi",  readers 
along  with  him,  by  the  help  of  a  strong,  clear  style  and  a 
boundless  store  of  illustrations.  .  .  .  We  are  inclined  almost  to 
rank  him  as  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  pathetic." 

In  the  end  of  1860,  "Dunlop's  Act"  was  repealed, 
and  Government  introduced  what  was  known  as  the 
"Industrial  Schools  Act,"  which  became  law  on  7th 
August,  1861.  By  the  operation  of  this  Act,  the  reduced 
<  apitation  grant  of  five  shillings  per  annum  was  alto- 
f;ether  withdrawn,  and  those  children  in  Ragged  Indus- 
trial Schools,  who  had  not  been  committed  by  a  magistrate, 
ceased  to  receive  any  assistance  whatever.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  allowance  for  ^^  committed''''  children  w^as  mate- 
•  Now  Mr.  Cowper-Temple. 
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rially  increased ;  but,  then,  from  their  number  (in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  children  in  attonduuce) 
being  comparatively  small.  Dr.  Guthrie's  school,  and 
others  in  like  proportion,  were  serious  losers.  By  the 
Privy  Council  Report  for  1861,  it  appeared  that  of  the 
6,172  children  in  the  Ragged  Schools  of  the  country, 
only  242  had  been  committed  by  magistrates,  either  as 
criminal  or  vagrant,  leaving  5,930  w^o  now  wholly  ceased 
to  receive  any  support  or  assistance  from  the  State. 

An  opportunity  for  an  influential  protest  soon  occurred. 
In  1860  the  Social  Science  Association  held  their  annual 
meeting  in  Glasgow,  at  which  both  Sheriff  Watson,  the 
founder  of  Ragged  Schools  in  Scotland,  and  Dr.  Guthrie, 
their  chief  advocate,  were  present.  The  proceedings  were 
opened  by  the  President,  liord  Brougham  (then  eighty- 
two  years  of  age),  in  the  course  of  whose  address  a 
pointed  reference  was  made  to  the  subject  which  had  spe- 
cially induced  Dr.  Guthrie's  attendance  at  the  Associa- 
tion. 

'•  The  refusal,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  "  to  assist  in  pre- 
venting pauperism  and  crime,  by  diligently  edu'^ating  and 
training  the  class  of  children  from  whom  vagrants  and 
criminals  are  bred,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  economical, 
let  us  rather  say  social,  mistakes  ever  committed.  It  is  an 
abdication  of  the  most  imperative  duties  of  a  State — that  of 
helping  those  who  cannot  help  themselves — as  well  as  the  soif- 
destructive  economy,  the  gross  impolicy  of  withholding  a  little 
outlay,  in  schooling,  from  those  on  whom  it  must  afterwards 
spend  largely  in  the  way  of  gaols  and  workhouses." 

Dr.  Guthrie  spoke  in  the  "  Punishment  and  Reforma- 
tion Section."  He  denounced  what  ue  regarded  as  the 
unjust  treatment  his  poor  young  clients  were  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  thos  *  who  held  the  State's  purse-strings ; 
but,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  earnestness,  his  humour 
breaks  out  as  usual : — "  Mr.  Lowe,  who  had  declined  to 
give  another  farthing  from  the  Privy  Council,  proposes 
to  throw  us  on  the  Home  Office,  and  with  that  proposi- 
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tion  I  find  no  fault — seeing  that  wo  may  say  with  the 
Irishman,  who,  on  being  asked  by  the  Commissioners 
sitting  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  why  he  and  his  country- 
men, when  80  poor  as  they  represented  themselves  to 
be,  married  so  early,  said,  '  8or,  we  think  we  may  be 
better,  and  are  sure  we  cannot  be  worse  1  * " 

■'  September  2%th,  1860. 

"  We  have  had  a  very  interesting  time  of  it.  I  was  asked 
one  morning  to  a  breakfast  given  by  fi  Glasgow  club  to  Sir 
John  Lawrence.*  We  had  much  interesting  conversation,  He 
is  a  great  and  earnestly  good  man,  one  who,  all  say,  should 
be  made  Governor-General  of  India.  He  agrees  with  me 
entirely  in  my  views  as  to  the  army,  and  he  and  Arthur 
Kinnaird  urged  me  to  publish  on  the  subject. 

"  We  had  a  grand  discussion  on  National  Education.  Sir 
J.  K.  Shuttleworth  very  kindly  introduced  himself  to  mo,  and 
asked  me  to  speak.  He  delivered  a  most  noble  address,  and  it 
was  very  interesting  to  see  Lord  Brougham — to  whom  Kinnaird 
introduced  me — sitting  in  such  company,  and  presiding,  while 
Shuttleworth  and  Kinnaird  opened  three  days  with  thoioughly 
religious  addresses. 

"  On  the  day  I  read  my  paper  on  Ragged  School  claims  for 
Government  aid,  I  had  a  great  audience ;  and,  though  the 
paper  was  only  some  quarter  of  an  hour  long,  I  made  it,  with 
interlarding,  three-quarters.  It  was  very  funny  (though  I  did 
not  know  it  till  I  was  done),  that  while  I  was  laying  my  taics 
on  the  back  of  the  Government,  one  of  the  ministers  was  at 
my  side,  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cowper." 
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"Edinburgh,  October  Ut,  1860. 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Logan, t — .  .  .  I  hope  those  meetings  which 
have  been  held  in  Glasgow  will  result  in  much  good ;  they  are 
full  of  promise.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  yon  old  man, 
Brougham  ;  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how,  in  his  old  ago,  he 
was  breathing  a  purer  atmosphere  than  in  the  days  of  his  youth. 
It  was  fine  to  see  him  sitting  under  the  address  of  Sir  J.  K. 
Shuttleworth,  while  the  latter  was  deUvering  himself  of  so 
many  Christian  sentiments,  and  pronouncing  the  body  '  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'     I  hope  Brougham  will  get  good 

•  Now  Lord  Lawrence. 

t  Author  of  the  "  Moral  Statistics  of  Glasgow." 
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to  bimaolf.     How  marvellous  to  see  that  his  sun,  so  far  down 
the  sky,  Ih  brillitint  and  dear  as  over  I 
•'  With  boat  thuuks  and  grout  uhtcora, 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  Tjiomas  Guthrik." 
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A  public  meeting  was  convened  in  Edinburgh  in 
November,  1860,  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  meet  the  serious  deficit  of  £700  in  the  funds  for  the 
year,  of  t^o  Original  Ragged  School,  caused  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Government  grant  for  non-committed 
children.  On  that  occasion,  Dr.  Norman  MacLeod  feli- 
citously exposed  the  mistaken  policy  of  giving  aid  largely 
to  Reformatories  which  received  children  only  after  they 
had  become  criminals,  while  withholding  it  from  Ragged 
Schools,  whose  aim  was  to  save  them  from  being  crimi- 
nals at  all : — "  It  is  monstrous  that  Government,  who 
would  not  give  sixpence  to  save  a  man's  leg,  would 
quite  willingly  give  twenty  pounds  for  a  wooden  one 
after  the  leg  was  taken  off ! "  * 

"  What  I  wish  the  public  to  understand,"  said  Dr.  Guthrie 
in  concluding  his  appeal,  "is  this, — you  must  either  help 
us  in  our  present  extremity,  or  we  must  cast  seventy  of 
these  poor  children  overboard.  Now,  who  is  to  select  these 
victims  ?  I  will  not  do  it.  I  sympathize  with  Hagar,  when, 
after  doing  her  utmost  to  sustain  her  son,  she  withdrew,  not 
choosing  to  see  him  die.  It  will  be  a  black  day  for  Edinburgh 
when  these  children  are  cast  into  the  streets.  God  says,  '  Room 
in  heaven  for  the  guilty ;'  here  they  cry,  '  Room  in  the  prison 
for  the  innocent; '  and  when  these  poor  creatures  have  gone  their 
horrid  march  from  our  blessed  school  to  yon  dreary  cells,  let 
them  put  upon  the  door  of  the  prison,  '  Under  the  pat  •':»nage  of 

the  Privy  Council.' 

*  *  *  -\~  -if. 

"  I  have  been  three  times  at  Downing  Street,  and  it  is  a 
shocking  cold  place.     I  have  seen  a  bunch  of  grapes  put  into  a 

•  Dr.  Guthrie  had  invited  Dr.  MacLend  to  dinner  after  that  meeting  on 
behalf  of  the  "City  Arabs."  In  reply,  Dr.  MacLeod  wrote,  "  I  thank  you 
for  your  kind  invitation  to  a  place  in  your  tent.  I  would  rejoice  to  eat 
salt  with  the  Arab  Chiefs  you  mention,  or  with  one  only,  my  old  and 
esteemed  friend  Dr.  Hanna  ' 
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well,  and,  wbou  you  took  it  out,  inutotid  of  h  liiiucb  of  grupob  it 
WfiH  a  bunch  of  HtonoH.  Tbero  art)  aucb  things  uh  petiifyiiif,' 
wolls,  iiud  I  biivo  Koou  a  kind  ^,'ood-boarted  man  go  intt)  otlice 
in  Downing  Htroot,  and  tbo  next  timo  I  uaw  bira  be  vvaH  as  bard 

as  a  gtono. 

*  *  *  >;; 

"  I  will  blusb  for  my  country  and  for  Protestantism  if  tbehc 
poor  children  aro  not  fully  carod  for.  I  will  bo  ashamed  to 
look  ill  the  face  of  a  poor  Papist  Irishman  whom  I  saw  in  a 
bouso  in  tbo  Cowgato  some  years  ago.  When  I  asked  if  ono 
of  the  children,  a  fair-haired  lassie,  was  bis,  be  said,  '  Ob,  no, 
plazo  your  riv'ronco,  she's  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but  her 
father  and  mother  died  next  door,  and  she  bud  not  a  creature  in 
the  wide  world  to  care  for  her  ;  so,  though  I  bad  plinty  cbilder  of 
my  own,  I  said  to  Mary,  we'll  take  her  in,— and,  plazc  your 
riv'reuce,  we've  nover  missed  the  lassio's  bit  o'  food.'  Now, 
I  say  to  you,  you'll  never  miss  the  '  bit  of  food  '  of  those 
children.  The  alternative  is,  for  these  boys,  vice  or  virtue  ;  for 
these  girls,  purity  or  prostitution." 

At  the  subsequent  annual  meeting  of  the  Charity  he 
thankfully  related  the  result  of  that  appeal : — "  We  asked 
£700,  and,  to  the  everlasting  honour  of  the  people  of 
Edinburgh,  we  got  £2,200."  Two  items  in  this  amount 
particularly  gratified  Dr.  Guthrie.  One,  a  sum  of 
£157,  was  raised  entirely  by  domestic  servants  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  the  history  of  the  other  he  thus  detailed — 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Witness. 

"Edinbuuoh,  April  6th,  1862. 
"  On  being  invited  last  year  to  Biggar  Fair,  to  help  those 
who  sought  (by  substituting  tea  for  toddy,  and  the  attractions 
of  a  public  meeting  for  those  of  the  public-house)  to  prevent 
the  evils  incident  to  such  great  gatherings,  I  went, — deeming 
nothing  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  servant  of  Christ  which  was 
calculated  to  keep  men  and  women  from  the  ways  of  sin.  The 
scheme  was  a  great  success.  This  year,  as  an  additional 
attraction,  our  Ragged  School  musical  band  was  tuken  out, 
and  fifes,  drums,  and  bugles  entered  liiggar,  on  a  line  spring 
morning,  playing  the  march  of  new  and  Letter  times.  It  was  a 
gala  day  to  our  poor  boys  ;  their  shining  faces  were  radiant 
with  delight.  It  was  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and  would  have 
made  a  capita!  picture: — our  dozen  or  fourteen  little  fellows 
standing   in  front  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  converted  for  that 
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(liiy  into  a  toiiipenince  hottil ;  around,  a  ^froat  and  oaRor  thronp 
t'orrnod  in  circloH — tlio  IIihi,  ot  cliildron  ahoiit  i\w  hui|»ht  oi" 
our  Iti^iid ;  tho  Hocond,  of  '  hiilliiiH,'  boys  mid  j^irls  in  tlioir 
hraw^  i'or  tho  niarkdt ;  thti  third,  ol  Htout  liidH  and  hlooining 
lasHOH  ;  uimI  boliind  tboso,  fiitliurH  and  inotliorH,  and  patriarc-ba 
of  tho  liills,  men  and  wonion  with  ImadH  aH  groy  aH  thoir  own 
niotmhtin  nii>4tH. 

"  When  till)  sorrows  ol  thoHO  childron  aro  told  in  Muhic 
and  City  Halls,  I  often  boo  pity  gliHtenin^;  in  the  ey<  h  of 
wonion,  who  go  homo  and  Hend  mo  money  in  lottcrH,  soalod, 
Homo  with  coronets,  some  with  thimhlos  ;  hut  I  novor  saw 
anything  more  hoautii'iii  than  tho  kindness  which  hcamed 
in  tho  countonancoH  ot  those  honest  country  people,  as  thoy 
gazed  over  each  other's  heads  on  tho  group  of  little  follows 
whom,  with  God's  blessing,  we  had  roscuod  from  hunger  and 
cruelty,  and  crime  and  death.  A  kind  heart  is  a  jewel,  and 
you  expect  to  see  it  in  woman ;  but  bands  there,  that  might 
have  felled  an  ox,  wore  lilted  to  brush  oil'  the  tear  that  silently 
rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  stout  and  stalwart  men. 

"The  awakening  of  such  gentle  feelings  in  these  people  was 
good  for  them,  and  it  also  proved  good  for  us ;  for  the  over- 
flowing of  kindness,  like  that  of  tho  waters  of  tho  Nile,  ii'.wayB 
leaves  a  blessing  behind  it.  I  had  no  doubt  it  would  make 
their  luiarts  softer  and  better ;  still,  I  had  no  expectation  of 
reaping  such  an  early  and  abundant  harvest  as  I  write  this 
letter  gratefully  to  acknowledge.  In  my  address  at  the  public 
meeting  on  the  'fair'  day,  I  said  to  the  crowds  that  thronged 
the  church  and  left  the  public-houses  all  but  empty,  that  if 
they  felt  inclined  to  send  us  any  aid,  I  would  gratefully 
accept  it;*  adding,  half  jocosr'v,  half  seriously,  in  the  common 
style  of  beggars,  that  the  sTrmliost  donation  would  bo  thank- 
fully received.  How  groat  my  astonishment  to  receive,  and  ray 
pleasure  to  report,  the  following  sums  ....  making 
£77  19s.  M.     May  this  example  lead  others  to  go  and   do 


•  Few  letterH  he  ever  received  pratifiod  him  more  than  tho  following, 
which  he  read  at  one  of  the  annual  meetinga  of  tho  Ragged  School : — 

•« ,  Junmry  2nd,  1860. 

" Siu,— I  k'tl  a  pood  dual  ashamed  ir.  writing  you  thois  few  lines  as  I 
am  in  the  humbeler  spear  of  life  and  you  are  so  high,  but  I  have  been 
reading  your  Boock  of  late,  the  City  its  Sins  and  its  Sorrows,  and  I  was 
go  much  struck,  that  I  have  sent  you  theia  10  shillings  for  the  Ragged 

Schools. 

"  I  am  a  poor  farm  servant  and  it  is  all  that  I  can  spare  at  present 
as  I  have  a  widow  mother  to  support  and  I  am  the  one  son.  I  do  not 
want  my  name  down  in  any  of  the  records.— Your  sincere  well  wishei 
for  your  scheams,  • 
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likowiso  I  Tho  Christiiin  kiiidiiosR  wliich  luoiuptod  tliis  f^'il't  will 
ovor  imimrt  iv  boimtj'  in  my  oyos  to  tlu;  liills  uiitl  diilcM  of  tliiit 
iK'if^libourbood  moro  Hplciulid  tlinn  whou  tlioy  aro  biitliid  in  tlio 
j,'!orio9  of  u  goldon  Huiisot  " 

On  tho  2;Jr(l  of  Janimry,  IHOI,  a  Couforonoo  of  tlio 
I'rioTuls  of  R(ij:^f»o(l  Schools  was  siiminoncd  to  meet  iit  IJir- 
miii}j:luiin,  under  tho  presidency  of  Sir  John  I'akin<iton,* 
who  had  all  along  headed  tho  party  in  flie  HoiiHe  ol  c!oni- 
nions  which  desired  to  hoo  these  schools  receive  an  increase 
of  State  aid  On  that  occuaion  Dr.  Guthrio  moved  the 
second  resolution,  to  tho  effect  "  That  neglected  and 
dewtituto  children  constitute  a  very  large  class  of  tho 
conununity,  yet  that  no  educatic«al  aid  is  givt>n  for  their 
education,  from  the  Parliamentary  grunt,  comparable  to 
that  which  is  given  to  such  classes  of  schools  as  already 
receive  Government  assistance." 

For  five  years  longer,  however,  the  state  of  matters 
remained  unchanged.  At  length,  in  ISGG,  a  new  "  Indus- 
trial Schools  Act "  was  passed,  whereby  these  institutions 
were  placed  upon  their  present  footing.  By  means  of 
this  Act,  increased  facilities  aro  given  to  magistrates  for 
committing  children  accused  of  petty  thefts,  as  well  as 
tru/raiit  c/iihlren  not  accused  of  any  actual  crime ;  and 
thus,  through  the  increased  number  of  "committed" 
children,  Ragged  Schools  receive  a  proportionally 
larger  anniud  allowance  from  Government  than  they 
ever  formerly  enjoyed. t 

Dr.  Guthrie  was  naturally  thankful  for  this  ;  but  there 
still  existed  a  mass  of  ignorant,  uncarcd  for,  destitute 
children,  whom  none  of  all  those  legislative  enactments 
reached.  Accordingly  he  wrote,  in  the  same  year  which 
saw  the  passing  of  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  to  tho  late 
Dean  Ramsay — 

*  Now  Lord  Hampton. 

t  For  example,  in  1873,  out  of  241  childrrn  in  tho  Edinburgh  Original 
Ragged  Schools,  111  had  been  "  committod  "  by  miigistrates,  and  lor 
those  £1,420  was  paid  by  Government  to  the  funds  of  the  school. 
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"MoSOFENNAN,  RvrilAN    MiLL,  /)m'w/)(?)    lo/A,  1866. 

"  TVIv  DEAR  Mp.  Dean, — .  .  .  .  The  nioht  impoilant  vie\'. 
wiiiili  I  take  of  our  position  and  action  is  that  wo  are  tbi 
pioiiccrs  of  a  groat  movement;  that  we  are  and  have  betui 
carryiii;^  on  a  scries  of  exporinicuts  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
our  social  evils,  wliich.  if  successful,  will  force  the  principles 
Tiud  plans  we  advocate  into  universal  favour  and  a]'[iliciitioii 
Let  our  schools  be  amply  supplied  with  lands  and  wroiijiht  witl, 
iho  highest  vigour,  and  ere  'oiig  we  will  compel  the  country  to 
ipply  on  the  broadest  scale,  and  in  a  great  measure  at  the 
l)ublic  expense,  what  has  proved  the  best  and  kindest  lunl 
cheapest  and  most  Christian  code  for  its  misery  and  crnne  " 

The  true  solution  of  thc^  i)roblem  Dr  Giithrio  looked 
for  in  a  National  Education  measure,  containing   a  com 
pulsory  clause : — 

"There  is  no  prospect  in  the  distant  horizon,"  he  said  w 
1866,  "that  I  rejoice  in  more  than  in  this,  that  in  the 
course  of  less  perhaps  than  another  quarter  of  a  century  this 
country  will  declare  by  the  voice  of  Parliament  that  no  child 
within  the  shores  of  Britam  shall  be  allowed  to  grow  uji 
without  a  good,  useful  education  But  here  we  are  in  the 
meantime ;  we  have  hundreds  of  children  in  this  town  for 
whom,  at  the  present  moment,  no  provision  is  made,  and.  as 
you  know,  the  object  of  the  Ragged  Schools  is  to  meet  the  cast' 
at  present,  until  sof^iety  takes  it  up  on  a  large  f.nd  j^roper  scale." 

.  Two  years  theroat'ter,  it  had  become  plain  that  the 
legislation  he  desiderated  wa,  nearer  at  hand  than  ho 
hi^d  ventured  to  believe.  "  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
change  in  this  country,"  were  his  words  in  iNiiJS 
"  We  have  been  driving  over  a  dark,  rough  sea  ;  we 
have  been  battling  with  tempest  and  difficulties  Al- 
though T  am  no  prophet,  or  prophet's  son,  I  see,  witliin 
a  very  .^hoit  iini'.'.  a  system  of  education  est■abli^!^l'( 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  country,  that  will  not  shut 
up  the  JRagged  Scliools,  but  will  open  up  many  a  Ragged 
School,  and  embrace  the  whole  children  of  the  country." 

At  length,  by  the  passing  of  the  Scotch  Education  Act 
of  1872,  the  "great  charge"  to  which  Di.  Gutbrie  thu.s 
alluded  wao  at  least  inuuguiated.    Under  that  Act,  Schnoi 
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Boards  are  enipovvered  to  establish  Incluslrial  Schools  foi 
"  commit  tod  "  children;  but,  for  the  large  class,  -equally 
necessitous,  whom  magistrates  cannot  commit,  no  pro- 
vision is  made.  As  yet  (1875)  School  Boards  have  not 
chosen  to  exercise  even  the  limited  powers  thus  con- 
ferred upon  them ;  and  the  existing  Ruggci^  School 
organization  is,  therefore,  as  necessary  now  as  befonv 
It  Mas  in  view  of  the  uncertain  future  of  his  own  school 
that  Dr.  Guthrie  wrote  on  31st  December,  1872  : — 

"  Will  the  friends  of  those  that  are  ready  to  perish' — oi 
poor,  ragged,  starved,  emaciated,  ignorant,  and  neglected 
children — allow  nie  from  my  sick-bed  to  clost;  the  year  Vvfith 
wJiat  will  probably  be  my  closin;^  plea  ou  behalf  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Original  Ragged  School  ? 

^:  "^  3)t  if.  sp 

'*  This  Education  Act,  whereby  the  Local  Boards  are  oliHged 
to  look  after  and  provide  tor  thi;  education  of  every  child 
within  their  bounds,  will  place  our  Ragged  Schools  in  a  new 
position,  but  not  render  them  or  their  Christian  maeliinery  less 
necessary  than  before.  Local  Hoards,  however  well  cocstituted, 
and  the  ordinary  teachers  of  scdiools  can  never  siijtply  the 
place  of  those  Christian  men  and  women  wlio,  as  directors, 
visitors,  managers,  and  tcaclusrs  in  our  Ragged  Scliools,  are  ir, 
loco  pdirntis — in  room  of  kind  Christian  parenls--to  those 
children, — or*  'laus,  or  worse  than  orphans. 

"I  hope  some  arrangement  will  be  come  to  bet\i'een  tb. 
Tiocal  Boards  xnd  our  Ragged  Schools,  whereby,  while  the 
t'-ate  shall  swc^p  all  neglected  children  into  these  schools  and 
compi'l  parents  10  pay  j'or  them — in  any  case,  laying  the  burden 
of  maintaining  them  more  equally  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
public — they  may  continue  to  be  managed  under  those  same 
moral  and  religious  influences  in  which  they  had  their  origin, 
and  to  which  they  have  chiefly  owed  their  remarkable  success." 

From  1847  onwards.  Dr.  Guthrie's  name  became 
widely  associated  with  Ragged  Schools  and  all  kindred 
institutions.  He  visited  many  chief  towns  both  of 
England  and  his  nsitive  country,  to  plead  a  cause 
wliich  lay  very  near  his  heart.  On  (Ith  Fehi'uary, 
I800,  he  lectured  on  this  subject  for  the  London  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  to  an  audience  whicli  filled 
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every  corner  of  Exeter  IlaU.  His  address  on  that  occasion 
has  been  called  "  the  high-water  mark  of  his  powerful 
and  pathetic  oratory." 

"BiuKENHEAn,  4,  St.  Aidan's  Teuhace,  June  Wth,  18.59. 

"  Yesterday  \ve  visited  the  Akbiir..  under  the  wing  and 
guidance  of  Mr,  Brougham,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Jjank- 
ruptcy  Court  here,  and  who  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  work 
carried  on  in  that  ship.*  She  is  an  old  man-of-war,  and  was 
given  by  the  Government  as  a  sort  of  floating  Ragged  School 
— or  rather  Reformatory  School — boys  convicted  of  otlonces 
under  Lord  Palmerston's  Act  being  sent  there  to  be  trained  for 
seamen.  They  get  7s.  a  week  for  each  of  these  youths,  so  that, 
with  a  little  additional  aid,  they  are  able  to  meet  all  expenses. 

"  Our  party  set  off  in  a  river  steamer  to  Rock  Ferry,  where 
we  expected  to  find  boats  from  the  Akhar,  and  were  not  dis- 
appointed. Two  eight-oared  barges  were  manned  by  ten  boys 
each,  all  dressed  ahke,  with  sailor's  cap,  white  trousers,  blue 
dress  trimmed  with  white,  and  on  the  breast,  wrought  in  white, 
the  word  Akhar.  They  received  us  with  *  tossed  oars,'  as  they 
are  called,  and,  so  soon  as  we  were  seated,  dropped  on  their 
benches,  and  at  the  word  of  command  given  by  the  stcershuij, 
crack,  all  in  time,  went  the  oars,  and  away  we  went.  We  had 
not  got  half  way  across  the  water  when  the  great  ship  that  lay 
asleep  on  the  river  chan^red  all  of  a  moment, — an  honour,  as  well 
as  the  tossed  oars,  they  paid  to  me,  corresponding  to  that  they 
pay  in  the  navy  when  an  admiral  comes  on  board.  On  the 
shrouds  of  each  of  the  three  masts  you  saw  a  hundred  and  fifty 
blue  jackets  and  white  trousers  running  up  like  cats  or  mice  ; 
some  on  reaching  the  first  yards  streamed  along  them  ;  others 
held  on  and  up  to  the  second  yards,  and  so  many  streamed  along 
them  ;  the  rest  held  up  and  on  still  higher,  till  they  had  chmbud 
to  the  higher  yards,  ranging  themselves  along  these.  So  soon 
as  we  gut  on  deck  the  boatswain  piped  the  word  of  command, 
and  down  they  came  rattling  at  a  rate  which  it  frightened  one 
to  look  at.  I  thought  some  of  them  woulc'  topple  over  into 
the  water,  or  be  sqacezed  to  a  pancake  on  the  deck  ! 

"  We  spent  seme  two  hours  on  board,  and  were  deeply  inter- 
ested.     The  boys  looked  very  healthy  and  happy  ;  though  not 

*  At  a  later  date,  Dr.  Guthrie  \nsited  another  of  these  "  floalinpr 
Ragged  Schools,"  the  Mars,  when  lying  in  the  Tay,  and  on  lOlh 
January,  1870,  spake  at  a  groat  meeting  in  the  City  Hall,  Glassow, 
held  in  connection  witli  the  Glasgow  Foundry  Boys'  Religious  Society 
and  the  Clyde  training  ship,  Cumberland,  in  whose  juvenile  crow  his  IricJiJ 
Mr.  Burns  of  Castle  Wemyss  takes  a  peculiar  interest. 
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a  few  of  them  had  the  features  of  a  sunken  and  degraded 
class,  the  effect  produced  by  two  or  three  generations  of  a 
low  and  urui^al  condition.  I  found  below  decks  some  two  or 
three  dozen  with  the  teacher  engaged  in  reading  the  Bible,  and 
gave  tlicm  a  brief  address,  to  which  they  were  exceedingly 
attentive.  The  Chaplain  is  a  jewel  of  a  man,  so  affectionate 
and  sensible,  and  vigorous  and  enthusiastic.  He  is  an 
ordained  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

'*  We  saw  the  boys  ^"t  through  a  number  of  their  manoeuvres. 
They  set  sails  and  furled  them,  and  it  was  amazing  to  eee, 
after  the  signal  was  given,  how  rapidly  they  climbed  up,  and 
up,  and  still  up,  till  they  were  on  the  highest  yard,  lying  over 
it  and  unloosening  the  roUed-up  sail.  Nor  was  I  least  en- 
tertained or  interested  to  see  the  worthy  grey-hairod  com- 
mander. Captain  Wake,  renew  the  feats  and  vigour  of  his 
youth.  He  is,  meanwhile,  a  volunteer  substitute  for  Captain 
Fenwick,  their  regular  commander,  and  is  a  delightful  specimen 
nf  a  naval  officer  as  well  as  a  Christian  philanthropist.  He 
mentioned  a  gratifying  fact, — that  it  was  my  'Plea'  which 
first  led  him  to  take  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  these  outcasts." 
(7't(  Im  son  Patrick.) 

"London,  April  ith,  1861. 
"  Yesterday  I  had,  in  the  shape  of  a  bit  of  paper,  a  million 
sterling  in  my  hand,  and  was  in  a  room  where  I  stood  among 
forty  millions  of  money.  I  came  forth  from  these  treasuries  of 
the  Bank  of  England  to  see  two  boys  at  its  gates  with  arms 
and  legs  bare,  and  just  some  rags  round  their  foul  and  emaci- 
ated bodies.  Wealth  and  Want,  Repletion  and  Starvation,  side 
by  side  !  '  There  is  something  rotten,'  said  Hamlet,  '  in  the 
state  of  Denmark.'  But  I  say  there  is  much  rotten  in  the 
state  of  England,  and  I  shall  tell  them  so  at  Hanbury's  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday."     {To  Miss  M.  E.  Lockhnrt.) 

During  the  following  week  he  made  a  special  pilgrim- 
age, for  old  John  Pounds'  sake,  to  Portsmouth. 

"April  nth,  1861. 
"  We  went  through  the  Vicfon/  and  saw  the  cockpit,  three 
stories  below  the  quarter-deck,  where  Nelson  expired.  This 
was  interesting,  but  to  me  it  was  more  interesting  still, 
when  we  left  scenes  associated  with  Nelson  and  his  battles, 
to  go  away  to  an  old-fashioned  humble  street,  and  in  a 
small  shop,  hi  a  two-storied  house,  built  of  wood,  not  above 
seven  feet  broad  and  some  fifteen  long,  to  stand  on  the 
scene  of  John  Pounds'  labours.      He   would  have,  sometimes. 
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thirty  or  forty  boys  there  ;  the  plaf-e  so  crowded  with  chil- 
dren (whom  he  was  saving  from  ruin  without  fee  or  reward, 
and,  indeed,  long  without  the  notice  or  praise  of  any  man), 
that  they  occasionally  sat  outside  on  the  street.  It  was  the 
humble  birthplace  of  a  great  scheme.  Next  to  what  was 
his  shop,  now  lives  his  nephew,  who  was  brought  up  by  John. 
He  is  Pounds  also  by  name,  and  also  by  trade  a  cobbler  or 
shoemaker.  We  w^nt  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  and  1 
made  your  mother  buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  He  told  us  some 
interesting  things  about  the  old  man.  ...  He  had  often  said 
to  his  nephew  that,  if  it  pleased  God,  he  hoped  'to  droi)  like  a 
bird  from  its  perch.'  And  so  it  happened;  for  he  died  all  in  a 
moment."     (2b  hia  dawjhtcr  Clementina.) 

"10,  Ui'i'Bii  GuosvENoit  Street,  London,  April  llth,  1861. 

•'  Last  night  we  drove  off  to  Willis's  Rooms — a  grand  scene. 
In  the  lower  room  the  various  Ragged  Schools  and  Refuges 
were  represented  by  one  or  two  inmates  from  each,  engaged  in 
their  ditlerent  works.  Up-stairs  was  a  brilliant  hall,  round  the 
walls  of  half  of  it  stalls  with  ladies — the  middle  and  upper 
part  crowded  with  a  brilliant  assembly  of  ladies  and  gentlomeu 
in  full  dress — a  divan  at  the  upper  end  occupied  by  the  IJishup 
of  London,  Eurl  Grey,  Vicc-Chancellor  Napier,  and  myself. 
Burgess  of  Chelsea  opened  by  prayer,  and  all  at  once  the 
Bishop  threw  me  in.  I  expected  others  to  begin,  but  had  to 
commence,  and  no  one  elso  spoke  I  intended  to  be  short,  but 
gave  them  a  full  dose  of  it.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  with  us 
about  the  middle  of  my  address.  I  saw  also  Sir  John  Lawrence 
and  some  others  whom  I  knew. 

"This  morning  I  went  to  call  on  the  great  and  good  Dr. 
Lushington,  who  wished  to  see  me,  and  who  was  most  gracious 
and  kind.  He  was  the  coadjutor  of  Wilberforce.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1800 — three  yetir,-; 
after  I  was  born ;  sat  then  with  a  Mr.  Hussey,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  House  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  He  spoke 
much  of  the  change  for  the  better  in  our  country  since  hib 
early  days. 

"  Mr.  Gladstone  and  our  morning  party  had  much  interesting 
talk  about  politics,  divinity,  colleges.  Ragged  Schools,  &c.,  kc. 
He  was  vexed  he  had  not  seen  me  before  we  went  to  Salisbury, 
as  he  would  have  given  me  a  letter  to  the  Bishop.  I  biue 
secured  his  influence  with  Sir  George  Lewis  not  to  oppose 
Northcote's  moti-.n  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  Committee 
on  the  working  of  Rugged  Schools."  {To  fun  dautjliter 
Clementina.) 
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"  Inghokundlb,  Lochlee,  June  19/A,  1861. 
"  I  may  have  to  go  to  London  to  be  exiimiuod  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote's  committee.  The  ministry,  or,  rather,  Sir  George 
Cornewall  Lewis,  was  to  oppose  his  motion  for  a  committee  of 
inquiry  as  to  Industrial  Feeding  Schools.  I  spoke  both  to  the 
Chancellor  (Gladstone)  and  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the 
subject.  They  saw  no  reason  for  opposing  it,  Mr.  Black  put 
forth  all  his  activities  to  raise  a  force  sufficient  to  out-vote 
Lewis.  He  got  me  to  write  a  letter  on  the  subject,  printed 
a  part  of  it,  and  circulated  it  among  the  M.P.'s."  {To  Miss 
M.  E.  Lcvklmrt.) 


Mlj 


Tn  August  of  the  same  year,  1861,  Dr.  Guthrie  was  in 
Geneva  at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  ;  and  there,  before  an  audience  of  many  nation- 
alities, enlarged  on  his  favourite  department  of  Chris- 
tian philanthropy.  "  Many  thanks,"  wrote  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Macduff  of  Glasgow,  who  was  present  on  that  occasion, 
"  for  your  Geneva  speech;  it  stirred  a  chord  in  many 
hearts.  I  wish  that  old  John  Calvin  had  heard  it. 
Ragged  Schools  would  have  had  a  chapter  in  the 
'  Institutes  I '  "  Various  other  visits  to  the  Continent 
he  turned  to  a  similar  account.  He  spent  a  long  day 
in  the  spring  of  1864  at  the  famous  French  Reformatory 
of  Mettray,  near  Tours,  of  which  he  had  frequently  heard 
and  read ;  and  when  in  Amsterdam,  in  1867,  he  once 
more  addressed  a  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  on  the  reclamation  of  destitute  and  criminal 
children. 

Ever  and  anon  he  found  that  the  arguments  and 
appeals  of  his  "Plea"  were  bearing  fruit  in  unexpected 
quarters,  sometimes  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Great 
TJritain,  We  find  among  his  letters  correspondence 
ibout  a  Ragged  School  in  Jamaica ;  and  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  Governor  of  Edinburgh  prison, 
presents  an  illustration  still  more  striking  of  how  far 
good  seed  may  be  wafted,  or,  as  in  this  case,  floated : — 
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"Januarf/  9th,  1866. 

"  My  dkar  Dr.  Guthrie, — I  heard  somethiii}^  the  other  day 
which  I  may  not  longer  delay  telling  you,  as  I  know  that  it 
will  gladden  your  heart. 

"  In  1848  a  gentleman,  a  merchant  in  Barbadoes,  visited 
Scotland  in  the  way  of  his  business.  He  took  out  with  him  about 
£2,000  of  goods,  was  wrecked  on  one  of  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  and  escaped  only  with  his  life.  The  only  thing 
recovered  was  your  '  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools.'  It  was  washed 
ashore,  and  his  name  and  address  being  written  on  it,  it  was 
forwarded  to  him.  It  wad  handed  about,  and  was  the  cause 
of  a  Ragged  School  movement  in  that  far-off  isle  of  the  sea. 
All  comment  to  you  on  this  is,  of  course,  needless.  '  Verily 
///.s  judgments  ^^rr  a  great  deep.'" 

"  One  needs  sometimes  no  common  measure  of  grace," 
wrote  Dr.  Guthrie  to  Miss  Mill  in  18G0,  "not  to  be 
weary  in  well  doing.  Yet  it  is  not  *  successful,'  but  *  good 
and  f(iitlifnl  servant,'  that  are  the  words  of  our  Lord." 
The  blessing  of  success  was  in  his  own  case,  however, 
largely  superadded  to  the  grace  of  faithfulness.  For 
four-and-twonty  years  he  was  spared  to  see  the  fruit  of 
his  labour,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  blessing  of  those  who 
were  ready  to  perish,  and  the  affection  of  a  grateful 
community  • — 

"  On  Tuesday  last,"  ho  told  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
his  Schools  in  1858,  "  I  was  in  the  West-end  of  the  town 
when  there  came  on  one  of  the  fiercest  storms  which  has 
blown  all  this  winter.  My  clothes  were  thoroughly  soaked, 
and  as  I  came  round  the  south  side  of  the  Castle,  I 
don't  think  I  ever  faced  such  a  blast.  When  I  got  to 
Nicolson  Street,  I  saw,  standing  on  the  flooded  gutter, 
a  little  child,  seven  years  of  age,  his  thin,  miserable 
clothes  gla/ed  with  rain,  and,  while  the  storm  pelted  on 
his  young  head,  raising  his  miserable  song  in  the  midst  of 
the  tempest.  I  felt  indignant  at  the  sight ;  my  indignation 
burned  against  the  monster  of  a  father  or  mother  who  could 
send  out  an  infant  on  such  a  day,  and  as  I  had  no  doubt  for 
such  a  purpose — to  get  money  (as  I  ascertained  was  the  fact)  to 
go  and  spend  it  in  vice,  instead  of  spending  it  on  that  poor 
infant.  I  stopped  and  gave  him  a  little  charity.  I  could  not 
resist  doing  that,  though  contrary  to  my  rule.  I  shall  not  for- 
get  his    red   emaciated   hand    when    he   opened   it ;    it   was 
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trembling,  and  I  found  he  had  a  halfpenny  in  it,  poor  thing. 
*  Go  home,  my  boy,'  I  said  to  him,  '  go  home  immediately  ;  ' 
upon  ■which  I  heard  a  voice  say,  '  That's  richt,  sir,  send  him 
to  Dr.  Guthrie's  Ragged  Schule.'  Whereupon  I  turned, 
and  saw  the  speaker  standing  beside  me.  Buttoned  close  up 
to  the  throat,  with  a  cap  pulled  over  his  brows,  he  had  the 
appearance  of  a  sober,  well-conditioned  mechanic.  I  could 
not  resist  saying  to  this  man,  whose  whole  heart  was  in  the 
matter  as  much  as  mine,  '  Friend,  I  am  Dr.  Guthrie.'  You 
should  have  seen  how  luminous,  though  begrimed  with  smoke, 
the  man's  face  became,  and  how  he  thrust  out  his  horny 
hand  and  grasped  mine — a  compliment  I  accepted  as  from  a 
duchess.  All  honour  to  the  moral  worth  and  honest  kindliness 
that  glowed  in  the  man's  look,  and  that  were  felt  in  a  grip  like 
the  squeeze  of  his  own  vice  1 " 
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As  life  advanced,  lie  continued,  as  chairmun  of  the 
Committee  by  whom  the  Original  Ragged  Schools  were 
managed,  to  watch  their  progress  with  an  interest  that  no 
one  eL^c  could  fully  share.  It  was  with  thankfulness  he 
read  in  1872  the  following  Report  from  Mr.  Smith, 
Governor  of  the  prison ; — ''  Contrasted  with  the  state 
of  matters  in  1847,  when  the  Original  Ragged  School 
was  started,  there  is  now  just  one  juvenile  committed  to 
prison  for  six  at  that  time." 

Since  the  day  wlien  Ragged  Schools  were  first  opened 
in  Edinburgh,  how  many  hundreds  of  children  who  were 
on  the  road  to  ruin  have  passed  out  of  their  doors  with  a 
knowledge  of  God's  word,  and  fitted  to  lead  creditable 
and  happy  lives !  In  the  year  18G7,  careful  inquiries 
were  made  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  sixty  boys  who  had 
passed  through  the  school,  and  with  what  result  ?  Four 
of  the  sixty  had  fallen  back — of  whom  one  was  in  prison, 
and  three  were  in  reformatories — four  others  remained 
unaccounted  for;  but  of  the  remaining  fifty-six,  two  wx>re 
in  the  army,  two  in  the  navy,  while  forty-eight  wore  in 
Edinburgh  as  apprentices,  their  united  earnings  amount- 
ing to  £700  a  year.  "  That  fact,  alone,"  said  Dr. 
Guthrie,    "is    a    recommendation  for    Ragged    Schools 
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greater  than  any  speech  that  could  be  made  by  the  most 
eloquent  orator."  * 

The  pecuniary  saving  effected  to  the  country  by  the.so 
Schools  can  be  shown  in  u  manner  equally  striking. 
Since  their  establishment  at  least  one  thousand  children 
have  been  sent  out  into  respectable  positions  in  the 
world.  Suppose  (and  the  number  is  probably  far 
below  what  the  actual  result  would  have  been)  that 
but  one-half  of  these  children  had  become  criminals: 
what  then  ? 

"  Since  the  expense  of  each  criminal,"  to  quote  Dr.  Guthrie's 
words,  "  on  an  average  nmounts  to  £300,  the  Having  of  five 
hundred  children  will  eventually  save  the  country  the  enornions 
sum  of  £1<" 0,000,  after  deducting  all  the  expenses  which  the 
public,  through  our  society,  has  incurred  on  their  behalf !  \  Nor 
is  this  the  whole  pecuniary  advanta'^'e  which  society  has  de 
rived  from  our  schools  alone.  These  five  hundred  children, 
turned  into  useful,  productive  citizens,  are  a  positive  gain  and 
profit  to  the  country.  Say  that  the  net  value  of  the  labour 
of  each  is  but  £"20  a  year,  and  suppose  that  they  live  on  an 
average  as  productive  members  of  society  not  more  than  twenty 
years,  what  is  the  result  ?  The  result  is  this,  that  not  only 
does  the  country  save  £150,000,  but  it  gains  by  the  life  and 
industry  of  the  whole  number  the  enormous  sum  of  £200,000." 

When,  in  Switzerland,  he  visited  the  late  Dr.  Guggen- 
huhl's  institution  for  the  cure  of  cretin  (fatuous)  children, 
he  was  struck  by  the  ingenious  mode  that  benevolenv 
man  had  adopted  for  showing  at  a  glance  the  benefits  of 
the  institution.  A  series  of  duplicate  photographs  hung 
on  the  walls  of  his  room,  eacQ  pair  presenting  the  same 
child  at  two  different  stages:    the  first,  as  the  boy  or 

*  The  Report  of  the  Government  Inspector  (Rev.  S.  Turner),  given  in 
on  December  3lst,  1873,  shows  that  in  the  Original  Ragged  School  ot 
Edin))urgh,  the  proportion  ot  children  who  have  turnoJ  out  well  has 
been  between  80  and  90  per  cent.     {Svotsman^  Aug.  25tb,  1874.) 

t  The  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  stated  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
1852,  when  the  Original  Ragged  School  had  been  but  five  yeara  in 
existence,  that  supposing  the  children,  who  had  been  rescued  up  to 
that  date  by  the  agency  of  the  school,  to  have  run  an  ordinary  course  of 
crime,  they  would  have  cost  the  country  £64,800 
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girl  was  on  entering  the  institution — the  lineaments  of 
humanity  scarce  recognisable ;  the  second,  after  years 
of  care  and  tuition,  tidy  in  person,  the  countenance  ex- 
hibiting a  fair  share  of  intelligence,  a  child  fitted  to  go 
forth  in  quest  of  a  livelihood.  Dr.  Gutlirie  delighted, 
after  a  somewhat  similar  fashion,  to  set  forth  in  word- 
pictures  the  blessed  change  which  came  over  many  of  his 
proteges,  from  the  time  of  their  being  lifted  "  out  of  the 
gutter,"  till  at  the  end  of  their  school  training  they  were 
sent  forth  to  fight  their  own  way  in  the  world.  Here  is 
such  a  duplicate : — 

"I  was  up  lately  (at  tho  Ramsay  Lane  School)  and  saw  a  child 
brought  in  from  the  police-olHce,  a  lean,  withered  croaturo  of  a 
U'irl,  who  had  been  picked  up  for  somo  petty  otl'once,  and  had 
been  sent,  not  to  prison,  but  to  the  Ragged  Schools.  She  was 
dressed  in  an  old  tattered  gown  made  for  somebody  a  groat 
deal  bigger  than  herself,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  her  little 
withered  face  away  deep  in  the  hollow  of  a  great  black  bonnet. 
Poor  soul !  it  was  plain  she  had  never  been  in  such  a  place 
before;  she  sat  perfectly  amazed,  confounded,  dunibfoundorcd, 
immovable,  as  if  she  had  been  cut  out  of  stone ;  the  only  thing 
about  her  that  seemed  to  have  life  was  her  eyes,  and  they  went 
continually  rolling  round  and  round  in  blank  amaze.  In  fact, 
she  had  all  the  look  of  a  now-caught  hare  !  Yet  in  three 
weeks  you  could  not  have  recognised  that  child,  such  a  mar- 
vellous change  do  the  allied  powers  of  patience  and  porridge 
work." 

It  may  not  have  been  this  same  girl,  but  just  such 
unother,  whom,  after  some  years  of  kindly  Christian  train- 
ing in  these  schools,  he  found  in  the  house  of  his  elder, 
Mr.  George  Duncan,  and  of  whom  he  thus  tells — 

"  0  with  what  goat  did  I  eat  my  dinner  when  I  learned  that 
that  neat  modest  girl  serving  us  had  passed  through  our  Ragged 
School !  and  that  my  friend  had  not  only  opened  his  heart  and 
hand  to  our  cause,  but  had  opened  his  house  to  this  poor  child, 
where  she  had  found  a  comfortable  and  Christian  homo.  I  say 
let  others  l'o  and  do  likewise." 
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Nor  did   he  offer 
[tared  to  practise:  — 


an  advice  which  ho  was  not  pre- 
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"  iNrirriiiiiNni.E,  LoruT.p.K,  IfiCO. 
*'  I  have  brought  a  Raspod  School  boy  with  mo  this  year.  1 
thought  Homo  fivo  weeks  horo  would  bo  a  groat  enjoyment  for 
him,  and  that  ho  would  bo  hcl[iful  in  tho  house,  at  an  oar,  and 
by  tho  wntorsido  in  carrying  tho  basket.  Ho  has  been  a  great. 
))lcasurc  to  us,  and  is  quite  a  favourite  with  tho  people  hero. 
A  smarter,  more  courteous,  every  way  liner  boy  I  have  not  seen 
anywhere  for  many  a  long  year  and  day.  Ho  is  very  docilo;  ol 
quick  memory,  a  capital  reader,  of  a  Itright  buoyant  tempera- 
ment, can  swim  like  a  trout,  and  already  handles  tho  oars  like 
ii  Shethindcr  or  a  Polynesian.  Ho  ig  in  great  ecstasies  when  a 
trout  of  any  respectability  is  cauglit—- pronouncing  it  to  bo  '  a 
salmon  r  "     (7't»  .U/.s.s  .1/.  K.  LocUmrl.) 

Al)Ove  ill],  it  j^latldcncd  Br.  Guthrie's  heart  to  receive^ 
from  time  to  time  testimonies  to  the  influence  of  his 
schools  in  the  highest  sense : — "We  hclieve  that  we  can 
trace  the  salvation  of  tho  souls  of  some  of  those  children 
to  the  liagged  Schools  ;  some  of  them  have  shown  evi- 
dence of  a  decided  change,  not  of  outward  conduct  only, 
but  of  heart."  Letters  now  lio  before  us,  written  from 
Australia  by  girls  who  had  been  in  the  Edinbiirgli 
Flagged  School,  one  too  from  u  young  soldier  in  Shorn- 
cliffe  camp,  that  bear  true  and  touching  evidence  to 
the  influence  of  these  schools  on  the  eternal  welfare  of 
soine  of  the  scholars. 

The  more  immediate  advantages  which  others  have 
reaped  from  them  came  constantly  under  the  notice 
of  their  founder.  The  following  illustration  is  no 
doubt  an  exceptional  one,  but  none  the  less  note- 
worthy : — 

"  I  was  present,  at  a  graduation  ceremonial  in  the  Uni- 
versity ofrjdinburgh,  when  there  came  forward  to  be  'capped,'* 
by  the  Chancellor,  ministers  as  doctors  of  divinity,  lawyers  and 
lilU'  (lUiiiN  as  doctors  of  law,  others  still  as  doctors  of  medi- 
cine, and  lastly  a  number  of  fine-looking  young  men  as 
masters  of  arts.  "Who  Avas  there,  think  you  ?  I  never  was 
so  atl'ected  all  my  days.     It  took  me  by  surprise,  and,  I  am 

*  Tho  (Icfjveo  is  conferred  hy  touching  the  head  of  each  gniduiite  with 
an  aiiti(|Ui!  ilal  honnet  0!  hlaek  velvet. 
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not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  it  brou^'ht  tho  tears  to  my  oyos, 
for  I  saw  amonj,'  thoso  '  cappotl '  that  day,  as  iniislor  of  arts, 
a  youth  who  had  Ihwu  one  of  iiiij  liiui(jed  School  hoi/s," 

Ono  of  the  happiest  ovoninj^s  of  an  uiuisuiilly  happy 
life  was  spoilt  by  him  in  Documbor,  1M")(): — 

*'  When  coiiHtituonts  wore  giving,'  banquets  to  thoir  mombers, 
nnrl  joyous  citiLS  wore  foastin^  tho  heroes  of  tlio  Uussian  war, 
we  resolved  to  pay  some  honour  to  tlioso  who,  in  tluir  own 
field,  had  had  as  hard  a  battle  to  ti^ht  and  as  ditlicult  a  part  to 
play.  Cards  of  invitation  were  accordinf^ly  issued  to  such  of 
our  old  scholars  as  wo  could  find  in  town.  We  did  the  thing 
handsomely.  Our  largest  room  in  tho  school  was  l)rilliantly 
lighted  ;  ivy,  branches  of  laurel,  and  holly  with  its  coral  bi^rrios, 
festooned  tho  walls  ;  while  long  tables  grouiuul  under  ample 
stores  of  coil'oe,  tea,  cookies,  buns,  and  cakes  of  all  sorts.  It 
tell  to  mo,  us  a  kind  of  head  of  tho  house,  to  do  tho  honours. 

'*  The  hour  of  reception  arrived.  The  tread  and  shullling  of 
many  feet  rose  on  the  stairs.  Tho  living  stream  set  in,  in  a 
constant  succession  of  sober,  well  to-do-like  young  men  and 
women.  Wives,  once  Ragged  School  girls,  wore  there  with 
blushes  and  honest  pride,  introducing  their  hupbands  to  mo, 
and  husbands,  once  llagged  School  boys,  their  wives.  There 
they  were,  all  well  dressed,  some  even  genteelly;  without  a 
rag  on  their  backs  or  trace  of  wretchedness  in  their  bright 
and  happy  faces,  self-supporting,  upright ;  earning,  by  honest 
industry,  wages  that  in  some  cases  reached  the  thirty  or  forty 
shillings  a  week  of  the  skilled  workman,  shopman,  or  clerk. 

"It  was  a  marvellous  sight  I  I  was  ready  to  ask.  Are 
these  my  llagged  School  children  ?  The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us  whereof  we  are  glad.  They  were  a 
hundred  and  fifty  in  all.  What  happy  faces  theirs  were  ! 
How  joyous  to  meet  again  within  these  walls !  With  no 
stronger  stimulants  than  tea  and  coffee,  their  spirits  rose  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  Avhat  a  merry  ring  was  in  their  langli ; 
what  heartiness  in  thovr  fun,  and  uiso  in  their  feeding  I  How 
they  did  enjoy  thems  Ives  !  One  of  my  daughters,  who  pre- 
sided at  a  table,  told  me  of  a  boy  who  drank  an  ocean  of  tea — 
ten  cups  at  the  least !  The  evening  fiew  away  on  lightsome 
wings  ;  songs  were  sung,  good  counsels  given  ;  prayers  were 
offered,  and  blessings  asked.  Wo  lingered  over  the  scone. 
Nor  could  I  look  on  that  gathering  of  young  men  and  women, 
so  respectably  clad,  and  wearing  such  an  air  of  decency,  and 
think  what,  but  for  the  Ragged  School,  they  would  have  been — 
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witlidut  tears  of  joy,  f^Miititiidc  to  (loti  wcllini,'  up  to  tin-  oyoH. 
It  wuH  II  hinlit  woitli  living'  lor.  It  uns  our  HiirvcHt  Homo. 
Our  joy  wiih  lu'i'ordiii^'  to  tlio  joy  oC  liiirviht,  luid  iih  nicii  re- 
joii'c  wlicn  tlu'y  divide  the  spoil.  Siicli  arc  l!ii;,';^'i'd  Schools! 
Trees  of  life ;  lot  them  lie  planted  in  overy  city  :  tluir  lunvos 
lire  for  the  heiilin;;  of  the  people." 

Nor  uro  tlio  Ijonclits  of  such  Hchools  ('onHmd  to  tliin 
country.  Nunibt'rs  of  llio  children — girls  cspirially — 
hav(>  lioeii  aHHJstcd  to  ('Tiii<frato,  and  some  of  the  nutst 
blessed  results  whieli  the  school  has  yielded  uro  to  bi 
gathered  from  the  subsequent  history  of  those  youn" 
persons,  delivered  from  associations  of  u  dangerous  kind, 
and  .separati'd  from  ill-doing  relatives  in  tho  old  country. 

The  Uev.  James  Wells,  of  Ijarony  Free  Church,  Glas- 
gow, who  went  out  in  iMiT  as  a  deputy  to  the  I'resbyterian 
Churches  of  the  United  .Stales,  writes  to  us  : — 

"  At  the  close  of  a  service  which  I  conducted  in  tlio  Scotch 
Church.  Isow  York,  a  very  respectahle-iookinf^  Jnan,  with  hi.- 
wife  and  two  or  three  cliihh'en,  cauie  to  s})eak  to  me.  He 
in(|uire(l  particularly  aliont  J>r.  (luthrie,  and  expressed  his  j,n'eat 
rtij,'ret  that  he  had  not  heen  ahle  to  make  out  his  visit  to 
America.  He  then  usi'd,  as  nearly  as  1  can  recollect,  the 
foilowiuf,'  words: — 'I  was  a  friendless  or[)han  on  the  streets 
of  lOdinhurph,  and  my  prospects  were  as  dark  as  they  could  he. 
I  was  one  of  the  lirst  hoys  tiiat  Dr.  (iiithrie  took  into  his 
InduBtrial  School ;  and  all  I  have  for  time  and  eternity  1  owu 
to  that  school.  It  has  been  one  t)f  the  j^'reat  desires  of  my  life 
to  shake  hands  with  Dr.  (lUthrie,  and  thank  him  before  I  die.' 
He  had  prospered  in  business,  was  a  meud)er  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  and  1  rcmemb(>r  that  he  had  his  jn  w  JSible  in  his  Inmd 
ns  he  spoke  to  mo,  and  he  iisoil  it  with  au  energetic  gesture." 

8o  ample  indeed  was  the  testimony  to  the  g(nieral 
well-doing  of  those  who  had  left  the  llagged  School  for 
tho  colonies,  that  Dr.  Guthrie  was  indiguiint  at  the  un- 
kind suggestion  sometimes  thrown  out,  that  these  boys 
and  girls,  for  the  sake  of  the  colonies,  had  better  remain 
"at  home."  The  following  passage-at-arms  on  the 
subject,  as  described  by  himself,  is  chnracteristic  : — 
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*' WKHTMrNKTKU    r.M,.\(  K    ililTKI.,    LoNDoN,  ./"///   WXIl,   IH7I. 

"1  liavd  jiiht  coiiio  from  ii  iiK.'ititi^'  wlun^  I  liiivf  luid  a  pittty 
row  with  till'  late  Attniiuiy-doiiinil  of  Australia. 

"  Till'  luoctiiif,'  was  that  of  a  {'olonial  Hocitify,  and  took  ])la('0 
in  the  lar|,'i'  hall  of  tliis  hotel.  In  MccoiHlin^'  a  witi'  of  thankn  to 
JoiikiiiH  (author  of'  (Jinx's  I'ahy'),  I  inatlo  honiu  remarks  touching? 
till)  colonics  as  ii  liidd  for  our  l{iij.'i»('(l  School  childron,  which 
wore  f,'ri'atly  cheered.  After  nio  came  Kaiil  Attorney-General, 
who  opposed  the  idi.'U  uf  Kondin<^'  out,  as  hu  cIiohu  to  charac- 
terize my  propo>ifi()ii,  *  the  xvn^n  of  tlu;  country'  to  the  cnionioH. 
This  set  up  my  inrxe.  I  waited  till  ho  was  done,  thon 
cravt'd  and  {,'avo  him  an  answer.  My  liiiishor,  tho  C(tu\}  de 
firarr,  was  furnished  hy  a  shoot  of  paper  lying  on  tho 
taldo  heforc  the  ("hairman  (the  Duko  of  Manchester).  Seiz- 
ing it,  1  hold  it  out  before  tho  mooting,  by  that  time 
pretty  well  wrought  up  in  symjiathy  with  myself,  saying, 
•this  was  once  tliu  "scum"  which  tho  gentleman  charged 
me  with  wishing  to  introduce  into  the  colonies — onco  foul, 
ilii'ty,  wretclied  rags.  In  it — now  white  as  the  snows  of 
heaven — this  ■  itleman  (who  spoke,  I  helieve,  in  sheer  ignor- 
aiicu  of  tho  siiliject)  may  see  an  emblem  of  the  material  wo 
would  send  to  tho  colonies,  of  the  work  our  lli!i,'ged  Schools 
have  achieved.'  So,  tossing  down  the  paper,  iiiid  Ixiwiiig  to  the 
Duke  amid  the  cheers  of  the  audience,  taken  hy  siirjiriso,  and 
manifestly  phased  with  this  illustration,  I  left,  thankliil  to  Clod 
that  1  was  ready-witted  enough  for  the  occasion  :  tiie  last 
words  I  heard  as  I  left  the  room  to  scribble  off  this  letter  being, 
•  Well  done,  Guthrie  I '  "  {To  Mrs.  Hnthiie.) 

For  twenty-four  successive  yours,  the  Annual  Meetings 
of  the  ()ri<>inal  Riiog'od  School  were  looked  forward  to 
with  eagerness  by  tho  Christ  inn  public  in  Edinburgh, 
and  invuriulily  scoured  a  bum])er  house  in  the  jNIusie 
Hall.  "  The  movement  whicli  began  in  a  loft,  in  a 
mean  street  in  Aberdeen,  bus  now  attained  such  pro- 
[)ortions,  that  nobles  feel  it  an  honour  to  preside  at  our 
[tublic  meetings."  These  were  "  red-letter  days  "  in  Dr. 
Guthrie's  year.  At  an  earlier  period,  anti-ijatronage, 
non-intrusion,  and  Free  Church  platforms  had  been 
familiar  with  his  stalwart  form  ;  in  later  years,  he  felt 
most  in  his  element  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  his 
Ragged  School.     Sedated  with  beaniiag  face  on  the  chair- 
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man's  left  hand,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  compiict 
phalanx  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  every  evangelical 
denomination  in  the  city.  On  the  orchestra  behind  him, 
stood  row  above  row  the  three  hundred  boys  and  girls 
of  the  school,  and  when  their  clear  voices  rang  out  in  the 
o^.^oning  hymn,  few  could  look  on  the  spectacle  with- 
out emotion  and  thankfulness. 

At  these  gatherings,  Dr.  Guthrie's  was  naturally 
looked  for  as  the  speech  of  the  day.  His  own  manifest 
feeling  and  fervour  carried  the  audience  irresistibly  along 
with  him ;  and  the  effect  of  his  appeal  was  sometimes 
evidenced  before  the  meeting  endrd  in  the  most  practical 
of  all  ways.  After  sitting  dowr  exhausted,  it  refreshed 
both  his  body  and  spirit  to  receive,  as  we  have  seen  him 
do,  a  scrap  of  paper  from  a  gentleman  in  the  audience, 
with  these  words  pencilled  on  it,  "  My  dear  Doctor, 
please  put  me  down  this  year  for  £100." 

"  I  never  engaged  in  a  cause,"  was  his  testimony  at 
the  Birmingham  Conference,  "  as  a  man  and  a  ChrisHan 
minister  that  I  believe  on  my  death-bed  I  will  look  back  on 
with  more  pleasure  or  gratitude  to  God,  than  that  He  led 
me  to  work  for  Ragged  Schools.  I  have  the  satisfaction, 
when  I  lay  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  of  always  finding 
one  soft  part  of  it :  and  that  is,  that  God  has  made  me 
an  instrument  in  His  hand  of  saving  many  a  poor 
creature  from  a  life  of  misery  and  crime." 

May  we  not  fitly  add  the  lines  which  he  quoted  in 
so  many  of  his  speeches,  and  termed  "  My  favounte 
Motto"?— 

*•  I  live  for  those  that  love  me, 

For  those  that  know  mc  true, 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  mc, 

And  waits  my  coming  to  ; 
For  the  cause  that  needs  assistance, 
For  the  wrongs  that  need  resistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance, 

For  the  good  that  I  can  do," 
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"  I  AM  glad  to  got  rid  of  controvers}'.  I  wish  to  devote 
my  days  to  preaching,  and  to  the  pastoral  superintendence 
of  my  people."  It  was  thus  Dr.  Guthrie  expressed  him- 
self in  the  first  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church,  imme- 
diately after  the  Disruption  had  brought  to  a  close  the 
"  Ten  Years'  Conflict."  He  found  indeed,  as  time  went 
on,  that  he  had  to  take  his  share  of  controversy  on  other 
fields ;  still  his  wish  was  largely  granted  ;  and  for  the 
succeeding  twenty-one  years,  from  1843  to  1864,  the 
larger  part  of  his  time  and  to")  in  Edinbui'gh  was  devoted 
to  }!:!sloral  and  pulpit  work. 

To  the  outside  world  Dr.  Guthrie  was  chiefly  known 
as  a  preacher ;  n^  uc  the  less  was  he  a  devoted  pastor. 
The  members  of  his  fiuck  saw  him  at  their  firesides  in 
hours  of  grief  and  hours  of  gladness,  and  their  love  "or 
the  tender,  faithful  minister  equalled,  if  it  did  not  sur- 
pass, their  admiration  for  the  pulpit  orator.  Ofter 
did  ho  express  his  regret  that,  from  the  size  of  hife  con- 
gregation in  Edinburgh,  he  could  not  acquire  the  same 
intimate  acquaintance  with  individuals  as  he  did  with 
the  flock  in  his  country  parish.  We  have  heard  him  tell 
of  being  stopped  in  tlio  street  by  some  one  on  whose 
face  the  blush  of  hesitation  was  followed  by  a  look  of 
surprise  and  disappointment  wlien  Dr.  Guthrie  said, 
"But  who  arc  you,  my  good  friend?"  and  it  distressed 
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him  to  to  hear  the  reply,  "Sir,  T  thouf^ht  you  would 
have  known  me.  I  am  a  member  of  your  congrego- 
tion ! " 

Nevertheless,  he  tried  to  overtake  the  stated  visitation 
of  his  people ;  persevering  in  it,  when  little  able  to 
climb  the  "  wearv   stairs,"  as   he  ctilled  them,  of  Edin- 


burgh   houses. 


His   congregation  was    scattered    over 


the  whole  city,  and  many  a  day,  especially  fium  1850 
onwards,  he  returned  to  his  house  prostrated  by  this 
work.  One  Sunday  afternoon,  in  1849,  when  leaving  his 
church -door  after  public-  worship  (which  at  that  time  he 
was  unable  himself  to  conduct),  he  found  a  private  car- 
riage waiting  to  convey  him  to  the  death-bed  of  an  aged 
oflicer.  An  agout  of  the  Scottish  Sabbath  Alliance, 
having  observed  him  enter  this  carriage  on  his  return  to 
his  own  house,  addressed  to  him  next  day  by  post  a 
serious  remonstrance.  Dr.  Guthrie  preserved  a  copy  of 
the  reply  he  sent  to  the  worthy  man : — 

"My  dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter,  and  would  at  once 
relieve  your  mind  from  any  fear  that  I  would  take  oftence  at 
your  doing  what  you  consider  your  duty.  I  admire  zeal  in  a 
good  cause,  even  when  I  think  that  it  may,  through  mistake 
and  misapprehension,  have  taken  a  wrong  direction. 

"I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Sabbath  Alliance  for  what  I 
consider  good  piid  substantial  reasons,  and  though  it  is  not 
necessary  I  should  explain  them  now,  I  may  just  say  that  they 
are  not  in  any  degree  of  a  Secularist  character,  and  that  I  feel 
sure  there  is  not  a  member  or  agent  of  that  Alliance  who  holds 
the  Sabbath  in  more  value  than  I  do.  It  is  just  to  prevent  a 
prejudice  being  created  against  that  sacred  cause,  that  I  would 
warn  you  with  the  utmost  kindness  against  drawing  hasty  and 
harwh  conclusions. 

"  I  have  been  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth  and  a  half  an  invalid, 
laid  aside  from  all  pulpit  duties.  You  saw  me  come  out  of  a 
house  in  Queen  Street  and  enter  a  carriage  on  the  Lord's  day. 
Now  allow  me  to  say  that  if  you  had  looked  at  the  plate  on 
the  door,  you  would  have  found  that  the  house  was  not  mine, 
and  if  you  had  'coked  at  the  bell  you  would  have  seen  a  paper 
hanging  at  it  with  the  '  Uhuj  unitlii,'  which  is  the  sign  of 
danger  and  disease  within  the  dwelling,  and  from  these  two 
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things  common  sense  and  common  charity  should  have  drawn 
the  conclusion  that  I  had  been  there  on  a  visit  of  mercy.  All 
this  would  have  saved  you  the  trouble  of  sending  me  a  letter 
with  an  '  Address  (Kjidnfit  ushuj  Curriinji'^  for  (ttU'tuU)i(j  Piihlic 
Worship.'  When  you  saw  me,  I  was  entering  the  carriage  of  the 
dying  man  to  return  to  my  own  home  ;  and  without  the  use  of 
that  carriage  I  could  not  have  gone  on  that  visit  of  mercy.  I 
am  not  uncharitable  enough  to  believe  that  any  member  of  the 
Sabbath  Alliance  would  save  horse-flesh  at  the  expense  of  men's 
souls,  or  preserve  an  outward  form  to  the  loss  of  the  spirit 
and  love  of  the  Gospel. 

"  I  wish  men  would  recollect  more  than  they  do,  that  the 
same  Bible  which  inculcates  the  observance  of  the  Fourth 
Commandment,  enjoins  that  charity  which  hopeth  all  things, 
and  believeth  all  things." 

The  emotional,  sympathetic  nature  with  which  he  was 
endowed  made  his  visits  to  homes  of  sorrow  and  the 
bedsides  of  the  sick  greatly  prized.  There  are  very 
many  in  whose  memory  will  ever  live  not  only  his 
faithful  words,  but  the  tender  tones,  the  tearful  eye,  the 
hand  laid  so  kindly  on  the  shoulder  as  he  spoke. 

"  Odnher  23n/,  1847. 

"I  have  had  and  still  have  a  more  than  usual  number  of  my 
people  labouring  under  serious  aud  formidable  maladies.  .  .  . 
This  morning  has  cut  oft'  one  of  these  from  my  list  and  the 
land  of  the  living.  .  .  .  Typhus  fever  showed  itself  distinctly 
in  her  about  a  week  ago.  I  saw  her  repeatedly.  Two  days 
ago,  I  thought  she  would  get  safe  across  the  bar — the  crisis. 
God  ordered  it  otherwise ;  the  disease  suddenly  took  a  fatal 
turn,  and  she  entered  eternity  this  morning.  I  have  been 
seeing  the  family  who  are  plunged  into  grief,  but  not  mourning 
as  those  who  have  no  hope.  The  parents  were  remarking  the 
mercy  of  God  in  the  midst  of  their  judgment.  One  of  their 
family  had  exhibited  more  softness  of  heart,  and  seriousness,  and 
attention  to  divine  things  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  that  one 
was  she  whom  they  have  no  more  here.  The  tree  was  shaken, 
and  the  ripest  fell. 

"  May  we  be  growing  in  ripeness  for  eternity  and  glory  day 
by  day.  What  a  happy  meeting  and  blessed  welcome  waits 
the  wanderer  at  his  Father's  house  !  When  one  has  been  long 
and  far  away  from  an  earthly  home,  what  a  happy  sight  to  see 
brothers  and  sisters  all  crowding  to  the  door  ^o  bring  us  in. 
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What  is  that  but  a  dim  ima;,'o  uf  what  will  be  seen  at  the  j.;ate3 
of  glory  ?  "     (2'o  'Sim  G.  ILatj  ;  )iow  Madame  de  la  Ilarpe.) 

Sometimes  afflicted  members  of  his  flock,  when  absent 
from  Edinburgh,  expressed  a  longing  desire  to  see  him ; 
and  he  would  allow  no  inconvenience  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  complying  with  such  an  intimation.  The  fol- 
lowing was  written  to  the  bereaved  father  of  one  whose 
death-bed  he  had  visited  several  times,  travelling  far 
into  England  on  this  special  errand : — "  You  are  very 
kind  to  write  to  me  in  the  midst  of  your  grief.  In  your 
case  I  can  both  weep  with  them  that  weep,  and  rejoice 
with  them  that  rejoice — weep  with  the  living TiridTejoice 

with  the  dead.     I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that died  in 

the  full  enjoyment  of  a  felt  peace  in  Christ.  Wiien  1 
left  her,  she  was  lying  at  His  feet — a  safe  posture  and 
position ;  still  it  was  well  to  see  her  reposing  on  1U>, 
bosom.  I  am  very  grateful  to  God  for  any  good  or 
comfort  I  was  made  the  means  of  communicating  to 
her." 

When  himself  <  bsent  from  his  flock,  he  sent  frequent 
letters  or  message  >  of  sympathy  to  those  of  them  whose 
cases  lay  near  his  heart  ut  the  time.  The  following 
reference  is  to  one  who  had  been  recently  afllicted  with 
the  loss  of  sight : — 

"  I  was  so  delighted  to  read  in  yours  of  my  good  friend  Miss 
Ross.  Your  note  about  her  was  like  cold  water  to  a  thirsty 
soul.  Give  her  my  most  atl'ectionate  regards.  She  and  her 
brother  have  been  kind  friends  to  me.  With  you  and  them 
and  others,  I  have  been  blessed  with  friendships  beyond  most 
men.  I  pray  the  Lord  to  give  Miss  Ross  patience  under  hor 
prolonged  trial,  and  that  though  the  sun  has  ceased  to  shine  tu 
her,  He  who  is  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  may  shine  on  her  with 
His  face.  To  this  world  and  that  sun  soon  will  all  our  eyes 
be  dark.  Blindness  is  but  a  short  anticipation  of  what  awaits 
us  all.  How  blessed  if  we  can  hope  that,  when  our  eyes  are 
shut  on  earth,  we  shall  open  them  on  glory  !  May  such  hopes 
sustain  my  dear  friend,  and  cheer  her  on  in  her  darkened 
path  !  "     {To  Mis,  M.  F..  Lockhart.) 
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Every  faithful  pastor  could  prol)iibly  recall,  in  the 
course  of  a  lengthened  ministry,  so  many  scenes  of 
varied  interest,  and  illustrations  so  striking  of  man's 
sin  and  God's  grace,  that  the  least  eventful  of  such 
lives  would  afford  material  for  an  instructive  narra- 
tive. But  it  is  not  every  minister  who  could  write 
Biichsel's  "  Ministerial  Experiences  "  or  Spencer's  "  Pas- 
tor's Sketches."  Scattered  through  Dr.  Guthrie's  writ- 
ings there  are  numerous  passages  which  indicate  how 
reinarkable  a  volume  he  might  have  compiled,  had  he 
set  himself  to  give  his  experiences  as  a  pastor  to 
the  world.*  Here  is  one,  which  he  describes  as  "  a 
scene  which  I  have  not  forgotten,  nor  can  forget :  " — 

"  Alone  in  the  garret  of  a  dilapidated  bouse,  within  a 
wretched  room,  stretched  on  a  pallet  of  straw,  covered  only  by 
some  scanty,  filthy  rags,  with  no  fire  in  the  empty  chimney, 
and  the  winter  wind  blowing  in  col'l  and  fitful  gusts  through 
the  broken,  battered  window,  an  old  woman  lay,  feeble,  wasted, 
grey.  She  bad  passed  the  eleventh  hour;  the  hand  was 
creeping  on  to  the  twelfth.  Had  she  been  called  ?  It  was 
important  to  turn  to  the  best  account  the  few  remaining 
sands  of  life  ;  so  I  spoke  to  her  of  her  soul,  told  her  of 
a  Saviour — urging  her  to  prepare  for  that  other  world  on 
whose  awful  border  her  spirit  was  hovering.  She  stared ; 
and  raising  herself  on  her  elbow,  with  chattering  teeth  and 
ravenous  look,  muttered,  '  I  am  cold  and  hungry.'  Promising 
help,  I  at  the  same  time  warned  her  that  there  was  something 
worse  than  cold  and  hunger.  Whereupon,  stretching  out  a 
naked  and  skinny  arm,  with  an  answer  which  if  it  did  not 
satisfy  the  reason  touched  the  feeHngs,  she  said,  '  If  you  were 
as  cold  and  as  hungry  as  I  am,  you  could  think  of  nothing 
else.'     The  cares  of  the  world  were  choking  the  word."  \ 

•  In  his  "Out  of  Harness"  (1807),  iindur  the  title  of  "Unforgiving 
and  Unforgivcn,"  he  says: — "  In  all niy  exporiences  as  a  minister,  1  never 
stood  by  a  death-bed  so  appalling.  I  had  seen  people  dyini?  in  many  dif- 
ferent frames  of  mind — some  in  callous  indifference,  others  in  oaifcr 
anxiety,  crying,  '  What  shall  I  do  to  bo  saved  r '  not  a  f(!w  with  their 
heads  pillowed  on  Jesus'  bosom,  enjoying  a  calm  and  blissful  peace  ;  one 
or  two  in  an  ecstasy,  in  "clestial  transports,  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  But 
this  woman  was  dying  in  the  blackness  of  darkness ;  hers,  'he  only  death- 
bed I  have  seen,  during  a  ministry  of  six-and-thirty  joars,  of  blank 
despair." 

t  "  The  Parables,"  page  307.     (Strihan  and  Co.,  London.     I8GG.) 
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Or  take  this  ot^er  incident : — 

"  With  reluctant  steps  I  have  iipproacLed  tho  bouse  of  a 
young  wife  to  couimunieato  tidings  of  Iiur  husband's  death. 
There  is  not  a  cloud  in  that  summer  sky  ;  nor,  as  she  thinks,  in 
hers.  The  air  rings  with  songs  of  happy  birds,  and  tho  garden 
lunid  which  her  home  stands  is  full  of  smiling  beauty ;  and  fair 
as  the  flowers  and  happy  as  a  singing  bird  comes  that  bride 
foich,  rushing  out  to  bid  me  welcome  to  her  sunny  home. 
With  such  tidings,  I  felt  like  an  executioner.  I  thought  of 
victims  going  with  garlands  to  the  sacrifice.  With  Jcphthah, 
when  his  child  came  forth  with  dances  and  delight  to  meet 
him,  I  was  ready  to  cry,  '  Alas  !  my  daughter ;  '  and  when  the 
truth  was  told,  tho  knife  plunged  into  her  heart,  and  she, 
springing  to  her  feet,  with  one  wild  long  piercing  shriek, 
dropped  on  the  floor  at  mine  a  senseless  form,  1  felt  it  hard  to 
have  such  offices  to  do.  I  could  not  give  her  back  her  dead, 
nor  at  her  wild  entreaties  unsay  the  dreadful  truth,  or  admit, 
poor  soul !  that  I  was  but  playing  with  her  fears."  • 

The  readers  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  Autobiography  may 
remember  the  account  he  gives  of  his  Bible-class  in  his 
country  parish  (p.  155).  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a 
department  of  pastoral  diligence  to  which  he  attached 
such  value  there,  would  be  diligentty  cared  for  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  account  which  one  of  its  members  (now  the 
Eev.  T.  Cochrane,  of  Pleasance  Free  Church)  gives,  indi- 
cates that  it  was  conducted  very  much  on  the  Arbirlot 
model.  The  note-books  used  by  Dr.  Guthrie  in  con- 
nection with  his  examination  of  young  communicants 
now  lie  before  us.  In  these  he  recorded  his  impressions 
of  the  spiritual  condition,  as  well  as  doctrinal  knowledge, 
of  each,  with  a  minuteness  which  indicates  the  care  and 
pains  he  took,  during  his  Edinburgh  ministry,  in  this 
solemn  part  of  a  pastor's  work. 

In  St.  John's  Free  Church,  he  was  surrounded  by 
a  willing  band  of  elders,  deacons,  and  Sunday-school 
teachers.  But  he  would  have  liked,  had  that  been  possi- 
ble, to  have  seen  every  individual  whose  name  stood  on 

*  "Speaking  to  the  Heart,"  page  13.  (Strahan  and  Co.,  London.    18G2.) 
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the  communit  u  roll  included  in  his  congregational  .staft 
of  assistants.  His  motto  was,  "  to  every  man  his  work;' 
— to  every  woman  hers.  Looking  down  from  his  pulpit 
on  the  crowded  pews,  he  said  : — "  A  thouglit  that  presses 
on  me  Avhcn  I  cast  my  eyes  over  some  such  great  assem- 
bly, and  se'j  all  these  human  faces,  is  this — What  power 
is  here !  what  an  immense  moral  power  !  We  talk  of 
the  power  latent  in  steam — latent  till  Watt  evoked  its 
spirit  from  the  waters,  and  set  the  giant  to  turn  the  iron 
arms  of  machinery.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate, 
or  rather  to  estimate,  the  power  that  lies  latent  in  our 
churches.  And  why  latent  ^  Because  men  and  women 
neither  appreciate  thc'r  individual  influence,  nor  estimate 
aright  their  individual  responsibilities." 

It  cheered  him  to  find  increasing  numbers,  year  after 
year,  not  only  of  the  office-bearers  but  the  private 
members  of  his  flock,  engaging  in  some  form  of  Christian 
work.  When  on  Sunday  afternoons  the  benediction  had 
been  pronounced,  and  the  crowds  slowly  'jriclted  away, 
and  the  church  doors  were  closed,  the  work  of  the  day 
at  St.  John's  was  by  no  means  over.  Mr,  Guthrie 
was  himself  indeed  so  exhausted,  that  complete  rest  was 
a  necessity  for  him  on  the  evening  of  the  I<ord's  day, 
and  he  spent  it  generally  among  his  younger  children 
by  the  fireside ;  but  he  felt  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
labours  of  those  who  returned  to  his  church  at  night  to 
work  for  the  I.Iaster.* 

•  Besides  a  congregational  Siinday-school  held  in  the  morning,  there 
was  another  of  300  children,  giithcred  from  the  jjoor  and  squalid  neigh- 
bourhood around,  and  conducted  in  the  evening  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  D.  Duncan,  Esii-  Two  senior  classes  were  likewise  held  heneath 
the  church:  one,  containing  100  young  women  of  the  humbler  class,  was 
taught  for  years  by  JNIiss  Grevillo  (now  Mrs.  Hogarth),  a  mrmber  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  the  other,  p  class  of  from  70  to  90  working-lads, 
who  had  otherwise  been  lounging  on  the  street,  was  collected  and  con- 
ducted by  one  of  the  elders,  Maurice  Lcthian,  J']sq.,  then  Procurator- 
Fiscal  for  the  county.  While  these  were  being  taught  down-stairs,  the 
church  itself  was  occupied  by  Bible-classes  for  young  men  of  the  con- 
gregation, taught  by  three  young  lawyers  attached  to  Mr.  Guthrie's  min- 
istry, vir?.,  W.  G.  Dickson,  Esq., now  Shiriff  of  Lanarkshire,  Thomas  Ivory, 
Esq.,  Advocate,  and  John  Garment,  Esq.,  S.S.C. 
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Other  congregations  of  the  Free  Church  in  Edinburgh 
were  wealthier  than  Dr.  Guthrie's.  With  u  fair  share 
of  persons  of  means,  it  contained  a  number  of  phiin 
people  ;  *  and  among  the  crowds  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  llu!  city  who  filled  the  pews,  he  continued  to  regard 
with  special  interest  those  poorer  members  of  his  flock 
whom  he  had  gathered  in  originally  from  the  locality 
around,  and  who  had  followed  him  up  the  stairs  of  the 
Lawnmarket  to  "  Free  St.  John's."  Rut  the  nature  ot 
his  pastoral  work  was  materially  changed  after  1813. 
"I  laboured  for  six  or  seven  years,"  he  said,  "as  a 
home  missionary,  and,  in  so  far  as  by  the  Disruption 
I  was  driven  out  of  that  position,  it  is  the  only  thing 
T  regret." 

In  l(Si)0,  iinder  the  guidance  of  his  colleague,  Dr 
rfanna,  the  congregation  resolved  to  select  a  destitiite 
district  in  the  Old  Town,  and  to  work  there  on  the  terri- 
torial system,  carrying  out  as  far  as  possible  the  plans 
mIucIi  Mr.  Giithi'ie  himself  pursued  when  lie  laboured 
among  the  poor  and  ignorant  as  a  parish  minister  in  Old 
Groyfriars  and  St.  John's.  "  I  advise  my  own  elders," 
were  his  words,  "instead  of  attending  at  two  diets  of 
worship  on  Sundays  at  Free  St.  John's,  to  devote  a 
part  of  the  day  to  visiting  such  districts  as  tlic^ 
l*leasance,t  and  to  try  what  good  they  can  do  I  advise 
every  man  and  woman  to  do  that ;  and  I  should  be  bappy 
to  see  my  church  partly  empty,  if  I  thought  the  people 
were  so  engaged." 

In    a  letter  written   thirteen  years  after  that  home- 

*  Considering  its  mixed  charact'r,  therefore,  it  i.;  remari^m  13  that 
from  1843  i-i  \%'y'  his  'longregation  shcnld  have  vaiscd  not  less  than 
£.58,000 

t  The  Rev.  T.  Cochrane,  of  Pleasance  Free  Church,  who  regarded  Dr. 
Guthrio  iXi  God's  instrument  in  leading  him  to  dedicate  his  iite  to  the 
Gespei  ministry,  has  pul'-ishod  a  narrative  of  the  en, ouraging  result  of 
twunty-onv'  years'  work  i.i  that  Mission  district,  niii"  ;a  "  Home  Miss'on 
Work."  There  have  heen  nlmitted  to  church  mtmhership  2,108  persons; 
l,oOO  of  whom  had  either  naver  been  members  of  any  Church  before, 
o"  had  wholly  lapsed  from  ordinances. 
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mission  work  had  boon  coniinoncod,  wo  iind  Dr.  Guthrie 
naiTutiug  its  results  in  circumstances  of  interest : — 

"  Mai.vebn,  ^th  May,  1863. 

"  On  Tbursflay  I  breakfasted  in  London  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Excherjuor  (Mr.  Gladstone),  in  Carlton  llonsc  Terrace, 
lireakfast  was  after  a  curious  fashion.  In  a  very  spacious  room, 
instead  of  one  table,  there  were  set  out  in  dill'crcnt  parts  of  the 
room  three  tables.  By  this  arrangement,  every  table,  including 
but  seven  or  eight  guests,  formed  one  talking-party.  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton  presided  at  one  table.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  mo  sit  at 
another  where  he  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  wore,  and  where  we  had 
Lord  Stanley  (Derby's  son),  Sir  David  Brewster,  tlie  Dcun  of 
Westminster  (Trench),  and  a  young  lady  who  has  a  groat  deal 
to  do  with  the  Biblewomen,  and  ellbrls  to  evangelize  some 
districts  of  London. 

"  Wo  had  a  deal  of  interesting  talk  anont  the  scheme  in- 
augnnitcd  by  the  Bishop  of  London  at  a  great  meeting  the 
day  before  that  of  our  breakfast,  for  raising  one  million  of 
money  for  the  evangelization  of  London.  I  was  ai)lc,  from 
our  Pleasance  and  Edinburgh  experience  generally,  to  throw 
some  important  light,  and  open  up  to  them  new  vie\^s,  on  the 
subject.  These  met  so  much  the  ideas  of  the  Dean  of  W^est- 
minster,  that,  apologizing  for  giving  a  busy  man  more  work,  he 
asked  mo  to  communicate  to  him  by  letter  my  views  and 
experience  in  the  matter,  which  I  promised  to  do.  The  aspect 
of  the  case  1  pressed  on  them  was  the  importance  of  tacking  on 
a  poor  locality  to  a  good  and  rather  wealthy  congregation,  such 
as  was  done  when  The  Pleasance  was  taken  up  and  wrought  in 
the  first  instance  by  St.  John's  people.  .  .  .  One  of  those 
present  started  a  difficulty  as  to  how  they  would  do  with  the 
West-end  congregations  in  London,  when  I  stated  that  wo 
worked  on  a  poor  district  with  a  wealthy  congregation,  and 
made  the  abundance  of  the  one  supply  the  want  of  the  other, 
and  the  piety  of  the  one  meet  the  impiety  of  the  other.  '  Ah  ! ' 
said  he,  '  how  could  we  get  a  West-end  congregation  to  deal 
with  St.  George's-in-the-East  ?  '  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
ready  ingenuity,  said,  '  That  is  settled  by  the  Underground 
Railway.'  "     :,  To  his  mm  TliomaK.) 

"  Christ  sent  me,"  wrote  St.  Paul,  "not  to  baptize,  but 
to  pi-each  the  gospel."  However  much  he  would  liave 
shrunk  from  naming  himself  with  the  great  Apostle,  Dr. 
Gutlirie  ielt  that  preaching  was  the  vocation  to  which 
he  too  had  been  specially  called. 
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*•  No  rofidior  speaker  ever  stepped  upon  a  platform,"  writofl 
his  c(illcii},'uo,  the  Kuv.  Dr.  Hanna;  "but  such  was  his  doop 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  importance  of 
weighing  well  every  word  that  should  proceed  from  it,  that  ho 
never  trusted  to  a  passing  impulse  to  mould  oven  a  single  phrase. 
Yet,  in  the  manuscript,  there  were  often  phrases,  sentences, 
illustrations,  that  one  on  hearing  them  could  scarcely  believe 
to  have  been  other  than  the  suggestion  of  the  moment,  linking 
themselves  as  ajiparcntly  they  did.  with  something  that  was  thun 
immediately  before  the  speaker's  eye.  The  explanation  of  this 
lay  in  the  power  (possessed  in  any  considerable  degree  by  but 
few,  possessed  by  him  in  perfect  measure)  of  writing  as  if  a 
largo  audience  were  around  him  ;  writing  as  if  speaking,  realis- 
ing the  presence  of  a  crowd  before  him,  and  having  that 
presence  as  a  continual  stimulus  to  thought  and  constant 
moulder  of  expression.  The  difference  in  fact  that  there  almost 
invariably  is  between  a  written  and  spoken  address,  was  by  his 
vivid  imagination  and  quick  sympathies  reduced  to  a  mininiuni, 
if  not  wholly  obliterated.  Herein  lay  one  secret  of  his  great 
power  as  a  preacher." 

He  was  not  long  in  Edinburgh  till  he  learned  in  a 
curious  way  how  much  the  character  and  variety  of  his 
illustrations  served  to  gain  the  attention  and  awaken  the 
interest  of  all  sorts  of  hearers  : — 

"fiiptemhcr  Uth,  1838. 
"  I  was  preaching  in  St.  Andrew's  Church  on  Sunday  night, 
and  have  been  greatly  amused  at  two  observations  which  were 
told  me  to-day, — the  one  by  Catherine  Burns,  who  was  in  the 
back  scat  of  the  gallery  and  heard  a  man  (in  allusion  to  my 
nautical  figures)  say  to  his  neighbour  before  her,  '  He  is  an  old 
sailor  ;  at  least  he  was  a  while  at  sea ! '  And  Miss  Gilfillan 
heard  one  say  to  another  as  he  came  down  the  stair,  '  If 
he  stick  the  Minister  trade,  yon  man  would  make  his  bread  as 
a  surgeon  I '  "  * 

We  remember  his  visi  nig  the  studio  of  an  artist 
on  whose  easel  lay  an  unfinished  historical  picture. 
He  suggested  some  change,  and  ventured  somewhat 
freely  to  criticize  some  object  or  attitude  on  the 
canvas,  when  the  artist,  with  just  a  little  warmth,  in- 

*  The  accuracy  of  his  medical  and  scientific  illustrations  has  been  fre- 
quently remarked.  "  In  hia  logic  you  might  ofteni  detccl  a  flaw,"  it  has 
Lean  said;  "in  his  illustrations,  never." 
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terposed— "Dr.  Guthrie,  roinpmT)or  you  an;  a  prcuclier 
and  not  a  puinter."  "J5i'<^  your  pardon,  n»y  ^'ood 
friend — I  am  u  ptiinter ;  only  1  paint  in  words,  while 
you  use  brush  und  colours."  Writing  oC  the  import- 
ance, when  rightly  used,  of  the  pictorial  faculty  in 
II  preacher,  he  remarked : — "  "While  this  faculty  is  not 
to  be  allowed  to  run  away  with  a  man — to  be  ovit 
indulged — (in  which  I  have  no  doubt  T  have  often 
sinned),  it  is  u  telling  one,  und  valuable  for  the  highest 
ends." 

"  Observe  either  to  draw  year  pen  entirely  tbroiii^'h,  or  to  ulttT 
any  passage  which  you  find  it  vtiry  iliilicult  to  conmiit.  A  thiny 
is  easily  rcmemhered  which  is  striking,  and  retained  which  is 
sticking ;  and  what  docs  not  impress  your  own  mind  in  tbeso 
ways,  and  therefore  is  committed  with  dilUculty,  yon  may  be 
sure  won't  tell  on  the  minds  of  your  bearers.  An  illustration 
or  an  example  drawn  from  nature,  a  liible  story  or  any  luNtory, 
will,  like  a  nail,  often  bang  up  a  thing  which  otherwise  would 
fall  to  the  ground.  Put  such  into  your  passage  and  you  will 
certainly  mend  it. 

"Deal  in  pure,  pithy  Saxon.  Never  use  a  word  with  Greek, 
or  Latin,  or  French  root  if  you  can  find  one  with  the  same 
meaning  in  your  mother  tongue.  Use  as  few  adjectives  as 
possible  ;  they  load  and  cuml)er  the  truth. 

"  ^lind  'the  three  P's.'  In  every  discourse  the  preacher 
should  aim  at  Proving,  Paintin(J,  and  Pkusuadinu  ;  in  other 
words,  addressing  the  Iteason,  the  Fancy,  and  the  Heart. 

"  The  more  easy  your  manner,  without  losing  the  character 
of  seriousness  and  solemnity,  so  much  the  better.  Vigour  and 
birr,  without  roaring  and  bellowing,  are  ever  to  be  aimed  at." 
[To  llic  Ri'v,  J.  IK.  Litwric,  TaUidllnn.) 

During  his  studying  days  of  the  week  he  used  to 
retire  to  the  vestry  of  his  church,  after  breakfast,  to 
secure  freedom  from  interruption.  "  At  St.  John's 
vestry,"  he  mentions  in  a  letter  of  1847,  "I  have  often 
had  one  unbroken  npcll  of  nine  hours'  work."  IJut 
sometimes  he  composed  at  home ;  and  then,  all  the 
while,  wc  could  hear  his  voice  resounding  from  within 
his  study.  The  explanation  of  this  he  gives  in  the 
same  letter  from  which  we  have  already  quoted  : — 
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"  Don't  commit  by  rcpoatinp;  your  discourHO  aloud.  I  \rr\tt 
ahiiifi ;  but  I  rtniniiit  in  Bileiico.  If  you  do  otlicrwiHO,  the 
miittor  will  bocomo  too  f'luniliar  to  your  own  oar,  and  it  won't 
ronso  you  duriuf,'  tbo  delivery;  and,  if  it  don't  rouso  you,  it 
won't  rouKO  tiio  people.  Tbo  advantage  of  writing  aloud  is, 
that  it  teacboH  to  write  a  spokon  stylo — a  groat  point  that." 

Not  being  hinisolf  tt  "roador  "  in  the  pulpit,  ho  Imd  no 
pationco  with  the  habit  in  otliors.  ThuH,  to  a  young 
ininiHtor  who  had  preached  for  him  on  one  occasion,  he 
wrote  on  the  following  day — 

"One  thing  you  must  sbaKo  off, — and  that  is  your  ('hiii)i. 
I  mean  'the  paper.'  I  winbod  all  the  timo  that  you  bad 
swept  it  down  into  the  Elders'  pow.  Perhaps  you  don't  read 
commonly, — so  far  well;  but  you  should  road  nm'r.  You  will 
find  one  among  a  thousand  who  can  read  so  well  that  it  does 
not  mar  the  etloct  of  the  matter — not  more.  To  talk  of  the 
popular  objection  to  *  tho  paper'  as  being  a  groundless  pre- 
judice is  all  sturt";  it  is  founded  deep  in  tbo  feelings  of  our 
nature.  It,  I  may  say,  universally  produces  more  or  less  ol 
monotony, — so  much  of  it,  as  to  act  like  mesmerism  on  tbo 
audience.  To  keep  an  audience  wide  awake,  their  attention 
active  and  on  tho  stretch  (without  which  bow  are  they  to  got 
good  ?),  all  the  vattiral  varieties  of  tone  and  action  are 
necessary — qualifications  incompatible  with  the  practice  of 
reading. 

"  Hesidos,  I  have  found  by  experionco,  that  tho  practice  of 
cnmmillinii  is  to  the  preacher  one  of  the  best  means  of  in- 
structing bim  bow  to  prepare  for  tho  pulpit My 

experience  has  been  that  what  I  found  diflicult  to  remember  has 
commonly  fallen  Hat  upon  the  people.  Finding  it  blunt,  I  biivo 
set  myself  to  give  it  point  and  grind  it  to  a  sharper  edge. 
Finding  it  heavy,  I  have  joined  it  to  a  figure,  an  example,  an 
illustration, — something  which,  like  a  balloon,  would  make  it 
rise. 

"  One  other  immense  advantage  of  not  'reading,'  is  that  you 
are  more  free  to  avail  yourself  of  those  thoughts  and  varieties 
(improvements  of  expressing  even  what  is  prepared)  which 
the  animation  and  boat  of  the  pulpit  naturally  give.  When 
the  soul  is  excited,  thoughts  and  even  language  acquire  a  fire 
and  brilliancy  which  they  have  not  in  the  calmness  of  the 
study. 

"  The  difficulties  are  quite  surmountable.  I  don't  say  in  a 
day  ;  but  no  great  thing  is  done  in  a  day.     With  such  a  help 
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us  1  UHo,  thoro  is  no  dilliculty, — a  piocu  of  [mpur  witli  tlio  beiitl.. 
iiml  such  words  written  us  miiri<  tlio  pro^'rths  of  tlio  (liscourst 
iiiul  its  promiuont  poiuts."  *  (i»  the  lUv.  A.  M<(xitill,  KimjH- 
liittU'.) 

Dr.  Guthrio  was  neither  11  political  nor  eoiitroversiul 
prt'uchur.  "In  times  like  these"  (to  tiuote  Iroiii  Dr. 
Fraser  of  Marvlebone'.s  tribute  to  his  memorv),  "  when 
many  court  popularity  by  afreet ing  secular  tliem(\s  in 
sucred  places,  it  is  well  worth  remembering-  that  the; 
most  popular  preacher  of  this  generation  always  dealt 
with  simple  Gospel  truths."  Yet  in  presence  of  what 
he  considered  public  wrongs  ho  could  not  bo  altogether 
silent.  Ilia  denunciations  of  si  ivery,  for  example,  were 
unsparing.  AV^riting  in  If^'SM,  at  the  season  of  year  when 
Edinburgh  is  crowded  with  tourists  from  all  parts  of 
thi^  workl,  ho  tells  of  "a  crowd  of  strangers  on  Sabbath  ; 
among  others,  an  American  slave-holding  lady,  who 
charged  Dr.  Simpson  [afterwards  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson], 
who  brought  her,  with  having  told  me  that  she  was  to 
be  there — I  happened  to  come  across  her  alt  inn  by  a 
sentence  about  slavery."! 

One  might  have  heard  Dr.  Guthrie  preach  for  years 
without  ever  discovering  him  to  be  a  man  of  humour  ; 
and  it  is  only  once  or  twice  in  his  printed  sermons 
that  the  reader  will  liglit  on  a  sentence  where  it  gleams 
forth ;  so  strictly  did  he  keep  under  restraint,  while 
in  the  pulpit,  a  facidty  he  possessed  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  and  to  which  he  gave  full  scojio  on  tlie  platform. 
"  Few  clergymen,"  writes  Dr.  Ilanna,  "  of  ehurelies  in 
which  large  'liberty  of  propliesying  '  in  the  pulpit  is 
permitted,  and  who  were  as  grout  humorists  as  Ilowland 

•  The  sermon  of  which  we  present  the  abstract  ia  printed  in  the  "  Way 

to  Life,''  IS^fi-.  !>•  I'JC. 

[  Unc  of  tlu!  first  sermons  ho  over  ijubli.^hcd  was  "The  War  in  sonn; 
of  its  social,  pol'tiLul,  and  relii,nous  aspeits."  (A.  &  C.  IJlai  k,  EdiriLiirgh. 
1854.)  Running  eountor  as  it  did  to  the  popular  enthusiasm  regarding 
the  Crimean  War  (then  at  its  height),  it  exposed  its  author  to  consider- 
able misrepresentation. 
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Hill  or  Dr.  Gutbrie,  have  been  able  to  restrain  their 
natural  propensity  so  far  that  u  rippling  and  sup- 
pressed smile  has  not  been  scon  occasionally  stealing  over 
the  faces  of  their  congregations.  Rut  I  never  saw  the 
shadow  of  a  smile  pass  over  the  congregation  of  Free  St. 
John's."  * 

"  What  niuititudcs,"  says  Dr.  Cairns,  "  have  heard  the 
pure  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  from  his  lips,  adorned 
but  not  disguised  by  tlie  thousand  hues  of  his  exhaustless 
fancy,  gushing  forth  from  the  tenderness  of  his  own 
sympathetic  heart,  and  laden  with  a  wealth  of  anecdote 
and  incident  that  brought  in  all  human  experience,  dark 
and  bright,  of  saint  and  of  sinner,  to  reinforce  its  lessons  I 
.  .  ,  .  As  in  the  parallel  case  of  Bunyan,  the  Gospel  was 
not  diluted,  only  simplified,  vitalised,  intensified  by  these 
gifts.  The  strait  gate  was  as  strait  as  ever,  only  the 
approach  to  it  from  the  City  of  Destruction  was  lighted 
up.  The  narrow  Avay  was  as  narrow  as  ever,  only  bright- 
ened by  way  marks,  and  cheered  by  emblems  and  parables 
in  the  Interpreter's  House,  and  by  glimpses  of  the 
Celestial  City  from  the  Delectable  Mountains. "t 

Every  reader  of  his  sermons  may  perceive  that  "the 
preacher  sought  out  acceptable  words  ;  "  but  his  primary 
aim  was  to  dechire  what  he  believed  to  be  "  all  the  counsel 
of  God."  Some  might  not  like  his  Calvinism ;  but  none 
could  mistake  what  he  believed  and  taught  concerning 
man's  ruin  by  sin,  and  God's  electing  grace  in  Christ 
Jeijud  as  his  only  hope.  Still,  Calvinist  as  he  certainly 
was,  he  emphatically  disapproved  any  attempt  to 
square  Scripture  with  the  supposed  requirements  of 
a  doctrinal  system.     "John,"  to  quote  a  sentence  from 

*  "  In  the  pulpit,"  we  quote  t'romaSotch  newspaper, ''one  half  of 
his  rich  nature  was  necessarily  rcstriiincd.  He  could  bo  pathetic  there, 
but  not  humorous ;  though  we  did  once  hear  him  begin  a  sermon  by 
saying  that  God,  on  one  occasion  used  an  ass  to  preach  to  a  sinner,  but 
that  ho  was  not  in  the  way  of  using  asses  when  he  could  get  better 
instruments! " 

t  "  Dr.  Guthrie,  as  au  Evangelist,"  by  John  Cairns,  D,D. 
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one  of  his  discourses,  "uses  a  very  broad  expression. 
*  Jesus  Christ,'  he  says,  ' ....  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins  ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world.'  '  The  whole  world  ' — '  ah  !  '  some 
would  say,  'that  is  dangerous  language.'  It  is  God's 
language ;  John  speaking  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  throws  a  zone  of  mercy  around  the  world. 
Perish  the  hand  tliat  would  narrow  it  by  a  hair's 
breadth  ! " 

*'  I  worshipped  in yesterday.     I  was  much  shocked  and 

hurt  at  the  tore  and  style  of  the  preacher  ;  such  austerity  and 
forbiddiiuiiu'ss  (to  coin  a  word)  never,  in  my  hearing  at  least, 
clouded  the  gracious  gospel.  He  declared  he  did  not  envy  the 
state  of  those — he  had  a  bad  opinion  of  their  condition — who 
did  not  rejoice  that  God's  enemies  were  destroi/ed,  and  that  irith 
a  destruction  trithout  remedy ;  and  he  laid  such  emphasis,  I 
would  say  savage  emphasis,  on  the  word  'rejoice,'  and  his  eye 
flashed  such  fire  while  he  announced  a  proposition  which  would 
require  the  utmost  and  most  careful  explanation,  that  by  %\"y 
of  contrast  the  words  of  Paul  rose  to  my  memory,  '  of  whom 
I  tell  you  even  weeping;'  as  also  the  touching  picture  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  when  from  the  IMonnt  of  Olives  ho  looked  down 
on  Jerusalem,  and  fell  a  weeping,  saying,  '  Oh !  Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem ! ' 

"  I  really  felt  exceedingly  indignant,  and  very  little  more  would 
have  tempted  me  to  leave  the  place.  There  was  not  a  word  of 
tender  encouragement  dropped  to  a  poor  sinner ;  I  thought  1 
saw  the  man  stamping  with  his  foot  and  putting  out  the  smoking 
flax.  It  was  a  horrible  caricature  of  the  gospel ;  it  hadn't  an 
echo  of  the  song  the  angels  sang  to  the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  ; 
I  hope  never  again  to  hear  the  like  of  it.  My  opin'on  is,  that 
the  best  do  the  glorious  gospel  miserable  injustice  ;  and  so  far 
as  my  judgment  on  myself  is  concerned,  I  feel  that  so  strongly, 
that  I  sometimes  feel  how  happy  I  would  be  to  retire  from  the 
great  work  and  give  place  to  others  better  fitted  to  do  it  justice. 
But  when  the  field  is  so  large,  and  the  labourers  so  few,  the 
cause  can  ill  sp)ie  any  ;  and  therefore  I  would  rejoice  to  be 
back  again  to  my  pulpit  to  tell  of  Jesus  and  His  love  to  man." 
(To  Mr.  G.  M.  Torrance.) 

For  two  years  after  the  Disruption,  Mr.  Gutiirie's 
congregation  assembled  in  the  large  chapel  of  the  Wes- 
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leyuns  in.  Nicolson  Square.  A  new  church,  to  u  oominodute 
twelve  hundred  sitters,  w.as  meanwhile  being  erected  on 
the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  parish  created  for  him  in  18'}9,  and  after  which 
it  was  named  St.  John's  Free  Church.  The  sum  of 
£0,000,  which  the  congregation  subscribed  for  its 
erection,  could  not  secure  a  very  imposing  building ; 
and  therefore  Mr,  Guthrie's  anxiety  was  that  the 
able  architect*  should  expend  his  strength  chiefly  on 
the  interior.  It  was  opened  on  18th  April,  1845. 
"The  sun  rose  bright  on  Friday,"  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Fox  Maule.  "We  had  an  overflowing  audience.  The 
church  looked  beautiful.  Everybody  was  delighted  with 
it.  After  sermon  I  made  a  short  address  ;  in  which, 
among  other  matters,  I  set  myself  frankly  and  fairly  to 
defend  and  justify  the  ornate  character  of  our  church, 
telling  my  hearers  that  '  there  is  no  sin  in  beauty,  and  uo 
holiness  in  ugliness.' " 

'*  I  know,"  bo  wrote  to  another  correspondent,  "  considering 
the  eluiractor  of  our  church,  some  of  my  cxcelleut  and  beloved 
friends  look  on  me,  as  rather  too  much  inclined  to  these  sort 
of  outward  things.  Nevertheless,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  ol 
our  wisdom  in  building  such  a  reputable  place  of  worsbip.  I 
believe  tbat  the  cause  of  those  who  have  separated  tbrough  the 
intluence  of  conscientious  motives  from  the  Church  of  England 
(in  many  instances  the  cause  of  gospel  truth  and  liberty)  has 
sull'ered  much  fi'om  the  mean  houses  in  which  they  have  met  for 
worsbip. 

"  It  is  an  injury  to  religion  to  associate  it  with  meanness 
in  (//(//  way.  It  is  a  right  expression  of  a  right  fooling,  to 
serve  God  with  the  best  of  evorytbing.  I  sympathize  entirely 
with  the  sound  feelings  of  our  good  old  Presbyterian  peasantry 
who  reserved  their  best  dress  for  the  Habbath,  and  their  very 
best  dress  for  tbo  Sacrament.  I  remember  a  number  of  good 
old  bodies,  ">oth  in  Brccbin  and  Arbirlot,  who  continued,  amid 
their  deepest  poverty,  to  keep  an  unsoilod,  old-fashioned  gown 
(porbaps  their  marriage  one)  for  the  Sacrament,  in  wbicb — 
with   snow-white  linen   cap  and    rod  plaid  hood,   and  a  bible 

*  Thomas  Uamilton,  who  dusiguud  tbo  High  School  on  tho  L'altun 
Hill. 
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folded  up  in  handkerchief  in  the  one  hand  and  a  bunch  of 
thyme  or  rosemary  in  the  other — they  came  tottering  forth 
once  or  twice  a  year,  to  sit  down  at  tho  table  of  our  Lord. 
Such  sights  leave  a  healthy  impression  on  young  minds,  indeed 
on  all  minds."     (To  Mr.  O.  M.  Tormnce.) 

But  while  he  admired  the  tasteful  interior  of  his 
church,  he  was  specially  pleased  at  that  heinf^  secured 
without  the  sacrifice  of  requirements  more  essential  to  a 
place  of  worship. 

"The  children  of  this  world,"  ho  wrote  to  a  friend,  "arc 
wise  in  their  generation.  Theatres  are  built  for  good  sight ; 
how  many  churches  are  not  ? — Stuck  full  of  pillars,  roaring 
with  echoes,  and  God's  light  of  day  so  dimmed  and  diminished 
in  passing  through  painted  windows  that  the  Bible  or  Prayer- 
book  is  read  with  difficulty,  the  features  of  the  preacher  are 
lost,  and  he  himself  appears  like  a  distant  object  looming 
through  mist.  No  men  appear  to  be  more  ignorant  of  their 
profession  than  church  architects.  I  remember,  for  example, 
the  echoes  in  St.  Stephen's  Established  Church ;  you  seemed 
to  hear  some  mocking  imp  in  a  corner  of  the  gallery  mimicking 
the  tones  of  Dr.  Muir  !  And  at  Dunfermline,  when  I  preached 
in  the  Memorial  Church  of  Kobert  the  Bruce,  I  was  told  to 
speak  slowly  and  deliberately.  So,  when  (sick  of  dropping  my 
words  like  laudanum  out  of  a  bottle)  I  wont  ott'  in  my  usual 
style,  the  people  in  the  gallery  just  heard  something  Uke  the 
rumble  of  thunder  among  the  rsifters  overhead!" 

The  scene  when  he  preached  in  St.  John's  is  photo- 
graphed on  the  memory  of  multitudes.  What  a  hush 
of  expectancy  on  the  upturned  faces  of  tho  people,  as, 
entering  from  a  side  door,  tho  preacher  is  seen  pressing 
with  eager  step  through  the  crowd  who  fill  the  passage 
from  the  vestry  to  the  pulpit !  The  swdng  of  the  broad 
shoulder,  the  head  bent  forward,  the  look  of  earnestness 
on  the  flushed  countenance,  all  tell  of  a  man  who 
feels  he  has  come  forth  on  an  important  errand,  and 
is  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished.  The  opening  psalm 
and  first  prayer  over,  the  doors,  within  which  the  strangers 
in  the  school-room.s  below  the  church  had  been  pent  up, 
iSre  thrown  open  ;   and,  swarming  up  the  stairs,  the  eager 
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crowd  now  pours  into  the  church  itself,  till,  in  a   few 
minutes  more,  every  foot  of  standing  room  is  filled. 

Dr.  Guthrie's  appearance  and  o-atory  have  been  often 
described  : — 

"  He  had  all  tbo  external  attractions  of  a  pulpit  orator ;  an 
unusually  tall  and  commanding  person,  with  an  abundance  of 
easy  and  powerful,  because  natural,  gesture ;  a  quickly  and 
strongly  expressive  countenance,  wbicb  age  rendered  finer  as 
well  as  more  comely  (for  in  early  and  middle  manbood  it  was 
gaunt,  witb  a  dusky  complexion,  overshadowed  by  lank  black 
hair) ;  a  powerful,  clear,  and  musical  voice,  the  intonations  of 
which  were  varied  and  appropriate,  managed  witb  an  actor's 
skill,  tbough  there  was  not  tbe  least  appearance  of  art." 

Lord  Cockburn,  himself  a  most  persuasive  sjieaker,  thus 
describes  Dr.  Guthrie  : — 

"  Practical  and  natural ;  passionate  without  vehemence ; 
with  perfect  self-possession,  and  always  generous  and  de- 
voted, be  is  a  very  powerful  prcacbcr.  His  language  and 
accent  are  very  Scotch,  but  nothing  can  be  less  vulgar, 
and  his  gesture  (wtiicli  oeems  as  untbought  about  as  a  child's) 
is  tbe  most  graceful  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  public  speaker. 
He  deals  in  tbe  broad  expository  Ovidian  page,  and  is  compre- 
hended and  felt  by  tbe  poor  woman  on  tbe  steps  of  the  pulpit 
as  thoroughly  as  by  tbo  strangers  who  are  attracted  solely  by  bis 
eloquence.  Everything  he  does  glows  with  a  frank,  gallant 
warmbeartedness  rendered  more  deligbtful  by  a  boyish  simplicity 
of  air  and  style." 

Numerous  anecdotes  have  been  put  in  circulation  of  the 
effect  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  pulpit  power  Some  of  these  are 
probably  exaggerations,  but  the  two  which  follow  may  be 
relied  on  : — 

A  friend,  who  when  a  medical  student  in  Edinburgh 
used  often,  with  some  others  of  his  class,  to  attend  Free 
St.  John's,  remembers  how,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  he 
was  borne  irresistibly  onwards  along  the  passage  imtil 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  foot  of  the  pulpit.  There  stood 
immediately  in  front  of  him  a  rough  short-sot  man,  past 
middle  life,  who,  if  one  might  judge  by  the  plaid,  odorous 
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of  peat  smoke,  which  crossed  his  broad  back,  and  bis 
whole  appearance,  seemed  a  Highland  cattle-drover — a 
stranger  manifestly  both  to  the  metropolis  and  to  Dr. 
Guthrie.  From  the  very  first,  the  drover  was  riveted 
— a  pinch  of  snuff  every  now  and  again  evincing  liis 
inward  satisfaction.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sermon,  and 
just  as  the  preacher  was  commencing  a  prolonged  illus- 
tration, the  stranger  applied  to  his  horn-mull.  Arrested, 
however,  he  stood  motionless,  his  hand  raised  with  the 
snuff  between  his  fingp^-s,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes 
and  mouth  both  wide  open.  The  instant  that  the  passage 
was  completed,  and  ere  the  audience  had  time  to  gather 
their  breath  for  a  space,  the  drover  applied  the  snuff  with 
gusto  to  his  nostrils,  and,  forgetting  in  his  excitement 
alike  the  place  and  the  occasion,  turned  his  head  to  the 


crowd  behind,  exclaiming  quite  audibly, 
I  never  heard  the  like  o'  that !  " 

The    foUowins:    is   in    the  words    of 


Nu,  sirs !  but 


an 


eye-witness, 

the  Rev.  George  Hay,  for  many  years  missionary 
in  the  congregation : — "  During  one  of  Dr.  Guthrie's 
powerful  appeals  to  the  unbeliever  to  close  with  the 
free  oflFer  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ,  he  described 
a  shipwreck  and  the  launching  of  the  lifeboat  to  save 
the  perishing  crew  in  such  vivid  colours,  that  the 
dreadful   scene   appeared   actually   to   take  place  before 

our    eyes.       Captain    C ,    a    young    naval    officer, 

who  was  sitting  in  a  front  seat  of  the  gallery,  was 
so  electrified  that  he  seemed  to  lose  all  consciousness 
of  what  was  around  him.  I  saw  him  spring  to  his  feet, 
and  begin  to  take  off  his  coat,  when  his  mother  took  hold 
of  him  and  pulled  him  down.  It  was  some  time  before 
he  could  realise  where  he  was.  He  told  me  a  few  days 
after,  in  his  mother's  house,  that  he  became  oblivious  to 
everything  else ;  that  the  scene  described  appeared  so  real 
that  he  was  entirely  carried  away,  and  rose  to  cast  his 
coat  and  try  to  man  the  lifeboat." 
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It  is  told  of  a  famous  preacher,  that  being  informed  of 
some  eminent  persons  by  whom  his  sermons  were  much 
admired,  he  said,  "  Ah !  let  them  not  put  me  off 
with  admiration  ;  it  is  their  salvation  I  want."  To  a 
similar  anxiety  Dr.  Guthrie  was  no  stranger.  In  a  letter 
written  in  1857  to  his  sister  Clementina,  he  thus  expresses 
himself — 

"  There  are  few  things  that  give  me  such  distress  among  my 
own  people,  as  to  see  how  ready  tbey  are  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  their  heavenly  food,  when  they  don't  get  it  in  the  dish 
most  to  their  choice.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  it  minds  me  of 
those  bygone  days  when  wo  were  children  and  used  to  quarrel 
with  our  porridge  and  the  servants,  if  it  was  not  served  up  in 
our  own  wooden  i..//).  This  is  a  ludicrous  comparison,  yet  it 
is  very  true ;  and  I  sometimes  think  that  little  good  is  doing 
hero  among  us,  because  the  people  are  apt  to  exalt  the  servant 
above  the  Master.  Let  us  all  be  abased,  so  that  Christ  may 
bo  exalted." 

Having  in  view  the  vital  distinction  between  a  success- 
ful ministry  in  man's  esteem  and  in  God's,  he  longed 
to  see  his  preaching  more  fruitful  in  the  highest  sense, 
and  mourned  that,  after  all,  more  hearers  left  his 
church-door  charmed  than  changed.  There  were  many, 
nevertheless,  who  were  "  seals  "  of  his  ministry.  Some 
of  the  most  valued  friends  he  had  in  Edinburgh  were 
endeared  to  him  by  a  more  hallowed  tie  than  that 
they  were  members  of  his  flock ;  they  were  his  own 
children  in  the  faith,  and  he  loved  them  as  such  ;  and, 
now  that  his  ministry  is  accomplished,  the  unlocking 
of  his  repositories  has  furnished  abundant  proof  of  the 
blessing  with  which  the  Master  honoured  it.  These 
letters  are,  of  course,  sacred,  but  they  afford  precious 
evidence  of  the  power  of  God's  grace:  the  bow  was 
drawn  at  a  venture,  but  the  shaft  was  impelled  by 
another  power  and  guided  by  another  skill  than  man's. 

From  such  communications  Dr.  Guthrie  learned  of 
some  who  came  to  scoff  but  remained   to  pray,  and  of 
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otlicrs,  drawn  in  the  first  instance  by  no  higher 
motive  than  curiosity  to  hear  a  famous  preacher,  who 
had  been  led  to  Christ.  Some  wrote  from  distant  hinds 
to  tell  that  they  are  there  preaching  the  gospel,  to 
whose  power  and  value  they  were  awakened  years 
before  in  that  church  of  his  in  Edinburgh.  No  words 
can  express  the  encouragement  these  letters  gave  him, 
nor  the  thankfulness  with  which  they  were  treasured  uy. 


During  1845-46,  as  explained  in  a  former  chapter,  Mr. 
Guthrie  was  absent  from  his  congregation  nearly  twelve 
months  on  his  Manse  Fund  Mission.  He  had  not  long 
returned  to  his  pulpit,  ore  ominous  symptoms  indicative  of 
impaired  action  of  the  heart  manifested  themselves.  The 
protracted  strain  his  nervous  system  had  sustained  during 
the  Clause  Fund  tour,  followed  by  the  excitement  insepar- 
able from  the  stormy  commencement  of  the  Ragged  School 
enterprise,  were  telling  too  plainly  now  on  his  vigorous 
frame.  In  the  autumn  of  1847  it  became  manifest  that  he 
must  (to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  his)  "  call  a  halt." 

He  obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  Presbytery  for 
several  months,  to  try  what  entire  rest  would  do,  but 
at  the  end  of  that  period  was  wholly  unfit  to  resume 
work.  lie  sufi'cred  from  distressing  attacks  of  faintness, 
excessive  languor,  and  prostration  of  the  whole  system. 
To  himseF  and  to  his  friends  it  seemed  not  improbable 
that  his  preaching  days,  if  not  his  diiys  altogether,  were 
neai  a  close.  lie  was  at  that  period  comparatively  a  poor 
man.  With  a  family  of  nine  children,  all  under  age, 
dependent  on  him  for  support,  it  needed  no  snuill  faith 
to  rise  above  the  anxielies  in  which  his  eircumstai:ces 
placed  him  ;  not  to  mention  the  keen  trial  of  being 
"  shelved,"  to  a  man  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  pulpit 
influence,  and  with  the  Eaggel  School  needing  his 
personal  oversight  in  its  experimental  stage. 

Having  gone  north  to  Brechin  to  consult  his  brother, 
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Dr.  A.  Outline,  on  whoso  skill  he  justly  plucud  great 
reliance,  he  thence  wrote  Mrs.  Guthri(! — 

"  Xovemberiith,  1847- 
"  I  think  I  am  able  to  leave  the  case  in  the  hauds  of  God, 
and  debiro  patiently  and  cheerfully  to  acquiosce  in  his  will. 
Wbethrr  I  .^m  or  am  not  to  bo  restored  1j  tbiit  hniUti  .loed+'ul 
for  f  '  pul  ic  duticp,  wheth<  r  life  is  to  bo  lonj^  or  short,  spent 
henc<.il'<rtL  'limore  private  and  quiet  duties,  or  as  before, — may 
'Vc  got  grace  to  live  to  the  Lord. 

*^  r  io;i  lUend  the  children  to  the  grace  of  God.  I  hope  thai 
tlii  ,;ider  ;  ;  of  them  are  romouibering  nie  in  prayer,  and  the 
circumstances  l".  trial  in  which  we  are  now  placed.  Take  care 
of  yourself." 

And  to  ]\[is8  G.  Hay,  a  day  or  two  thereafter — 

**  I  desire  to  submit  myself  entirely  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
moreover  that  Ho  ■'vuiild  sanctify  this  monition  and  trial  both  to 
me  and  mine.  On  coming  here,  I  was  led,  through  my  youngest 
boy's  behaviour,  to  see  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  '  as  a  little  child.'  My  little  fellow,  about  lour 
years  old,  whom  I  brought  with  me,  gave  himself  no  trouble 
amid  the  boats,  omnibuses,  and  railway  coaches,  on  sea,  land, 
and  in  dark  tunnels  :  his  father  was  at  his  side,  and  never  a 
care,  or  fear,  or  doubt,  or  anxiety  had  he.  May  we  have  grace 
to  be  led  by  the  hand,  and  trust  to  the  care  and  kindness  of  a 
reconciled  God  and  Father  I  " 

On  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  was  examined  by 
Dr.  Alison,  Professor  Miller,  and  his  family  physician, 
Dr.  Fairbairn  ;  and  his  case  was  deemed  by  them  so 
serious  as  to  demand  that  he  should  at  once  give  up  all 
active  duties.  This  advice  he  was  \ery  un\\illing  to  take. 
Twice  in  January,  1848,  he  preached  to  his  people  ;  but 
the  subsequent  exhaustion  proved  the  risk  he  was  run- 
ning, and  at  last  he  consented  meanwhile  to  givo  up 
both  pastoral  and  pulpit  work. 

"Edinburoh,  February  \st,  1848. 
"  I  am  now  sensible  that  while  other  people,  looking  at  my 
bulk  and  the  apparent  ease  with  which  I  spoke,  took  me  lor 
being  much  stronger  than  I  really  was,  I  myself  attempted  to 
do  much  more  than  I  was  fit  for.  There  was  clearly  no  call 
for  me  to  work  on  till  I  was  often  so  exhausted  that  I  could 
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not  eat,  and  could  not  aleop,  and  often  in  family  worship  at 
ni<,'ht  felt  such  exhimstion  that  with  difficulty  I  {,'ot  spoken  out  a 
short  prayer."     i     >  I'rorost  (hithi  ic.) 

The  p'on  ^rous  sympathy  shown  by  his  people  and 
friends  touched  him  deeply.  His  physicians  had  ordered 
him  to  leave  home ;  but  how  was  the  expense  of  a 
lengthened  absence  and  journey  to  be  met  ?  In  the 
month  of  February,  1848,  a  gift  of  one  hundred  guineas 
was  presented  to  Mrs.  Guthrie,  and  shortly  thereafter  there 
Ciime  £500  more,*  to  enable  her  husband  and  herself 
to  leave  homo  and  travel  with  a  view  to  hif     c*.    :ry. 

The  winter  and  spnng  of  1848  Mr.  Gu liri'  pent  in 
various  parts  of  England;  the  summer  —  '^  a  umn  in 
the  .Scottish  Highlands. 

For  nearly  two  whole  years  his  ac'ive  iiiris*^ry  was 
interrupted.  His  place  in  St.  John  was  meanwhile 
tilled  by  a  succession  of  friends  in  the  .li  listry  ;  among 
others,  by  Dr.  Wood,  now  of  Dumfries,  Rev.  R.  Taylor, 
now  of  Norwood,  Rev.  J.  Shewan,  now  of  North  Ber- 
wick, and  by  Dr.  Hanna,  whose  connection  in  this 
way  with  the  congregation  resulted,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
important  issujes  to  it  and  to  Mr.  Guthrie.  Though 
during  that  long  interval  of  absence  his  lips  were  sealed, 
his  hands  (to  use  his  own  expression  on  another  occa- 
sion) were  not  tied ;  and  many  of  his  letters  were  read 
to  his  people  from  time  to  time 

"BiuKKLAND  House,  9,  Poiitland  Stueet,  Leamington. 
Fibrimry,  1848. 
"  My  dear  Dr.  Irving,! — In  coming  here,  we  spent  a 
day  in  Newcastle,  my  object  being  to  visit  the  Ragged  School 
there,  and  see  what  progress  they  had  made  in  their  work. 
After  threading  and  picking  our  way  through  lanes  as  dirty  and 
confined  as  any  in  Edinburgh,  we  climbed  an  old-fashioned 
stair,  and,  among  some  forty  or  fifty  unwashed,  ragged  urchins, 

*  These  sums  were  duo  in  no  small  part  to  tho  i'riondly  exertions  oi 
two  members  of  his  Kirk  session,  G.  AE.  Torrance,  Esq.,  and  (reorge 
Dalziel,  Esq.,  W.S. 

t  The  lute  David  Irving,  LL.D.,  one  ot  hie  elders; — the  learned  Libra- 
rian of  the  Advocates'  Library,    .Edinburgh. 
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we  found  ourselves  in  the  Ragged  Sclu  )1.  The  accommoda- 
tion was  poor,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that  they  are  preparing  new 
promises  in  a  chare,  not  far  ofl',  but  in  a  better  part  ol  the 
town.  The  more  respectable  closes  in  that  town  go  by  tlio 
odd  name  of  chares :  perhaps  your  learning  may  help  you  to 
the  origin  of  the  word.  Its  meaning,  they  toll  about  Newcastle, 
pu/zled  one  of  the  English  judges  (it  could  not  bo  Lord  Eldon, 
for  he  himself  was  born  in  one  of  these  very  chares  in  that  very 
town  of  Newcastle).  On  a  trial  for  murder,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  judge,  one  of  the  witnesses  swore  that  he  saw  two  men 
go  in  at  the  top  of  a  chare,  and  when  sternly  called  to  con- 
sider and  explain  what  ho  said,  he  only  made  the  matter  worse 
by  hastily  adding,  '  It's  quite  true,  my  lord  ;  and  1  saw  thorn 
oome  out  at  the  bottom  ! ' 

"  Leaving  Newcastle,  we  next  pitched  our  tent  for  two  days 
in  York.  I  also  wished  to  see  the  Rugged  School  in  that 
ancient  city,  having  had  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  with 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  there,  as  well  as  at  Newcastle. 
As  we  were  hesitating  to  which  hand  to  turn  bcutath  a  grey 
gateway,  a  boy  without  a  cap,  with  unwashed  hands  and  lace, 
ragged  from  the  shoulders  to  the  heels,  darted  by  us,  and  gam- 
bolled up  the  stair.  There  was  no  mistaking  that  sign  ot  a 
Ragged  School ! — so,  following  without  question,  we  found  our- 
selves in  an  old  room  of  an  old  college — in  the  Ragged  School 
of  York.  It  had  only  been  opened  two  days  before  j  and,  so 
far  as  we  saw,  things  promised  well. 

"Afterwards  I  met  my  correspondent,  and  he  alarmed  me 
by  announcing  that  he  had  asked  some  of  the  friends  ot  the 
cause  to  wait  on  me  at  our  Inn,  that  I  might  address  them  on 
the  subject.  There  is  no  refusing  a  kind,  generous  English- 
man when  he  is  set  on  a  good  object ;  and  though  1  protested 
that  if  I  had  been  able  to  speak  I  should  not  have  been  in 
York  at  all,  I  found  that  there  was  no  help  for  it  but  go  and 
face  this  meeting.  There  were  two  of  the  episcopal  clergymen 
of  the  city,  and  a  goodly  number  of  gentlemen.  I  was  amused 
to  find  the  very  fears,  in  York,  which  in  some  measure  alarmed 
some  of  our  good  friends  in  Edinburgh.  These,  however,  I 
must  say,  were  presented  tome,  not  as  objections  oi  the  gentle- 
men who  waited  on  me,  but  as  those  they  had  to  meet  and 
tight  with. 

"  The  Roman  Catholics — though  I  have  not  heard  of  any 
proselytes — number  a  very  considerable  body  here  (Leaming- 
ton), consisting  chiefly  of  servants  and  the  higher  classes. 
They  are  about,  I  was  told,  to  open  a  school  for  the  (jratis 
education  of  any  who  choose  to  attend :  at  hearmg  which,  to 
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tho  ftstonishmont  of  some  Rood  people,  I  expressed  my  Hincoro 
dclij,'ht.  Now,  don't  Htiirt  at  niy  iipiuiront  borosy.  The  truth 
is,  it  is  high  time  for  Christian  Protestants  to  bestir  themselves 
to  meet  the  wants  of  those  poor  children  whom  they  have  left 
to  crime  and  misery,  Lt^ligent  both  of  their  bodies  and  souls, 
allowing  them  to  jjrow  up  criminals,  and  then  punishing  them 
for  being  so.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  zeal  of  the  Papists  is 
more  and  more  stirring  up  the  slumbering  energies  of  the  Pro- 
testants, and  that  all  denominations  here  have  started  on  a  race 
with  each  other  in  tho  cause  of  education.  May  God  speed 
the  work  I  " 

"Leamington,  Fthrmry  1<Sth,  1S48. 

"  I  have  seen  Dr.  Jephson,  and  got  a  most  kind  reception 
from  him.  He  says  that  he  never  saw  a  clearer  case.  Looking 
at  me  with  his  great  piercing  eyes,  ho  said,  '  You  have  had  one 
foot  in  your  grave,  sir,  and  with  the  other  you  have  been  kick- 
ing the  liiicket.'  Ho  toM  me  I  had  been  as  near  gone  as  man 
could  be  ;  but  that  there  was  nothing  mortal  in  my  case,  unless 
I  chose  to  make  it  so  by  refusing  to  abstain  for  a  long  time 
from  all  mental  exercise  and  oxcitemeut.  The  action  of  the 
heart  ho  pronounced  unusually  feeble  ;  he  had  never  almost 
found  it  so  feeble. 

"  After  the  examination  was  over,  he  sat  down  at  the  table  to 
write  a  prescrii)tion.  But,  in  place  of  immediatel}'  doing  so,  he 
began  with  some  cases  in  illustration  of  the  restoring  etl'ccts  of 
his  applications,  and  tho  stago  has  not  a  more  perfect  actor. 
He  gave  us  an  American  quaker  lady  to  the  very  life  ;  Matthews 
could  not  have  beat  him  in  putting  on  the  vacant  stare  of  a 
half  paralytic  ;  in  truth  he  is  a  man  of  very  versatile  and  extra- 
ordinary talents." 

"  Leaminotun,  Mnrch  l.sV,  IS-IS. 

"  Jephson  siad  to-day,  *  We  must  get  you  made  better,  for  1 
have  lieen  more  bothered  with  letters  about  //'/if  than  any  man. 
If  I  don't  make  you  better,  they  will  take  olf  my  bead  ! '   .   .  . 

*'  My  diet  is  a  total  abstinence  from  all  stimulants  to  the 
body  and  mind  ;  no  cotiee,  no  tea,  no  ale,  no  porter,  no 
whisky,  no  brandy,  no  wine.  Nevertheless,  I  am  in  the 
best  of  spirits.  I  rise  in  tho  morning  with  a  spring  and 
freshness  of  mind  ;  no  gloomy  views,  hot  hands,  diirkness, 
nervousness,  which  it  needs  a  cup  of  strong  tea  or  coffee  to 
dispel.  Jephson  declares  we  all  load  the  springs  of  nature, 
— even  moderate  eaters,  as  the  world  would  call  thorn  ;  and  that 
I  believe  to  be  true.  I  grant  you  for  Ihc  first  day  or  two  it  was 
rather  trying  to  see  Miss  Eliott-Lockliart  and  my  wife  at  their 
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luxuriuH,  wliilo  1  got  no  8haro.  Howovor,  I  nm<lo  up  in  break- 
faut  KXA  far  uh  I  could.  I  havu  board  of  Honiu  lum  riratit 
who  waH  roHtricted  to  nuo  f,'lasH  of  wiiio  i)cr  day  :  '  Unt,'  Huid 
ho,  '  tboro  waH  notbiii;,' Haid  aliout  tbo  hI/o  of  tbo  ^'lass,'  so 
ho  got  Olio  as  cupaciouH  as  a  goblet  I  Acting  on  this  jirin- 
ciple,  whilo  Jepbson  allowed  ono  egg  to  Ijnnikfant,  and  bad 
Haid  uoiiglit  about  its  sizt',  wo  set  olf  to  look  out  for  tbo 
biggest  hen's,  since  we  bad  no  chance  of  getting  an  ostricb's. 
The  niistrosH  of  the  shop  whore  wo  at  last  found  og^s  of  a 
raoro  than  ordinarj'  circumfironco,  assured  us  tliat  tboy  woro 
fresh,  for  sbo  got  thorn  three  times  a  week  from  a  farm  in 
the  neigbbourliootl  where  they  kept  an  •  'undrod  'ons.' 

"On  Sunday  afternoon  a  heavy  showor  came  down,  as  i 
was  close  on  the  fine  Puscyite  Clmrch.  I  sought  a  house  ot 
refuge  there  ;  grand  singing — the  choir,  nujii  and  boys,  dressed 
in  white,  their  voices  sometimes  like  the  clang  of  trumpets. 
After  prayers  the  cunito  proeoodod  to  catechize  the  boys  ot 
tho  choir.  Ho  asked,  '  How  do  wo  get  a  title  to  ever- 
lasting life  ?'  Answer,  '  liy  tho  apiilioation  of  the  blood  of 
Christ.'  Then  this  question — at  which,  from  a  lofty  galUry 
where  I  was  seated  behind  a  great  gothic  pillar,  I  prickcid 
up  my  ears  and  stretched  out  my  neck  to  hear — '  When 
did  we  get  that  application  of  tho  blood  of  Christ?'  An- 
swer, '  At  our  baptism.'  This  and  such  other  stuff  was 
bad.  Another  curato  then  mounted  tho  pulpit.  Poor  fellow  ! 
he  was  balder  than  I  am,  and  still  a  curato.  On  tho  whole  his 
discourse  was  good,  serious,  and  devout ; — his  •subject,  the 
parable  of  the  Sower ;  and  I  really  felt  editied,  and  I  hope  im- 
proved, by  the  sermon. 

"You  cannot  send  us  too  many  letters.  How  can  you  bettor 
spend  a  part  of  an  hour  and  the  wholo   of  a  penny?" 

"  liEAMiNOTON,  March  4/h,  1848. 
"  This  French  revolution  is  certainly  the  most  marvellous  event 
which  has  occurred  in  my  day.  Tho  scones  shift  in  Franco  as 
fast  as  on  a  playhouse  stage.  I  remember,  since  1811, 
Napoleon  dethroned  ;  then  Napoleon  again  restoi'ed  ;  then  the 
elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  enthroned  again  ;  then,  in  1880, 
Louis  Philippe  crowned  ;  and  now,  tho  Republic  cleared  from 
the  rubbish  of  half  a  century  and  sot  up  again  ;  tho  scones 
yoa  saw  with  your  boyish  eyes  looked  at  through  your  spec- 
tacles! These  make  five  Revolutions  in  thirty  years,  which  gives 
us  a  Revolution  in  that  country  at  the  average  rate  of  every 
six  years.  In  that  period  ive  think  under  our  old  Constitution 
of  electing  a  new  Parliament ;  they  think   of  electing  a    new 
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dynasty,  and  forming  a  new  constitution.  Their  tignrc  Is  hardly 
cold  from  the  cuNtiiif^'  heloru  it  is  hrokon  up  to  1)0  rrcubt  into  a 
now  mould.  .  .  .  Such  a  f,'ri'at  cliiiti;,'o  muHt  ho  InJIdWL'd  hy 
gri'utor  coiiiinotionH  than  htivo  yot  Imppcnod.  (loiirds  that 
i,'iti\v  in  a  iiif^'ht  ^^o  in  a  nit,'iit.  A  thousand  will  ii^'roo  ahout 
pullinj^  down,  whon  ten  of  thorn  will  not  h(,moo  iihnut  piittinfif 
up  ;  iind  it  Ih  to  tho  laut  work  that  Franco  has  now  to  addreHH 
herself. 

"  1  had  a  lonf,'  discusnion  hero  tho  other  day  with  Lady 

on  Millonariauiam,  telling'  hor,  'iinon;:,'  otLi  r  thiiij^'s,  tliat  I  hud 
had  HO  much  practical  work  to  do  in  this  world  that  I  had  had 
no  time  for  those  inquirioa  and  Kpoculations;  whi'jh  I  intended 
as  a  f,'entlo  hint  to  her  excellent  ladyship,  and  others  such  as 
she,  to  address  themselves ard  ^ivo  their  hearts  amid  siuround- 
in;,'  scenes  of  crime  and  ifjnoranco  and  misery  to  tho  oxunipio 
of  llim  who  '  wont  ahout  doiny  good. '  " 

•' Leaminotov,  March  It/i,  1848. 
•' Jophson  acknowledges  that  I  am  a  llrst-rato  patient,  save 
that  1  got  on  subjects  oi  interest  and  talk  too  much,  lie 
threatened  yesterday  that  if  I  would  not  hohavo  hotter  ho  would 
bring  a  padlock  for  my  jaws  !  He  is  a  great  curiosity.  Ho 
and  I  got  on  amazingly :  ho  almscs  tho  Free  Kirk  to  j\lrs. 
Guthrie  whctn  my  hack  is  ahout."  {Tu  Miss  Manj  Stoddnrt, 
now  Mrs.  lii'iU.) 

"LEAMiNfiTo.v,  6th  April,  18  tS. 

"  If  tho  mass  of  tho  people  had  more  intellectual  cultivation 
and  religious  knowledge,  England  wore  tho  grandest  country 
the  sun  shines  or  over  shone  upon.  liut  they  are  wofully 
ignorant.  There  is  a  smart,  active  servant  in  this  house  who 
comes  from  Birmingham,  and  who  told  me  tho  other  day  at 
dinner,  when  I  was  catechizing  her  ahout  tho  church  she 
attended  there,  that  she  was  a  I'nHarian.  We  were  con- 
vinced she  was  in  total  darkness  about  tho  whole  matter :  and 
so  it  turned  out ;  for  to  Miss  Lockhart,  who  agreed  to  catechize 
her  when  alone,  and  who,  as  if  she  wished  to  know  what 
Uer  creed  was,  asked  her  what  ^,ho  Unitarians  believed,  she 
rt'plied  with  groat  simplicity,  '  Oh !  we  just  helievo  tho  Bible, 
raii'am,  but  not  tho  Prayer- Book! ' 

"  We  thought  it  best  that  Miss  L.  should  endeavour  to  give 
her  some  instruction  ;  but  it  is  ill  gt'ttiug  j;  ?oplo  to  understand 
these  things  whose  powers  of  thinking  have  never  beer  <;'  !ti- 
vated  ;  her  answer  to  Miss  L.  on  one  occasion  behi-,  tiuit 
'  cook  said  it  was  impossible  there  could  be  three  persons  in 
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the  Godhead.'     Molancholy  as  it  is,  it  would  make  you  lauc;b 
to  SOL'  '  cook,'  her  theological  authority ! 

i.t  i(t  Jp  !)s  Jp 

"  Wc  three,  with  a  boy  to  row,  boated  it  down  the  other  day 
to  Warwick  Castle,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  in  the  most 
rockersdme  thing  you  ever  saw.  It  was  really  and  truly  a 
canoe,  and  had  I  known,  what  I  found  out  when  wc  were 
fairly  in  the  middle  of  the  waters,  that  they  were  six,  seven, 
and  eight  feet  deep,  we  never  would  have  ventured  into  this 
concern.  After  sounding  the  depth,  and  feeling  that  when- 
ever I  stirred  or  made  the  slightest  motion  (or,  as  Mrs.  Guthrie 
said,  even  spoke),  the  boat  xvliumled  to  one  side,  and  threatened 
to  deposit  our  bodies  (without  even  the  glories  of  martyr- 
dom) where  the  Papists  deposited  the  ashes  of  Wickbtie,  I 
ceased  to  joke  our  small  rower  about  the  '  tempests  and 
(bingcrs' he  was  exposed  to  in  the  navigation  of  the  Avon.  .   .   . 

"So  little  do  the  people  of  Warwick  sympathize  with  the 
modern  taste  of  our  cemeteries  where  the  graves  are  levelled  flat 
with  the  earth,  that  they  take  the  utmost  care  to  form  the  green 
grass  hillocks,  which  to  my  eye  look  best  of  all,  and  which 
afforded  to  a  man  of  taste  the  occasion  of  this  beautiful  saying  : — 
•  ])eath  is  like  the  mole  :  bis  progress  is  known  by  the  mounds 
he  flings  up.'  They  heap  up  a  large  quantity  of  earth  above 
the  grave,  and  bind  it  tOj^other  in  a  long  hillock  by  the  stems 
of  the  \n\A  rose." 

"Leaminoton. 
"My  de\r  Mb.  Gunn,* — We  attended  forenoon  service  iu 
the  Method'st  Chapel,  where  we  had  the  pleasure  to  hear  :< 
most  sound  and  excellent  discourse.  At  its  close,  the  miiiistei 
announced  that  the  congregati  )n  would  hold  a  Love  Feast  in 
the  afternoon. 

■i*  Jf>  *|C  3|r 

'  While  the  scene  loft  a  solemn  and  holy  impression  on  our 
hearts,  it  reminded  mc  of  a  scheme  which  has  often  floated 
through  my  mind.  I  would  like  to  see  a  real  practical  Love 
Feast  provided  for  the  poor  of  God's  household  every  Sai>bath 
day.  One  of  the  finest  saints  at  whose  feet  I  ever  sat  told  me 
on  her  death-bed,  how  she  had  more  than  once  worshipped 
with  us  in  the  Magdalene  Chapel  both  at  the  forenoor.  anil 
afternoon  service  without  having  ever  broken  her  fast,    and 

•  One  of  tho  masters  in  the  Edinburgh  Ilifih  School,  jiikI  an 
eider  of  Dr.  Gutliiie's  :  at'cerward."  LL.I).  l)n  iii.->  lamented  death  in 
186!,  l)r.  Guthrie  {)rea(h(;d  the  li-''  and  only  funeral  sermon  ho  ever 
delivered.  It  was  utterwards  vnh'  -"'.I  niider  the  title  of  "  Christ  ard 
Christ  C'rueitied."     {\.  and  C.  P'ack,  Edinburgh.) 
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how  she  and  her  littlo  daughter  (then  sit'iiif,'  on  tlu^  floor 
wocphi;^'  hy  her  dyinp;  luoihei)  had  soiiiftimes  passed  the 
whole  Sabbath  day  without  any  other  food  than  the  Word  of 
God.  She  is  now  joined  to  those  who  stand  before  the  Throne, 
above  dreary  Sabbaths  or  pining  hunger,  and  her  orplian 
cliiid  is  kindly  cared  for  by  some  Christian  ladies  far  awa) 
from  Edinburgh.  But  this  death- bed  revelation  made  ou  my 
mind  at  tho  time  a  painful  and  what  still  remains  as  an 
huleliblo  impression. 

"  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  a  grand  scheme — a 
beautiful  and  Christian  thing — to  provide  at  least  one  decent 
and  comfortable  diet  for  our  poor  brethren  and  sisters  in  Christ 
on  tho  Lord's  day.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  wlio 
would  make  the  Sal»bath  a  day  of  gloom  ;  I  would  have  ih> 
sun  to  shine  brighter,  and  the  flowers  to  smell  s-veeter,  and 
nature  to  look  faker,  on  that  day  than  on  any  other ;  I  would 
have  the  very  earth  to  put  on  her  holiday  attire  on  the  liKiSt 
morning  on  v.hich  our  Saviour  rose,  and,  on  this  (.'ay  al)0\e  ali 
others,  would  like  a  flood  of  comforts  to  flow  in  on  tho  house- 
holds of  our  poor.  It  has  always  allbrded  mo  gicat  satisfaction 
and  delight  to  read  how  kindly  and  wisely  David  mbi.'ded 
earlhly  mercies  with  spiritual  blessings.  Does  it  teach  us  no 
lesson  to  read  how,  on  the  occasion  of  bringing  up  the  ark, 
when  ho  had  made  an  end  of  ofi'ering  up  the  burnt  olleiings 
and  the  peace  offerings,  and  blessing  tho  people,  '  He  dealt  to 
every  one  of  Israi  I,  both  man  and  woman,  to  every  one  a  loaf 
of  bread,  and  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  and  a  flagon  of  wine  ?  ' 

"  No  man  need  hold  up  his  hands  and  say,  this  is  a  wild, 
impracticable  schenu',  for  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  a  curious 
illustration  of  its  practicability  the  other  day  at  WarNsick. 
That  most  ancient  and  interesting  town,  where  there  stands 
one  of  the  grandest  castles  England  can  boast  ot,  is  within  half 
an  hour's  walk  of  Leamington,  and  we  drove  there  on  a  Sal)bath 
forenoon  to  worship.  Well,  when  I  had  sat  down  and  ^vas 
casting  my  eyes  about,  they  fell  on  an  open  press  which  stood 
under  the  organ  gallery,  and  which  was  filled  to  the  top  of 
its  r,ome  half-dozen  groaning  shelves  with  loaves  of  wheaten 
bread.  It  occurred  to  mo  that  this  might  be  on  a  small  scale 
such  a  love  feast  as  I  had  often  thought  of,  and  so  soun  as, 
after  an  excellent  sermon,  the  blessing  of  the  minister  and  tho 
pealing  of  the  organ  dismissed  the  congr(^gation,  I  made  my 
way  t<i  this  press,  and  lound  from  the  sexton  that  it  was  as  1 
supposed.  The  loaves  were  gifted  to  the  poor  by  various 
individuals,  whose  bounty  was  to  be  distributed  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  each  shelf  told  in  gilt  letters  the  names  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  benefactors,  with  the  number  of   loaves  that  each  had 
gifted. 

"I  am  as  ready  to  stand  up  fo'r  my  country  as  any  man, — but 
I  am  bonod  to  say  that  it  is  highly  creditable  to  the  English 
people  taat  their  country  so  largely  abounds  with  examples  of 
kiudne;;ri  and  benevolence.  Here,  in  many  instances  at  least, 
poverty  is  not  dealt  with  as  a  crime ;  ncr,  if  it  come  from  the 
hand  of  Him  who  setteth  up  one  and  pulleth  down  another, 
should  it  ever  or  anywhere  bo  so.  I  am  thoroughly  per- 
suaded, could  the  matter  be  well  arranged,  that  many  Christian 
people  would  be  found  who  would  rejoice  to  send  some  of  their 
superabundant  comforts  to  the  Lord's  poor,  on  the  Lord's  day, 
when  engaged  in  the  Lord's  more  immediate  service." 

"  Leamixcton. 

"My  okar  Dr.  Irving, — Though  no  more  than  yourself 
episcopally  disposed,  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  great  thankfulness 
when  one  finds  Episcopacy  and  Evangelism  associated,  for  it  is 
amazing  the  hold  which  the  Church  of  England  has  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  The  Establishment  here,  and  that  with  you  in 
Kcotlaud,  are  two  very  dillereut  things  indeed.  The  Estabhsh- 
mcnt  in  Scotland  might  be  torn  up  and  rooted  out  without  pro- 
ducing any  very  marked  cliange  upon  the  face  of  the  country,  or 
in  the  arrangements  of  society  ;  but,  here  in  England,  the  Estab- 
lished Church  has  struck  its  roots  so  deep  and  spread  them  so 
wide  among  all  orders  of  the  people,  that  it  will  require  an 
extraordinary  convulsion  to  disestablish  it.  The  people  have 
become  quite  familiar  with  its  evils,  abuses,  and  bondage  to 
the  State.  From  all  that  I  can  hear,  for  example,  the  con- 
troversies connected  with  the  gross  Erastianism  of  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  sees  of  Manchester  and  Hereford  excited  far  more 
interest  among  the  mass  of  our  people  in  Scotland  than  they 
did  here. 

"It  would  be  hard  indeed  to  say  or  foretell  what  it  would 
require  to  rouse  the  English  people  from  their  apathy.  The 
mass  of  them  have  no  notion  At'hatever  of  the  doctrines  of 
Non-intnision  or  Spiritual  Independence.  I  don't  believe  they 
would  lose  a  good  dinner  for  ihem,  not  to  speak  of  their 
livings,  far  less  their  lives. 

"  Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  the  Church  of  England.  We  have  heard  some  really  noble 
preaching  in  its  pulpits  since  we  came  here — preaching  which 
for  piety  and  power  would  do  credit  to  any  Church.  England 
is  enormously  wealthy ;  its  people  are  brave  and  generous, 
open  handed  and  open  hearted,  and  if  some  hundreds  of  its 
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minif5ters  would  but  burst  the  :^etters  with  which  the  State  has 
bound  them,  and  come  forth  a  Free  Church  of  Eiii,'liiiul,  they 
would  form  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  efficient  Churches  in 
Christendom.  That  must  come  some  day ;  but  as  one  rousing 
event  occurs  after  another,  and  the  irons,  as  one  would  say, 
are  driven  farther  and  farther  into  their  flesh,  and  wc  see  them 
making  no  struggle  to  be  free,  we  are  inclined  to  exclaim, 
'  How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long  ?  ' 

"  The  Methodists  here  arc  as  busy  and  active  as  they  are 
everywhere  else.  I  had  the  happiness  and  real  profit  to  hear 
on  a  Kabbath  afternoon  one  of  their  '  local  preachers.'  These 
are  men  engaged  in  common  business,  who,  in  lack  of  an 
educated  clergy,  preach  in  the  more  remote  districts  of  the 
country ;  they  are  the  ]mncors  of  the  Church.  This  was  11 
plain,  decent-looking  man,  with  a  fine,  lofty  forehead  silvered 
with  grey,  and  whose  hands  bore  evidence  of  the  toil  by 
which  he  earned  his  bread.  Very  modest,  but  quite  col- 
lected in  his  bearing,  he  grew  earnest  and  animated  by  the 
close,  and  preached  to  us  a  mofit  stirring  and  fervent  sermon, 
every  word  of  which  seemed  to  come  from  his  heart.  I  never 
listened  to  anything  with  more  pleasure.  There  was  nothing 
outre,  or  out  of  the  way,  in  it,  save  the  occasional  ellcct  of 
his  Warwickshire  tongue,  as  when,  nearly  to  the  upsetting  of 
my  gravity,  he  exclaimed,  "Noah  was  a  hare!"  meaning 
thereby  (for  he  was  speaking  of  that  patriarch  and  the  covenant 
of  grace)  that  he  was  an  heir  of  the  covenant.  We  have  all 
our  peculiarities  :  Dr.  Chalmers  had  the  strong  accent  of  Fife, 
and  if  I  might  mention  myself  in  conjunction  with  such  a 
name,  they  tell  me  that  I  hpve  a  strong  North  Country  tongue. 
Anyway,  it  was  a  tine  thing  to  see  this  worthy  man  preaching 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  I  went  up  to  him  when  the 
service  was  over  to  express  my  thanks,  and  my  hope  that  the  Lord 
would  bless  the  word,  when  he  told  mo  that  he  had  been 
preaching  for  thirty  years  among  the  poor  around.  He  fol- 
lows his  Master,  and  goes  about  doing  good.  May  we  all  be 
enabled  to  follow  him  as  ho  follows  Christ ! 
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"On  all  our  Churches,  as  the  vicar  of  this  town  said  to  me,  we 
have  most  need  of  all  of  a  large  and  liberal  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  My  constant  and  daily  prayer  for  my  congrega- 
tion is  that  they  may  have  much  of  God's  Spirit  and  presence 
with  them.  I  know,  and  bless  Gor  for  it,  that  I  have  their 
prayers.  They  have  my  interest  in  their  welfare,  my  joy  in 
their  joys,  and  my  sympathy  in  their  sorrows  ;  and  better,  tar 
better,  I  commend  them  with  all  affection,  and  the  earnestness 
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of  one  who  feels,  in  some  measure  at  least,  bis  great  responsi- 
biiity,  to  tbo  .symimthy  and  nraco  and  love  of  Him  who  hath 
said,  '  I  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you.'  I  have  to 
entreat  a  continued  interest  in  their  hearts  at  the  throne  of 
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"Lkaminothn,  ^Ijjri/,  1S48. 

"I  was  always  sure  Leamington  was  not  a  place  for  mo.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  say,  '  Don't  talk  ; ' — but  you  might  as  well  set 
a  child  into  a  garden  with  fjrasirts,  pears,  and  ap[tles,  and  say, 
'  Don't  eat.'  It  is  well  to  remember  the  clause  of  the  prayer, 
'  Lord,  load  lis  not  into  temptation.' 

"  We  will  .set  otl"  for  Devonshire  this  day  week.  We  go  bj- 
Bristol,  where  I  intend  to  stay  a  night,  for  the  purpose  ol 
seeing  my  old  friend  and  schoolfellow,  Gibbic  Lyon,  on  whuiu 
1  have  not  set  eyes  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  who,  as  far 
as  1  know,  is  the  only  surviving  boy,  save  myself,  of  whitl 
Drummond  used  to  call,  '  Tom  Guthrie's  class.'  "  " 

"Ili'hacomhk,  NoiiTn  Devon,  Jpril  i\th,  1818. 
'*  .  .  .  This  is  a  regular  out-of-the-way,  wild,  romantu- 
place,  and  would  in  all  respects  have  suited  mo  admirably  but 
for  the  want  of  level  walki}ig,  which,  notwithstanding  all  my 
other  !m))rovemcnts,  I  feel  the  need  of.  When  I  come  to 
a  brae,  Miss  Lockhart  and  David  put  a  hand  on  my  back,  and 
then  I  get  on  very  well.  However,  I  seldom  venture  out  of  the 
way  of  a  level.  In  one  respect,  I  am  decidedly  improved  since 
I  came  hero.  I  have  been  sleeping  better  thnn  I  have  done  for 
months,  and  I  am  now  much  rid  of  a  nervous  irritability,  uoth 
of  mind  and  body,  whic'h  was  often  very  difficult  to  restrain. 
I  have  a  feeling  of  eiijoyment  of  life  which  I  take  to  be  one 
of  the  best  signs  of  returning  health.  I  hold  that  I  have 
great  matter  of  thankfulness  in  the  prospect  of  not  being  'laid  on 
the  shelf,'  iind  I  am  filled  with  gratitude  when  I  think  how  many 
hard-wrought  ministers  have  neither  the  comforts  nor  advan- 
tage's which  I  have." 

"  Lynmolth,  Devonsiiiue,  ^['n|.  1848. 
"  I  cu.:not  convey  a  bettor  general  impression  of  this  i)lace 
than  to  say  that  I  felt  not  a  little  mortified  that  they  had  a 
place  in  England  which  could  hold  its  head  so  high  beside  our 
most  beautiful  Highland  scenery.  At  Leamington  and  else- 
where I  used  now  and  then  to  indulge  in  the  patriotic 
exriamation — 
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'Englnnd,  thy  lioautics  are  tnmo   .nd  domfstic. 
I'o  oni)  who  has  rov'd  o'er  the  nunintiiiiiH  alar: 
Oil,  (or  tho  cragH  that  arc  wild  and  riiajfistic  ! 
The  steep  frowning  glories  of  dark  Luchuagar.' 

Bnt  this  place  took  the  wind  out  of  the  h^^ ;  and  as  I  gazed 
up  to  the  precipitous  summits  feathered  with  trees,  festooned 
with  ivy,  and  frowning  with  impending  rocks,  I  felt  very  much 
as  did  the  Queen  of  SbeiM  when  she  visited  Solomon, — '  there 
was  no  more  spirit  in  her,'  " 

After  spending-  the  latter  part  of  ilny  near  Harrow, 
under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Eliott-Lockliart,  ]\I.P.  for  Selkirk- 
shire, he  went  north  in  Ji'ne  to  Bullater,  Aherdeenshiro, 
with  his  household ;  and  thus  wrote  to  hi-,  congregation 
from  thence — 

"  I  trust  that,  by  the  end  of  the  season,  I  will  bo  able  to 
appear  again  in  my  pulpit  and  preach  among  you  the  word  of 
life  ;  and  if  my  physicid  frame  is  not  better  iitted  than  once  it 
was  for  that  great  and  honourable  work,  I  woiild  fain  hope  I 
might  be  found  in  mind  and  heart  more  meet  for  the  ministry 
of  tho  Gospel  of  Christ,  through  tho  power  and  discipline  of  a 
sanctified  alHietion. 

"  Oh,  for  more  of  tho  Spirit's  help,  and  that  we  may  look  mdt^ 
'  to  the  hill !  from  whence  cometh  our  aid  ' !  It  is  my  heart's  desire 
and  daily  prayer,  that  the  God  of  all  grace  w  ould  rkhly  bless 
the  words  of  His  servant,  my  much  esteemed  friend  l^r. 
Hanna,  now  filling  my  place.  May  be  be  vastly  more  success- 
ful and  blessed  in  winning  souls  to  Christ  than  I  have  been. 
Surely  it  is  enough  to  humble  us  in  the  dust 
we  have  done  our  work  ;  and  other  hope  wt 
this,  that  Jesus  stands  surety  both  for  proacbi- 
blood  is  sutHcient  to  wash  away  and  blot  ou 
the  pulpit." 

"Ballat 

"You   are  perhaps   aware  that   Sir  J.t 
the  Queen  in  our  neighbourhood      He  hu- 


)  think  how  ill 

t     lave  none  than 

id  people  ;  his 

>en  the  sins  of 

■hme  lOM,  1848 
Clark  waits  on 
■een  kind  enough 
to  see  me  here  twice.*  At  our  firs'  interview  ho  very 
quietly  heard  me  talk  of  resuming  somi  measure  of  work  in 
a  month  01  so.  till  he  laid  his  car  to  my  ehest  over  the  reu'ion 
of  the  heart,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  said.  •  As  to  the  preaching, 
we  must    consider    about    that.'     He    end"!    by   an    absolute 

*   Mr.   Guthrie  had    previously   consulted  that  emincDt  physician  iu 
London. 
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interdict  against  ref  uming  work  as  I  proposed.  My  heart,  ho 
says,  has  not  yet  partaken  in  the  general  improvement,  at  least 
in  any  proportionate  mciisurc.  According  to  him,  my  ultimate 
chance  (so  to  sponk)  cf  being  al)le  to  continue  preaching 
depends  in  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  on  my  total  absti- 
nence from  all  work  and  excitement  of  any  kind  for  another 
twelve  months.  '  After  that,'  said  ho,  *  wo  will  be  able  to  determine 
whether  you  may  continue  or  must  abandon  the  pulpit ;  and  if 
you  are  to  continue  that  line  of  your  profession,  to  what  extent 
it  will  be  safe  for  you  to  do  so.' 

"''nstead  of  telling  you  more  fully  what  Sir  James  thinks,  I 
send  the  letter  he  wi'ole  to  my  In'other  after  lirst  seeing  me. 

"  All  is  ill  the  hands  of  a  gracious  God,  and  I  am  thankful 
that  1  am  i  uabled  to  feel  no  painful  anxiety  about  the  matter. 
Meanwhile  it  is  my  plain  and  clear  duty  to  use  all  possible 
means  of  restoring  m  sl;iittered  fabric  ;  and  who  can  tell  but  that 
afterwards  I  may  be  lit  for  more  work  than  medical  men  at 
present  anticipate  ?  If  not,  then  I  will  certainly  feel  it  to  be 
my  duty,  and  indeed  regard  it  as  a  call  of  providence,  to  retire  ; 
it  will  be  to  me  as  the  voice  of  my  Master  saying,  '  Give  place 
to  another.'  " 

Sir  Jame.<  Clark  lo  Du.  Alexandeu  Guthrte. 

"  London,  June  2nd,  1848. 

"  I  have  seen  your  brother  and  examined  him  carefully.  I 
am  satisfied  that  he  has  no  structural  disease  of  the  heart,  nor 
any  disease  except  that  which  is  the  consequence  of  over  mentaJ 
exertion  and  excitemtut  and  over  bodily  fatigue.  He  will 
require  much  longer  rest,  and  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  his  ever 
being  able  to  preach  again  ;  certainly  he  will  never  be  able  to  do 
more  than  half  of  what  he  has  done,  without  the  risk  of  both 
heart  and  head  being  injured. 

"  Your  brother,  if  I  estimate  his  character  rightly,  cannot  do 
things  calmly ;  he  must  throw  his  whole  mind  into  what  he  is 
doing,  and  so  exert  himself  in  a  way  that  is  not  compatible 
with  his  circulati  ^n  and  nervous  system.  Ho  must  give  up  all 
polemics,  and  if  he  is  to  preach,  preach  calmly,  and  not  too 
much  nor  too  often." 


"  Ballater,  July  Uth,  1848. 
"  When  one  calls  up  the  past  to  review,  and  thinks  what  a 
solemn  charge  is  that  of  a  gospel  minister  and  pastor,  with 
what  tenderness,  faithfulness,  anxiety,  and  assiduity  he  should 
di^iil  with  those  committed  to  his  charge,  pleading  for  Christ 
with  them,  and  for  them  with  Christ,  never  feehng  at  ease  so 
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long  as  there  is  a  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness  missing;  out  of 
the  fiock, — in  short,  when  one  thinks  what  they  huve  done,  and 
what  they  sfunild  have  done, — it  sinks  mo  into  the  dust,  and 
would  sink  mo  deeper  still,  even  into  dcsspair,  hut  that  Jesus 
is  the  refuge  both  for  shepherd  and  sheep,  and  that  llis  blood 
cleanscth  from  all  sin. 

"  It  was  the  Father's  pleasure  that  in  Christ  all  fulness  should 
dwell.  This  diceUiiKj  of  the  J'uini'xs  appears  to  me  a  very  [)reciou3 
truth.  Here,  in  the  ravines  and  gulleys  of  the  mountains, 
Hoods  have  flowed,  hut  all  at  present  to  bo  found  is  a  bed 
choked  up  with  grey  glaring  stones ; — nof  -".ivl'^r  enough  to  slake 
the  thirst  of  a  hunted  hart.  It  is  pleasant  to  sit  down  on  the 
heather  bank,  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  grey  granite  rock,  with 
the  beautiful  red  bells  of  the  foxglove  ringing  around,  and 
think  that  by  such  a  brook  you  are  not  like  a  poor  wandering, 
weary-worn  sinner,  who  has  at  length  reached  the  Saviour. 
In  him  all  fulness  ^  dwelleth,'  oven  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily. 

"  I  commend  my  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Hanna,  with  all  who 
will  be  assisting  him,  to  the  prayers  of  the  Lord's  people. 
IMay  he  have  cause  to  bless  God  V  ton /p  all  eternity  for  the 
providence  which  brought  him  amonj  )  'jn  " 
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Mr.  GrTHHFK's  congrogjition  had  serious  reason,  in 
1847,  to  iear  that  they  might  never  see  him  enter  his 
pulpit  again ;  and  it  was  with  thankful  emotion  that, 
on  the  iirst  Sabbath  of  October,  1849,  they  heai'd  his 
voice*  once  more,  after  a  silence  of  well  nigh  two  years. 
A  few  months  previously,  his  honoured  friend,  Dr.  Duff, 
had  thus  written  from  India — 

"Cklcvtta,  Fehruari/  7th,  1819. 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Guthrie, —  ....  The  whole  of  your 
rcmurkablu  career  during  the  last  few  years  I  have  l/ecu 
following  with  intense  delight.  Your  Manse  scheme  and  liagged 
School  have  been  bulking  before  my  mind's  eye  in  a  way  to  ill! 
mo  with  wonder,  ay  and  devout  gratitude  to  the  God  of 
heaven,  for  having  so  extraordinarily  bles.sed  your  efforts.  It 
was  saddening  to  think  that  such  a  voice  was  temporarily 
silenced.  But  it  was  the  Lord's  providential  dealing  ;  and  my 
earnest  prayer  is,  that  this  may  be  the  sensoHiiKj  process  for  still 
more  extensive  usefulness  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  It  is 
the  Lord's  way.  The  seed  must  rot  ere  life  come  out  of  it. 
What  is  carnal  in  us  must  be  mortified  ere  some  fresh  burst  of 
life  manifest  itself.  And  from  my  own  experience,  I  find  that  a 
season  of  aiHiction  and  inward  humihation  usually  precedes 
some  development  of  spiritual  energy  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
the  Lord. 

"Yours  affectionately, 

"Alexander  Duff.'" 

In    April   of   the    same    year,    the   degree   of   Doctor 
in    Divinity    was    conferred    on    Mr.    Guthrie    by    his 
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Alnin  Mafct\  the  Univorsity  of  Edinliurirh.  The  nnmo 
of  imothor  Kon-cstablished  iiiiiiistor,  Uov.  J.  STiiui't, 
of  Leith,  was  assotnatcd  witli  ]Mr.  Guthrio's  on  this 
occasion ;  and  the  personal  gratification  wliicli  the  dis- 
tinction guvo  l\in»  \vu8  enlianccd  by  tlie  circ\nn- 
stancc  that  it  was  the  tirst  time  since  tlie  Disriii)tion 
that  the  Scnatns  had  conferred  a  degree  in  divinity  on 
any  minister  outside  tlie  pale  of  the  Church  of  Scot  land. 
The  letter  of  Principal  Lee,  informing  Mr.  (Jutlirie  of 
having  proposed  his  name  to  the  Senatus,  was  singularly 
graceful  and  kind. 

For  one  sermon  each  Lord's  day  Dr,  Guthrie  now 
found  himself  able; — more  he  dared  not  al1('mi)t.  lie 
had  judged  riglitly  when,  a  year  previously,  he  wrote: — 
"  God  knows  best ;  still  I  have  an  idea,  and  it  grows 
stronger  instead  of  weaker,  that  I  have  that  about  my 
heart  which  I  will  carry  with  me  to  my  grave.  T  will 
not  henceforth  be  able  for  roinjli  work  ;  and  indeed  I 
won't  attempt  it." 

It  became  thus  of  tlie  greatest  consequence  to  the 
congregation  and  to  himself  to  secure  a  suitable  co- 
pastor  for  St.  John's  ;  and  the  circumstances  which  l(>d 
to  his  being  associated  with  his  future  colleague 
were  often  dwelt  on  by  him  with  gratitude  to  the  wise 
providence  of  God.  The  Ilev.  William  Ilanna,  LL.D., 
while  engaged  on  his  great  work,  the  M  'moirs  of  his 
illustrious  father-in-law.  Dr.  Chalmers,  had  resigned  his 
country  charge.  From  June  to  November,  1848,  he 
officiated  im  St.  John's,  during  Dr.  Guthrie's  absence, 
with  entire  acceptance  to  the  congregation  ;  and  to  him 
accordingly  they  n*  w  turned.  The  sanction  of  the 
General  Assembly  had  first,  however,  to  be  obtained. 
Collegiate  charges  iwc  by  no  means  rare  in  the  Free 
Church  nowadays  ;  but  at  that  early  period  of  her 
history  she  set  her  face  against  them  ;  and  the  General 
Assembly  ma(\'  an  exception  in   this  case  only  on  the 
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j^rouiul  tlmt  T)r.  Gulliric  had  siidored  the  loss  of  h(!!iltli 
in  the  Clmruh's  Borvico,  and  iu  coii.si(h>iiitiun  of  his 
<,'rcut  exortioTiH  in  connection  with  the  Munso  Fund. 
The  matter  ciinic,  ticcoidinjj^  to  I'rcsbytc  riun  onhr,  first 
boforo  thu  Froo  Church  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  : — 

"Kdimuiuih,  Vchrmry  '2Hlh,  1850. 

"  I  appeared  for  the  first  time  those  two  years  past  boforo 
the  Pre.sbyt(!ry  yesterday,  with  papers  connected  with  our 
projected  collegiate  charge.  Evorythiug  promises  woll.  Un 
less  I  had  got  the  arrangement  made,  I  would  certainly  have 
retired  from  St.  John's.  We  cimnot  get  Dr.  ILinna  till  the  end 
uf  the  yoiir ;  but  meanwhile  we  can  say  as  the  Irishman  did 
who  had  his  cow  on  the  bare  top  of  a  lofty  hill : — wLeu  some 
one  said,  '  I  fear  she  has  little  to  eat,' —  '  Very  true,'  replied 
Paddy,  '  but  if  she  has  poor  pasture,  she  has  o  jinc  I'l'm^jifct!  ' 

"  If  this  arrangement  takes  place,  I  trust  through  the  |)iviue 
blessing  it  will  bo  a  happy  one  to  me,  aud  a  blessed  one  to  my 
people."     ^To  Mr.  Fox  Mdide.) 

Dr.  Ilanna  was  "  inducted  '*  on  the  7th  November, 
18o0.  "  It  was  my  happy  privilege,"  ho  wrote,  uftci' 
Dr.  Guthrie's  death,  "  counted  by  me  among  the 
greatest  I  have  enjoyed,  of  being  for  hfteeu  years  iiis 
colleague  in  the  ministry  of  Free  St.  John's,  Edinburgh. 
To  one  coming  from  a  remote  country  parish,  ten  years' 
residence  in  wliich  had  mouhled  tastes  originally  con- 
genial with  its  quiet  and  seclusion  into  something  like  u 
fixed  habit  of  retreat,  the  position  was  a  trying  one — t«i 
occupy  such  a  pulpit  every  Sunday  side  by  side  with  such 
a  preacher.  But  never  can  I  forget  the  kindness  and 
tenderness,  the  constant  and  delicate  consideration,  with 
which  Dr.  Guthrie  ever  tried  to  lessen  its  difficulties  and 
to  soften  its  trials.  Brother  could  not  have  treated 
brother  with  more  affectionate  regard." 


From  the  day  of  his  return  to  his  pulpit  till  his 
final  retirement  in  1864  his  reputation  as  a  preacher, 
instead   of   diminishing,  seemed,  if  that   were   possible, 
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to  be  over  on  llu'  inci't'iisc.  A;;iiiii  (  i  ({(tote  tlm  words 
of  hiH  collcii^^'uo : — "I  Iji'liovc  tlicrc  i«  not  »>ii  record 
another  instiinco  of  a  liopiilarity  e()ntiinied  witliout 
sign  or  token  of  diminution  i'or  the  Icnj^tli  of  an  entire 
generation.  IS'or  Ls  ihrre  npun  rrcurd  the  account  of 
any  such  kindx  of  crowds  us  those  wliich  constituted  con- 
tinuously, for  yeaw  and  years,  Di',  (iuthi'ie's  nudicncus 
iu  Free  St.  John's.  Look  around,  while  all  are  scfll'ng 
tlieniselvos ;  you  have  before  yon  us  mixed  and  innijuy  a 
collection  of  human  heini^s  us  ever  asscndtled  witliin  a 
church.  Peers  and  ])easants,  citizens  and  strangers, 
millionaires  and  meclianics,  the  judge  from  the  heiieh, 
the  carter  from  the  roadside,  the  high-born  dame,  the 
serving-maid  of  hjw  d(>gree — all  for  once  close  t(»gether." 
This  description  was  most  strikingly  ri-aiiscd  in  the 
months  of  August  and  Cptembci',  wlien  i'^dinburgh  is 
tilled  with  strangers,  hut  wlien  most  of  tlie  city  ministers 
take  ^hoir  holiday.  "  I  think  these  two  months,"  Dr. 
Guthriowrote,  "in  a  sense,  the  most  important  of  the 
year.  I  know  that  many  hear  me  then  wlio  are  not  in  the 
way  at  other  times  of  Injuring  a  sound  (lospel  ])reached." 
So  in  another  letter,  written  in  a  pnnious  Se])tcmher, 
he    tells    of   "  a    vast   number  of   strangers    in    (duircli, 

among  others ,  the  great  surgeon.     Professor  Miller, 

with   whom    he  came,    said    that liad  not  been  in 

church  before  for  thirty  years."  An  l^lnglish  stranger 
would  probably  have  been  almost  a'^  much  amazed  to 
discover  (as  he  miglit  have  done  on  more  than  one 
occasion)  anotlier  c(>lebrity,  tlie  '  ite  \)\'.  Samuel  Wilber- 
force,  when  liishop  of  (>xford,  among  the  worshippers 
in  that  unconsecrated  building. 

"  Eillnhnriih,  1851. 
"  I  shonlil  have  dined  with  'I'hackoray,  tho  fclobratcd  lltldra- 
tiitr,  at  Professor  Grc^'ory's  last  week,  Imt  could  not.  lie  was 
in  church  on  Sabbath  with  Robert  Ohiinibers.  ^'ery  odd  it 
was,  that  I  began  my  discourse  by  albision  to  an  awful  and 
sublime    picture,  which    appeared  iu  J'uncli.  some  years  ago, 
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callod,  '  Tho  Poor  Man's  Friend.'  A  wretched  old  man  ia 
pictured  a  corpse,  on  a  miserable  bed,  in  a  miserable  ^'ariit. 
with  no  one  there  but  (wrapt  in  a  wiiuliug-sheot  with  his 
skeleton  face  only  seen)  a  lignre  of  l)eiith.  I  paid  some 
compliments  to  the  genius  and  humanity  of  the  picture  and 
author,  but  desiderated  some  evidence  that  that  dead  old  man 
was  a  Christian,  before  I  could  say  that  Death  was  his  friend. 
The  idea,  it  appears,  was  Thackeray's,  as  also  the  linos  illus- 
trating it. 

"Thackeray  had  never  been  in  Scotland  before,  was  struck 
with  Scotch  preaching,  and  wished  to  see  me  ;  so  they  arranged 
that  I  should  have  an  hour's  talk  with  him  at  tho  Ragged  School. 
There  I  'charged'  him  with  my  v'lws  of  the  remedies  for  our 
social  ills  (as  I  know  that  he  has  a  deal  of  inlluence  among  the 
literary  and  upper  circles  of  London).  While  talking  to  him. 
who  comes  in  but  Tufnell,  one  of  tho  Privy  Council.  Ho  was 
much  interested ;  and  I  have  I  hope  sent  them  both  up  to  do 
some  service  at  head  quarters.  Humane,  kind -hearted  man 
Thackeray,  near  as  big  as  you.  Tufnell,  sharp  as  a  razor.""' 
('/'((  Provdsl  (jiithric.) 

But,  apart  from  such  notable  strangers  as  thus  came 
casually  under  Dr.  Guthrie's  influence  as  a  jjrciU'her, 
there  were  among  his  regular  hearers  some  with  who.se 
narat  ^  Scotland  and  Edinburgh  will  long  bo  associated. 
"  There  was  in  the  crowd  at  St.  John's,"  writes  Dr. 
Ilanna,  "  always  one  conspicuous  tigure.  Ijooking  only 
at  the  rough  red  shaggy  head,  or  at  the  checked  |.>laid, 
flung  over  the  broad  shoulders,  you  may  think  it  is  some 
shepherd  from  the  distant  hills,  who  has  wandered  in 
from  his  shieling  among  the  mountains  to  hear  the  groat 
city  preacher,  liut  look  again  ; — the  massy  head,  the 
broad  projecting  brow,  the  lips  so  finnly  closed,  the 
keen  grey  eye,  and,  above  all,  the  look  of  intelligent  and 
searching  scrutiny  cast  around,  all  tell  of  sometliin^' 
higher  than  shepherd  life.  It  is  Hugh  ^Miller,  the 
greatest  of  living  Scotchmen,  never  to  be  missed  in  this 

*  This  letter  omits  to  niontion  how  much  ^Ir.  Thiirkeray  was  toiichod 
by  the  siieetacle  he  siiw  in  tho  Uau;seil  ScIkioI.  Turnini,'-  to  Dr.  (Jiithiii;, 
ns  we  have  heard  the  latter  tell,  with  the  tears  in  hia  eyes  he  said,  "Thin 
is  the  liucst  sight  in  Edinburgh  !  " 
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congroj?ation,  of  which  ho  was  not  only  a  member  but  an 
office-bearer." 

Of  Dr.  Guthrie's  sketch  of  tliat  remarkable  man 
a  few  sentences  have  been  already  quoted.*  The 
remainder  may  be  best  inserted  hero  : — "  j\Iuch  of 
Miller's  power  lay  in  the  way  the  subject  on  which  he 
was  to  write  took  entire  possession  of  his  mind.  For  the 
time  being,  he  coii  cntrated  his  whole  faculties  and 
feelings  on  it ;  so  that,  if  wo  met  a  day  or  two  before 
the  appicarance  of  any  remarkable  article  in  the  Wifnom 
newspaper  (of  which  he  was  editor),  I  could  fjfcnerally 
guess  what  was  to  be  the  subject  of  his  discussion,  or 
who  was  to  be  the  object  of  his  attack.  From  what- 
over  point  it  started,  the  conversation — before  we  were 
done — came  round  to  that ;  and,  in  a  day  or  two,  the 
public  were  reading  in  the  columns  of  the  Wifucs.s  very 
much  of  what  I  liad  previously  heard  fi'oni  his  own 
lips.  The  subject  took  possession  of  him,  ratlicr  than  he 
of  the  subject. 

"  This  reminds  mo  of  an  occasion  on  which  Macaulay 
showed  the  same  power  and  peculiarity.  I  was  sit- 
ting one  night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  he, 
observing  lue,  left  his  seat,  and  came  to  sit  beside 
me.  An  extraordinary  talker,  he  did  not  leave  me  a 
chance  of  hearing  what  was  going  on  in  the  House  ; 
but  poured  forth  into  my  ear  in  full  flowing  stream  his 
views  on  National  Education, — the  subject  which  had 
taken  me  at  that  time  to  London,  and  which  the  House 
was  to  take  iip  for  discussion  in  a  day  or  two  thereafter. 
Well,  I  was  not  a  little  interested,  and  much  amused, 
to  find  in  the  newspapers  I  bought  on  the  morning 
of  mv  leaving:  London,  the  very  sentiments — in  many 
instances,  the  very  expressions — addressed  to  the  House, 
v/hich  Macaulay  had  already  spoken  in  ray  ear. 

"  There  was  aaother  remarkable  point  of  resemblance 

*  In  C'liiqitcr  V. 
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between  ^liller  and  Miicuulay,  us  well  as  some  other  two 
or  three  eTiiinent  men  I  have  known  (as,  for  instance,  Sir 
George  Sinclair  and  Principal  Cunningham), — they  seemed 
never  to  forget  anything  they  had  seen,  heard,  or  read. 

"  Cunningham's  memory  was  wonderful,  even  to  the 
holding  fast  of  what  might  bo  considered  unimportant 
and  uninteresting  details.  On  our  way  to  London,  after 
the  Disruption,  to  raise  friends  and  money  there  in 
support  of  our  Free  Church,  wo  took  a  route  that  was 
new  to  me.  lie  had  travelled  it  once,  though  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  before ;  yet — telling  us  that, 
at  the  next  turn  we  should  see  such  and  such  a  hill,  or 
such  and  such  a  church,  or  such  and  such  a  house — he 
seemed  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  road  as  any 
coachman  of  a  public  stage  is  with  the  one  that  he 
travels  every  day. 

"Then,  during  many  years  of  intimacy  with  Sir 
George  Sinclair,  and  occasional  holidays  spent  with  him 
at  Thurso  Castle,  I  never  ceased  to  be  astonished  at  his 
amazing  stores  of  knowledge,  and  the  propriety  and 
readiness  with  which  he  revealed  them.*  It  was  hardly 
possible  to  start  any  topic  for  discussion  which  he  did 
not  garnish  and  adorn  with  some  apt  quotation  from  a 
Latin,  or  French,  or  German  poet, 

"  Let  it  suffice  that  I  give  one  example  illustrative  of 
Miller's  gigantic  memory.  We  were  sitting  one  day  in 
Johnstone's  (the  publisher's)  back  shop,  when  the  conver- 
sation turned  oa  a  discussion  that  had  recently  taken 
place  in  the  Town  Council,  on  some  matter  connected 
with  our  Churc;;  affairs.  Miller  said  it  reminded  him 
of  a  discussion  in  Gait's  novel  of   '  The  Provost ; '  and 


*  In  1851  we  find  Dr.  Guthrie  writing  to  Sir  George:— "I  have 
long  w(>ii(li'rod  at  the  extraordinary  power  von  have  of  happily  and 
pithily  i.pplying  Scripture  JIany  years  ago  I  remarkfd,  in  the  writing 
on  your  ISihle,  signs  of  clos,-  and  careful  study.  In  addition  to  this,  have 
you  followed  any  pirn  to  which  you  can  refer  the  enviable  faculty  you 
have  'i  " 
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thoroupon  proceederl,  at  groat  lcTi<rt]i,  to  tell  us  what 
ProvoHt  thin,  und  Builio  tluit,  iiiul  Councilli)r  tlu'  other, 
said  on  tlie  matter  ;  but  wlicu  lie  reached  the  '  Convener 
of  the  Trades,'  ho  came  suddenly  to  a  halt.  Xut  with- 
standing our  satisfaction  with  what  he  had  reported, 
he  was  annoyed  at  having  forgotten  the  speech  of  the 
Convener ;  and,  getting  a  copy  of  the  novel  from  the 
shelves  in  Johnstone's  front  shop,  he  turned  up  tht; 
place  and  read  it,  excusing  himself  for  his  failure  of 
memory.  But  what  was  our  astonishment,  on  getting 
hold  of  the  book,  to  find  that  Miller  had  repeated  pages 
almost  verbatim,  though  it  was  some  fifteen  years  or 
more  since  he  had  read  the  novel ! 

"  Hugh  Miller's  death  by  his  own  hand,  though  I  felt 
it  as  an  awful  shoek,  distressed  more  than  it  surprised 
me.  Even  before  his  brain  was  examined,  and  other 
circumstances  made  the  fact  clear,  I  never  had  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that  he  was  insane  when  he  took 
away  his  life. 

"  The  news  of  his  death  was  waiting  me  at  the  railway 
station  on  my  return  from  a  public  dinner,  given  at 
Perth,  in  honour  of  Mr.  Arthur  Kinnaird.  I  imme- 
diately hurried  down  to  Miller's  house  in  Portobello, 
but  did  not  know,  till  I  had  left  it,  that  his  death  was 
the  work  of  his  own  hand.  Whatever  suspicions  might 
have  passed  across  my  mind,  1  refused  to  yield  to  them, 
believing,  as  Mrs.  Miller  and  the  family  then  did,  that 
his  death  was  accidental.  But  that  night  I  learned,  to 
my  horror,  from  his  step-brotlior,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  so,  there  being  no  mark  showing  that  the  bullet  had 
passed  through  the  thick  seaman's  jersey  which  he  wore. 

"  On  my  return  to  the  house  next  day,  I  had  two  very 
painful  duties  to  perform. 

"  The  first  was,  at  the  request  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
a  very  amiable  as  well  as  able  young  creature,  to  go  up 
to  the  room  where  her  father  lay,  and  cut  ofi"  a  lock  of 
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his  liair  for  hor.  I  sh.all  never  forget  the  appearance  of 
the  body  as  I  entered  the  room  and  stood  alone  by  the 
dead  :  that  powerful  frame  built  on  the  strongest  model 
of  humanity ;  that  mighty  head  with  its  heavy  locks  of 
auburn  hair  ;  and  the  expression  of  that  well-known  face, 
so  perfectly  calm  and  placid.  The  head  was  a  little 
turned  to  one  side,  and  the  face  thrown  upwards  ;  so  that 
it  had  not  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  corpse,  but  wore 
something  of  a  triumphant,  if  not  a  defiant,  air,  as  if 
he  were  still  ready  for  battle  in  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness — defying  his  enemies  to  touch  hie 
great  reputation  as  a  man  of  the  highest  eminence  in 
science,  of  the  most  unblemished  character,  of  the  most 
extraordinary  ability,  and,  more  than  any  one  of  his  com- 
peers, entitled  to  be  called  a  defender  of  the  faith. 

"  In  justice  both  to  him  and  to  religion,  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  that  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the 
body  should  be  made — that  If,  as  was  probable,  the  brain 
should  be  found  diseased,  that  might  be  made  known, 
and  thus,  along  with  other  circumstances,  remove  the 
last  lingering  suspicion  against  Miller  which  the  event 
might  have  raised,  or  his  enemies  been  ready  to  take 
advantage  of.  Mrs.  Miller,  still  ignorant  of  the  real  nature 
of  the  case,  was  averse  to  the  body  being  touched,  in  the 
belief,  on  her  part,  that  his  death  v\-as  purely  accidental. 
In  order  to  get  her  consent,  I  had  to  undeceive  her  by 
producing  that  fond  but  fatal  note  which  he  had  left  on  his 
desk,  addressed  to  her,  expressed  in  terms  of  his  highest 
confidence  in  Jesus  Christ,  but  at  the  same  time  plainly 
intimating  his  intended  purpose,  probably  executed  be- 
fore the  ink  on  that  paper  was  dry.  I  shall  not  soon, 
indeed  I  shall  never,  forget  the  face  that  looked  up  to 
mine,  and  the  cry  of  agony  with  which  the  news,  though 
communicated  on  my  part  with  all  possible  delicacy,  was 
received. 

"  Next  day  the  examination  was  made  by  Profes«or 
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jMillcr.  To  his  study  Dr.  Ilatinn  and  T  went  at  an 
appointed  hour  to  wait  his  return  and  receive  his  medical 
report,  with  the  view  of  Dr.  Ilanna's  embodying  it  in  an 
exquisitely  beautiful  and  able  article  which  he  had 
pr"pared  for  the  columns  of  the  JVi/)ieH.t  newspaper. 
The  hour  came,  but  not  the  Professor  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  one,  and  another,  and  another  additional  quarter 
of  an  hour  had  passed,  that  the  door  flew  open,  and,  with 
a  countenance  pale  as  death,  he,  rushing  in,  astonished 
and  alarmed  and  horrified  iis  by  throwing  up  his  arms  to 
heaven  to  exclaim,  '  Tragedy  upon  tragedy  !  '  Finding 
the  revolver,  which  had  killed  Millei",  in  the  room 
beside  the  body,  he  had  brought  it  tvway  with  him  in  his 
pocket.  Passing  a  gunsmith's  shop  in  Leilh  Walk,  ho 
went  in  to  have  the  pistol  examined.  lie  put  tlie  revolver 
into  the  shopman's  hand ;  saw  him  look  down  one 
barrel  after  another  ;  then,  a  loud  explosion ! — and  the 
living  man,  without  cry  or  sigh  or  groan,  folded  in  two 
and  dropped  on  the  floor  dead  as  a  stone. 

"  Having  satisfied  ourselves,  we  published  documents 
which  satisfied  the  public  that  Hugh  Miller's  reason  had 
given  way,  and  that  he  was  in  no  respect  responsible  for 
the  deed  he  had  committed.** 

Not  far  from  the  spot  in  St.  John's  Free  Church 
where  Hugh  Miller  sat,  the  stranger  could  scarce  fail  to 
take  note  of  another  head  as  large,  and  with  locks  as 
shaggy,  as  Miller's,  but  raven  black.  It  belonged  to 
another  member  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  congregation.  Sir  James 
Y.  Simpson,  whose  name  will  be  ever  dear  to  suffering 
humanity.  Miller  and  Simpson  sat  in  the  area  of 
the  church — almost  beneath  the  pulpit ;  and  as  we 
lift  the  eye  to  the  gallery  on  the  left,  two  other 
remarkable  countenances  attract  attention.  The  eyes 
of  both  are  piercing  and  brillifjt,  and,  with  a  gaze 
that   never  relaxes,  are   fastened,  from  the  commencc- 
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iiH'iit  of  llio  Hcvmon  to  its  close,  on  the  proncher.  Both 
are  judf^os  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Scothmd  ;  the 
youn^:or  of  the  two,  Lord  Rutherfurd,*  who  hud  fov.glit 
iilonjisido  Fox  ^Itiulo  the  battle  of  the  ('liurch  on  the 
floor  of  the  Ilonso  of  Commons;  the  other,  with  the 
liigli  dome-like  head,  and  solemn,  almost  pensive  air,  is 
lloiirv  Cockburn.  "  Cockburn,"  wrote  Dr.  Gutiirie,  "was 
ii  man  of  fiiscinating  mannerp  and  fine  f^enius  ;  the  greatest 
orator,  in  one  sense,  I  ever  heard.  His  looks,  his  tones, 
his  lanf^uiige,  his  whole  manners,  were  such  as  to  make 
you  believe  for  the  lime  that  he  Bi)o]iO  ab  into  pcctorr, — 
he  himself  believing  every  word  he  said. 

"  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  he  failed  to  convince  the 
judge  and  jury  of  the  innocence  of  a  man  for  whom  he 
was  counsel,  and  who  had  committed  an  atrocious  murder  : 
but  ho  did  something  still  more  extraordiiuiry, — he 
convinced  the  murderer  himself  that  he  was  innocent ! 
Sentence  of  death  having  been  pronounced,  and  the  day 
lor  execv;ti'^^  fixed  (.-.ay  the  20th  of  January),  as  Cockburn 
passed  the  cuiprit,  not  yet  removed  from  the  dock,  the 
latter  seized  him  by  the  gown,  saying,  '  I  have  not  got 

*  "  Walkinpj  down  from  church  with  Lord  Rutherfurd,  after  hear- 
ing Dr.  Guthrie,"  writes  Lord  Ardrnillan,  "wo  were  8i)eaking  of  a 
pius.sagt!  ill  the  sermon  of  which,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  th(^se  were  the 
words :  '  Prolessions  are  easily  made,  but  trial  tests  sincerity.  Any 
man  can  be  the  friend  of  religion  when  religion  is  respectable  or  fashion- 
able, and  a  man's  worldly  prosijects  are  improved  by  a  religious  profession. 
Give  me  the  man  who  is  the  friend  of  religion  when  her  back  is  at  the 
wall.  I  see  before  mo  two  soldiers  on  a  day  of  review.  Both  are  armed 
and  helmed  and  plumed  alike  ;  each  has  a  soldier's  garb,  a  soldier's  bear- 
ing, and  a  soldier's  arms  ;  but  on  tliat  day  of  peaceful  pageant  I  cannot 
tell  which  has  a  soldier's  heart.  I  see  them  both  again  on  a  day  of 
butile;  the  one,  foremost  amid  the  bravo,  mounting  the  deadly  breach, 
"seeking  the  bubble  reputaiion  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth!"  th. 
otlier,  Juronost  too,  as  with  trembling  limbs  and  pallid  cheek  he  is  borne 
onwards,  bice  a  weed  on  the  surface  of  the  billows,  by  the  crash  of  gallant 
men  bihind  him ;  on  that  day  of  trial  liow  easy  to  tell  beneath  whose 
martial  dress  there  beats  a  soldier's  heart ! '  Speaking  of  this  passage, 
Lord  Kutherliiri!,  an  admirable  judge  and  critic  of  eloquence,  remarked, 
'Any  m:m  Cdulo  have  painted  the  coward  hiding  or  flying,  or  keeping  in 
the  rear ;  but  to  dtscriln.'  him  as  foremost  in  the  onset,  against  his  will 
swept  on  ar.d  st'stained  by  men  braver  than  himself,  was  a  stroke  of 
rhetoric  of  the  hig.hest  order,' " 
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justice,  Mr.  Cockbiirn ; '  whereupon,  Cockburn,  who  could 
not  resiHt  piissing  ii  joko  on  uny  occusion,  replied,  as  he 
shrunk  from  the  murderer's  touch,  '  PerhupH  not :  but 
you'll  got  it  on  the  20th  of  January.'  " 

A  still  more  famous  Scottish  Judge,  with  wliose  name 
Cockburn's  is  closely  associated,  was  Francis  Jettrey.  A 
former  chapter  presented  evidence  of  that  eminent 
man's  esteem  for  the  subject  of  this  Memoir;  in 
the  succeeding  one,  the  reader  will  find  Dr.  Guthrie's 
accoimt  of  a  meeting  between  Jeffrey  and  himself  in  a 
fragment  designed  for  insertion  in  his  Autoliiography  ; 
— its  concluding  paragraphs  may  best  bo  given  here : — 

"  I  was  asked  by  his  family  to  ofticiate  at  the  fun  ral 
of  Lord  Jeffrey — a  request  that  put  me  in  a  more  trying 
position  than  almost  any  circumstance  in  my  lite  which 
had  occurred  before  or  has  occurred  since.  F(»rfiinately 
for  me,  the  gentleman,  a  near  relative  of  the  family,  who 
was  the  bearer  of  their  request,  was  a  devout  Christian 
and  an  able  man.  I  frankly  unbosomed  myself  to  him, 
telling  him  that  while  I  considered  this  rcMjuest  an  honour, 
I  felt  it  one  which  imposed  on  me  a  very  ditlicidt  duty. 
Lord  Jeffrey  was  a  member  of  no  Christian  Church  ;  he 
did  not  oven  attend  any  ;  and  from  these  and  other  cir- 
cumstances many  believed  him  to  be  a  confirmed  sceptic. 
*  I  am  anxious,'  I  explained  to  this  gentleman,  *  on  the 
one  hand,  in  my  prayers  and  otherwise,  to  avoid  the  use 
of  one  word  that  could  hurt  the  feelings  of  his  family  ; 
on  the  other,  I  am  bound  in  duty  to  my  Master  and  to 
the  truth,  and  to  the  interests  of  those  who  are  present 
— all  of  whom  will  keenly  watch  what  I  say  in  this 
matter,  and  some  of  whom  will  watch  for  my  halting, 
as  a  flatterer  or  a  time-server — to  say  nothing  that  might 
encourage  scepticism,  or  make  it  appear  a  matter  o^  indif- 
ference whether  a  man  did  or  did  not  make  a  Ciiristian 
protession.' 

"  This  brought  out  to  me  a  very  interesting  account 
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of  Lord  Jeffrey  and  his  sfufo  of  mind, — leiidinfr  mo  to 
draw  up  a  prujer,  tlio  only  one  I  ever  formally  ciduposcrl 
und  coiiunittod  carefully  to  memory.*  I  was  assured 
then,  U8  I  had  been  assured  by  Lord  Dundrennun  ycuirs 
before,  that,  however  much  he  mi^ht  diH'er  from  me  and 
others  on  some  particular  poin.s,  Lord  Jeifrcy  was  imt 
un  unbeliever.  Professor  Miller,  who  was  his  physician, 
told  me  some  time  thereafter,  that  when  in  attendance  on 
him  durinfj;  his  linjjering  illness,  he  found  him  enj^a^'ed 
in  reading  tiio  Bible,  on  which  ho  descanted  with  mani- 
fest pleasure  and  amazing  volubility.  The  gentleman 
who  waited  on  mo  at  tlie  request  of  the  family,  told  me 
that  Lord  Jeffrey  entci'tained  some  peculiar  views,  stag- 
gered at  some  doctrines  or  points  usuall)'  accepted  by 
Christians  ;  but  what  they  were,  not  any  of  Lord  Jelfrey's 
most  intimate  friends  ever  certaiuly  knew.  Given  out 
to  the  world,  they  might  have  disturbed  the  faith  and 
confidence  of  some  good  Christian  people ;  so,  not 
con*  lering  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
t^o  risk  and  chance  of  doing  that,  he  had  resolved  to 
keep  them  to  himself  and  have  them  buried  with  him  in 
his  grave. 

"  What  a  beautiful  contrast  does  this  forbe.iranco  and 
silence  of  Lord  Jeffrey, — this  tender  regard  /or  the  feel- 
ings, the  peace,  and  hope  of  many  good  Ohristians,— 
present  to  those  who  are  constantly  running  after  novel- 
ties in  religion,  casting  out  their  doubts  on  the  most 
sacred  subjects,  disturbing  the  peace  of  Chri.stian8,  and 
giving  utterance  to  crude  and  undigested  notions  and 
nostrums  of  their  own  on  the  di  /inity  of  our  Lord,  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  atonement, — notions  which  they  may  be  found 
holding  to-day  and  abandoning  to-morrow  ! " 

*  That  prayer  had  struck  the  late  excellent  Mr.  Cloghorn,  Sheriff  of 
Arfi;yllfshire,  so  much,  that  amonK  his  private  papers,  opened  iit'icr  his 
death  a  few  months  ago,  the  substance  of  it  was  found  written  from 
memory  after  his  return  from  the  Dean  Cemetery. 
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To  "  toHtify  the  Gospel  of  tbo  j^rucu  of  God  "  was  to 
Dr.  Guthrie  always  tiud  ovorywliore  a  luillowod  joy  ;  and, 
whilo  ho  ft'lt  iiioro  ut  homo  under  the  gut  hie  canopy 
of  open-work  which  surmounted  his  own  pulpit  (ban 
anywhere  else,  he  proclaimed  the  unity  of  the  faitli  hotli 
in  this  und  other  lands  by  gladly  preaching  for  ministers 
of  almost  uU  the  evangelical  churches,  uud  welcomed  them 
when  thoy  preached  for  him.  In  a  letter  of  lS5(i, 
after  mentioning  that  on  the  previous  Sunday  fore- 
noon a  clergyman  of  the  then  Kstablished  Chuicb  of 
Ireland  had  tilled  Dr.  Ilanna's  place,  ho  adds  : — "  In  the 
afternoon  I  recommended  the  cause  he  is  here  to  advocate, 
dwelling  strongly  on  the  pleasant  spectacle  of  an  Episco- 
palian in  our  pulpit.  I  did  so  with  special  satisfaction, 
as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  mj'  pew." 

One  natural  result  of  the  Disruption  was,  to  bring 
the  ministers  of  the  P'ree  Church  into  greatly  closer 
intimacy  with  their  dissenting  brethren.  After  1843, 
consequently,  we  find  Dr.  Guthrie  often  occupying  their 
pulpits.  It  was  on  oc(;asion  of  one  of  these  friendh 
services  that  u  ludicrous  inci'  diit  occurred,  which  he  thus 
described  in  writing  to  Provost  Guthrie — 

"  Xmnmher  5th,  1844. 

"  I  preached  the  other  Sabbath  evening  in  Albany  Street 
Chapel.* 

"  I  took  John  Towert  (his  beadle),  as  usual,  with  my  frown, 
cassock,  bands,  and  thin  shoes  ;  and  was  in  the  act  of  pullinj^  ofl 
my  coat,  when  I  saw  some  of  tbo  deacons  eyeing  my  para- 
phernalia very  sad  like.  Immediately  it  occurred  to  mo  that 
they  might  not  like  a  gown.  '  Gentlemen,  any  objection  ?  As 
to  me,  it  is  a  matter  of  moonshine.'  •  We  would  like  you,  sir, 
as  well  without.'  So  away  go  the  gown  and  cassock. 
Mechanically  I  began  putting  on  tbo  bands,  and  saw  them 
looking  at  me  as  if  I  were  cutting  my  throat.  '  Any  objection, 
gentlemen  ?  '  '  We  would  be  better  pleased  without  them.' 
Away  go  the  bands  ;  and  then  John  (who  was  looking \awfully 

♦  A  Congregiitionalist  place  of  worship,  where  all  disiinctivu  pulpit 
costume  was  avoided. 
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wickt'd  at  i\w  liopoxt  tnfin)  produced  my  thin  shoos.  'Any 
ohjcftidti  to  thoHo,  pcntlcnion  ?  '  us  1  held  tho  slii'perfl  forth. 
ThiH  iairly  ticklt^l  thoni ;  iind  tdoso  grave  doatouH  exploded 
into  a  hiiigh  must  loud  and  honrty." 

Hut  while  the  Disruption  drew  Free  Church  ministers 
into  more  eordial  relutioUH  with  otlior  Noneonforinists,* 
their  attitude  towards  tho  Kstal>lishnu>nt  wliich  tliey  had 
(|uitted  was  in  the  ease  of  the  great  majority,  one  of 
I'strangeinent  in  corresjxniding  degree.  An  interchange 
of  pulpits  between  miniHters  of  the  Froo  and  Kstuhlishcd 
(Churches  is,  nowadays,  ut  least  an  oeeasional  event ;  but 
twenty  years  ago  scarcely  to  be  thought  of.  Nay,  when, 
on  a  certain  occasion  in  IHofi,  Dr.  Guthrie  consented, 
at  the  request  of  the  Committe(i  for  Moravian  Missions, 
to  preach  a  public  sermon  on  their  behali'  in  a  large  city 
church  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  although  tho 
serviiie  was  on  a  week-day,  so  seriously  annoyed  was  tho 
eminent  minister  who  had  left  that  church  at  the  Dis- 
ruption, that  ho  wrote  Dr.  Guthrie  a  remonstrauce  on 
the  following  day.     Here  is  Dr.  Guthrie's  reply  : — 

*'  My  DKAR  DocTou, — None  who  happen  to  know  (and  it  is 
pretty  j^'onerally  known)  tho  Hteadinoss  with  which,  throughout 
tho  Church  controversy,  I  adhered  to  what  many  accounted 
extreme  views,  hut  which  events  have  proved  to  be  sound  ones, 
will  suspect  that  I  have  ahandoned  '  the  truth,  on  account  of 
which  we  took  up  our  position.'  I  embraced  these  opinions  in 
early  life,  1  have  adhered  to  them  throuf,'h  foul  and  fair  weather 
in  manhood,  and,  unless  I  am  already  dottlcd,  I  am  not  likely 
to  desert  them  now  in  my  grey  hairs.  That  is  the  way  the 
public  will  reason. 

*  The  remark  applies  to  Nonconformists  across  the  Border  likewise. 
Dr.  Guthrie  preached  for  Eiifi:li8h  Uniti'd  Presbyterians,  IJaptists,  and 
Independents  tri'quoiifly  ;  and  in  the  iyutchman,  the  ufliuial  organ  of  tho 
Wosloyun  Methodists,  we  find  the  following  statement : — "  Dr.  iJuthrio's 
cordial  love  of  Wesleyuns,  and  the  Weslcyan  Churches,  was  uniform  and 
practical ;  he  sympathized  with  U8,  affected  our  society,  and  loved  to 
mingle  in  our  a^^semblies.  He  was  wont  to  welcome  to  his  house,  year  by 
year,  the  deputations  to  Scotland  from  the  Wcsleyan  Missionary  Society. 
On  two  occasions  he  preached  the  annual  Friday  mornini;  sBinioii  l)etore 
the  Society,  and  more  frequently  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  denomina- 
tii>n,  except  his  own,  occupied  Wesleyan  pulpits,  both  in  the  metropolis 
and  in  the  larger  provincial  towns." 
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"The  pooner  wn  j,'('t  our  people  to  lUiclorHtiind  (if  thoy  don't 
an(l(!rstiiiiil  it  Hlifiidy)  tliiit  our  pririciplim  urt*  in  no  respect 
coMiproini'ieil  by  iloini,'  wimt  I  did  in  Old  St.  (icorf,'c'H,  iind 
what  1  had  dono  months  aj,'o  in  South  Lt'ith,  hy  pruiichinf,'  for 
II  Christian  mission  in  the  huihlinf^  hilonj^'ing  to  any  Christiim 
denomination  which  the  parties  interested  in  the  Mission  con- 
siiU'Ted  most  convenient  for  the  purpose,  so  much  i\\v  hetter 
— so  much  the  hetter  for  the  interests  of  Christian  h)Vo,  of  Pre?  • 
hyterianisin  and  of  Protestantism,  and  so  nuicn  tlic  hetter  also 
for  the  success  and  extension  of  tho  Free  Church.  I  may  he 
wron}^  in  this,  hut  such  is  my  delihorato  opinion ;  and  as  you 
have  boon  frank  and  kind  enough  to  let  me  know  your  views, 
£  tliink  it  but  a  ri;,'ht  return  to  lot  you  know  mine. 

"  Be  asfjurcd  that  nothing  will  sutler  from  the  husinoss  but  the 
dresses  of  tho  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  sympathize  with  them 
in  their  complaint.  They  l)rought  away  from  the  seats  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  dust ! 

"  Yours  with  great  regard, 

"  Tmomas  Guthrie." 

Few  ministers  of  uny  denoniinution  have  enjoyed 
opportunities  more  vuried  thuu  Dr.  Guthrie  of  preaching 
the  gospel  in  interesting  and  unusual  circumstances — 
at  .sea.  and  on  shore,  at  homo  and  in  foreign  lands. 
"What  strange  variety,  too,  in  the  audiences  he  addressed  ! 
But,  for  them  all,  he  had  one  and  the  same  message; 
and  his  experience  in  the  ministry  ever  deepened  his  con- 
viction of  tho  Divine  adaptation  to  human  need  of  that 
instrument  which  meets  with  equal  fitness  every  case, 
how  diverse  soever  the  outward  surroundings  may  be. 

Writing  home,  while  on  a  visit  in  1^54  to  a  noble 
family  in  Rutlandshire,  he  tells: — "On  Thursday  even- 
ing I  held  a  '  conventicle '  in  the  great  room  of  the  old 
Hall.  Strange  to  say — or  as  the  old  barons  who  lie  there 
in  marble,  had  they  the  power  of  hearing  and  speech, 
would  have  said,  '  strange  to  hear ' — the  parish  church 
bell  rung  for  our  conventicle.  We  had  the  parish 
organist  to  precent.  All  in  this  house  attended,  and, 
besides  some  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  people,  we 
had  two  Episcopal  ministers  and  a  Wesleyan.  .  .  .  The 
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glades  among  .he  wide- spreading  oaks  of  the  park  here 
(Exton)  are  exquisitely  beautiful ;  and  as  the  herds  of 
debr  go  bounding  on  the  greensward  below,  I  au:  ever 
and  anon  reminded  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  '  merrie  men,' 
or  of  the  opening  scene  in  '  Ivanhoe.'  " 

It  was  with  peculiar  interest  that  Dr,  Guthrie  occa- 
sionally returned  to   his  old  parish  in  Forfarshire,  and 
broke  again  the  bread  of  life  to  the  country  people  there. 
In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Guthrie  from  Arbirlot,  dated  25th 
May,  1857,  he  described  one  of  these  occasions,  and  added  : 
— "  It  is  very  sweet  down  in  the  Den  (dell)  here.     The 
first  morning    I  got  up  at   four.     There   were  the   doo.s 
currooing ;  the  ^nmroses  dotting  the  opposite  bank;  the 
plane-trees ;  the  8on,>  of  larks  overhead,  and  the  musical 
rush  of  the  Elliot  at  the  old  mill ;  all  the  same,  apparently 
unchanged,  as  we  used  to  see  and  hear  them  twenty-seven 
years  ago.     It  was  very  ptrange  to  look  out  on  all  this,  and 
difficult  not  to  fancy  that  the  intervening  period  had  been 
a  dream  !  "     Four  years  thereafter,  he  happened  to  preach 
in  Arbroath,  the  neighbouring  town.     "I  intimated  at 
the  close,"  he  writes,  "  that  I  would  like  to  see  any  of 
my  old  Arbirlot  people,  and  had  a  gathering  of  them. 
It  was  very  gratifying,  solemn,  and  affecting.     Boys  and 
girls  grown  up  into  fathers  and  mothers ;  the  stout  and 
mature,  now  grey  and  bent,  stooping  to  the  grave."     {To 
Mr.  J.  R.  Di/mock.) 

Again,  from  Ackworth  Park,  near  Pontefract,  August 
12th,  1858— 

"  The  chapel  in  whose  opening  services  I  was  called  to  take 
a  part  is  a  perfect  delight  to  preach  in.  Wonderful  to  see,  in 
the  afternoon  of  a  busy  harvest  day  it  was  filled,  and  in  the 
evening  crowded  to  overflowing.  I  never  preached  with  more 
pleasure — seldom  with  so  much,  A  fine,  intellif^cnt-looking 
people ;  they  had  a  deal  of  lively  Methodist  feeling  in  their 
faces,  and  seemed  ready  often  to  burst  out  into  an  audible 
assent  or  expression  of  sympathy.  I  could  not  but  envy  the 
state  of  mind  of  one  man  especially  who  was  right  before  me. 
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He  8an<T  the  hymns  with  a  face  luminous  as  Stephen's,  and,  as 
I  preached,  every  feeling  that  passed  over  his  heart  was  ex- 
pressed in  his  countenance.  I  was  much  gratified  by  not  a 
i'ow  men  and  women  coming  up  to  shake  hands  with  me  and 
thank  me  when  the  services  were  over. 

"  Yesterday,  at  dinner,  we  met  a  very  agreeable  and  excellent 

man,  the  vicar  of ,  who  said  to  some  of  them  how  vexed 

he  was,  that  owing  to  the  iirejudices  of  his  Church  and  brethren 
he  dared  not  come  and  hear  me.  What  a  wretched  system  of 
bondage  1  " 

Dr.  Guthrie's  influence  as  a  minister  was  largely  aug- 
mented by  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  uHkc  for 
his  philanthropy  and  catholic  spirit.  It  was  his  position 
in  these  respects,  probably,  as  much  as  his  eloquence  in 
the  pulpit,  which  led  to  his  being  selected  to  open  the 
Tricentenary  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  held  in  Edin- 
burgh by  a  sermon  in  1800,  and  in  the  previous  year 
to  perform  a  similar  service  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
Chiimbcrs's  Institute  at  Peebles. 

He  had  an  abhorrence  of  war ;  yet  few  things  did  he 
enjoy  more  than  to  read  narratives  of  sieges,  or  to  hear 
one  of  his  elders,  an  old  Waterloo  captain,  describing 
the  memorable  15th  of  June,  as  he  "  fought  his  ,  attles 
o'er  again."  A  lavourite  brother  of  his  own  had  been 
an  oificer ;  and  for  soldiers,  as  a  class,  he  had  a  great 
liking.  He  visited  Aldershot  Camp  in  1861,  on  the 
invitation  of  an  old  friend  of  Brechin  days,  Rev. 
Francis  Cannon,  Presbyterian  chaplain  to  the  troops ; 
and  was  accompanied  on  the  occasion  by  Mrs.  Guthrie. 
How  much  interested  he  was  by  the  glimpse  he  then 
got  of  camp  life,  and  still  more  by  the  e^^dence  he 
found,  in  godly  officers  and  men,  of  a  true  "  Church 
in  the  Army,"  the  following  letter  sliows : — 

"  LoNB  >v   April  I5th,  1861. 

"  My   dear   Tom, — Your  mother  and  I  left  the  Camp  this 

morning  with  the  good  wishes  of  a  number  of  worthy,  kind, 

and  new  acquaintances.     At   night,  Aldershot   is    as  quiet  as 

Inchgrundel.     You  are  among  thirteen  thousand  soldiers,  and 
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there  is  not  a  sound,  save,  when  you  gei  outside,  you  may  hear 
the  tramp  of  a  sentinel. 

"  At  huli-past  five  a.m.,  yesterday,  I  was  lying  awake,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  the  earth  scorned  to  explode.  Such  a  roar 
and  shcck  !  It  was  the  morning  gun.  which  stood  but  a  few 
yards  from  Mr.  Cannon's  hut,  where  your  mother  and  T  wore 
sleeping.  On  Saturday  evening  I  attended  a  religious  meeting 
of  a  number  of  the  officers,  over  which  General  Lawrence 
generally  presides.  I  was  much  gvatideJ  to  iind  in  a  large 
hut  a  number  of  officers  seated  round  a  table,  each  with  his 
Bible  in  hand,  going  over  p.  passage  of  Scripture.  On  Sabbath 
morning  at  eight  o'clock,  large  bodies  of  troops  marched  past 
our  window  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  close  by,  the  priest 
of  which  lives  next  to  Mr.  Cannon.  I  was  introduced  to  him 
this  morning — a  pleasant  fellow. 

'*  Yesterday,  at  half-past  eleven,  I  officiated  for  Mr.  Cannon. 
There  is  no  Scotch  regiment  at  present  here,  which  Mr. 
Cannon  was  glad  of,  because  it  made  room  for  others.  Wo 
had  the  Church  (a  large  one,  used  immediately  before  our 
service  by  the  Episcopalians)  full  to  the  door.  Cannon  was 
quite  happy.  He  had  never  had  at  the  Scotch  service  such  a 
congregation.  There  were  men  and  officers  belonging  to  all 
the  different  corps  of  the  service  in  their  difl'erent  dresses. 
Dragoons,  Lancers,  Artillery,  Engineers,  the  line,  and  lots  of 
civilians.  Some  fifty  people  came  from  (ruildford,  which  is 
about  thirteen  miles  away.  I  was  startled  when  they  rose  to 
prayer,  they  made  such  a  rattle  of  iron  wiili  their  swords  and 
scabbards.  General  Lawrence  made  me  promise  to  return,  and 
is  to  give  me  a  billet.  I  have  been  strongly  u.-ged  to  return 
by  many,  and  am  seriously,  more  seriously  than  ever,  thinking 
of  addressing  the  public  on  the  army  ;  ouce,  God  sparing  me,  I 
get  ragged  schools  safely  settled. 

"  I   returned   from   forenoon   service    to    have    dinner,  and 

Lieutenant  culled    on  me;  an  uncommonly  fine  youtii. 

I  told  him  of  the  Saturday  evening  prayer-meeting,  and  I 
hope  he  will  join  it.  In  the  evening  I  preached  at  five,  and 
had  again  a  capital  congregation.  I  never  preached  to  audi- 
ences more  attentive ;  it  was  quite  refreshing  to  see  their  faces. 
Aftr  th(!  evening  service  a  Major  and  another  officer  came  in  to 
tea.  Last,  but  not  least,  arrived  Corporal  Macdonald,  who 
came  up  from  Guildford,  and  whom  my  '  Ragged  Pleas '  set  a- 
working.  He  has  two  Sabbath  schools  of  young  men  and 
young  women,  amounting  in  all  to  three  hundred,  and  is  at 
this  moment  '  a  light '  in  Guildford.  You  can  fancy  then 
— with  my    preaching    twice,    and    talking  ail  day,   when   I 
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was  not  preaching,  to  Generals,  and  Majors,  and  Captains — 
that  when  half-past  ton  came,  and  the  L,'0()d  Corporal  left, 
I    was   thoroughly    tired — slept   only    through   last    night    by 

snatches 

"  I  saw  a  most  ap])ropriate  name  for  its  keeper  over  one  ol 
the  great  *  gin  palaces  '  here,  namely,  '  Dkatii.'  " 


U  \ 


We  add  one  illustration  more  of  the  vai'iod  audiences 
to  which  Dr.  Guthrie  was  privileged  to  prcclaiiu  the 
"  glad  tidings,"  taken  from  the  last  year  of  his  lite  ;  the 
sermon  which  this  letter  describes  was  in  fact  one  of  the 
very  last  he  ever  preached  : — 

"  39,  Phillimoue  Gaudexs,  Kensington,  W,,  Fehriiary  6fh,  1872. 

"  As  a  probationer  and  an  ordained  minister,  I  have  been 
preaching  now,  in  God's  good  providence,  for  forty-seven  years. 
but  never  to  such  a  congregation  of  sin  and  misery  as  I  had 
on  Sabbath  last : — four  hundred  hoary  and  youthful  tramps, 
beggars,  thieves,  and  rullians,  ragged  forms,  crushed  and  hope- 
less-looking beings,  homeless  and  even  houseless  wanderers, 
many  of  whom  looked  as  if  their  hearts  had  never  beat  with 
hope,  nor  their  countenances  been  lighted  by  a  smile. 

"  The  place  of  meeting  was  an  upper  room,  in  the  third 
story  of  a  large  brick  building,  which  has  been  got  up 
chietly  through  the  etl'orts  of  our  excellent  host  and  hostess, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  FuUer-Maitland.  Here,  on  week-days,  meets 
a  ragged  school  ;  and,  on  Sunday,  they  have  the  service  I 
engaged  in,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  other  meetings.  The 
building  stands  in  a  court  oti'  James  Street,  in  a  very  low 
neighbourhood.  A  sign  at  the  door  of  a  barber  and  hair- 
dresser affords  a  remarkable  but  pretty  accurate  test  of  the  sort 
of  folk  that  haunt  the  neighbourhood  or  have  their  dens  there. 
As  we  drove  along,  Mrs.  Maitland  directed  my  attention  to  it ; 
and  I  read,  besides  the  name  and  usual  notice  of  barber  above 
the  door,  on  a  board  which  stuck  out  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  door  jamb,  '  Artist  in  Black  Eyes.'  On  our  return, 
after  the  service  was  concluded,  wo  passed  the  door  of  the 
Artist  in  Black  Eyes,  and,  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  mysterious 
announcement,  I  resolved  to  go  in.  Ajiologizing  for  my  intru- 
sion, I  explained  the  reason  to  the  pcrniiinicr.  I  said  I  hoped  he 
would  pardon  me,  and  have  the  kindness  to  inform  me  whether 
his  art  lay  in  so  painting  eyes  blackened  in  a  r<iir  as  to  give 
them  quite  a  natural  appearance  ?  Whether  he  thought  I  was 
ma'cing   provision  for   some  future   contingency   ou    my  own 
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account,  or  had  a  friend  who  stood  in  need  of  his  skill,  I  don't 
know — but  the  'artist'  was  very  civil,  informing  me,  with  an 
elegant  bow  and  a  handsome  flourish  of  his  razor  in  the  air, 
that  I  had  understood  his  sign  aright. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  mission  and  mission-house.  The 
service  I  went  to  perform  is  intended  for  the  '  Casuals,' 
as  they  are  called — those  floating  wrecks  of  London,  many 
of  whom  have  slept  on  Saturday  night  in  wards  appro- 
priated to  their  use  in  the  London  Unions,  or  Workhouses. 
As  wc  drove  up  to  the  archway  that  led  ofif  from  James 
Street,  wc  saw  at  once  we  had  reached  the  place.  One,  and 
another,  and  another  miserable-looking  creature  was  slowly, 
heartlessly  taking  their  way  down  the  lane  :  there  was  neither 
life  in  their  looks  nor  spring  in  their  walk ;  it  seemed  all  ono 
to  them  whether  they  lived  or  died ;  they  thought  fortune 
had  done  its  worst  with  them,  and  never  would  do  better. 

"  On  ascending  the  stair  we  turned  iato  a  large  room,  where 
a  lady  was  in  the  desk,  with  a  Bible  before  her,  addressing 
some  forty  women  ;  and  she  was  addressing  them  to  gocl 
purpose,  as  I  found  when  I  prevailed  on  her — for  she  had 
stopped  on  our  appearance — to  continue  Lcr  work.  At  this 
and  that  close-month  of  the  High  Street,  Lawn  Market,  and 
Cowgatc,  you  will  see  one  and  another  of  such  women  as  formed 
her  audience,  but  a  cowjrdjuiion  of  them  was  both  a  pitiful  and 
hideous  spectacle ;  and  as  I  looked  on  their  emaciated,  sallow, 
or  bloated  faces,  with  their  hopeless  or  furtive  expression,  and 
the  tattered  bits  of  threadbare  shawls  and  dirty  gowns  they 
wore,  I  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  they  bad  ever  been 
smiling  infants,  or  gay,  laughing,  happy,  light-hearted  girls.  It 
was  a  very  sad  sight ;  and  a  sad  thought  to  think  of  them  in 
the  light  either  of  this  world  or  the  next.  No  remedy  for  such 
a  case  as  they  presented  but  the  gospel.  What  would  a  ration- 
alist or  even  a  Broad  Churchman  do  in  such  a  place  ?  How 
utterly  powerless  his  preaching  to  such  a  company  ! 

"Leaving  the  women  to  Miss  Stewart's  instruction  and 
affectionate  appeals,  we  climbed  another  narrow  wooden  stair  ; 
and  the  close  foul  air  which  met  us  at  the  top  prepared  us  for 
the  scene — a  long  low-roofed  hall,  closely  seated  and  filled  to 
the  back  wall  with  four  hundred  male  Casuals.  On  a  platform 
raised  at  one  end  stood  Mr.  Hanbury,  and  on  each  side  of  him 
sat  the  workers  in  the  various  good  agencies  that  are  carried 
on  there.  When  Mr.  Hanbury  had  finished  reading  from  the 
Bible,  and  they  had  sung  a  hymn,  I  ascended  the  platform  to 
look  my  hearers  in  the  face,  a  thing  jt  was  impossible  to  do 
without  feelings  of  the  profoundest  pity  and  emotion.     What  a 
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change  frona  either  of  the  two  assemblies  I  bad  last  addressed, 
and  that  but  a  few  days  before  !  It  was  difficult  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  those  before  me  were  r  much  *  bone  of  my  bone,  and 
flesh  of  my  flesh,'  with  naturally  as  kind  hearts  and  good  heads, 
as  the  learned  and  accomplished  men  1  addressed  in  the  Middle 
Temple,  or  the  splendid  company  that  crowded  St.  James's  Hall. 

"  I  could  not  but  think,  as  I  stood  and  looked  on  these 
Casuals,  how  many  ruined  and  unhappy  homes,  broken-hearted 
fathers,  broken -hearted  mothers,  broken-hearted  brothers  and 
sisters,  how  many  sad  nights  and  days,  how  many  prayers  for 
prodigals,  and  weary  waitings  for  their  return,  those  before  me 
represented  ;  what  need  they  had  of  that  blessed  gospel  which 
proclaims  mercy  to  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  is  able  to  kindle 
hope  in  the  bosom  of  despair. 

"  I  have  been  in  madhouses,  but  don't  think  they  ofler  so  sad 
a  sight  as  this.  Yon  poor  maniac  who  sits  with  a  paper  crown 
on  his  head  and  a  peacock-feather  stuck  in  it,  imagining  him- 
self a  king — yon  dame  who  sweeps  by  you  with  pride  in  her 
step  and  vanity  in  her  looks,  imagining  herself  a  duchess,  is  not 
unhappy  ;  happier  perhaps  than  those  who  really  are  what  these 
fancy  themselves  to  be  !  But  here,  those  I  was  about  to  address 
feJt  the  iron  that  had  entered  their  soul :  they  kiww  their 
misery,  I  preached  long  years  ago  in  the  Edinburgh  jail  in  a 
chapel  of  a  semicircular  form,  with  the  pulpit  in  the  centre, 
and  the  congregation  placed  opposite,  in  ranges  of  large  cells, 
open  but  barred,  three  stories  of  them, — eight  or  nine  cells 
in  each  story,  where  the  prisoners  saw  no  one  but  the  preacher 
and  the  ten  or  dozen  companions  each  of  these  cells  contained. 
When  in  that  prison  chapel  I  rose  to  give  out  the  psalm  and 
look  my  con^'regation  in  the  face,  the  sight  of  these  rnflian- 
looking  men  and  women,  with  their  eyes  glaring  at  me  through 
the  bars,  like  those  of  wild  beasts  in  the  cages  of  a  menagerie, 
made  a  great  and  painful  impression  on  one  who  had  not  long 
before  left  the  healthy,  open,  honest  faces  of  my  country 
congregation.  But  (though  turned  to  a  bad  use)  there  was 
passion  and  power  in  the  look  of  these  reprobates, — that 
which,  with  God's  blessing,  if  got  bold  of  and  turned  in  a 
new  and  right  direction,  might  save  them.  But  my  audience 
last  Sunday — these  four  hundred  Casuals — lookud  as  if  the  very 
life  had  been  crushed  out  of  them  ;  and  that  for  me  to  make 
them  an  ofl'er  of  the  gospel  was  like  throwing  a  life-buoy,  not 
to  a  man  who  is  making  a  desjjcrate  struggle  for  life,  but  to 
one  who,  before  he  sinks  for  ever,  is  floating  for  a  little  in 
a  state  of  entire  insensibility. 

♦'  I  was  soon,  however,  relieved  of  this  depressing  feeling. 
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I  got  thoir  eyes  and  ears;  the  attenfion  of  all,  and  flic  miiui- 
fest  omotioiiH  of  some  i-lioerod  luu  up,  and  bfljiod  nie  un. 
Yet  the  sij,'ht  was  so  pitiful  iind  painful  that  it  subjected  my 
nervous  system  to  a  severe  strain  ;  thus  I  accounted  for  it  that 
I  felt  more  exhausted  all  throuf^h  the  following  hours  of  the 
day  than  I  would  have  done  though  I  had  preached  twice  or 
thrice  to  an  ordinary  congregation. 

"The  conclusion  of  the  service  was  followed  by  what  re- 
called the  kind  consideration  of  our  Lord  and  the  feast  on  the 
side  of  the  grassy  mountain.  He  would  not  send  away  the 
people  who  had  waited  on  Jlis  ministry  to  hunger  and  faint 
by  the  way.  Nor  do  the  kind  Christian  friends  of  the  Casuals. 
Hastily  leaving  the  platform,  I  pushed  my  way  through  those 
who  were  slowly  descending  the  stairs,  till  I  got  to  the  foot  of 
them.  There  I  found  one  of  the  agents  of  the  good  work  at 
his  post  of  duty.  To  each  Casual,  as  they  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs,  he  gave  half  a  loaf  of  bread.  Some  ])ut  't  into 
their  pockets ;  some  buttoned  their  tattered,  threadbare  coats 
over  it,  some  more  hungry  wretches  buried  thei)'  teeth  in  it  the 
instant  it  passed  into  their  hands. 

"  I  left  the  foot  of  the  stair  to  take  my  stand  outside  in  the 
court  where  I  might  have  a  talk  with  the  Casuals  as  they  turned 
into  the  lane  that  opened  on  James  Street.  They  were  all 
very  civil,  poor  fellows.  Among  them  all,  I  am  thankfid  to 
say,  I  found  but  one  Scotchman  (though  perhaps  the  greatest 
sinner  of  the  lot).  I  was  sorry  for  my  poor  countryman,  who 
was  a  man  apparently  sixty  years  of  age,  and,  whatever  he  may 
have  been,  had,  more  than  most  of  them,  a  (/o»C6'-like  look. 

"  Unpromising  as  this  field  of  labour  is,  I  was  glad  to  hear 
from  some  of  the  agents  of  the  Mission  that  now  and  again 
those  who  have  come  there,  driven  by  fell  hunger  for  the  bread 
that  perisheth,  have  found  the  bread  of  life.  These  good  men 
have  found  again  the  seed  they  cast  on  these  running  waters  ; — 
I  say  inniiiiiii  waters,  for  (made  up  as  it  is  of  the  wandering 
creatures  that  fill  the  casual  wards  of  the  unions)  there  is  not  a 
third  of  the  congregation  I  addressed  last  Sunday  who  will  be 
there  next  Sabbath  day.  Out  of  these  gutters  and  dust-heaps 
of  London,  gems  are  to  be  found  for  Jesus'  crown,  to  be  to 
them  also  a  crown  of  joy  and  rejoicing  on  that  day  when  Ho 
makes  up  His  jewels. 

"  Some  few  object  to  the  plan  as  inducing  these  poor  starve- 
lings to  come  to  hear  the  gospel  from  mere  worldly  motives ; 
— an  excuse  ready  enough  to  be  employed  by  those  who 
are  ashamed  to  own  their  selfishness  and  niggardliness.  I 
sought,    in   a  conference    with    two    of    the    agents,    to    see 
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whether  they  mif^ht  not,  by  giving  tho  loaf  first,  and  offering; 
any  tho  liliorty  of  going  away  who  did  not  choose  to  stay  til; 
the  religious  services  heguu,  give  no  ground  or  pretence  for 
this  objection.  I  told  them  how  anxious  Dr.  Chalmers  was  to 
separate  the  spiritual  from  the  secular,  lest  people  should  be 
tempted  to  sail  under  false  colours,  and  proteml,  for  the  sake  of 
food,  money,  or  clothing,  to  be  other  than  they  were — in  fact, 
to  become  hypocrites.  I  related  to  them  a  little  of  my  ex- 
perience in  the  Cowgate, — tho  story,  among  other  things,  of  the 
old  woman  who,  after  I  had  spoken  to  her  and  prayed  with 
her,  burst  out  into  an  eulogium  on  my  prayer,  ending  the  same 
with  this  plain  and  unmistakable  hint,  '  Eh,  sir,  there  was  a 
man  used  to  come  and  gie  me  a  bonny  prayer  just  like  yours, 
and  he  never  gaed  awa'  without  leavin'  me  a  shilling ! ' 

"  Tho  worthy  men  pronounced  any  other  arrangement  in  the 
circumstances  impossible,  and  quoted  the  case  of  our  Saviour, 
who  wrought  a  miracle  to  food  the  multitude  who  had  followed 
him  to  the  desert,  listening  to  His  words  of  life :  and  though 
I  was  more  anxious  than  they  seemed  to  be  to  keep  the 
spiritual  and  temporal — wherever  possible — apart,  I  furnished 
them  with  another  authority,  though  an  inferior  one,  in  the 
anecdote  related  of  William  Guthrie,  when  minister  of  Fcnwick. 
Like  some  other  Guthries,  he  was  fond  of  fishing.  One  day, 
in  a  lone  and  remote  part  of  his  parish,  he  found  a  man  plying 
the  craft  by  some  upland  stream.  He  proved  to  be  one  of 
Guthrie's  parishioners,  but  one  whom  the  minister  hud  never  seen 
at  church.  He  frankly  avowed  himself  to  be  one  who  was  not, 
as  thoy  say,  '  kirk-greody.'  To  induce  him  to  come,  Guthrie  pro- 
mised him  half-a-crown — a  big  sum  in  those  days — every  time 
he  came  to  the  house  of  God,  and  afterwards  to  the  mans:: 
to  ask  for  it.  Next  Sabbath  he  was  there,  and  came  duly  for 
his  half-crown, — the  following  two  Sabbaths  the  same,  but 
he  never  came  to  the  manse  afterwards.  God  blessed  the  word 
to  him,  and  he  became  an  eminent  Christian — taken  as  it  were, 
to  use  Paul's  words,  '  by  guile.' 

"  So  ended  this  remarkable  Sabbath.     May  the  fruit  of  it 
appear,  though  it  be  many  days  hence  !" 


I    i 


Rut  numerous  and  varied  as  were  the  audiences  Dr. 
Guthrie  addressed  in  church  and  out  of  it,  he  reached, 
through  means  of  the  Press,  a  multitude  more  nume- 
rous and  more  varied  still — many  of  whom  never  heard 
his  voice  or  saw  his  face. 
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lie  hod  pnsspfl  middle  life  considerably  ere  he  beonme 
an  author  of  religious  works.  It  is  told  of  u  certain 
powerful  preacher  that,  when  asked  why  he  did  not 
publish  his  discourses,  he  replied,  "  I  cannot  publish  my 
mnnnor  along  with  them."  No  doubt  this  consideration 
had  its  wci<i;ht  with  Dr.  Guthrie;  but  other  ditlicultio- 
stood  in  his  way. 

«'  BuKCTitN,  July  8th,  1848. 
"  Aliovo  any  kind  of  printinj?,  I  have  boon  averse  to  the  iclcii 
of  printing  modern — i  don't  say  wodi'vatc — sermons,  thinking 
that  for  sormon-coraposition  the  men  of  the  present  day  art 
not  fit  to  hold  the  candle  to  the  mmters  of  tho  seventeenth 
century.  I  resisted,  and  intended  to  continue  resisting,  al' 
proposals  of  the  kind,  till,  laid  aside  from  anything  Hke  full 
pulpit  service,  I  was  led  to  think  whether  it  might  not  serve 
some  good  purpose  wer"  I  to  address  God's  people  and  sinners 
through  the  press.  Tl  3n,  secondly,  though  vastly  inferior  to 
others  in  solidity  and  divinity,  I  knew  that,  owing  to  their 
peculiar  character  and  stylo,  my  sermons  had,  for  youth, 
servants,  and  plain  people  some  attractions.  I  thought,  and 
had  reason  to  believe,  that  they  would  read  me  when  they 
would  not  read  others  far  bettor  worthy  of  it ;  and  so,  on  a 
second  consideration  of  the  matter,  I  considered  it  my  duty 
to  try  and  serve  my  Master's  cause  with  my  pen.  I  contem- 
plated the  probability  of  any  poor  service  of  mine  henceforth 
being  chiefly  in  that  way.  Now,  I  am  so  much  better  that  I 
expect,  God  willing,  by-and-by,  to  be  able  again  for  something 
like  a  fair  measure  of  labour. 

)tc  i|C  *  i|c  4l 

"  May  the  Lord  richly  bless  you,  my  dear  friend,  and  do 
more  than  that — fnltil  His  promise  to  you  He  gave  to  Abraham, 
bless  you  and  make  you  a  blessing. 

"  With  sincere  esteem, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 

"  Thomas  Guthrie." 
John  Garment,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

It  was  not  in  reality  till  18.55  that  his  first  volume 
appeared.  Considering  the  reputation  in  which  he  was 
held  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and,  further,  that  his  Pleas 
for  Ragged  Schools,  published  in    181:7  and    1849,  had 
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proved  how  uttractivcly  ho  could  writes  it  is  runiarkiiblt' 
that  he  had  been  for  twcnty-fivo  years  an  ordained 
minister  ere  his  lirst  volume  of  .sermons  was  given  to  tlif 
world.* 

"  F;i>inmh  Rfiii,  Ai)riri1ii<l,  1S').5. 
"  In  aflflition  to  full  hands  with  onliuury  work,  I  am  in  the 
Press ;  and  what  with  writing  out  from  a  hhillnnil  MS.  all  full 
ot  corrections  and  transpositions  .  id  intoiliucations  (so  that 
aftor  some  weeks  it  looks  like  a  roll  of  papyrus  dug  out  ot 
some  Egyptian  iomb),  and  what  with  correcting,'  the  proois 
twice  over,  I  have  boon  kept  so  hard  iit  work  that  I  did  not 
attempt  for  a  fortnight  to  answer  a  letter,  unless  it  was  as 
clamorous  as  an  'Irish  beggar.'  "     {To  Minx  M.  E.  Ldchluirt.) 

It  is  notorious  that  booksellers  find  volumes  of  sermons 
slow  to  move  from  their  shelves;  but  Dr.  CJuthrie's  first 
book,  *'  The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel,"  at  onee  beeume  popular, 
and  is  now  (1875)  in  its  fortieth  thousand. 

No  wonder  that  he  was  stimulat(-d  by  its  success. 
In  a  letter  to  Provost  Guthrie,  12th  February,  1850, 
he  says :  —  "I  am  encouraged  to  launch  my  bark 
again,  and  indeed,  if  spared,  will,  for  three  reasons. 
First :  Good  may  thus  be  done  to  many  whom,  the  living 
voice  does  not  reach  ;  and  good  done  when  the  living 
voice  is  silent  in  the  grave.  Second  :  This  mode  of  doing 
my  Master's  work  and  my  duty  to  the  Church  suits  my 
age  better  than  galloping  about  to  meetings  and  scenes 
ot'  excitement  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
Third ;  The  money  it  brings  in  suits  my  family  and 
circumstances." 

His  next  work,  "  The  City ;  its  Sins  and  Sorrows," 
appeared  in  1857,  and,  after  having  a  large  circulation, 
was  handM   over  by  him  to   the  Scottish    Temperance 

*  Before  this  time,  in  addition  to  the  two  Ragged  School  Pleas,  Dr. 
Guthrie  had  published  nothing  except  iv  short  iMonioir  prefixed  to  Sermons 
by  the  Rev.  It.  Coutts  (1847);  "Christ  and  Christ  crucified,"  a  sermon 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  W.  JM.  Gunn,  LL.D.  (18.51) ;  a  prefatory 
memoir  to  a  new  edition  of  llorridge's  "  Christian  Wurld  Unmasked" 
(18.J2) ;  and  a  sermon  on  "The  War  in  some  of  its  social,  political,  and 
religious  aspects  "  (1864.) 
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Loupuc,  to  be  iflsuod  in  a  cheaper  form,  to  which  ho 
wus  urged  by  the  considerution  thut  in  this  wiiy  its 
itifliH  nco  to  stem  the  tide  of  drunkenness  and  irreligion 
would  bo  widely  inereiised.  As  issued  by  the  League,  its 
circulation  has  run  up  to  fifty  thousand  copies. 

His  third  volume,  "Christ,  and  the  Inheritance  of  the 
Saints,"  was  published  in  1858  ;  it  is  to  it  he  rcl'ors  in  the 
Collowing  iotter  to  M is.  G uthrio  ;— 

"niiECHix,  Novemher  lO/Zi,  1858. 

•'  I  don't  oxpoct  that  I  will  over  get  so  much  for  auy  future 
publications  as  for  the  past.  The  public  get  tired  of  any  one 
man,  and  crave  variety.  Supposing  even  thr,t  he  can  keep  up 
to  his  tirst  ctfort,  any  succeeding  ones  don't  have  the  charm  of 
novelty.  Even  Chalmers  never  had  a  sale  for  any  of  his  dis- 
courses equal  to  his  tirst  volume. 

"  There  was  a  reason,  on  tho  other  hand,  for  publishing  the 
volume  now  in  the  press,  in  this — that  I  have  at  this  moment  a 
position,  in  England  especially,  which  will  help  the  sale  of  it, 
auil  out  of  which  I  may  be  jostled  in  a  year  or  two  by  the 
appearance  of  new  men ; — and  as  some  addition  to  our 
former  means  and  provision  for  the  family  was  of  im- 
portance, tho  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost.  I  hope  that 
the  Hlacks  have  not  printed  too  many.  If  in  tho  course  of 
time  they  should  sell  these  10,000,  wo  would  thereby  add  to  our 
caiiitiii,  and,  considering  tho  way  ministers  are  paid,  something 
was  to  be  risked  lor  that.  If  there  were  no  objects  to  be  looked 
at  but  those  belonging  to  a  world  with  which  we  shall  all  soon 
be  done,  there  were  reasons  for  publishing,  though  they  should 
add  nothing  to,  but  rather  diminish,  my  fame.  I  have  got 
enough  of  that,  and  hold  it  cheaper  than  some  would  suppose. 
I  prefer  the  fruits  of  it,  if  they  are  to  be  got  in  sotHiring  a 
decent  provision  for  you  and  the  children,  and  helping  my 
friends  if  they  need  it.  Anyway,  I  hope  that  tho  forthcoming 
book  will  be  blessed  to  the  honour  of  Christ,  who  forms  its 
principal  theme,  and  that  He  will  use  for  his  glory  and  the 
good  of  souls  what  I  desire  to  lay  at  his  feet  as  an  offering." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  that  book  he  wrote  to 
his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Welsh,  on  December  7th, 
telling  him  of  favourable  criticisms  which  had  appeared 
in  some  of  the  leading  journals,  and  added— 
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"I  ntn  thuTikfiil  thiit,  in  the  juilu'iiiciit  nt'flicMo  {jurfics,  T  Inivo 
not  f;illon  bolow  my  'Kzckitl.'  I  don't  wiiiil  to  •,'<)  out  lilus  iin 
old  candlu, — and  will  stop  ho  hood  uh  I  hco  iiny  niiirkod  Hij,'n  ol 
that.  It  hiis  a  bad  BinoU,  and  ouu  would  ratlior  clap  on  an 
oxtiii^'iiishor  I 

"  Tho  sale  has  hoon  already  prroat, — ahnut  H. ()()().  In  all 
this,  I  have  ^'nuit  causo  to  bf  thiinlvt'iil.  I  i:o)i('  tliisc  VdlimuiM 
will  li(!  hlosscd  to  do  mon  f,'ood,  and  rodoiind  to  tlir  j,'l(uy  of 
our  Divine  Muster.  That  tirst ; — and  next,  tiny  will  help  to 
render  iinnocosHary  any  appeal  to  tho  public  ior  my  taniily  when 
I  am  dead  and  gouo." 

Two  otlior  volumes  nppoarofl  before  lii's  retirement  from 
tho  active  work  of  the  ministry — "  Tlic  Way  to  Lifo" 
uTul     "  Speaking     to     tho    Heart," — both    published     in 

G«)d  was  phrased  to  give  Dr.  Outluie  abundant  assur- 
ance that  his  writings  were  a  sourco  of  blessing  to  souls 
hoth  at  home  and  far  away.  Dating  from  a  distant 
military  station  where  he  was  on  duty,  a  non-com- 
mis.sioned  oilicer  wrote  )iim  in  ISlM; — "About  eighteen 
niontliM  ago  a  friend  directed  mo  to  where  I  would  find 
your  '  Gospel  in  Ezekiel.'  I  may  say,  any  hope  I  have 
of  (dernal  hapjnness  (and  I  trust  my  ho])c  is  well  founded) 
is  derived  under  God  from  it.  Although  I  have  never 
luid  the  pleasure  of  .^•.eing  or  hearing  you,  I  can  scarcely 
restrain  a  strong  feeling  of  looking  upon  you  in  the  light 
of  'u  father  in  the  gosp'el.'  " 

"  In  tho  summer  of  1H05,"  writes  the  Rev.  A.  G.  MacGilli- 
vray,  "1  passed  a  tortnifjlit  in  Paris,  at  a  boarding-house  in 
the  Hue  de  Castiglione.   There  sat  beside  me  at  dinner,  day  after 

♦  In  April,  IS.W,  thorp  apponrod  "Tho  Stroot  Hroaohor,  l.cing  the 
AiiiobioffiMphy  of  Kolicrt  Fluckhiirt,   eililtJ   by  ThomiiH  (jiilhrif,  D.D." 

iA  iiiul  (J.  lihck.)  In  tli(;  iiuaimir  prclixed  to  this  reniiirkahif!  nnrnitive, 
)r.  Ciiithric  writos  : — "  Robert  b'lncktiiirt  hint  been  ii  grout  sinnor,  mid  lie, 
who  in  olhir  days  hiul  chaiiu;id  the  t>ittiront  porsocutor  of  tho  Church 
intii  its  nublost  proaihor,  ciiantioa  hun  into  a  frnat  Hrtiiit.  This  brave 
old  soMioi  united  tlie  nuist  aidoiit  (iiotj  and  uiitiriiiu:  zoal  to  indomitable 
oouagi',  and  had  no  ideii  ot  tlinchiiii;,  wliolbci  ho  was  callod  to  fight  the 
Fionoh  at  I'nrt  Louis  or,  Un  Christ  and  God's  truth,  face  ribald  crowds 
in  the  iligh  Street  of  Edinburgh." 
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(lay,  a  most  intcllif^oiit  and  ^'I'liinl  old  Kii^'Iish  sqiiiro.  FTo 
talked  to  iiHi  a  f^ood  dual  alioiit  Scullutid,  and  in  tlio  liiHt  ovon- 
iiif^  of  our  ac(juaiMtan(!o  askoi'  mo,  '  Do  you  know  anything 
about  a  Dr.  Ciutlirio  or  Gut-ry,  who  livoH  in  Kdinltur<,'lr(''  1 
answrrctl,  '  I  know  a  Dr.  (iiithrio,  a  Uiinister  in  Kdinl»ur^L.' 
'A  niinistor  ? — ab,  a  cb'rj^'yinan.  Ih  bu  a  f^'ood  prcadior  Z' 
'A  inoHt  adniirabloonol  In  Scotland  wo  all  k!\ow  Dr.  (Iiitlirio. 
'  Ah,'  ho  said,  '  tbat'H  tho  man.  ilow  I  should  iiko  to  know 
him !  I  novor  travol  without  having'  a  vohmn'  of  \n\  (hithrio's 
lo  road  in  tho  carriaj^'o.  Why,  sir,  Dr.  (iuihiio  is  tho  only  man 
I  ovor  hoard  of  who  has  writton  sonauus  which  ouo  can  road 
pleasantly  in  a  railway  carria;^'o.' 

"  When  wo  parted  ht)  shook  my  hand  lioartily,  sayiiif^,  '  1)0 
you  expect  to  soo  Dr.  (ruthrio  shortly  '?'  1  told  him  that  I  did. 
'(live  him  my  all'ectionato  j,'ood  wishes,  and  say  that  1  pray 
God  to  bless  him  for  making,'  the  ^Mand  old  f^osjiel  as  simple  and 
as  fresh  to  mo  at  tho  a^'e  of  tlucoscoro  and  ten  as  it  was  when 
I  lirst  listonod  to  it  as  a  (diild  at  my  mother's  kneo.' 

"  Somo  weeks  thereafter  I  was  in  Edinhurf,'h,  and  dinod  at 
Dr.  C'andlish's,  where  I  uk  t  Dr.  Guthrie.  Shortly  after  dinner 
Dr.  Guthrio  rose  from  talili',  and  chatted  with  a  friend  at  tho 
fireside.  1  then  told  the  story— to  Dr.  Candlish's  j^Mvat  delight, 
and,  when  almost  done,  ho  called  out,  '  Guthrie,  hero's  some- 
thin}^  lor  you  I  Hear  this  story  of  .Mac(iilli\ray's.'  Dr.  Guthrio 
turned  round  good-humouredly.  lie  lauj,'hod  heartily  at  his 
bein<^  doscrihod  as  *  tho  only  man  who  had  ever  writton  ser- 
mons which  could  bo  road  with  pleasure  in  a  railway  carriage.' 
hut  when  1  gave  him  tho  old  gentleman's  parting  message  ho 
did  not  utter  a  word,  hut  looked  kindly  at  mo  with  au  expres- 
sion of  solemn  thankfulness  on  his  face." 


It  was  with  a  like  ferlin<:f  of  gratitude  to  God  that 
Dr.  Guthrie  heard  ot  tlie  favour  his  writings  enjoyed  in 
the  English-speaking  Colonies — of  their  cireulation  in 
the  New  World,*  whore  many  of  them  are  as  well 
known  as  in  the  Old;  of  portions  tianslated  into  tiio 
tongues  of  Holland  and  of  France  ;  and  it  cheered  him,  as 
life  advanced,  tu  know  of  the  ever- widening  circle  which, 

*  "1  owe  more  to  the  ■writin<fs  ot  your  iatlier,"  was  the  remnrk  to 
us  liitfly  of  the  hotiourod  ovioii^elist,  Mr.  I).  L.  Moody,  "than  to  tl.oso 
of  uiiy  othei  nmii.  1  exjicctid  to  seu  him  when  iieross  here  in  1808. 
1  WU8  so  diHuppoiuted — he  wus  bick — and  now  that,  1  have  couie  agum,  ho 
is  gone,"  • 
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through  his  printofl  works,  was  hrouf^ht  within  the  influ- 
ence of  his  ministry. 

I[erc  is  one  incident  from  raiiny  in  his  own  expo- 
rionco— 

•'  Tkn/anck,  Ar>rH  \th,  1868. 

"Mrs.  Onthrio  ami  I  dovotod  yoHtordiiy  to  tbo  Laiul's  End 
The  diiy  wivH  brilliaut,  and  (but  tbiit  tbo  air  was  sLarpor)  the 
bluo  Hoa  and  trangparont  eky  and  bri^^'bt  BuuHbino  almust  made 
us  fancy  that  wo  wore  sojourning,  as  tbroo  years  ago,  on  the 
shores  of  tho  Mediterranean. 

'•  But  before  stirtiug  I  saw  a  grander  spectacle  than  Nature  ai 
hor  loveliest  can  present — a  Christian  whose  soul  was  '  dwell 
ing  at  case  '  in  most  trying  circumstances. 

"  I  was  told  that  close  to  our  lodgings  there  was  a  man  near  t(j 
tho  gates  of  death,  or  rather  of  glory,  who  felt  a  strong  desire  to 
see  mo.  Ho  had  read  my  books  ;  and  when  bo  lacara  that  I  was 
hero,  ho  thought  that  his  wish  might  bo  gratified  bcl'o'o  ho  died. 

"  In  his  room  I  found  his  mother  and  a  sweet  young  wife  oi 
somo  twenty  years  old ;  ho  himself  was  sitting  pillowed  in  a 
chair,  a  picture  of  '  decline.' — tho  bright  red  and  white,  tho 
largo  lustrous  eyes,  and  the  emaciated  fuco  and  hands.  He 
could  speak  only  in  tho  lowest  whisper,  but  ho  received  mo 
with  a  heavenly  smile  of  most  perfect  peace.  Never  have  I 
seen  a  more  beautiful  example  of  tho  words,  '  Thou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace  whoso  mind  is  stayed  on  thee.  It  was 
a  grand  sermon  on  that  text — more  eloquent  and  touching  than 
any  sermon  I  "     {To  Re\\  W.  ^Yehh.) 

Dr.  Lowe,  now  Superintendent  of  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  Mission,  writes  us — 

"  During  a  considerable  portion  of  my  missionary  life  in 
India,  when,  each  Thursday,  our  Catechists  and  Evangelists 
came!  to  the  Homo  Station  (Ntyoor)  to  give  in  their 
W'jckly  reports,  I  adopted  the  plan  of  spending  an  hour  in 
the  forenoon  helping  them  to  prepare  a  discourse  for  the 
following  Sabbath.  On  one  occasion,  having  been  too  much 
engaged  to  prepare  a  sketch  of  a  sermon  for  them  myself,  I 
gave  them  tho  divisions,  the  subdivisions,  and  several  of 
the  graphic  illustrations  of  one  of  your  father's  sermons. 
His  imaginative  style  struck  a  chord  of  sympathy  in  the 
Oriental  mind,  and  the  sermon,  preached  to  somewhere  about 
sixty  congregations  on  the  following  Sabbath,  produced  quite 
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a  sensation.  A  few  days  after,  several  of  the  educated  natives 
camo  and  asked  me  to  read  the  Doctor's  dermons  to  them  in 
English  on  tho  Sabbath  evenings.  I  gladly  consented  to  do  so, 
and  they  were  so  much  impressed  with  them  that  they  urged 
me  to  [iropare  one  regularly  for  the  .igents  when  they  met  on 
report-day,  so  that  they  might  use  them  on  the  Sabbath.  I  did 
so  ;  the  substance  of  the  sermon  being  translated  by  me  into 
Tamil,  and  written  out  legibly  on  the  black  board;  the  agents 
then  copied  it  for  themselves  on  1  leir  oleys  or  palmyra  leaves, 
and  it  was  made  the  subject  of  exposition  and  prayer  for  tho 
remainder  of  the  hour,  while  they  worked  it  out  thereafter, 
in  their  own  way,  in  their  Sabbath  ministrations  to  their 
respective  congregations.  Thus,  for  many  months,  almost 
every  Lord's  day,  one  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  sermons,  adapted,  so  to 
speak,  for  an  Indian  audience,  was  preached  in  the  congrega- 
tions throughout  the  Neyoor  district,  and  they  were  much 
blessed  to  the  people.  Several  of  the  sketches,  clothed  Avith  tho 
Doctor's  own  ■vivid  conceptions,  were  translated  and  published 
from  time  to  time  in  our  monthly  ChmtUtn  Messeni/er. 

"  I  remember  telling  the  Doctor  about  the  native  agents 
thus  using  his  sermons ;  and  I  can  never  forget  how,  his  face 
beaming  with  joy,  he  raised  his  hands  and  said,  '  My  dear 
sir,  I  thank  God  for  such  tidings.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  in  some 
measure  I  have  helped  to  tell  the  sons  and  daughters  of  India 
tjuc  story  of  the  cross.'  'The  Gospel  in  Ezokiel,'  '  The  Way  to 
Life,'  and  '  Speaking  to  the  Heart,'  "  adds  Dr.  Lowe,  "  are 
books  more  used  perhaps  than  any  others  by  Christian  laymen 
in  conducting  religious  services  in  those  parts  of  India  where 
the  regular  ministrations  of  clergymen  are  not  available." 


In  1862  Dr.  Guthrie  was  unanimously  elected,  in 
succession  to  Dr.  Ciindlish,  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly — the  highest  honour  which  the  Free  Church 
has  to  bestow  on  any  of  her  ministers.  To  his  son 
Alexander,  then  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Liverpool, 
he  humorously  writes  of  the  externals  of  his  anticipiitcd 
office  :— 

"Edinburgh,  ^pril,  1864. 

"  We  have  begun  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Assembly. 

I  have  to  stand  in  old  court-dress  on  the  Thursday  evening,  at 

what  they  call  a  '  Reception.'    Shorts,  buckles,  shoes,  cocked  hat, 

and  the  whole  old-fashioned  dress  .ire  ordered  ;  and  I  say  I  am 
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to  make  a  fool  of  myself  to  please  my  friends.  I  wanted  to  be 
rid  of  all  these  paraphernalia,  but  nobody  would  let  me  ;  Lord 
Dalhousie,  by  way  of  fan,  threatening  he  would  move  I  should 
not  bo  elected,  unless  I  would  consent  to  conform  to  ancient 
customs !  Your  mother  and  I  will  have  to  shake  hands  with 
some  fifteen  hundred  people  at  the  door.     Pity  our  hands,  if 

they  all  shake  with  the  vehemence  of the  deacon  !     Then, 

we  will  have  to  breakfast  about  1,500  people,  200  each  morning. 
"  We  were  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  of  your  promotion,  and 
that  you  had  begun  to  climb  the  ladder.  Seek  by  daily  and 
earnest  prayer  that  you  may  be  one  of  Christ's  true  and  loving 
followers,  and,  like  our  blessed  Saviour,  may  grow  in  wisdom  as 
in  stature.     May  the  Lord,  my  dear  boy,  keep  and  bless  you! 

♦•  Your  affectionnte  father, 

'•TuoMAS  Guthrie." 


P         i 


The  honour  of  presiding  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Free  Church  during  the  ten  days 
of  its  Session  involves  an  opening  address,  the  return- 
ing of  thanks  as  the  Church's  mouthpiece  to  deputies 
from  sister  and  foreign  Churches,  and  likewise  a  second 
address  at  the  close  of  the  General  Assembly's  pro- 
ceedings. Dr.  Guthrie  embraced  the  opportunity  this 
last  duty  afforded  him  of  dwlivering  his  views  on  a 
subject  which  had  long  appeared  to  him  one  of  primary 
importance — viz.,  the  necessity  of  a  more  adequate 
support  for  the  Christian  ministry. 

"  I  have  had  this  subject,"  he  said,  "  long  in  my  head, 
and  long  on  my  heart."  Speaking  in  1846,  he  said,  "I 
pressed  this  subject  upon  Dr.  Chalmers  ; "  and,  in  a  letter 
ten  years  thereafter  to  Dr.  Candlish,  he  thus  expressed 
himself — 


'II 


"  Edinburgh,  October  23rrf,  1866. 
"I  wish  to  see  year  talents  and  influence  directed  to  a 
subject  which  stands  much  in  need  of  them.  It  is,  that  unless 
we  get  our  ministers  secured  of  a  better  and  more  suitable 
provision  than  they  at  present  enjoy,  the  elTect  will  be  disas- 
trous in  the  end ;  and,  unless  you  put  your  shoulder  to  that 
wheel,  I  cherish  no  hope  of  our  gettinf^  forward.  I  have  been 
grievol  although  not  surprised  to  see  the  disinclination,  even  of 
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religious   parents  in   the   more   respectable   ranks   of  life,  to 
educate  children,  who  give  signs  of  grace,  for  the  ministry." 

The  more  he  became  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
matters  in  other  Churches,  the  more  he  felt  that  this  was  a 
subject  which  all  of  them  had  need  to  faie.  This  convic- 
tion was  painfully  impressed  on  his  mind  by  an  incident 
that  occurred  to  him  when  in  London  in  1848  : — 

"  On  arriving  at  Mr.  Nisbet's,  the  well-known  publisher's,  in 
Berners  Street,  a  private  carriage  was  leaving  his  door,  from 
which  I  saw  a  large  bundle  given  out.  On  passing  this  bundle, 
which  lay  in  the  lobby,  Mr.  Nisbet  touched  it  with  his  foot, 
saying,  '  You'll  not  guess  what  that  is  ?  That  contains 
cast-oti'  clothes  for  the  families  of  poor  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  I  receive  and  distribute  a  large  quantity 
of  them  every  year,  and  they  are  most  thankfully  received.'  I 
stood  amazed  at  this  ;  that  men  of  education  and  accoii.plish- 
ments,  of  refinement  and  piety,  who  were  devoting  their  strength 
and  talents  to  the  cause  of  our  Redeemer,  should  be  placed  in 
ouch  humiliating  circumstances.  It  was  a  shame ;  but  the 
shame  did  not  belong  to  them.  I  could  not  have  been  more 
grieved,  but  I  should  have  been  less  astonished,  had  I  known 
then,  as  I  do  now,  the  utterly  inadequate  provision  made  for 
many  of  the  ministers  of  that  Church.  At  this  moment,  out  of 
5,000  curates,  most  of  whom  have  the  feelings,  and  have  re- 
ceived the  education,  and  are  expected  to  make  the  appearance, 
of  gentlemen,  many  do  not  receive  so  much  as  the  salary  of  a 
junior  clerk,  or  the  wages  of  a  pkillod  artisan  I  " 

The  warning  and  appeal  which  he  addressed  to  his  own 
Church  from  the  Moderator's  chair  in  1802  was  unusually 
telling  and  impressive  ;  and  we  are  induced  to  give 
longer  extracts  from  it  than  we  should  otherwise  have 
done,  from  the  circumstance  that,  on  his  death-bod,  eleven 
years  thereafter.  Dr.  Guthrie  not  only  referred  to  the 
subject,  but  expressed  an  anxious  desire,  if  God  should 
spare  him,  to  pi  ess  this  whole  matter  once  more  on  the 
Christian  people  of  the  land: — 

'•  Fathers  and  Brethren, — I  intend  to  speak  out  my 
thoughts  fully  and  frankly  on  this  matter.     My  ministry 
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is  well  nigh  nm  ;  the  voyage  of  life  draws  to  its  close  ; 
I  seem  to  see  the  lights  and  hear  the  voices  on  the  shore  ; 
grey  hairs,  the  long  shadows,  and  the  fast-thinning  band 
of  compatriots  are  voices  in  my  ears  saying,  '  Work 
while  it  is  called  to-day ' — '  Speak  while  it  is  called  to- 
day*— *  The  night  oometh  when  no  man  can  work,  and 
thy  tongue  shall  be  silent  in  the  dust.'  Standing  as  I  do 
here,  not  far  remote  in  the  course  of  nature  from  the 
verge  of  another  world,  I  fee?  myself  above  suspicion  ot 
personal  or  selfish  motives. 

"  The  calamity  which  I  stand  in  dread  of, — next  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Divine  blessing,  the  greatest  a 
Church  can  suffer, — is  that  the  rising  talent  and  genius 
and  energy  of  our  country  may  leave  the  ministry  ol 
the  gospel  for  other  professions.  Under  God,  there  are 
three  grand  powers  now  moving  the  world — the  Press, 
the  Platform,  and  the  Pulpit,  I  have  no  jealousy  of  the 
press  and  platform ;  but  if  they  are  allowed  to  monopo- 
lize the  talent  and  genius  of  our  country,  it  will  be  bad 
for  the  country,  bad  for  them,  bad  for  the  Church  of 
Christ ; — a  fatal  day  when  our  pulpits  aro  proverbiid  for 
dulness,  our  Sabbaths  are  a  weariness,  and  the  highest  oi 
all  professions  has  the  smallest  of  men  to  fill  it. 

"  *  A  scandalous  maintenance,'  Matthew  Henry  says, 
*  makes  a  scandalous  ministry ; '  and  if  so,  I'll  give  you 
another  sentence  which,  though  my  own,  is  as  pregnant 
with  truth  as  Matthew  Ilem'y's  :  *  The  poverty  of  the 
manse  will  develop  itself  in  the  poverty  of  the  pulpit.' 
Genteel  poverty  ! — may  you  never  know  it ! — genteel 
poverty,  to  which  some  doom  themselves,  but  to  which 
ministers  are  doomed,  is  the  greatest  evil  under  the  sun. 
Give  me  liberty  to  wear  a  frie/e  coat,  and  I  will  thank  no 
man  for  a  black  one  ;  give  me  liberty  to  rear  niy  sons  to 
be  labourers,  and  my  daughters  to  be  domestic  servants, 
and  the  manse  may  enjoy  the  same  cheerful  contentment 
that  sheds  its  sunlight  on  many  a  pious  and  lowly  homf^ 
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But  to  place  a  man  in  circumstances  where  he  is  expected 
to  be  generous  and  hospitable,  to  have  a  hand  as  open  as 
his  heart  is  to  the  poor,  to  give  his  family  a  liberal  edu  - 
cation,  to  bring  them  up  according  to  what  they  call 
genteel  life — to  place  a  man  in  these  circumstance,  and 
deny  him  the  means  of  doing  so,  is,  but  for  the  hope  ol  ■ 
Heaven,  to  embitter  existence. 

"  An  honest  weaver  in  my  native  town  whose  minister 
was  a  highly  esteemed  '  Old  Light,'  and,  what  is  more,  a 
true  light,  was  clear  for  keeping  the  minister's  stipend 
down  at  the  lowest  figure ;  and  he  alleged  in  proof  of  the 
advantage  of  a  poor  stipend  that  the  Church  never  haa 
better,  nor  so  good  ministers  as  in  those  days  when  they 
wandered  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  and  in  dens  ana 
caves  of  the  earth.  If  any  sympathize  with  the  weaver, 
I  answer  that  I  have  an  insuperable  objection  to  'dens 
and  caves,' — they  create  damp ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the 
habiliments,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  take  up  that 
question  when  our  people  are  prepared  to  walk  Princes 
Street  with  Dr.  Candlish  and  me,  not  in  this  antique 
dress  (that  of  the  Moderator),  but  in  the  more  primitive 
and  antiquated  fashion  of  goat-skins  with  the  horns  on! 
So  I  dispose  of  all  such  wretched  evasions. 

"  I  would  not  hold  out  any  lure  to  avarice ;  I  would 
tempt  no  man  to  enter  the  Church  by  the  hope  of 
wealth  ;  but  I  wish  no  man  to  be  deterred  from  it  by 
the  certainty  of  poverty.  That  stands  as  a  barrier  at 
this  moment — I  don't  say  between  the  Church  and  the 
higher  classes,  but  between  the  Church  and  the  middle 
classes  of  society.  I  want  to  remove  that  barrier.  How 
many  noble,  generous,  large-hearted,  Christ-loving  elders 
have  we  in  our  Church  !  Yet  I  wish  to  know  how  many 
of  these  gentlemen  (engaged  in  Glasgow  in  commerce,  or 
in  Edinburgh  in  the  honourable  pursuits  of  the  law)  are 
at  this  moment  training  their  sons  for  the  ministry  ? 
Thoy  give  us  their  silver — I  want  their  sons.     And  why 
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do  I  want  their  sons,  but  that  the  pulpits  of  the  Free 
Church  may  be  filled  with  a  fair  representation  of  the 
position  as  well  as  the  piety  of  the  Free  Church  ?  No 
man  will  suspect  me  of  undervaluing  the  humbler  classes 
of  the  people.  If  I  have  lived  for  one  thing  more  than 
another,  it  has  been  to  save  and  raise  the  very  poorest  of 
the  poor.  I  believe  tl  <^.  humbler  classes  of  the  people,  in 
their  political  and  religious  views,  to  be  sounder,  take 
them  all  and  all,  than  any  other  class.  Nevertheless,  I 
tell  you  plainly  that  to  me  it  seems  most  importunt  and 
desirable  that  there  should  be  at  least  a  fair  number  of 
what  we  call  well-born  and  well-bred  men  in  the  ministry, 
to  give  it  a  tone  removed  from  all  vulgarity ;  or  that 
thing  still  more  offensive,  called  vulgar  gentility.  And 
let  me  say  for  the  upper  classes  in  our  Church,  that  the 
humbler  have  no  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  betray  their 
interests.  The  men  that  went  out  to  the  hill-side  in  the 
days  of  the  Covenant,  and  preached  in  the  face  of  Claver- 
house's  dragoons,  were  many,  if  not  most  of  them,  what 
they  call  well-born  men.  The  Erskines  and  Moncrieft's, 
the  first  leaders  of  the  Secession,  were  also  men  of  family 
and  position;  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  while 
before  the  Disruption  there  were  three  clergymen  in  the 
Established  Church  who  were  the  sons  of  baronets,  in 
1843  they  went  out  with  us  to  a  man.  What  I  desire  is, 
to  see  all  classes  in  our  pulpit — the  piety  and  genius  and 
talent  of  every  class. 

'*  One  thing  I  would  venture  to  suggest.  The  evil  of 
small  stipends  throughout  the  Church  will  take  years  tc 
mend.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  this,  why  those 
congregations  which  have  numbers  and  wealth  enough  to 
provide  their  minister  with  such  an  income  as  his  position 
requires,  and  his  talents  entitle  him  to,  don't  do  it  ? 
Why  should  talent  and  genius  not  insure  the  same 
measure  of  competency  in  the  Church  that  they  do  in 
jvery  other  profession  ?    Will  any  man  tell  me  why  one 
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who  brings  the  richest  gifts  and  the  richest  graces  to  the 
highest  office  should  be  the  only  man  so  inadequately 
remunerated  that,  when  his  coffin  is  paid,  the  family  have 
nothing  left,  and  an  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  public  ?  I  admire  the  generosity  that 
answers  the  appeal,  but  I  would  admire  more  the  justice 
that  rendered  it  unnecessary.  I  see  that  an  elder  in 
Glasgow  has  proposed  that  there  should  be  some  three  or 
four  Free  Church  livings  in  Edinburgh,  some  three  or 
four  Free  Church  livings  in  Glasgow  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Church,  up  to  the  mark  of  £1,000.  I  am 
not  astonished  at  the  proposal.  It  is  every  way  wise.  I 
can  lay  my  hands  on  men  in  tLe  Church  who,  if  they  had 
gone  to  the  Bar,  would  have  risen  to  the  top  of  it,  and 
not  £1,000,  but  £5,000  a  year  would  have  been  their 
income ;  and  here  (laying  hia  hand  on  Dr.  Candlish)  is 

the  man  I 

»  »  »  »  *  « 

"  Did  our  youth,  some  years  ago,  leave  titles,  estates, 
luxurious  mansions,  kind  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  brothers, 
and  blooming  brides,  to  throw  themselves  on  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  face  frost  and  famine,  pestilence  and 
the  iron  shower  of  death,  before  the  walls  of  Sebastopol  ? 
And  shall  piety  blush  before  patriotism  ?  Shall  Jesus 
Christ  call  in  vain  for  less  costly  sacrifices?  I  trust, 
fathers  and  brethren,  that  the  words  I  have  uttered  will 
teach  our  people  what  is  due  to  them  who  watch  for  their 
souls ;  and,  while  stirring  up  pious  parents  to  give  their 
children  to  the  Church,  will  induce  the  children  of  grace 
and  genius  and  talent  to  give  themselves  to  the  ministry. 

"  Let  me  speak  to  them  of  my  Master.  I  have  served 
Him  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  my  head  has  become 
grey  in  His  service ;  but  I  can  say,  even  when  I  saw  how 
much  richer  I  might  have  become  in  other  professions, 
and  when  I  felt  the  greatest  hardships  of  my  own,  I 
never  regretted  my  choice.     I  have  been  a  poor  servant ; 
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I  have  a  thousand  infirmities  on  my  head,  and  sins  on  my 
conscience,  for  which  I  look  for  pardon  only  through  the 
blood  of  Christ ;  but,  fathers  and  brethren,  poor  servant 
as  I  have  been,  I  can  stand  up  this  night  for  my  Master, 
and  say  Christ  has  been  a  good  and  blessed  and  gracious 
Master  to  me." 
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TOTAL  ABSTINENCE. 


While  a  country  minister,  Dr.  Guthrie  had,  happily 
for  himself,  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  habitually 
intemperate.  Arbirlot,  as  he  describes  it  in  his  Auto- 
biography, was  a  favoured  parish.  There  was  indeed  a 
small  ale-house  in  the  village,  and  a  public-house  at  one 
extremity  of  the  district ;  but,  out  of  a  population  of 
a  thousand  people,  there  were  only  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals, at  most,  anywise  addicted  to  the  bottle.  Never- 
theless, he  was  from  the  first  on  the  watch  against  the 
destroyer.  He  had  not  been  in  Arbirlot  a  year  till  the 
ale-house  door  was  closed  ;  and  though  he  failed  in  a 
similar  attempt  to  get  the  one  public-house  removed, 
he  used  his  influence  successfully  to  prevent  the  existence 
of  a  second. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  on  coming  to  a  large  city  parish, 
the  vigilance  he  displayed  in  Arbirlot  was  redoubled.  It 
needed  not  many  days'  visitation  among  the  parishioners 
of  Old  Greyfriars,  to  discover  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
abounding  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  Sabbath-breaking 
were  traceable  to  what  he  called  "  that  detestable  vice  of 
drunkenness."  Each  year  of  the  even  during  which  he 
laboured  among  the  Edinburgh  poor  increased  his  impres- 
sion of  the  extent  and  appalling  consequences  of  this  vice 
in  the  localities  where  they  dwell.  "  I  went  down  to  the 
Cowgate,  Grassmarket,  St,  Mary's  Wynd,  College  Wynd, 
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Bi'odie's  Close  ;— and  I  found  drink  meotingr  me  at  every 
corner,  det'eating  nio  in  every  eliort."  This  experience 
not  merely  tilled  his  heart  with  sorrow,  but  it  "  wrought  " 
in  him  for  his  w'.iole  future  life,  "indignation,  fear,  zeal, 
yea  revenge  "  against  that  vice.  Nor  was  it  only  amid 
the  degraded  dwellings  of  his  parish  that  he  encountered 
its  ravages:  as  minister  of  a  large  congregation,  the 
evil  thing  met  him  in  many  an  unexpected  (luuiter. 

"  Lot  the  reader  accompany  me  to  a  respectable  part  of  this 
city ;  and  supposing  us  to  be  now  standing  by  the  door,  let  me 
inform  him  that  the  house  is  inhabited  by  two  sisters,  one  of 
whom  is  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  who  belonged  to  a  most 
respectable  profession.  Having  gone  to  visit  the  unmarried 
sister,  I  was  engaged  readhig  to  her  a  portion  of  God's 
Word  when  the  widow  entered  the  room  ;  and  although  my 
eye  as  it  glanced  from  the  book  caught  something  strange  in 
her  bearing,  I  suspected  nothing  till  we  knelt  in  prayer, 
when  the  wild  muttering  at  my  side  convinced  me  that  drunken- 
ness was  there  profaning  the  presence  of  God.  Abru])tly 
breaking  off,  I  hurried  from  the  apartment,  and  having  left  the 
widow  in  the  room,  took  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
pain  and  sorrow  to  the  sister,  who  had  followed  me  to  the  door. 
There,  blushing  with  shame  and  trembling  with  agitation,  the 
bitter  tears  streaming  down  her  face,  she  brietly  told  nie  her 
melancholy  story.  '  How  kind  my  sister  used  to  be  !  but  now 
she  is  a  drunkard.' 

"When  half-way  down-stairs,  I  heard  screams  sounding 
as  if  they  came  from  the  bouse  which  I  had  left ;  I  stopped 
and,  as  I  listened,  they  became  louder  and  louder.  I 
hurriedly  retraced  my  steps,  and,  being  fortunate  enough  to 
find  the  outer  door  open,  suddenly  entered  the  room  from 
which  the  cries  came.  I  can  never  forget  the  spectacle — 
it  is  calotyped  in  my  mind,  and  is  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been 
seen  but  yesterday.  The  widow  lady  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
tloor  ;  her  cap,  which  had  fallen  otl"  in  the  struggle,  lay  on  the 
carpet,  her  long  grey  hairs  were  streaming  over  her  shoulders, 
and  her  eyes  were  shooting  fire  ;  she  was  the  very  picture  of 
a  demon.  With  one  hand  she  grasped  her  sister  by  the  throat, 
and  with  the  other  was  beating  her  on  the  head  with  a  largo 
key,  while  the  blood  streamed  over  her  face  and  dress." 

Experiences  such  as  this  forced  on  him  ere  long  the 
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inquiry,  What  ought  I,  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  to 
do  r  During  the  eurlier  years  of  his  life  in  Edinburgh 
he  did  not  answer  the  question  in  the  way  of  personally 
renouncing  the  moderate  use  of  stimulants  ;  he  took  that 
step  at  length,  however,  and  in  doing  so  may  bo  said  to 
havo  been  indirectly  a  convert  of  Father  Matthew's  :— 

•*  I  was  first  lod,"  ho  told  a  tomporanco  meeting  in  Belfast, 
in  18(52,  "to  form  a  high  opinion  of  the  cause  of  temperance 
by  the  bearing  of  an  Irishman.  It  is  now  some  twenty-two 
years  ago.  I  had  loft  Omagh  on  a  bitter,  biting,  blasting  day, 
with  lashing  rain,  and  had  to  travel  across  a  cold  country 
to  Cookstown.  Well,  by  the  time  wo  got  over  half  the  road, 
we  reached  a  small  inn,  into  which  wo  wont,  as  sailors  in  stress 
of  weather  run  into  tho  first  haven.  By  this  time  wo  were 
soaking  with  water  outside,  and  as  those  were  tho  days,  not 
of  tea  and  toast,  but  of  toddy-drinking,  wo  thought  the  best 
way  was  to  soak  ourselves  with  whisky  inside.  Accordingly 
we  rushed  into  the  inn,  ordered  warm  water,  and  got  our 
tumblers  of  toddy.  Out  of  kindness  to  the  car-driver,  wo 
called  bim  in  ;  ho  was  not  very  well  clothed — indeed,  he  rather 
belonged  in  that  respect  to  the  order  of  my  Ragged  School  in 
Edinbu  gh.  He  was  soaking  with  wet,  and  we  offered  him  a 
good  rummer  of  toddy.  We  thought  that  what  was  '  sauce 
for  tho  goose  was  sauce  for  the  gander,' — but  the  car-driver 
was  not  such  a  gander  as  we,  like  geese,  took  him  for.  He 
nnuUl  not  taste  it.  '  Why?'  we  iiskcd  ;  '  what  objection  have 
you?'  Said  he,  'Plaze  your  riv'reuce,  I  am  a  teetotaller, 
and  I  won't  taste  a  drop  of  it.' 

"  Well,  that  stuck  in  my  throat,  and  it  went  to  my  heart ;  and 
(in  another  sense  than  [drink,  though  !)  to  my  head.  Here  was 
a  humble,  uncultivated,  uneducated  Roman  Catholic  carman  ; 
and  I  said,  if  that  man  can  deny  himself  this  indulgence,  why 
shovdd  not  I,  a  Christian  minister  ?  I  remembered  that ;  and 
I  havo  ever  remembered  it  to  the  honour  of  Ireland.  I  have 
often  told  the  story,*  and  thought  of  tho  example  set  by  that 

*  Very  probably  on  tho  following  occasion,  of  which  an  eye-witness, 
the  Rev  H.  T.  Howat,  of  Liverpool,  writes  : — "  On  no  platform  was  Dr. 
Guthrie  more  at  home  than  on  that  of  total  abstinence,  and  to  no  causo 
did  he  render  more  trenchant  and  eflffctivo  service.  Tho  welfare  of  the 
poor  cabmen  of  Edinburgh  had  a  warm  place  in  his  heart,  and  one  sight 
in  this  connection,  engraven  on  memory's  page,  I  see  before  me  now. 
It  was  a  cabmen's  supper-party  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night.  Miss 
Catherine  Sinclair  gave  tho  entertainment;  Dean  Ramaay  was  in  th« 
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poor  Irishman  for  our  pooplo  to  follow.  I  carried  homo 
the  rcmombranco  of  it  with  mo  to  Edinburgh.  That  cir- 
cumHtaiico,  along  with  tho  sconos  in  which  1  waa  called  to 
laboui'  daily  for  yoara,  mado  mo  a  teototallor." 


"  "When  T  was  a  student,"  ho  said  on  nnothor  occnHion, 
•'  tliore  was  not,  so  far  us  I  know,  ono  abstaining  student 
within  tho  University,  nor  wus  there  an  abstaining 
minister  in  the  whole  Church  of  Scotland."  Even  in 
1841,  when  he  met  the  poor  Irish  car-driver,  there  were 
very  few  persons  in  Edinburgh  above  the  position  ol 
working  men  who  were  abstainers,  and  these  few  were 
regarded  as  well-meaning  enthusiasts  at  best.  Nor 
might  he  have  taken  his  place  among  them,  but  for 
an  ever-growing  conviction  that,  on  grounds  of  Christian 
expediency,  a  stand  muiit  be  made  against  those  customs 
of  societj'  which,  in  his  belief,  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
evil.  The  incident  which  follows  must  have  happened 
in  the  year  1844  or  1845  : — 

"  The  first  time  that  I  met  Lord  Jeffrey  in  private, 
was  at  a  dinner-party  in  the  house  of  my  very  kind 
friend,  Mr.  Maitland,  of  Dundrennan, — afterwards,  and 
for  far  too  short  a  time,  Lord  Dundrennan.  This  was 
rather  a  trying  occasion  for  me,  in  so  far  as  it  was  the 
first  on  which  I  was  to  declare  myself  as  belonging  to 
the — at  that  time — despised  sect  of  total  abstainers  or 
teetotallers.  I  had  become  convinced  that  my  power 
to  do  good  among  the  lapsed  classes  lay  in  standing  out 
before  them  as  one  who,  in  iollowing  Christ  and  for 
their  sakes,  was  rtJudy  to   take  up   his  cross  daily  and 

chair.  Dr.  Guthrio  had  agreed  to  spnak.  Ho  rosp  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  With  these  poor  but  honest  men  bt-foru  liim,  that  grout 
master  of  human  emotion  struck  tho  chord  ho  knew  so  well — their 
homes,  their  wives,  their  children,  their  very  horses.  The  sleeve  of  many 
a  rough  coat  was  raised  to  many  an  eye.  The  chord  was  changed,  and 
peals  of  merriment  lang  out  from  these  strong  throats.  These  much- 
neglected  men  were  thrilled,  and  many  a  wife  and  child — ay,  and  many 
a  poor  dumb  r.nimal  itself,  I  can  well  believe, — got  the  benefit  of  that 
thrill  for  many  days  thereafter." 
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deny  him  sol  f.  If  I  was  to  prevail  on  them  to  jj^ive  up 
the  whisky,  I  myself  must  first  give  up  the  wine.  I 
hud  known  so  many  instunccs  of  the  sons  of  ministers, 
und  of  Kdinburgh  ministers,  f,'oing  to  liie  bad  ;  1  hud 
seen  so  many  of  my  old  Divinity  Ilidl  ucquaintances 
placed  at  the  bar  of  the  (jienerul  Assembly,  und  deposed 
for  drunkenness,  and  otlier  crimes  which  it  leads  to,  that, 
with  an  eye  both  to  the  good  of  my  family  and  of  my 
parishioners,  I  resolved  to  stand  out  before  the  public  as  a 
total  abstainer,  imd  to  bring  up  my  children  in  the  habits 
of  that  brotherhood  und  sisterhood.  I  well  remember 
yet  the  day  and  place  when  I  screwed  up  my  courage  to 
the  sticking  point.  From  how  great  a  loud  of  unxiety 
and  care  in  respect  of  the  future  of  my  children  it 
relieved  my  mind  ! 

"  But  I  confess  I  felt  it  hard  to  have  my  principles 
put  to  80  severe  a  strain,  before  they  had  time  to 
acquire  fibre  and  firmness,  as  they  had  to  stand  at  Mr. 
Maitland's  dinner-table.  Lord  Jeffrey,  Lord  Cockburn, 
svith  their  wives,  and  others  of  the  elite  of  Edinburgh 
literary  and  legal  society,  were  there — people  who  might 
have  heard  of  teetotallers,  but  certainly  had  never  seen 
one  before,  and  some  of  whom  probably  never  dreamed 
of  denying  themselves  any  indulgence  w'  "♦iver  for  the 
sake  of  others,  far  less  for  the  wretched  and  degraded 
creaturefi  who  haunted  the  Cowgate  and  Grassmarket. 

"  But  by  my  principles  I  was  resolved  to  stick,  cost 
what  it  might.  So  I  passed  the  wine  to  my  neighbour 
without  its  paying  tax  or  toll  to  me,  often  enough  to 
attract  our  host's  attention,  who,  to  satisfy  himself  that  I 
was  not  sick,  called  for  an  explanation.  This  I  gave 
modestly,  but  without  any  shamefucedness.  The  company 
could  hardly  conceal  their  astonishment ;  and  when 
Jeftrey,  who  sat  opposite  to  me,  found  that  in  this  matter 
I  was  living  not  for  myself,  but  others, — denying  myself 
the  use  of  luxuries  in  which  all  around  were  indulging, 
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and  to  which  I  had  hoon  iiecustoincd,  and  wliich  had 
done  mo,  and  were;  likely  to  do  n\v:,  no  harm,  that  I 
mijj[l»t  hy  my  examplo  reclaim  tho  viciouH  and  raise  tho 
fallen,  and  restoro  peace  and  plenty  to  wreteiied  homes, — 
that  fj;enerouH-hearted,  uohhvminded  man  could  not  con- 
ceal his  sympathy  and  admiration.  Ho  did  not  speak, 
hut  his  h)ok  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  and,  thouj;li  kind 
and  courteous  hoforo  my  apology,  he  was  ten  times  more 
80  after  it.  This  was  to  me  a  great  encouragement  to 
porsovore  in  the  lino  in  which  I  had  entered,  and  which  I 
continued  to  follow  for  twenty  years. 

"  Independent  of  the  good  it  did  to  my  family  and 
others,  it  was  a  great  personal  advantage  to  myself.  It 
made  my  healtli  better,  my  head  clearer,  my  spirits 
lighter,  and  my  purse  heavier.  I  feel  sure  that  all 
parents,  though  they  themselves  might  not  be  able  to 
shake  off  their  old  habits  (a  very  easy  thing  after  all  to 
one  who  has  not  become  the  slav^  of  drunkenness),  if 
they  but  knew  the  load  taken  from  nij  vn'^vX  when  I 
first  resolved  to  bring  up  my  family  in  total  abstinence, 
would  rear  their  children  in  the  total  disuse  of  all  such 
dangerous  stimulants." 

When,  in  1847,  Dr.  Guthrie  took  up  the  case  of  the 
outcast  children  of  the  streets,  he  found  that,  in  eight  cases 
out  of  ten,  their  miserable  plight  was  due  to  the  drunken 
habits  of  their  parents.*  "  Believe  me,"  were  his  words, 
'*  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate,  impossible  truthfully  to 
paint,  the  effect  of  this  vice  on  those  who  suffer  from  it 
—most  of  all  on  those  poor  innocent  children  that  are 
dying  under  cruelty  and  starvation,  that  shiver  in  their 
rags  upon  our  streets,  tliat  walk  unshod  the  winter  snows, 
and  with  their  matted  hair  and  hollow  cheeks,  and  sunken 

*  In  tho  lln])ort  of  the  Edinhurnfh  Oris^inal  Rai^fred  School  for  1848-49 
it  is  siiittd  that,  out  of  three  Imiulnid  and  sevoiity-iiine  children  whose 
names  had  apjieared  in  the  Sihool  IlHi»'istcr  durinsj  that  year,  threa 
hum/red  and  tiottity-aeven  had  been  ascertained  to  be  the  o0spring  of 
drunken  parents. 
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eyes,  and  sallow  countenances  glare  out  on  us,  wild  and 
savage-like,  from  these  patched  and  dusty  windows." 
His  Ragged  School  work,  therefore,  instead  of  diverting 
his  attention  from  "  drink's  doings,"  greatly  strengthened 
his  dread  and  abhorrence  of  them.  He  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  inculcating  everywhere  the  two  conclusions  to 
which  he  had  come,  viz. :  first,  that  for  personal  safety 
it  were  well  for  all  to  abstain  ;  and  second,  that  in  view 
of  the  condition  of  society,  Christian  men,  and  especially 
Christian  ministers,  should  in  this  matter  set  an  example 
before  those  who  are  exposed  to  greater  temptations 
than  tliey.  Still,  though  an  earnest  abstainer,  Dr.  Guthrie 
never  joined  those  who,  regarding  stimulants  as  per  sc 
and  in  all  circumstances  evil,  banish  them  from  their 
houses.  When  alone  with  his  family,  no  liquor  was  to 
be  seen  on  his  table,  but  he  did  not  make  his  own 
practice  a  rule  for  his  guests.  They  had  liberty  to  take 
or  decline  wine,  as  they  thought  fit. 

Together  with  Dr.  Grey,  Dr.  Burns  of  Kilsyth,  Dr. 
Horatius  Bonar,  Mr.  Aruot,  and  others,  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Free  Church  Temperance  Society, 
which  at  one  period  numbered  between  200  and  300 
ordained  ministers,  and  he  watched  with  interest  the 
progress  of  similar  societies  in  connection  both  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 
"I  would  rather,"  he  declared,  "see  in  the  pulpit  a 
man  who  is  a  total  abstainer  from  this  root  of  all  evil, 
drink,  than  a  man  crammed  with  all  the  Hebrew  'roots* 
in  the  world."  From  1850  till  laid  aside  from  active 
work,  he  spoke  on  the  subject  in  many  varied  circum- 
t+,ances.  A  Students'  Temperance  Society  had  been 
formed  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  existence 
of  which  was  due  to  the  late  Professor  of  Surgery,  Junies 
Miller,  one  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  dearest  friends,  and,  with 
himself,  one  of  the  first  of  the  more  prominent  men  in 
that,  city  to  adopt  these  vicAvs.     **  i  speuk  what  I  know," 
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said  Dr.  Guthrie  in  addressing  the  students.  "I  have 
seen  no  fearer  than  ten  ministers  deposed  from  their 
office  for  drunkenness.  With  some  of  these  I  have  sat 
down  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  and  all  of  them  I 
numbered  in  the  rank  of  acquaintances  and  friends. 
This  accursed  vice  has  changed  into  ashes  the  laurel 
crown  on  the  head  of  genius;  and — the  wings  of  the 
poet  scorched  by  its  hell-fire  flame — he  who  once  played 
in  the  light  of  sunbeams,  and  soared  aloft  into  the  skies, 
has  basely  crawled  in  the  dust." 

On  another  occasion  we  find  him  in  the  Normal  School, 
addressing  a  gathering  of  those  who  are  in  training  for 
teachers,  and  again,  at  the  cavalry  barracks,  speaking  to 
the  dragoons. 

"  Four  weeks  ago,"  he  told,  "  I  was  at  Biggar  Fair,  and  the 
week  after  next  I  am  going  to  dalder  Fair — not  to  buy  sweeties, 
far  less  to  drink  whisky-toddy ;  but  recollecting  what  I  wit- 
nessed in  my  early  days  at  the  two  hiring  markets  in  my  native 
town  of  Brechin,  and  the  scenes  of  drunkenness,  dissipation, 
and  disorder  there  enacted,  I  will  go  there  for  the  purpose  cf 
doing  what  I  can  to  stop  them  with  God's  help.  I  believe  I 
succeeded  at  Biggar  I'air  in  keeping  some  hundreds  of  people 
sober,  and  sending  them  home  sober  as  judges,  ay,  and  more 
sober  than  judges  have  sometimes  been  !  " 

He  was  evor  ready  to  accompany  deputations  to  the 
magistrates  to  press  for  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licensed  houses  in  Edinburgh.  Nothing  seemed  to  him 
more  monstrous  than  that  low  public-houses  should  be 
planted  in  greatest  numbers  just  where  the  poverty  is 
at  a  maximum  and  the  power  of  resisting  temptation 
is  at  a  minimum. 

"  Think  of  an  Edinburgh  Bailie,"  he  writes,  "  the  chain  of 
office  gleaming  on  his  ample  paunch,  himself  certainly  a  sober, 
benevolent,  and  worthy  man,  telling  us,  some  year"  ago,  thai 
he  would  oppose  any  reduction  of  the  licensed  whisky  shops ; 
and  why  ?  because,  forsooth,  he  k'lew  a  lady  whose  chief 
means  of  maintenance  was  the  high  rent  which  such  a  shop 
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brought  In.  With  magisterial  dignity  he  struck  his  staflf  on 
the  pavement,  and  demanded  to  know  if  we  wished  to  break 
the  widow's  bread  ?  Who  but  the  worthy  magistrate  could 
have  been  ignorant  of  this,  that  the  anjume-anm  ad  rtmeri- 
cordiam  lay  all  the  other  way ; — that  for  one  widow  such 
shop  maintains,  it  makes  widows  by  the  score ;  and  that,  to 
maintain  one  family  in  affluence,  it  reduces  many  to  penury 
and  clothes  hundreds  in  rags  ?  " 

While  holding  proaounced  views  in  favour  of  entire 
abstinence  as  a  practice  expedient  for  all,  and  a  clear 
duty  in  the  case  of  many,  he  gladly  co-operated  with 
those  who  were  not  prepared  to  go  that  length,  in  various 
movements  aimed  at  the  diminution  of  intemperance. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1850,  of  the  Scottish 
Association  for  the  Suppression  of  Drunkenness,  the 
members  of  which  were  all  more  or  less  influential  per- 
sons, but  scarcely  any  of  them  save  himself  abstainers. 
In  order  to  leaven  the  public  mind,  the  first  step  this 
Association  took  was  to  issue  some  short,  telling  state- 
ments as  to  the  extent  of  the  vice  in  Scotland,  and 
the  remedial  measures  judged  necessary. 

"August  l&th,  1850. 

"  Candlish,  Norman  MacLeod,  Begg,  Dr.  Alexander,  &c., 
have  been  engaged  to  prepare  a  series  of  publications  on  the 
different  branches  of  the  subject — each  is  to  set  up  and  fire  a 
battery.  Besides  these  large  guns,  we  are  to  keep  up  a  rattling 
fire  of  small  arms. 

"  We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  and  greatness  of 
the  work  we  have  undertaken,  but  the  evil  is  so  monstrous 
and,  to  use  your  appropriate  term,  so  appalling,  and  the  very 
well-being  of  the  country  is  so  manifestly  in  peril,  that  I 
cherish  great  hope  of  ultimate  success.  I  hope  God  has  not 
so  far  left  us  but  that  we  will  act  with  the  sense  and  vigour  of 
•  The  Duke,'  who  on  one  occasion  sent  forward  a  body  of  trusty 
men  to  knock  on  the  head  not  some  thuusand  men,  but  some 
thousani'  barrels  of  wine,  which  lay  in  the  way  of  his  march, 
and  to  wiiich  he  was  more  afraid  to  lead  up  his  troops,  than  if 
every  barrel  charged  with  wine  had  been  a  cannon  chiirged  with 
shot.  It  is  high  time  to  '  atart '  the  spirit  casks."  (To  Mr,  Fox 
Maiile.) 
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Dr.  Guthrie  himself  opened  the  campaign  ;  writing 
in  1850  a  lengthened  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  A  Plea  on 
behalf  of  Drunkards,  and  against  Drunkenness."* 

"  Edinburgh,  iVbwwAer  1«<,  1850. 

"  I  must  go  out  to-day  t  although  it  bo  only  to  the  vestry, 
that  I  may  get  through  with  my  anti-drunkenness  pamphlet, 
which  I  hope  will  do  good.  Let  us  all  pray  it  may  be  so, 
and  be  the  means  of  saving  tho^''  who  are  ready  to  perish. 
With  sertiion-wfiting,  correspondence,  a  constant  influx  of 
people  about  this  thing  and  that,  I  have  not  had  my  eyes  on 
print  for  a  fortnight  a,nd  more — save  within  the  boards  of  the 
Bible  and  on  the  newspaper  pages. 

"  Lord  Ashley  was  kind  enough  to  come  here  and  see  me 
last  night.  We  discussed  many  matters.  I  urged  him  strongly 
to  commence  a  lay  movement  for  the  reform  of  the  Church 
of  England,  to  which  he  expressed  himself  much  inclined." 
(To  iVjss  M.  E.  Lockhart.) 

The  Association  for  the  Suppression  of  Drunkennesg 
has  no  longer  an  existence;  but  one  important  service 
which  it  rendered  was  in  taking  the  primary  steps  to 
secure  a  legislative  measure  now  widely  known  ud  the 
Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  whereby  the  hours  for  the  sale  of 
spirits  have  on  week-days  been  curtailed  (no  public-houso 
in  Scotland  being  allowed  to  open  before  eight  a.m.,  or  to 
remain  open  later  than  eleven  p.m.),  and  wbich  has 
secured  the  closing  of  drinking-shops  during  the  whole 
of  the  Lord's  day.  Dr.  Guthrie  longed  for  the  time 
when  a  similar  measure  shall  be  ext(?iidcd  to  England 
and  Ireland.  He  gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  into  the  working  of 
that  Act,  and  rejoiced  when,  as  the  result,  the  publicans 
and  their  friends  were  defeated,  and  the  stringency  of 
its  provisions  increased.  He  thought  that  the  Legisla- 
ture might  go  much  farther  than  they  had  ever  yet  done 

*  That  pamphlet  he  followed  up  by  three  New  Year's  Tracts, — "  New 
Year's  Drinking"  (18.51),  "A  Happy  New  Year"  (1862),  and  "Tae  Old 
Y-ar's  Warning"  (18.53). 

V  He  had  been  confined  to  hia  house  by  illness. 
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in  the  way  of  dealing  with  intemperance  and  the  intem- 
perate ;  and,  among  other  measures,  desiderated  an 
Act  giving  power  to  place  habitual  drunkards  under 
restraint,  and  to  treat  them  as  lunatics  for  the  time 
being. 

Not  content  with  denouncing  sin  in  general  terms 
from  the  pulpit,  and  convinced  that  intemperance  was 
a  sin,  above  all  others,  insidious,  widespread,  and  destruc- 
tive, he  preached  a  series  of  sermons  on  that  vice  as  it 
exists  especially  in  great  cities,  setting  forth  the  duty  of 
parents  to  train  their  children  in  total  abstinence.  These 
sermons  were  afterwards  published  in  1857  under  the 
title  of  "The  City;  its  Sins  and  Sorrows."*  None 
of  his  writings  made  a  profoimder  impression,  and  none 
has  been  more  extensively  useful.  It  was  given  over  by 
its  author  to  the  Directors  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League,  and  published  by  them  at  a  reduced  price;  its 
circulation  has  exceeded  50,000  copies. 

For  the  Scottish  Temperance  League  he  wrote  two 
New  Year's  Tracts,  "A  Word  in  Season"  (1859)  and 
"  The  Contrast "  (1860),  which  have  been  circulated  to 
the  number  of  450,000.  Their  design  was  to  sound  a 
warning  note  against  the  old  but  odious  custom  among 
the  working  classes  in  Scotland  of  introducing  the  new 
year  by  an  outbreak  of  dissipation.  The  moral  of  the 
latter  tract  was  drawn  from  a  tragical  incident,  the 
sight  of  which  made  a  great  impression  on  his  own 
mind,  and  which,  fresh  from  the  scene  itself,  he  thus 
narrated  in  a  letter  to  his  eldest  son — 

"  Blaiugowuie,  May  I9lh,  1859. 
"  I  addressed  a  great  audience  here  on  Wednesday  evening. 
My  address  extended  the  length  of  two  hours.     The  impression 

*  This  book  was  published  by  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black ;  and  Dr. 
Guthrie  was  one  day  much  amused,  when  in  conversation  with  the  late 
Mr.  A.  Black,  M.P.,  in  his  publishing  warehouse,  Forth  Bridge,  Edin- 
burgh, to  hear  a  j'outh  who  had  been  sent  from  a  bookseller's  asking  for 
"  twenty  copies  of  Guthrie's  Sins !  " 
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was  wide  in  favour  of  Total  Absticenco,  and  the  result  was 
a  resolution  to  form  a  Congregational  or  Free  Church  Society. 
Next  day  horrified  all  the  town  by  an  event  which,  horrible 
as  it  is,  will  promote  the  cause  here  beyond  all  speeches, 
and  which,  coming  after  my  address,  has  fastened  it  as  by  a 
nail  driven  down  into  the  heads  and  hearts  of  the  people. 

"  A  wretched,  ill-doing,  drunken  baker  had  come  on  Thurs- 
day morning  by  the  train  from  Dundee.  He  had  been  working 
there,  and  for  some  days  past  drinking  hard.  He  had  two 
children  here,  boarded  with  a  woman,  for  whom,  spending 
his  money  on  drink,  he  had  not  been  paying  regularly.  The 
woman,  by  letter,  had  dunned  him  for  their  board.  The  two 
innocent  bairns  were  crossing  the  bridge  on  their  way  to 
school  in  the  morning  when  they  encountered  their  father. 
He  bade  them  go  up  with  him  and  see  their  grandmother, 
who  lived  some  mile  or  so  up  the  banks  of  the  Ericht. 

"  It  was  a  roaring  flood,  and  he  was  mad  and  moody  after 
his  days  of  debauchery.  He  took  his  lassie  in  the  one  hand,  his 
boy  in  the  other.  About  1,000  feet  above  the  bridge  and  the 
town,  the  banks  approach,  the  bed  grows  rocky,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  water  shoots  among  horrid  rocks,  forming  great 
black,  deep,  swirling  pools,  through  a  very  contracted  channel. 
Thoy  reach  the  place.  He  takes  off  the  laddie's  cap  and, 
throwing  it  on  the  ground,  says  h6'll  buy  a  better  for  him ; 
does  the  same  with  his  lassie's  bonnet,  then,  standing  on  a  rock 
about  eight  feet  above  the  boiling  flood,  he  seizes  his  boy  and 
throws  him  in, — he  is  shot  ofi'  like  an  arrow.  Some  twelve 
feet  farther  down,  there  rises  up  from  the  black  depths  a  rock 
which  lifts  its  head  about  a  foot  above  the  surface,  the  stream 
roaring  on  each  side.  By  a  most  merciful  Providence  the  boy 
was  whirled  within  reach  of  it ;  he  caught  it,  hung  on,  and  got 
upon  the  rock. 

"This  must  have  been  the  work  almost  of  a  moment;  he 
was  safely  there  before  the  wretched  drunkard  had  had  time, 
I  fancy,  to  complete  his  work,  for  'he  boy  saw  him  next  seize 
his  little  sister,  and  leap  with  her  into  the  jaws  of  death.  The 
poor  laddie  called  to  her  to  make  for  the  rock.  She  cried,  as 
she  floated  by  along  with  her  fatlicr,  that  he  '  wad  na'  let  her  ; ' 
and  at  that  moment  the  boy  saw  the  drowning  monster  actually 
raise  his  hand  and  press  hor  poor  head  below  the  water,  and 
then,  in  a  moment,  both  vanished  from  his  sight  while  he  stood 
screaming.  A  woman  heard  his  ories  ;  the  alarm  was  given,  a 
ladder  was  thrown  from  the  bank,  it  reached  the  rock — a  man 
[)asscd  over  and  rescued  him.  He  told  his  story  to  Mr.  John 
Chalmers,  who  saw  him  and  found  him  a  most  intelligent  child. 
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"  Since  Thursday  morning,  with  boats  and  poles  and  creepers, 
they  have  been  seeking  for  their  bodies.  To-day  Mr.  Taylor,* 
Miss  Stoddart,  and  I  went  to  see  the  place.  As  we  were  return- 
ing, and  had  concluded  that  in  those  deep  dark  holes  vith  their 
swirling  waters  that  have  scooped  out  caverns  below  the  rock 
the  bodies  might  lie  for  ever,  I  saw  a  commotion  among  the 
people  that  were  scattered  in  groups  all  along  the  banks.  A 
few  steps  brought  me  in  sight  of  what  I  never  shall  forget. 
A  deep  hole  lies  behind  a  dam-dyke.  A  man  had  thrust  a  long 
pole  into  it,  and  when  I  got  to  the  spot  he  was  up  to  the  middle 
in  water,  making  his  way  to  the  shore,  bearing  in  his  arms  the 
poor  dead  body  of  a  bonny  lassie.  Her  arms  were  extended, 
her  head  was  lying  on  his  shoulder,  her  face  was  ruddy.  I 
thought  it  was  a  girl  that  had  fallen  in,  and  was  not  dead. 
But  the  outburst  of  grief,  the  cries  aud  tears  of  women  and 
children  soon  undeceived  me.  The  body  of  the  poor  bairn,  her 
yellow  hair  parted  back  from  a  sweet  forehead,  Avith  a  comely 
face,  looking  calm  as  if  asleep,  the  face  full  of  colour,  but  the 
little  hands  aud  arms  deadly  white,  was  laid  on  the  bank.  The 
sight  was  overwhelming  enough  to  drive  one  mad  with  sorrow, 
rage,  pity,  horror,  indignation.  I  spoke  out  to  the  multitude 
against  drinking,  and  when  one  spoke  of  the  body  of  the 
man  lying,  perhaps,  in  the  same  place,  I  said  if  it  were  found 
it  should  be  hung  up  in  chains;  to  which,  to  the  credit  of 
humanity,  there  was  from  some  a  loud  and  hearty  assent. 

"  The  only  thing  that  calmed  me  was  to  look  on  that  poor 
corpse,  and  think  that,  poor  thing,  this  lassie  was  better  dead 
than  living, — with  God,  aud  in  His  arms,  than  to  live  and  have 
a  drunkard  for  her  father.  I  expect  God  will  bring  much  good 
out  of  this  most  horrid  and  unnatural  tragedy.  Strange  that 
ministers  will  meet  in  General  Assemblies  and  discuss  this 
thing  and  that  thing,  nor  address  themselves  aright  and  with 
self-denial  to  this  spring  aud  well-head  of  miseries  and  mur- 
ders, the  damnation  of  souls  and  the  ruin  of  our  land  I 

"Though  I  would  rather  not  have  seen  all  this,  it  is  well 
perhaps  that  I  did — profit  to  others  may  come  out  of  my  pain." 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  Dr.  Guthrie  was 
less  able  to  prosecute  the  public  advocacy  of  the  total 
abstinence  cause, — not  because  he  had  in  any  degree  lost 
faith   in   those   principles  of   patriotism    and   Christian 


*  Rev.  Robert  Tiiylor,  at  that  time  of  the  Free  Church,  Blairgowrie 
now  of  Norwood,  London,  whose  guest  Dr.  Guthrie  then  waa. 
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expediency  on  which  he  had  long  defended  it,  but 
because  of  his  own  failing  liealth,  and  the  consequent 
necessity,  under  medical  orders,  to  take  a  certain  quantity 
of  wine  daily  to  aid  the  feeble  action  of  his  heart. 
Without  ever  disputing  the  value  in  certain  cases  of 
alcohol  medicinally  employed,  he  yet  repeatedly,  during 
his  later  years,  tried  whether  he  could  not  do  without  it, 
returning  to  his  former  practice  of  total  abstinence,  and 
so  prevent  his  position  from  being  misapprehended : — 


"Epinhuroh,  March  2^tfi,  1869. 

"  My  dear  Dr.  Mackenzie, — A  friend  of  mino  is  at  present 
lying  in  a  very  low  and  critical  state,  and  so  entirely  do  I 
sympathize  with  you  in  your  opinion  of  the  use,  or  rather 
abuse,  doctors  make  of  alcoholic  liquors,  that  I  never  ask  how 
many  glasses  of  wine  he  has  taken  in  the  last  four-and-twonty 
hours,  but  how  many  tumblers  of  beef-tea  he  has  drunk. 
Indeed,  I  regard  az  quite  shocking  the  quantity  of  spirits 
they  pour  over  the  thrc^its  of  young  people. 

"  I  have  read  your  letter  anent  the  poor  and  Poor  Laws  with 
deep  interest.  I  have  come  to  he  of  opinion  that  wo  should 
have  no  Poor  Laws  at  all.  They  are  eating  out  the  heart  of 
Scottish  domestic  virtue.  I  wish  you  would  publish  your  views 
and  experiences.  We  have  an  Association  hero  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  I  have  just  been  writing  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  supporters,  that  such  improvements  as  they 
aim  at  they  will  never  accomplish  so  long  as  drinking-shops 
stand  thick  as  forest  trees.  The  taproom  is  the  taproot  of 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  our  country, 
and  all  will  profit  nothing  so  long  as  the  dram-seller  sits  at 
the  gate. 

"  May  the  Lord  long  spare  you  and  greatly  bless  you  to 
bless  humanity. 

*'  Yours,  with  the  highest  esteem, 

"  Thomas  Guthrie." 
John  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  M.D.,  of  Eileanach,  Inveiuess. 


Every  time  he  returned  from  the  Continent  he  be- 
wailed the  contrast  which  the  comparative  sobriety  of 
its  gay  and  godless  capitals  presented  with  the  shocking 
sights  he  witnessed  in  the  streets  of  London  or  the  Iligh 
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Street  of  Edinburgh.*  But  he  hailed  the  dawn  of  better 
days  for  our  own  land.  Amid  much  apathy,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  and  but  tardy  progress  in  the  public 
mind  towards  the  adoption  of  the  radical  measures  he 
desiderated,  he  often  referred  with  thankfulness  to 
a  distinct  change  in  the  tone  of  speech  and  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  total  abstinence,  the  subject  being 
discussed  with  a  candour,  and  abstainers  spoken  of  with 
a  respect,  which  at  one  time  they  would  not  have  been, 
lie  was  very  hopeful  when  the  Church  of  England 
directed  seriou?  attention  to  the  subject,  and  was  speci- 
ally interested  in  the  action  taken  by  Convocation  in 
the  Province  of  Canterbury.  Mutual  sympathy  in  this 
cause  brought  him  into  friendly  intercourse  with  not  a 
few  English  clergymen  in  latter  years ; — among  others, 
Dean  Close,  Mr.  Eardley  of  Streatham,  and  Mr.  Wight- 
man  of  Shrewsbury,  who  has  been  so  efficiently  aided 
by  his  admirable  wife.  In  a  letter  of  27th  March, 
1871,  in  which  he  described  various  persons  with  whom 
he  conversed,  when  at  Windsor  Castle  on  occasion 
of  the  marriage  of  Princess  Louise,  he  tells  of  "  one 
clerical-looking  man  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  who, 
coming  up  to  me  before  luncheon,  said,  '  I  must  intro- 
duce myself  to  you,  Dr.  Guthrie.'  This  was  Mr.  Ellison, 
the  Vicar  of  Windsor ;  and  we  sat  down  on  a  couch 
to  talk  over  the  temperance  cause,  and  what  should 
be  done  to  cure  our  people  of  the  vice  of  drunkenness. 
Mr.  Ellison  takes  a  deep  interest  in  these  subjects.     I 
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*  In  defending  his  Light  Wines  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Grladstone  said  on  May  7th,  1860.  "I  have  found  a  testimony  which  is 
entitled  to  great  weight,  coming  from  ti  man  pledged  hy  his  sacred  pro- 
fession, eminent  for  his  eloquence,  distinguished  and  beloved  for  his 
virtues — Dr.  Guthrie.  That  gentleman,  in  a  series  of  remarkable  sermons 
wliich  he  wrote,  called  'The  City,  its  Sins  and  Sorrows,'  testified  that  he 
had  been  both  in  Paris  and  Brusaols,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Franco  and  Belgium,  on  occasions  of  great  national  festivity,  and  during 
a  period  of  seven  weeks  he  had  not  seen,  whether  in  mo\mtain  hamlets  oi 
Tiighty  cities,  so  much  drunkenness  or  disorder  as  might  be  seen  in  Edin- 
')urgh  or  other  large  cities  of  our  own  country  in  seven  hours." 
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recommended  shutting  up  public-houses,  us  we  do  in 
Scotland,  all  the  Lord's  day,  and  going  to  the  Legislature 
to  demand  that  it  should  allow  no  shop  to  be  open  which 
is  opened  for  the  mere  purpose  of  drinking  wines,  spirits, 
or  ales ;  that  if  people  will  use  stimulants,  they  must  buy 
fchem  to  use  in  their  own  houses." 

Desiderating  all  along  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
drink  traffic,  because  he  believed  that,  next  to  the 
Gospel,  this  was  the  only  radical  remedy,  he  gladly 
countenanced  any  movement  devised  with  a  view  to 
lessen  drunkenness  by  removing  temptations  to  it.  He 
hailed,  for  instance,  the  efforts  made  to  secure  better 
dwelling-houses  for  the  working  cias»es,  and  became 
a  shareholder  in  a  building  investment  company.  In 
Edinburgh,  he  aided  the  now-successful  movement  for 
securing  a  weekly  half-holiday,  and  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen  the  same  boon  secured  for  country  people 
likewise.  Early  in  1859,  the  present  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew  addressed  a  letter  to  "  Ministers  of  all  denomi- 
nations in  Wigtownshire,"  urging  them  to  advocate  a 
movement  for  a  Saturday  half-holiday  for  agricultural 
labourers,  embodying  the  definite  pr.)posal  that  em- 
ployers should  on  ordinary  occasions  be  satisfied  with 
seven  hours'  work  on  Saturdays.  This  proposal  was 
not  well  received  by  the  farmers  generally,  though  on 
the  whole  the  idea  was  favourably  entertained  by  the 
press.  The  subject  attracted  Dr.  Gutlirie's  attention, 
and  he  addressed  the  followina:  letter  to  his  friend : — 


T 
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"  Edimuijoh,  Junni'V]!  31.s/,  18o9. 

"  My  dear  Sir  Andrew, — I  have  read  your  letter  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  :  it  is  full  of  truth,  and  advocates  a  cause 
which  will  eventually  ride  over  all  opposition  and  difficulties. 
Why  should  the  inhabit  mts  or  workers  in  manufacturing 
and  commercial  places  have  their  half-holiday,  and  not  the 
rural  population  ? 

"  I  believe  that  your  proposal,  besides  serving  a  most  holy 
and  important    purpose  in  promoting  the    better    observance 
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of  the  Lord's  day,  would  also  promote  the  morality  of  the 
districts.  At  present,  shiriiuj  as  they  do,  lads  and  lasses  can 
oidy  moot  when  the  day  is  over,  and  under  the  cloud  of  nij,'lit. 
This  is  the  only  time  they  have  to  visit  each  other  and  carry 
on  thoir  courtships.  This  leads  to  a  vast  deal  of  mischief.  A 
Saturday  al'tornoon  and  evening,  which  they  could  call  their 
own,  would  ofl'or  opportunities  of  decent  visiting  and  courtship 
which  they  now  have  not. 

"  May  the  seed  you  have  sown  speedily  spring  up,  and  hriiig 
forth  good  fruit !  If  you  could  get  some  half-dozen  to  begin, 
the  practice  would  become  infectious,  and  it  would  force  its 
way.  Don't  despair  because  it  finds  opposition  in  the  first 
instance,  and  yields  no  immediate  return.  The  country  people 
are  proverbially  apathetic  and  slow  of  change ;  but  hold  on, 
and  it  will  be  as  with  a  worm  we  have  got  hold  of  on  the 
morning  of  a  fishing-day — if  one  does  not  pull  too  hard,  but 
gives  time,  and  holds  on,  it  comes  to  hand  at  last." 


Dr.  Guthrie  knew  human  nature  too  well  to  imagine 
that  the  incitements  to  intemperance  are  to  be  met  suc- 
cessfully by  repressive  measures;  he  felt  that  amuse- 
ment of  some  kind  people  will  have,  and  should  have; 
he  cordially  sympathized  therefore  with  every  movement 
which  aimed  at  devising  counter  attractions  to  those  of 
the  public-house — on  this  condition,  however,  that  those 
can  be  shown  to  be  of  a  healthful  and  innocent  kind. 
While  in  London  in  1870,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  visit  a 
number  of  the  lower  class  places  of  amusement,  to  judge 
for  himself  whether  and  how  far  they  could  be  regarded 
as  answering  to  such  a  description,  and  whether  drunk- 
enness were  likely  to  be  diminished  by  their  influence. 
The  opinion  he  formed  was  unfavourable  in  the  last 
degree  :— '*  Anything  more  disgraceful  and  scandalous 
than  the  licensing  of  such  houses  on  the  part  of  tlie 
magistrates  of  this  Christian  country  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  discover.  These  places,  licensed  for  dancing 
and  drinking,  are  hells  of  iniquity  ;  nets  where  thou- 
sands are  snared  ;  rocks  where  thousands — to  the  grief 
and   death   of   broken-hearted    parents   and    their   own 
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prcKont  iiiul  otornal  ruin — tnnko  sliipwrcck.  To  know 
thoir  results,  and  whiit  intitU'niltlo  hox.}i  and  luiinbug 
it  is  to  speak  of  them  as  innocent  uinusenients,  of  which, 
having  resjject  to  tho  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the 
relaxation  of  tho  sons  and  daughters  of  toil,  we  arc  not 
to  deprive  th(>in, — to  see,  I  say,  the  utter  and  wicked 
nonsense  of  that,  you  have  only  to  see,  as  I  did,  the 
company  that  frecpieuts  tliem. 

"  I  wish  the  magistrates — by  virtue  of  their  ofhce, 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  reports  of  policemen — were 
compelled  so  many  times  a  year  to  visit  every  place  they 
license.  "We  should  have,  I  am  sure,  most  of  these 
places  shut,  and  the  key  turned  in  the  door  of  all  tho 
gin-palaces  of  respectable  London,  and  of  all  the  low 
drinking-shops  of  her  mean  and  vulgar  streets."  {To 
his  son  Patrick.) 

The  fact  that  too  many  so-called  places  of  amusement 
were  turned  to  a  bad  account  did  not  lead  Dr.  Guthrie 
— as  some  good  peoi)le  have  been  led — to  give  up  all 
personal  interest  in  the  question  of  social  relaxation ; 
on  the  contrary,  his  anxiety  was  increased  thereby  to 
encourage  and  develop  such  as  he  could  approve.  With 
this  end,  ho  took  ])iirt  more  than  once  in  instituting 
"  Woilving  Men's  Clubs,"  and  heard  with  special  interest 
of  the  endeavour  made  so  successfully  in  Leeds,  and 
since  imitated  in  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  to  establish 
what  are  called  "  British  AVorkman  public-houses  with- 
out the  drink."  So  too,  when,  in  1855,  a  series  of 
cheap  concerts  were  started  in  Edinburgh,  and  Dr. 
Guthrie  was  asked  to  countenance  the  ittempt,  he  went ; 
believing  that,  minister  though  he  was,  and  Saturday 
evening  though  it  was,  he  was  not  stepping  out  of  his 
way  in  leaving  his  study  and  sitting  for  an  hour  among 
the  sons  of  toil,  to  listen  to  a  piano  or  violin,  and  the 
singing  of  some  simple  ballads.  An  English  friend 
hearing  of  his  presence  on  that  occasion,  addressed  hira 
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immediately  in    terms   of    Horrow    and    surpriso. 
Quthrio  wrote  in  reply  : —  * 


Dr. 


"  KiUNiii'Udii,  Xiiiiiiihcr,  18i)5. 

"  My  dear  Rm, —  ...  In  my  diiy  I  have  hud  ii  full  share 
of  mlHroproHontiition  and  abiiHo,  luul  have  boon  content  to  hoar 
it,  bolioving  that  I  could  bo  bettor  otnployod  than  in  sotting 
such  matters  rif,'ht ;  and  that  tho  fair  character  of  a  man 
on<,'af,'ed  in  a  good  cause  would  sooner  or  later,  like  a  lifeboat, 
right  itself,  j 

"  You  ask  mo  whether  I  think  that  arausoments  require 
stimulus.     I  reply,  I  don't  think  that  they  require  stimuliiH,  but 

I  do  think  that  they  require  dnrrtion Tho  love  ot 

excitement  is  so  en;»ravon  on  our  nature  that  it  may  bo  regarded 
as  an  appetite.  Tjike  our  other  appetites,  it  is  not  sinful  unless 
indulged  unlawfully  or  to  excess.  It  is  tho  duty  of  patriotic 
and  Christian  men  to  restrain  thoso  within  duo  limits,  and 
direct  them  into  innocent  channels.  Indeed  it  would  appear 
that  God  has  iiniilanted  such  a  feeling  in  all  his  creatures  for 
tho  purpose,  no  doubt,  of  ministiM'ing  to  their  happiness.  Did 
you  ever  see  a  kitten  chasing  its  own  tail  ?  Wore  you  ever 
amused  with  that  ?  Thoso  who  aro  shut  up  for  life  in  largo 
towns,  and  never  see  horses  hut  in  tho  yoke,  nor  any  of 
tho  feathered  tribes  but  a  sooty,  begrimed,  and  melancholy 
sparrow,  may  bo  ignorant  of  the  habits  and  happiness  of  tho 
lower  animals  ;  but  who,  accustomed  to  tho  country,  has  not 
seen  tho  crows  on  a  summer  evening,  wheeling,  chafing,  and 
darting  at  each  other  in  the  blue  sky  overhead,  and  tho  trouts 
amusing  tbemaelvos,  much  after  tho  same  fashion,  in  some 
glassy  pool  ? 

"  To  frown  on  tho  love  of  excitement  and  amusement,  as  if 
it  wero  a  sin,  appears  to  mo  a  retloction  on  Providence.  1 
will  not  reject  any  gift  which  God  has  given,  but  take  it 
thiUikfully  and  try  to  use  it  well.  Take  tho  case  in  band — 
tho  musical  entertainments  in  Dunedin  Hall — which,  although 
their  harmony  has  been  followed  by  so  much  discord,  I  shall 
continue  to  support  so  long  as  they  aro  conducted  as  thoy 
have  boon  begun.     If  tho  devil  gavo  man  an  ear  for  music,  and 

*  This  letter  was  aftorwards  published  under  the  title  of  "Popular 
Innoeunt  Entertainments"  ((Scott'.shTemponmre  League,  Glasgow,  KS.if)). 

t  "  I  have  given  up  long  ago  putting  myself  to  the  trouble  of  killing 
all  the  lies  thej'  tell, — or,  irulocd,  any  of  them.  A  man  might  as  well 
slay  away  at  all  tho  midges  which  buzz  and  bite  at  him  in  tlu;  wood  of  a 
Highland  glen  on  a  summer  evening!"  {^Letter  to  The  Right  Hon. 
Fux  Maulc,  June  'lith,  1847.) 
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the  ploftfluro  in  nniHic  which  thoso  ^'iftod  with  Hiich  an  onr 
cDJoy,  thou  lai  tho  wholu  athiir  ho  (louoiiiicod  ;  hut  if  this  is  u 
},'il't  of  (i()(l,  let  it  ho  CdUHocratod  to  llin  soivico  iu  tho  Cluiirli, 
aud  out  of  it  also,  l)y  hoiug  UHcd  uot  only  as  a  Hourco  of  iuuo- 
cout,  thankful  (Uijoyuiont,  hut  aH  a  moans  of  wiiauiu;,'  or  kciojiiiig 
oursolvuH  aud  othorB  from  didiaHin;,'  aud  forl)iddeu  phasuros. 
This  is  a  nohlo  uso  to  niako  of  nnisic  ;  and  1  cannot  tako  hhiiuo 
to  mysolf,  either  for  tlio  end  I  had  in  view  or  for  tho  means  hy 
wh'ch  I  Bonj^ht  to  f,'ain  it,  wheu  I  couutonancod  tho  entertain- 
mcnt  in  Dunedin  Hall. 

"  Liahio  aH  I  am,  with  othorH,  to  err,  I  niij^ht  have  bub- 
poctod  myself  of  heiug  drawn  to  that  Hall  less  hy  a  d»tsiro  for 
the  puhlic  good  than  my  own  gratification,  hut  for  a  circum- 
Btance  which  I  have  heen  accustomed  to  regard  as  a  suuill 
misfortuuo  : — I  only  know  that  a  precentor  or  performer  goes 
wrong  when  ho  sticks  ;  tho  harfl  and  quavers,  and  serai- 
quavors,  and  demi-semi-quavors  of  a  musical  piece  are  as  unin- 
toUigihlo  to  me  as  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ;  and  I  would  sooner 
hear  a  hlackhird  pipe  out  his  ovtiiiing  song  from  the  top  of  a 
cherry-trco  than  hear  tho  gran^i  st  orchestra  of  liddles,  fifos, 
flutes,  horns,  clarionets,  and  drums  execute  tho  grandest  pieces 
of  Mendelssohn  or  Ueethoven. 

"  Who,  however,  is  ignorant  of  tho  powerful  attractions  ol 
music  ?  With  the  friends  of  total  ahstinence  and  the  half- 
holiday  movement — among  whom,  as  true  friends  of  huuuinity, 
powerful  allies  of  religion,  and  conservators  of  the  holy 
Sahbath,  I  think  it  an  honour  to  rank  myself — I  felt  that  if  avc 
could  got  up  an  entertainment  which  would  gratify  tastes  that 
God  has  given,  wo  might  preserve  many  from  the  dangers  ot 
the  theatre,  the  snares  of  the  dancing-saloon,  and  tho  dissi- 
pation of  drinking-shops.  We  have  public  entertainments  of 
tho  same  kind  for  tho  upper  classes  in  the  Music  Hall ;  and 
I  desiro  to  know  why  the  working  classes  should  he  denied  the 
.■iame  pleasure  ?  Why  make  their  lot  harder  than  it  is  ?  To 
me,  one  of  the  most  pleasant  aspects  of  railway  trains  and  tho 
penny  post  is  that  they  have  given  a  wider  distribution  to 
happiness,  and  bestowed  blessings  on  the  humbler  classes 
which  were  formerly,  in  a  great  measure,  tho  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  tho  rich.  The  men  and  women  who  earn  their  honest 
bread  honourably  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow  have  no  room 
for  pianos  and  organs  in  their  humble  homes,  nor  can  they 
afl'ord  the  time  or  tho  money  for  forenoon  concerts,  and  their 
only  evening  for  relaxation  is  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Get 
them  another :  I  would  approve  of  that ;  but  let  us  rejoice  in 
everything  which  gives  them  a  share  (after  all  it  is  a  scanty 
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one)  ih  the  benefits  which  their  more  fortunate,  not  more 
deserving,  neighbours  possess.  I  only  wish  that  these  were 
more  cquiilly  distributed. 

"  I  am  not  surprised  that  you  and  some  other  good  people 
siiould  disiipprove  of  the  step  I  have  taken.  I  took  it  in  the 
full  foreknowledge  of  the  cost.  Elsewhere  than  on  railways, 
collisions  producu  a  shock ;  yet  I  hope  to  see  as  great  a  revo- 
lution in  the  minds  of  good  people  on  this  subject  as  on  that 
of  total  abstinence  societies,  for  the  advocacy  of  which  we  were 
denounced  by  many  whose  piety  I  could  not  but  respect,  but 
whose  folly  I  pitied  when  they  charged  us  with  countenancing 
an  anti-Gospel  principle  and  an  infidel  movement.  It  was 
nothing  to  me  to  hear  it  told  that  better  '  ministers  than  Dr, 
Guthrie  took  their  two  or  three  tumblera  of  whisky-toddy,'  or 
to  hear  of  the  visible  horror  which  saton  the  countenanr  js  of  some 
brethren,  when  a  minister,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  ar  abstainer, 
rose  from  the  table,  with  its  steaming  mug  and  toddy-tumblers, 
to  seat  LiuiKelf  at  a  piano,  and  sing  a  sweet,  pure  Scottish 
melody 

"  Most  respectfully,  but  very  earnestly,  would  I  beseech 
you,  and  others  like-minded,  to  consider  whether  the  int  irests 
of  religion  and  morality  are  not  more  likely  to  be  promoted  by 
ministers  and  religious  people  taking  an  interest  in  such  inno- 
cent amusements,  than  by  their  standing  aloof  with  a  sour  face 
and  a  frown  on  their  brows,  or  by  their  endeavouring  to  dam 
up  waters  which,  if  not  directed  into  pleasant  and  profitable 
channels,  will  break  out  in  some  mischievous,  immoral,  and 
destructive  way.  Some  things  are  lav^^ful  which  are  not  expe- 
dient ;  but  I,  for  one,  have  no  general  sympathy  with  the 
notion  that  other  people  may  righteously  take  part  in  enjoy- 
ments from  which  ministers  should  be  excluded  for  decorum's 
p:Jio.  That  is  but  another  phase  of  the  old  loathsome  times, 
when  gentlemen  got  the  ladies  away  to  the  drawing-room  to 
talk  what  it  was  not  fit  that  a  decent  woman  should  hear. 
I  hold  that  a  good  man  should  take  part  in  no  entertain- 
ment, to  bo  present  at  which  would  raise  a  blush  on  a  modest 
woman's  cheek,  or  make  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  feel  that  in 
being  there  he  was  out  of  place.  What  is  not  fit  for  a  lady  or 
a  minister  to  see  or  hear,  or  take  part  in,  is  an  entertninment 
not  fit  for  any  decent,  respectable  Christian  man.  That  is 
common  sense  and  God's  truih,  or  I  am  greatly  mistaken. 
♦'  Yours  very  restectl'ully  and  faithfully, 

♦'  Thomas  Guturir." 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 


It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  men  are  not  to  be  made 
sober  by  Act  of  Parliament :  no  legislative  measures, 
however  well  directed,  can  eradicate  a  deep-seated 
moral  sore ;  but  Dr.  Guthrie  looked  with  great  hope 
to  Government  action  in  dealing  with  another  matter 
essential  to  his  country's  well  being — the  education 
of  the  people  —  and  the  banishment  thereby  of  that 
ignorance  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  crime. 
"Writing  from  London  on  12th  November,  1870,  with 
reference  to  the  English  Education  Aci,  he  said : — 
"  I  have  now  seen  the  other  curative  means  from 
which  people  here  hope  so  much.  I  have  calculated 
the  proportion  between  the  diseases  and  the  remedies, 
and  the  second  is  to  the  fi  su  hs  p.  mere  drop  in  the 
bucket.  My  great  hope  is,  under  God,  in  the  Educa- 
tion Act  passed  last  Session.  If,  as  I  hope  and  think,  it 
will  be  fairly  arid  vigorously  wrought  out,  it  will,  I  tell 
them  here,  prove  itself  in  time  the  most  important  and 
blessed  mousure  passed  in  Parliament  since  the  Reforma- 
tion." His  acquaintance  with  the  degraded  classes,  and 
the  interest  he  had  long  taken  in  the  education  of  the 
poor,  deepened  his  conviction  tbat  out  and  beyond  all  the 
efforts  which  (Churches  and  private  benevolence  can 
make,  the  necessities  of  the  case  never  could  or  would 
be  met  until  the  State  addressed  itself  to  the  question ; 
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and  he  hailed  the  attainment  at  length  in  Scotland  of  a 
National  Education  scheme,  for  which  he  had  worked 
and  waited  more  than  five-and- twenty  years. 

From  the  date  of  the  Reformation,  thanks  to  the 
enlightened  Christian  patriotism  of  John  Knox,  Scotland 
possessed  a  system  of  education,  nobly  planned  to  supply 
religious  and  secular  instruction  to  every  child  in  the 
country;  a  school  having  been  planted  in  each  parish, 
and  placed  under  ecclesiastical  superintendence.  From 
the  growth  of  the  population,  however,  and  the  many 
social  and  ecclesiastical  changes  which  had  occurred  in  the 
interval,  the  eyisi;::"g  parochial  schools  had  long  failed  to 
overtake  the  needs  of  the  country.  The  Disruption 
came,  and  ihose  parochial  schoolmasters  who  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  Free  Church  were  no  longer  suffered  to 
retain  their  position  in  the  parish  schools.  To  provide 
for  them,  and  at  the  same  time  meet  to  some  extent  the 
ever-growing  needs  of  the  community,  the  Free  Church 
instituted,  in  1843,  an  educational  scheme  of  her  own. 
The  great  majority  of  her  ministers  at  that  period  were 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  old 
connection  between  the  school  and  the  church.  Dr. 
Guthrie,  however,  had  no  sympathy  with  this  view. 


"  I  have  come,  on  mature  refl3ction,  to  believe,"  he  wrote 
to  the  late  Dr.  Gunn,  of  thj  Edinburgh  High  School, 
"that  Chu.'ches,  as  such,  have  nothing  to  do  with  secular 
educatioij,  beyond  giving  to  it,  as  to  the  various  schemes 
of  patriotism  and  philanthropy,  all  due  encouragement.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  attempt  now  making  to  bring  all  educa- 
tion, secular  as  v/ell  as  religious,  into  the  hands  of  clergy  and 
Church  courts,  thinking  that  the  Church  of  Christ  cannot  be 
too  careful  to  keep  within  her  own  province — strictly,  sternly 
within  it — for  this  among  many  other  reasons,  that,  doing  so, 
she  will  then  with  more  grace,  more  sympathy,  and  certainly 
more  success,  repel  all  foreign  aggression  on  her  own  sacred 
and  peculiar  domain." 

Holding  these  views,  he  contemplated,  with  no  small 
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regret,  the  circumstances  which  led  the  Free  Church  to 
erect  schools  of  her  own,  and  so  to  establish  a  denomi- 
national scheme.  "While  Dr.  Cundlish,  the  distinguished 
commoner  of  the  Free  Church  Education  Committee, 
spoke  of  the  Education  scheme  as  "one  of  the  most 
vital  and  important  of  the  Free  Church's  undertakings," 
Dr.  Guthrie  was  unable  to  regard  it  in  any  such  light. 
On  this  matter,  Dr.  Begg  and  he  parted  company  with 
most  of  their  leading  brethren  in  the  Free  Church,  and 
were  exposed  to  not  a  little  misapprehension  and  obloquy 
in  consequence. 

Immediately  after  the  accomplishment  of  his  Manse 
Fund  work,  and  before  he  had  taken  up  the  case  of 
Ragged  Schools,  his  mind  was  turned  specially  to  the 
question  of  a  national  scheme  of  Education.  Thus,  in 
1846,  he  wrote  Mr.  Maule,  from  St.  Andrews,  where 
he  was  spending  his  annual  holiday : — 

"  St.  Andukws,  September  5th,  1846. 

"  Mr.  Rutherfurd  *  was  so  kind  as  ask  me  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  him,  v/hen  we  might  t-ilL  over  a  very  interesting 
matter  that  we  just  entered  upon — I  mean  'education.  If  I  am 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  town  when  you  return  to  London,  I 
should  like  much  to  have  some  conversation  with  you  on  that 
matter.  It  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and  presents  your 
Ministry  an  opportunity  of  earning  for  themselves  the  highest 
honours  and  conferring  on  the  country  the  most  valuable  bene- 
fits. I  had  a  long  and  rather  keen  discussion  with  Dr.  Candlish 
and  some  others  anent  the  matter.  I  am  confident  his  scheme 
won't  succeed,  and  convinced,  moreover,  that  it  should  not. 

'*  In  the  way  of  a  general  system  of  education  not  exclusively 
secular,  Ireland  presents  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty :  the 
people,  who  are  divided  into  two  parties,  have  two  Bibles. 
In  England,  next,  the  way  is  not  without  great  difficulties. 
Divided  into,  say,  three  great  sects,  Episcopal,  Wesleyan,  and 
Independent,  though  they  arc  all  agreed  in  the  same  version 
of  the  Bible,  they  have  three  catechisms.  In  our  land,  the  way 
is,  I  may  say,  cleared  and  clear  of  such  stumbbng-blocks. 
Divided  into  three  greatpartiesof  EstabUshed,Free,  and  ordinary 
Presbyterian  dissenters,  we  have  one  Bible  and  one  Catechism; 

*  Lord  Advocate  of  Suotlaud  at  tho  time. 
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there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  all  m'^et  in  the  same 
school  to-morrow,  the  situation  of  teacher  being  open  to  the 
competition  of  all.  If  your  Government  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  dissever  the  present  parochial  schools  from  their  existing 
connection  with  the  Established  Church  and  the  heritors,  some 
such  system  as  the  above  might  be  applied  in  supplying  those 
educational  wants  of  town  and  country  which  the  present 
parochial  machinery  does  not  meet. 

"  I  intend  to  bring  the  whole  matter  before  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  shortly  after  my  return  to  town,  and,  from  all 
that  I  can  learr  I  will  find  myself  backed  by  the  great  body  of 
the  laity  belonging  to  our  Free  Church,  and  its  happy  Presby- 
terian constitution  may  show  its  healthful  charaoter  on  this  as  on 
other  great  occasions.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  great  body 
of  our  ministers  will,  by-and-by,  come  to  view  this  matter  in 
the  same  light." 

An  unhappy  collision  which  arose  out  of  the  refusal  of 
Dr.  Candlish  and  the  Free  Church  Committee  to  sanc- 
tion the  appointment  of  the  late  Dr.  Gunn  (whose  views 
were  in  favour  of  a  national  as  opposed  to  a  denomina- 
tional scheme)  to  one  of  the  Government  Inspectorships 
connected  with  the  Free  Church  schools,  increased  the 
breach  between  Dr.  Candlish  and  hiinself  on  the  general 
question  : — 

To  Dr.  Candlish. 

"Edinburgh,  November  I2th,  1850. 

♦  *  *  *  •<: 

"  I  never  liked  controversy  all  my  days,  and  such  experience 
as  I  have  had  of  it  does  not  recommend  it  to  me.  I  frankly 
say,  for  myself,  that  I  have  found  it  indispose  me  for  higher 
duties,  disturb  my  peace,  stir  up  the  baser  passions  of  my 
nature,  and  expose  the  parties  engaged  in  it  to  the  risk  of 
quarrels  and  ahenated  aS'ections.  I  am  now  less  disposed  for 
it  than  ever ;  and,  last  of  all,  I  am  thoroughly  averse  to  have 
any  controversy  with  you.  My  love  and  afiect'oiis  are  all 
against  it.     I  say  all  this  in  the  honesty  of  my  heart.  .  , 

"  If  there  is  to  be  a  public  controversy,  nothing  but  dragging 
will  bring  me  into  it.  May  the  Lord  give  peace  in  this  matter ; 
if  not.  His  will  be  done.  Come  what  may,  believe  me,  with 
great  regard, 

•*  Yours  ever, 

"Thomas  Guthkie." 
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Dr.  Guthrie  was  fully  sensible  of  the  energy  with 
which  the  Free  Church  scheme  was  prosecuted,  where- 
by an  admirable  Christian  education  for  65,000  children 
was  provided  ;  but  his  conviction  ever  deepened  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  Free  Church  schools  tended  to 
retard  the  attainment  of  a  national  measure. 


To  Sir  W.  Giiison  Craig,  M.P. 

"  Edinburgh,  October  2bth,  1850. 

"...  Thinking  +hat  the  Free  Church,  by  soniG  of  her  edu- 
cationil  movements,  was  rather  hindering  than  facilitating  a 
Catholic  and  comprehensive  plan,  I  retired  from  the  Com- 
mittee. .  .  The  present  arrangements  may  undergo  a  great 
change  in  less  than  a  few  years.  I  hope  very  soon  to  see  at 
least  the  Free  Church  and  the  Dissenting  community  at  one  on 
this  lubject  of  education.  I  don't  even  despair  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  although  they  will  take,  in  the  course  of  things, 
longer  time." 


i  i     !l 


"I  do  not  deny,"  he  wrote  twenty  years  later,  "but 
am  happy  to  know  that  our  Free  Church  schools  have 
done  much  good ;  still,  I  thought  they  were  founded  on 
a  wrong  basis,  in  such  a  country  as  ours  at  any  rate, 
and  that  had  we  gone  in  for  a  national  system,  an  opening 
up  and  extension  of  the  old  parochial  system,  when  these 
Free  Church  schools  were  started,  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  we  would  have  won  the  battle  in  a  few  years,  and 
been  rid  of  the  difficulties  with  which  we  are  now  per- 
plexed." 

Not  only  did  Dr.  Guthrie  object  to  the  Free  Church 
Education  scheme,  on  the  general  ground  that  the 
education  of  the  young  is  the  business  rather  of  the 
State  than  of  the  Church,  but  he  objected  to  allow 
the  divisions  which  separate  the  various  Churches  from 
each  other  to  affect  education  in  any  shape  or  form. 
The  advantage  of  bringing  the  children  of  different  sects 
together  in  school,  he  thus  illustrated  in  one  of  hii. 
speeches — 
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"  Did  you  ever  see  the  •  happy  far  .'Ay  '  ?  The  last  timo  I 
was  in  London  I  saw  animius  of  the  most  antagonistic 
natures  living  together  in  perfect  peace,  because  they  had  been 
reared  together  when  young,  —  fed,  bred,  and  nursed  to- 
gether. I  saw  the  mavis  asleep  under  the  wing  of  a  hawk ; 
and  an  old,  grave,  reverend  owl  looking  down  most  compla- 
cently on  a  little  mouse ;  and,  with  the  restless  activity  ot  his 
species,  I  saw  the  monkey  sitting  on  a  perch,  scratching  his 
head,  for  an  idea  I  presume,  and  then  reach  down  his  long 
arm  to  seize  a  big  rat  by  the  tail,  and,  lifting  it  to  his 
breast,  dandle  it  like  a  baby  !  This  is  what  early  training  will 
do.  Now  I  just  put  it  to  you — suppose  these  animals  had  been 
brought  up  according  to  the  sectarian  system,  and  then  brought 
together  in  one  place,  what  a  row  there  would  have  been  ! 

"  I  am  sure  it  is  good  for  children  to  bo  educated  in  every 
possible  way  with  the  children  of  other  denominations,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why.  I  know,  from  my  own  experience,  that  it 
is  good  for  men  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  men  of  other 
denominations.  1  have  lelt  the  good  ot  that  myself.  I  have 
had  my  corners  and  my  crotcheta  in  my  day ;  and  I  think  I 
am  very  free  of  them  new.  1  believe  that  if  you  bring  a  man 
into  contact  with  others,  it  tends  to  round  off  his  corners,  and 
rub  off"  his  crotchets  like  the  stone  on  the  sea-beach  when  it 
is  washed  and  rolled  about  by  tne  daily  tide  ;  it  makes  a  nobler 
and  a  better  man  oi  him." 

To  Mr.  Maule,  irs  1850,  he  wrote:— "The  jealousies 
and  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness  of  many  are  sicken- 
ing. These  men  are  never  without  a  pair  of  Free  Church 
spectacles.  I  suppose  they  sleep  with  them  on  ! "  But 
what  most  of  all  distressed  Dr.  Guthrie  was,  that  while 
denominational  schemes  of  Education  tended  to  widen 
the  breach  between  the  different  Churches,  out  and  be- 
yond the  influence  of  any  Church,  a  multitude  of  children 
were  growing  up  in  Scotland  wholly  without  instruction. 
"I  long  and  pray  for  the  time,"  were  his  words,  "  when 
such  unfortunates  will  be  educated  by  the  State;  nor 
from  such  prayer  will  I  ever  come  down  to  consider 
schemes  of  sects.  1  don't  care,  if  the  people  are  saved, 
whether  the  scheme  crack  the  crown  of  St.  Giles',  or 
iiurl   Free  St    John's  down  the  West  Bow.     I  love  my 
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Church  as  well  as  an/  one,  but  I  love  my  country 
more  than  I  love  my  dmominution."  *  "  My  distinctive 
points  will  look  small  onough  when  I  am  lying  on  a 
bed  of  death  ;  and  my  distinctive  points  look  little,  too, 
when  I  go  down  amoig  my  poor  fellow-creatures;  and 
sure  I  am,  that  if  somo  of  my  friends  would  come  with 
me,  and  spend  one  short  forenoon  in  these  places  where 
I  have  been  till  my  heart  was  like  to  break,  and  I  could 
hardly  eat  the  bread  on  my  own  table,  it  would  make 
them  agree  almost  to  anything." 

In  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  attainment  of  a  national 
scheme.  Dr.  Guthrie  was  willing  to  co-operate  with 
parties  from  whom,  on  other  matters,  he  seriously 
differed.  To  this  he  refers  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  The  Witness  in  the  beginning  of  1850,  and  in 
that  letter,  too,  as  will  be  seen,  he  foreshadows  the  very 
system  which,  twenty-two  years  thereafter,  and  at  the 
close  of  a  long  fight  with  prejudice  and  privilege,  has 
become  the  luw  of  the  land : — 

To  THE  Fdi.tor  of  The  Witness. 

"  EniNTiuiiOH,  Janmry  I2th,  1850. 

"  M)  inclination,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  turn  to  the 
Established  Church,  prepared,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
happened,  to  bury  in  the  grave  of  our  country's  welfare  the 
animosity  and  irritation  that  may  have  sprung  from  the  past. 
I  find,  however,  with  great  regret,  that  our  friends  of  the 
Estallishment  have  thrown  up  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  our  co- 
operation with  them  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  surmount ; 
— they  have  identified,  in  fact,  the  very  existence  of  their 
Establishment  with  the  retaining  of  its  supremacy   over  the 

*  "The  appeal  to  the  human  sympathies  of  his  audience  was  his  chief 
source  of  strength  as  a  speaker.  When  his  strong  voice  shook,  and  a 
glance  of  the  tenderest  pity  flashed  f'rem  his  eyes,  few  were  not  moved  to 
triirs.  Speaking  one  day  about  an  Education  Bill  just  brought  in  by  the 
Lord  Advocate,  the  thought  flashed  across  him  that  the  Free  Church 
had  been  accused  of  supporting  it  for  sectarian  reasons  when  he  suddenly 
broke  off  his  argument,  and,  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  ex- 
claimed, 'What  care  I  for  the  Free  Church,  or  any  Church  upon  earth, 
in  comparison  with  my  desire  to  save  and  bless  those  poor  children  in  the 
High  Street ! '  An  intelligent  auditor  afterwards  said  of  this  exclamation, 
'  It  was  as  though  a  shock  of  electricity  had  passed  through  thf 
audience.'  " — Daily  News,  February  "ioth,  1874. 
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national  sch no' j,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  but  their  aflhorcnts 
from  the  olHco  of  teachers, 

"  Not  entertaining  any  violent  prejudice!?  against  the  Estab- 
lished Church  (holding,  on  the  contrary,  what  some  of  my 
friends  count  such  loose  and  latitudinarian  views  on  certain 
matters  of  dispute,  that  I  have  not  hesitated  in  particular  cir- 
cumstances to  send  my  children  to  an  Established  Church 
school  *),  I  hoped  better  things  of  our  friends  in  the  Estab- 
lishment. Nor  was  it  till  I  bad  seea  with  regret  that  none 
even  of  the  most  libera)  of  tiiCir  leaders  were  prepared  to 
abate  one  jot  of  their  antiquated  claims,  that  I  felt  myself 
constrain  ;d  tr  abandon  all  hope  of  co-operating  with  them; 
and,  in  addition,  that  I  felt  convinced  it  was  now  our  duty 
to  attempt  co-operation  with  the  voluntary  churches  in  some 
scheme  for  national  education,  ench  party  retaining  their  prin- 
ciples, and  each  agreeing  to  bury  their  points  and  prejudices. 

*'  Now  in  approaching  our  voluntary  friends,  we  were  not 
brought  to  a  standr*il)  by  the  barrier  which  prevented  co- 
operation with  the  Established  Church.  They,  forraing,  like 
that  other  party,  but  one-third  of  the  population,  met  us  with 
no  claim  to  exclusive  power;  on  the  contrary,  we  and  they 
were  agreed  in  this,  tliat  over  the  National  Schools  the  Estab- 
lishment should  have  no  exclusive  superintendence,  and  to  the 
offico  of  their  teachers  no  exclusive  claim.  Then,  in  regard 
to  the  religious  element,  on  which  we  were  at  one  with  the 
Establishment,  there  appeared  a  common  path  on  which  we 
could  approach  the  State  in  company  with  our  voluntary 
brethren.  Had  they  stipulated  that  the  State  not  only  must  not 
include,  but  positively  exclude  religion,  our  negotiations  must 
then  have  taken  end ;  for  it  is  plain  that  though  some  among  us 
be  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  religious  education  would 
not  suffer,  but  rather  gain,  by  being  devolved  entirely  on  parents, 
pastors,  ..ad  churrih  office-bearers,  yet  our  Free  Church  as  a 
body  would  refuse  its  consent  to  any  bill  which  excluded  the 
religious  element  from  the  National  Schools.  But  how  stands 
the  matter  with  our  voluntary  friend'j  ?  They  propc  0  no  such 
clause  of  exclusion.  So  far  as  I  know  their  sentiments,  it  is  but 
justice  to  them  to  say  that  a  bill  \vith  such  a  clause  introduced 
into  Parliament  by  ihe  merely  secular  educationists  would 
meet  with  as  cordial  opposition  from  them  as  from  ourselves. 
All  that  they  stipulate  for  is  this,  that  Pirliament  sLall  not 
meddle  with  the  matter  of  religion  at  all.  and  that  every 
irrangemenl  connected  with  that  element  in  the  schools  shall 

*  D/.  Guthrie  sent  his  youngei  childrea  for  an  Loar  or  twt'  daily  to 
iie  pur  ah  school  wheu  ai  Lochlee,  his  summer  quarters. 
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bo  left  to  the  judftmcnt  and  discretion  of  the  local  boards  ;  and 
this  they  do  with  the  anxious  desire  that  these  schools  shall 
furnish  religious  and  secular  education,  and  with  the  confhlont 
expectation,  moreover,  that,  under  this  arrangement,  the  Word 
of  God  and  saving  truths  of  the  gospol  will,  in  point  of 
quality,  bo  as  purely,  and  in  point  of  quantity  be  as  abundantly, 
provided  for  as  before. 

"  For  myself,  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  religious  feelings 
of  my  countrymen  as  to  believe  that  in  a  board  chosen  by 
their  votes,  and  therefore  representing  their  sentiments,  the 
religious  interests  of  these  schools  will  find  as  faithful  guardians 
as  they  have  ever  enjoyed.  My  knowledge  of  many  unendowed 
schools,  and  my  experience  of  Ragged  Schools,  fully  warrant 
me  to  believe  that  on  this  field  Established  Churchmen  and 
Free  Churchmen,  Episcopalians  and  Voluntaries,  may  co- 
operate together  in  perfect  harmony,  and  that  hero  brethren 
may  '  dwell  together  in  unity.'  In  their  denominational  ele- 
ments, the  local  boards  will  very  much  resemble  the  com- 
mittee of  our  Ragged  Schools ;  and,  if  not  in  all,  in  almost 
every  instance,  a  motion  to  exclude  religion  from  these  schools 
will  meet  with  the  same  cordial  opposition  and  certain  defeat 
as  would  assuredly  be  its  fate  at  our  board." 


Previous  to  writing  that  letter,  Dr.  Guthrie  had  been 
in  communication  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  to  whom 
the  country  owes  in  no  small  measure  the  final  settlement 
of  this  difficult  question;  and  it  was  shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  letter  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  following  correspondence  took  place  between 
His  Grace  and  himself: — 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  '  Dr.  Guthrie. 

"RosENEATH,  January  2\st,  1850. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  thank  you  for 
your  letter  respecting  your  educational  views  :  and  I  am  as 
glad  that  I  have  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  your  more 
extended  explanation  in  The  Witness. 

"  Personally,,  and  speaking  only  of  what  I  should  be  most 
glad  to  agree  to  if  we  had  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  before  ks,  I  feel 
no  anxiety  to  exclude  from  the  schools  any  one  of  the  Pres- 
byterian or  Episcopalian  bodies,  provided  only  that  religious 
education  be  secured,  not  as  a  separate,  but  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  course  of  instruction  ;    and  if  this  is  to  be  so,  I  do  not 
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SCO  how,  even  on  such  a  plan,  startinf;  anew  as  it  wore,  some 
tostH  could  1)0  altogotbor  avoided. 

"But  I  wish  to  speak  rather  of  existing  circumstances  ns 
affecting  practically  our  course,  and  these,  I  do  confess,  you 
and  your  friouda  seem  to  me  to  take  but  little  notice  of. 

"  Your  plan,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  place  everything, 
election  of  schoolmaster,  laws  of  religious  teaching,  hours 
thereof,  &c.,  all  at  the  disposal  of  a  local  board.  But  how  are 
these  local  boards  to  be  appointed  ?  I  agree  with  you  that 
generally  in  Scotland  the  Bible  would  not  be  discarded  by  any 
board.  But  I  am  certain  that  anything  approaching  to  a 
popular  election  would  bo  a  squabble  of  sectarian  partisanship. 
The  votes  and  intrigues  would  bo  divided  by  the  law  of 
Churchship.  Your  experience  of  the  Ragged  School  Com- 
mittee, to  which  you  refer,  is  wholly  delusive,  in  my  opinion. 
That  is  a  committee  of  educated  and  enlightened  men  met 
together  with  the  common  understanding  that  Churc/iskip  is 
not  to  enter  into  the  consideration  at  all,  either  in  electing 
masters  or  in  regulating  the  mode  of  teaching.  This  does  not 
apply  to  local  contests,  such  as  you  would  leave  to  be  carried 
on  between  sects  exasperated  by  petty  fouds  and  bickerings. 

*  ^;  ^:  *  * 

"  Pray  excuse  this  very  has^y  letter.  I  will  not  ask 
you  to  excuse  what  you  may  think  the  freedom  with  which  I 
have  stated  my  objections  to  the  movement  of  your  body, 
because,  if  correspondence  is  to  be  carried  on  at  all,  on  matters 
of  such  great  public  importance,  with  the  view  of  explaining 
the  aspects  in  which  thoy  present  themselves  to  persons  in 
ditferent  relative  situations,  I  hold  that  such  correspondence 
should  o^  free.  .  . 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

•'  Yours  most  truly, 

"  Argyll." 

Dr.  Gf  THTirE  to  ttie  Dvkv.  of  Atioyt.i.. 

"EniNiiuiioH,  February  \%th,  1850. 

"  As  to  your  Grace's  remarks  on  the  sentiments  and  speeches 
of  some  of  our  Free  Churchmen  (and  some  of  these,  I  grant, 
loading  Free  Churchmen)  I  may  say,  I  am  '  not  careful  to 
answer  you  in  this  matter.'  Many  things  have  been  said  by 
Free  Churchmen  with  which  it  would  be  hard  to  saddle  the 
Free  Church. 

"  I  may,  however,  remark  two  things  in  answer  to  your 
Grace's  defence   of   the    resolution   of  the   Establishment  to 
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abate  none  of  its  ancient  claims.  F<V,s^  that  granting  thni  Dr. 
Candlish,  &c.,  would  have  done  the  same  thing  had  they  been 
in  the  Establishment,  it  does  not  prove  more  than  that  they 
would  have  acted  imprudently  and  unwisely  in  these  circum- 
stances ;  but,  xecondlij,  the  views  even  of  Dr.  Ciindlish  and  his 
friends  (who  are  not  the  Free  Church)  do  not  alTord  ground  for 
such  assertion.  I  pray  your  Grace  to  observe  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  insists  that  the  candidate  for  a  school  shall  not 
only  sign  his  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catirhmn  and 
Confession  of  Faith,  but  tha!  he  shall  sign  the  Formulu,  which 
binds  him  down  to  the  membership,  and  subjects  him  to  the 
discipline,  of  the  Established  Church.  Now,  though  I  do  not 
agree  with  my  friends  in  many  of  their  movements  in  the 
matter  of  education,  I  think  it  is  but  justice  to  them  to  say 
that  they  do  not  insist  on  their  teachers,  even  at  present,  being 
members  of  the  Free  Church,  and  that  at  this  moment  there 
are  parties  holding  schools  under  the  Free  Church  scheme,  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  denomination  of  Free  Churchmen. 

"  Then  I  pray  your  Grace  to  observe  that  we  are  not  incon- 
sistent in  making  demands  now,  which  we  would  have  resisted 
as  against  the  Dissente"3  before  the  Disruption.  Since  that 
time,  the  tables,  by  that  very  event,  are  completely  turned.  The 
body  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  was  then  the  un- 
doubted majority  of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  Established 
Church  then  contained  within  her  pale  two-thirds  at  least  of 
the  whole  population,  and  she  had  rights  of  a  mttional  and 
political  kind  when  she  commanded  a  majority,  which  she 
must  de  jure  lose  when  she  passes  into  a  minority.  This 
argument  may  be  pushed  farther  than  the  schools.  I  grant 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  establishing  the  present  form  of 
Church  government  goes  on  the  footing  that  it  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  ijeneraUty  of  the  people  of  Scotland,  or  some  such 
terms, — so  runs  the  Act  which  substitutes  the  present  Estab- 
lished Church  for  Episcopacy.  I  have  no  desire  to  agitate 
these  questions,  so  far  as  they  touch  the  Church  Establishment ; 
only  I  think  that  when,  for  the  sake  of  an  exclusive  and  invidious 
power,  the  Established  clergy  stand  in  the  way  of  a  great 
national  system  of  education,  they  themselves  will  lorce  on  the 
people  of  Scotland  the  consideration  of  matters  which  go  deeper 
than  the  schools,  and  I  must  repeat  my  surprise  thcat  the  sensible 
men  among  them  do  not  see  that.''-     I  pray  your  Grace  to  observe 

*  "At  thi3  time  they  will  yield  nolhintr,"  Dr.  Guthrie  told  a  public 
meeting  in  1854.  "There  was  a  sagacious  man  in  this  city,  jicrhaps  the 
most  sagacious  of  her  citizens — the  late  .Sir  James  Gibson  Craig — who,  on 
one  occasion,  was  dealing  with  a  gentleman  who  insisted  on  having  his 
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that,  but  for  thin  oxclufiivo  claim  to  which  yon  surely  cannot 
expect  that  two-thirds  ol'tho  nation  will  agroo  (thu  gnat  majority 
of  the  pooplu  agreeing  to  leave  the  education  of  their  children  in 
the  hands  of  u  minority), — well,  I  say,  but  for  this  oxcIuhIvo 
claim  insisted  on  by  the  Established  party,  tho  country  might 
bo  blessed,  before  another  session  has  run,  with  a  secular  and 
a  religious  system  of  education  adoc^uate  to  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  a  country  where,  at  this  present  moment,  some 
two  hundred  thousand  children  are  growing  up  in  deepest 
ignorance. 

"  It  was  with  no  evil  designs  to  tho  Established  Church  that 
I  penned  my  letter ;  on  the  contrary,  I  hoped  that  it  might 
catch  the  eye  of  some  of  their  ministers  and  people.  As  to  the 
latter,  I  have  had  expressions  of  their  entire  concurrence  in  my 
views  from  some,  and,  among  others,  one  of  tho  greatest  orna- 
ments among  tho  laity  of  the  Establishment.  As  to  tho  clergy, 
I  have  seen  an  account  of  but  one  of  them  (Gillan  of  Glasgow) 
who  sympathised  with  mo.  He  proposed  that  to  others  besides 
the  clergy  of  his  own  Church  the  management  of  their  schools 
should  be  open.  He  wished  other  orthodox  denominations 
recognised  ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  his  proposition  called  forth 
nothing  but  hinses. 

*'  I  had  hoped  that  the  Established  Church  and  Free  Church 
might  have  acted  together  in  this  great  question,  and  no  obstacle 
stood  in  the  way  of  that  but  the  claim  to  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
I  would  have  rejoiced  in  such  a  union.  I  would  have  preferred 
a  system,  which  would  have  saved  us  what  may  happen  under 
the  new  scheme — supposing  it  caiaried  into  eti'ect, — a  battle  for 
the  Bible,  or  Shorter  Catechism  in  the  schools  (I  ought  to 
say  at  the  ordinary  school  hours). 

"  However,  I  must  say  that  I  think  there  are  far  worse 
things  than  an  occasional  fight,  and  one  of  these  was  tho  old 
system  which  invested  the  power  and  management  of  the 
parochial  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbytery.     I  had  seven 

last  rights  at  law.  Sir  Jnmos  advised  him  to  yield  a  little ;  tho  reply  was 
'  No,  not  a  stiver ! '  '  Well,'  said  8ir  James,  '  lot  me  tell  you  that  tho 
man  that  will  have  tho  last  word  and  tho  last  right  at  law  is  very  like  the 
man  who  will  have  tho  last  drop  out  of  the  tankard;  the  chance  ia 
he  gets  the  lid  down  on  his  nose  ! '  Now,  if  my  friends  of  tho  Estab- 
lished Church  would  hear  me, — and  I  know  there  are  sensible  men  among 
them,  but  I  am  afraid  they  are  overborne  by  thoso  who  aro  not  sensible 
— let  them  pluck  up  courage  and  take  up  another  wiser  and,  for  th(;ir 
Church,  a  safer  position.  At  the  time  of  tho  Disruption  down  came  the 
lid  ;  at  the  time  of  the  University  Bill  they  would  have  the  last  drop — 
smack  went  the  lid ;  now  thoy  will  have  the  last  drop  again,  and  I  say 
let  them  take  care  that  the  lid  does  not  only  hit  tho  nose,  but  hit  it  on 
altogether!" 
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yoarH*  oxporicnco  of  that  systom,  whon  I  wns  in  a  ponntry 
paiiHh,  and  I  HtronunuHly  HUpportcd  tho  hcIuiho  lor  Govoiuiuont 
lUHpoctors,  bofuro  tho  DiHruptiun,  as  souio  chuck  to  thu  uhoIcuh, 
worthhiSH  mockery  of  former  times.* 

'•  I  believe  that  tho  Huro  way  of  having  any  schomo  vigor- 
ously managed  is  to  give  thoHO  a  CDiisiilrnihlf  power  at  least 
in  the  management  of  it,  who  have  a  deep  Htiiko  in  tho  matter. 
The  parents  have  tho  di'i/ieHt  stake  in  tho  schools  ;  ami  wo  may 
rest  assured  that  they  will  watch  and  work  them  bettor  than 
parties  who  have  but  a  remote  interest  in  their  success." 

Tho  scheme  which  this  letter  flofeiuls  beeurne  the  bustH 
of  "Tho  Nutionul  Education  Association  of  Scotland," 
founded  in  April,  1850,  in  whose  movements  he  took  a 
leading  part.  But  while  its  programme  met  with  his 
cordiul  support,  in  one  particular  he  thought  it  defective  ; 
for,  fur  in  advance  of  his  time,  Dr.  Guthrie  had  already 
become  an  advocate  for  a  compulsory  clause  in  any 
national  measure  which  is  to  be  effective : — 

"  It  was  at  one  of  tho  first  Ragged  School  meetings, "  wo 
find  him  saying,  "that  I  first  enunciated  tho  necessity  of 
a  compulsory  system.  I  remember  I  was  sitting  beside  the 
late  J5ishop  Terrot,  and  whon  I  had  finished,  the  iUshop  said  to 
mo,  '  So  you  aro  in  favour  of  a  compulsory  systuni  of  educa- 
tion ? '  '  Yes,'  I  said,  '  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  no 
educational  system  will  reach  tho  very  lowest  classes — the 
dangerous  classes — but  a  compulsory  one.  What  think  you  ?  ' 
'  Oh,'  said  tho  Bishop,  '  I  am  quite  of  tho  same  opinion.' 
'  Then  why  don't  you  stand  up  and  say  it  ?  '  '  Stand  up  and 
say  it ! '  ho  replied.    '  Why,  tho  people  would  think  me  mad  ! '  " 

*  In  a  speech  he  tolls  : — "  I  was  seven  years  in  tho  parish  of  Arl)irIot ; 
and  while  1  believe  I  wns  just  as  attentive  us  my  noinhbours,  I  do  not 
recollect  of  being  three  times  in  the  parish  school,  Ihouj^h  it  was  next 
door  to  mo,  except  on  those  occasions,  once  a  year,  when  tho  Presbytery 
Committee  came  to  examine  tho  school.  The  truth  is,  thonf»h  1  do  not 
like  to  use  a  hursh  expression — perhaps  they  aro  a  great  deal  better  since 
we  left  them — Presbytorial  supervision  was  very  much  a  decent  sham. 
To  be  sure,  if  there  were  any  old  schoolmaster  among  the  parish  ministers, 
he  pricked  up  his  ears  like  an  old  hunter  when  ho  hears  the  sound  of  tho 
horn ;  but  ns  for  the  rest  of  us,  who  were  not  accustomed  to  it,  to  sit  for 
weary  hours  hearing  '  A-b,  ah — B-o,  bo,'  was  the  (Iriechest  business  I  ever 
had  to  do  with.  And  well  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  how  olten  the 
watches  were  pulled  out  to  see  how  the  time  went ;  and  the  truth  is,  if 
the  'diet  of  examination'  had  not  been  followed  by  another  kind  of 
'  diet'  at  t^'-  manse — a  committee  dinner,  and  a  sociable  crack  with  tho 
brethren — there  would  have  been  very  few  at  the  diet  of  examination  !" 
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As  tirne  went  on,  views  more  akin  to  h\^  own,  as 
regards  the  desirableness  of  a  comprehensive  scheme, 
began  to  spread  not  only  among  the  laity  but  the 
ministers  of  the  Free  Church  ;  and  in  a  letter  to 
his  brother.  Provost  Guthrie,  on  11th  April,  1851,  he 
writes  : — "  You  would  be  giad  to  see  that  Dr.  Candlish 
has  taken  a  step  in  advance  on  the  education  question. 
This  parts  him,  and  it  is  well,  from  Gibson  and  Co.  It 
is  most  lamentable  to  see  how  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  Churches  are  sacrificed  to  extreme 
Establishment  views  on  the  one  hand,  and  extreme 
volunutryism  on  the  other.  However,  I  hope  for  some 
national  measure  ere  long,  and  if  Melgund  oarry  the 
second  reading  of  his  Bill,  it  will  help  on  matters  to 
a  favourable  issue.  It  will  frighten  the  Establishment 
people,  some  of  them,  at  least,  into  their  senses." 

Lord  Melgund's  Bill  was  in  that  same  year  thrown 
out ;  but  at  length  Government  took  up  the  question — 
a  measure  for  a  national  scheme  of  education  in  Scot- 
land having  been,  in  1854,  introduced  by  the  Loi'd 
Advocate  (Moncreiff).  During  the  successive  stages  of 
the  National  Education  negotiations.  Dr.  Guthrie  was 
in  correspondence  with  various  influential  persons,  both 
in  the  Cabinet  and  out  of  it.  Not  only  his  reputation 
as  a  social  reformer,  but  his  known  breadth  of  view  gave 
his  opinions  weight.  The  Lord  Advocate  *  —  who, 
though  he  was  net  destined  to  carry  through  the  final 
measure,  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  prepare  the 
way  for  it, — writing  to  Dr.  Guthrie  from  London  in 
reference  to  the  Bill  he  had  introduced,  thus  expressed 
himself  on  12th  April,  1854: — "I  must  p -ess  upon 
you  the  importance — to  you  I  may  not  say  the  duty 
— of  giving  decided  utterance  to  your  real  opinions. 
You  have  only  to  make  one  of  your  manly,  fearless 
addresses,  and  you  will  confirm  more  waverera  in  the 
*  Now  tho  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stoncreifif. 
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House  than  all  the  Voluntaries  can  shake.  .  .  .  Depend 
upon  it,  names  weigh  far  more  than  numbers  up  here, 
and  you  and  Adam  Black  would,  single-handed,  make  all 
{he  agitators  kick  the  beam." 

To  Pkovost  Guthiue. 

''ApriinthylSoi. 
"  I  fancy,  like  myself,  you  have  been  thoroughly  disgusted 
and  sickened  with  the  violence  of  the  Established  Church  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  extreme  section  of  the  Voluntaries  on 
the  other,  in  the  matter  of  the  Education  Bill.  ...  I  have 
let  them  know  upstairs,  and  here  also  down-stairs,  that  if  the 
country  cannot  get  education  through  a  union  with  Non-En- 
dowed Churches  I  will  next  address  myself  to  the  Establish- 
ment and  promote  a  Bill  which  will  give  them  all  they  ask  in 
the  matter  of  the  parish  schools ;  and  if,  next,  they  are  as 
unreasonalile  as  the  Voluntaries  and  won't  come  to  terms,  then 
I  am  prepared  to  say  that  Government  must  give  us  secular 
schools,  leaving  tlie  Churches  to  look  after  the  religious  element. 
It  is  most  melancholy  that  Christian  men  should  act  so  as  to 
threaten  to  drive  us  into  such  a  position. 

-  "  We  were  getting  on  most  favourably,  preparing  the  way  for  a 
union  (in  the  long  run,  and  I  would  have  hoped  at  no  very 
distant  period)  between  us  and  the  United  Presbyterians.  This 
Education  question  has  in  Providence  rather  come  in  as  an  ob- 
struction, men  would  say.  I  say,  on  the  contrary,  it  proves  most 
forcibly  the  need  of  union,  and  demonstrates  the  injury  which 
the  country  and  religion  suffer  from  our  divisions. 

**  Sir  George  Sinclair  was  the  originator  of  our  conferences, 
and  in  his  house  and  at  Dr.  Brown's  we  have  had  a  number  of 
them.  Adam  Black  and  I  spoke  very  plainly  to  Dr.  Havpor 
and  Mr.  Duncan  of  the  violence  of  their  Voluntary  friends 
anent  Education.  I  told  them  distinctly  that  unless,  in  some 
way  or  other,  they  presented  Voluntaryism  in  a  less  offensive 
light  than  as  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  saving  our  perishing 
masses,  they  would  make  it  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  patriots  and 
enlightened  Christians  for  a  century  to  come,  and  put  an  end 
to  all  hope  of  union." 

Meanwhile,  waiting  for  a  bel'rr  day  to  dawn  in  Scot- 
land, Dr.  Guthrie  was  quite  in  his  element  when,  on  a 
visit  to  England  shortly  after  this  date,  he  was  brought 
in  contact  with  some  earnest  educationists  of  dift'erent 
Churches  there :— 
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To  Mrs.  Guthrie. 

"BiRMiNOHAM,  Novemher  \1th,  1856. 

"  I  have  not  been  idle  since  I  came  here.  I  was  waylaid 
when  within  four  miles  of  this  place,  and  had  to  appear  and 
speak  at  a  meeting  of  work-lads  belonging  to  the  greatest  glass- 
works in  the  world.  The  proprietors,  the  Messrs.  Chance,  who 
are  excellent  Christian  men,  have  magnificent  schools  in  which 
the  meeting  was  held.  The  room,  which  has  a  fine  Gothic 
roof,  was  decorated  with  festoons  of  flowers,  banners,  and 
inscriptions.  There  was  a  large  assemblage  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  a  large  number  of  the  clergy  of  the  town.  We 
had  music,  singing,  and  speeches;  and  it  was  about  twelve 
o'clock  till  we  got  home. 

"  Next  day  I  was  honoured  by  an  invitation  from  the  Clerical 
Society,  which  embraces  almost  all  the  Church  of  England 
ministers  here.  After  attending  their  meeting,  at  which  I 
made  a  short  speech,  I  then  visited  an  admirably  managed 
institution  established  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr.  Yorke  * — one 
of  the  finest  of  men,  with  whom  I  have  struck  up  a  friendship. 
There  I  had  to  address  some  two  or  three  hundred  children. 

"  That  finished,  there  came  a  party  of  thirty  gentlemen  to 
dinner ;  after  which,  with  Lord  Calthorpe  in  the  chair,  we 
began  the  business  which  brought  me  here — to  consider  what 
is  to  be  done  for  the  educational  interests  of  this  town,  so  as  to 
secure  a  larger  measure  of  education  for  those  children  who 
are  sent  too  early  to  work,  as  well  for  the  large  number  of 
those  who  are  neither  at  work  nor  school,  but  who  are  growing 
up  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  criminal  population.  Besides  Lord 
Calthorpe,  we  had  some  dozen  ministers,  among  others  Angell 
James,  some  dozen  merchants  and  manufacturers,  and  some 
lawyers  —  among  them  their  stipendiary  magistrate,  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Winfield,  our  host,  opened  the 
business  by  an  able  and  admirable  address.  .  .  .  We  came 
to  a  most  harmonious  conclusion,  and  I  think  laid  the  begin- 
ning of  a  great  and  good  work." 

AVTiile  statesmen  continued  to  bestir  themselves,  the 
complications  caused  by  the  misunderstandings  and 
animosities  of  the  various  sections  of  churchmen  in 
Scotland  seemed  to  thicken.  Two  extreme  parties  ex- 
isted :  one  of  whom  would  have  no  bill  which  did  not 
enact  the  use  of  the    Bible   and   Shorter  Catechiem  by 

•  Now  Dean  of  Worceator. 
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express  statute;  the  other  would  refuse  any  bill  which 
made  allusion  to  the  teaching  of  religion  at  all.  "  Like 
sailors  in  a  storm,"  to  quote  Dr.  Guthrie's  figure  as  he 
contemplated  the  situation,  "who  quarrel  about  mend- 
ing some  hole  in  a  sail  when  the  ship  is  on  her  beam 
ends,  we  have  contended  about  minor  matters,  and  even 
now  are  contending  about  theories  of  education,  whil 
*  my  people,'  says  God,  '  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge.' Thousands  starve  while  we  settle  the  shape  and 
stamp  of  the  loaf." 

Between  1854  and  1872,  six  Education  Bills  were  in- 
troduced into  Parliament,  of  which  only  one — the  Act  of 
1861,  abolishing  the  tests  whereby  parochial  school- 
masters were  necessarily  members  of  the  Established 
Church — became  law.  In  regard  to  all  these  measures, 
one  point  caused  Dr.  Guthrie  a  certain  measure  of  per- 
plexity ;  the  precise  way,  namely,  in  which  religious  in- 
struction would  be  best  secured.  What  was  known  as 
the  "  use  and  wont "  in  Scotch  parochial  schools,  implied 
daily  instruction  both  in  the  Scriptuves  and  Shorter 
Catechism.  While  Dr.  Guthrie  had  perfect  confidence, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  as  represented  by  local  boards,  his  feeling 
latterly  was  in  favour  of  a  clause  enacting  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  was  opposed,  however,  to  the  pro- 
posal that  a  similar  enactment  should  be  sought  for 
the  Shorter  Catechism ;  not  because  he  did  not  set 
a  very  high  value  on  that  manual,  but  because  he 
dreaded  objections  to  the  use  in  National  Schools  of  a 
catechism  which  might  be  termed  denominational.  His 
experience  in  the  Original  Ragged  School  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  no  doctrinal  Catochism  is  employed,  led 
him  thus  to  express  himself  in  1S(J9: — "I  would  not 
propose  the  Shorter  Catechism,  nor  the  Wesleyan 
Catechism,  nor  the  Church  of  England  Catechism,  but 
a  CatechisiQ  that  would  embrace  all  that   is  special  in 
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religion ;  all  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  teach  the 
children  in  our  schools.  I  believe  that  if  you  had 
shut  up  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  late 
Dr.  Bunting,  and  the  late  John  Angell  James  in  one 
room  together — if  you  had  shut  up  these  three  heads 
of  the  Episcopalian,  Wesley  an,  and  Independent  bodies, 
and  told  them  that  out  of  that  room  they  could  not  get 
until  they  prepared  a  Catechism  for  use  in  the  schools  of 
the  country,  they  would  have  accomplished  the  task  in 
five  hours !  " 

In  reference  to  this  paragraph  of  his  speech.  Dr. 
Guthrie  was  both  amused  and  gratified  to  receive  the 
following  note  from  Dean  Stanley : — 

"  Deanehy,  Westminster,  December  27th,  1869. 
"  My  dear  Dr.  Guturie, — The  next  time  you  make  a  pro- 
posal about  the  Catechism,  pray  resolve  to  have  the  Dcnv  of 
W('ft>'iinsti'r  included  in  the  party  that  is  to  be  shut  up  for  five 
hours.  He  thinks  that  ho  should  much  enjoy  it,  and  that  he 
could  even  hasten  the  process  ! 

.  "  Seriously,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  admiration 
of  your  speech,  and  from  sending  you  a  hearty  Christmas 
greeting  (if  you  will  receive  it)  out  of  Established  and  Pre- 
iatical  Westminster  to  Non-estahlished  and  Presbyterian  Free 
Church. 

"  What  a  blessing  to  us  both  that  our  dear  friend  at  Inverary 
has  been  restored  to  us  ! 

"  Yours  ever  sincerely, 

"A.  "p.  Stanley." 


Two  years  after  that  date  matters  in  Scotland  had 
ripened  for  a  final  solution  of  the  question  of  a  National 
scheme.  Dr.  Guthrie  happened  to  be  in  London  in  the 
beginning  of  1872 — shortly  before  the  Bill  of  the  Lord 
Advocate  (Young)  was  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons — and  when  that  measure,  as  well 
as  the  general  question  of  national  education,  was  being 
largely  discussed  in  the  circles  in  which  he  moved  while 
in  the  metropolis : — 
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"  39,  PuiLLiMouE  Gaudens,  Kensinoton,  January  Zlst,  1872. 

"  ■  was  pretty  severe  on  the  Nonconformists,  whom  I  so 
tar  defended.  Indeed,  I  said  distinctly  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  position  Cullen  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  had 
taken  up  and  the  demands  they  are  making,  many  in  Scotland, 
myself  among  the  number,  were  much  inclined  to  give  up  all 
denominational  teaching,  such  as  the  Shorter  Catechism,  in 
our  schools  in  Scotland,  as  the  only  way  of  shutting  the  door 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  Catechism  in  the  national  schools 
of  Ireland.  I  am  glad  now  that  before  this  storm  rose,  when 
I  was  at  Lochlee,  I  had  written  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in 
answer  to  his  own  questions,  that  I  thoug'a  the  best  plan  for 
Scotland  would  be,  to  give  up  the  Shorter  Catechism,  leaving 
all  denominational  and  sectarian  teaching  to  parents  and  the 
Churches,  through  their  ministers  and  otherwise,  and  have  the 
Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  in  our  national  schools.  Indeed, 
I  will  remind  the  Duke  to-day  that  I  wrote  him  to  that 
effect  seven  years  ago,  proposing  that  the  national  schools 
should  in  the  main  be  modelled  on  our  Ramsay  Lane  Ragged 
School,  so  far  as  religious  teaching  was  concerned.  I  see  by 
various  letters  as  vv^ell  as  editorial  articles  in  the  DaUij  Review, 
that  these  views  are  spreading  fast  among  Free  Cburch  people. 
I  had  a  letter  yesterday  from  Dale  of  Birmingham  (John  Angell 
James's  successor),  saying  that  the  League  men,  of  whom  he  is  a 
chief,  had  heard  that  my  views  were  in  accordance  with  theirs, 
and  asking  me  to  give  them  expression  in  the  Tunes,  kc.  But, 
as  I  shall  write  him,  I  am,  meanwhile,  for  the  old  platform  of 
the  Nonconformists,  which  was  to  retain  the  Bible. 

"The  great  blunder  of  the  Ministry  was  to  allow  twelve 
months — reduced  afterwards  to  six  months — for  Episcopa- 
lians and  Roman  Catholics  to  build  additional  denominational 
schools  ;  they  should,  on  the  very  contrary,  have  aimed  at 
absorbing  those  already  existing,  and  so  in  every  way  fostered 
the  National  System.  This  agreeing  to  grant  subsidies  out  of 
the  public  funds  to  all  the  denominational  schools  which  sec- 
tarian zeal  sets  up  within  a  twelvemonth  after  the  passing  of 
the  Educational  Bill,  which  has  led  to  doubling  the  amount  of 
money  to  such  schools,  and  the  handing  over  a  vast  amount  of 
the  education  of  England  to  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, has,  and  has  justly,  inflamed  the  wrath  of  the  Noncon- 
formists. How  the  matter  is  to  be  remedied,  if  it  admit  of 
a  x'emedy,  is  hard  to  say.  Meanwhile  it  threatens  to  break  up 
the  Liberal  party  and  unseat  the  Government." 

Soon  after   the  date    of  that  letter,    the    measure    for 
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Scotland  which  has  since  become  law,  the  Education 
Act  of  187lJ,  was  introduced  by  the  Lord  Advocate, 
Tn  its  main  provisions, — which  secure  that  the  control  ol 
education  be  given  to  the  people,  and  that  religious  in- 
struction, without  being  either  prescribed  or  proscribed 
by  the  Act,  be  left  to  the  decision  of  local  boards — that 
Measure  met  with  Dr.  Guthrie's  cordial  approval,  and 
he  consented,  at  the  request  of  various  influential 
persons,  to  give  public  expression  to  that  approval.  This 
he  did  in  the  form  of  a  "  Letter  to  my  Fellow- Country- 
men," which  was  circulated  broadcast  over  the  land. 
One  or  two  of  its  paragraphs  may  fitly  close  this 
chapter : — 

"EDiNnuuoH,  April  9th,  1872 

#  *  •  *  *  * 

"  With  a  cry  that  this  Bill  will  shut  the  Bible  out  of 
the  school,  persons  have  gone  up  and  down  the  country 
.alarming  the  people,  and  inducing  them  to  petition 
against  it.  Going  from  door  to  door  in  some  of  our 
country  parishes,  they  have  startled  them  with  the 
question,  'Do  you  wish  the  Bible  put  out  of  the 
school  P'  On  receiving  an  emphatic  *No!'  'Then,' 
say  they,  '  sign  this  petition ! '  and  down  goes  the  name 
— the  pen  of  the  honest  man  trembling  with  horror  at 
such  an  aiidacious  proposal. 

"At  present,  there  is  no  Act  of  Parliament  requiring 
the  Bible  and  Shorter  Catechism  to  be  used  in  any  parish 
school,  and  all  the  change  the  Bill  makes  is  to  take  the 
management  of  the  parish  schools  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Established  Church  ministers  and  the  heritors — most 
of  whom  being  Episcopalians  can  be  no  friends  to  the 
Shorter  Catechism — to  place  it,  and  the  management  of 
all  new  schools,  in  your  own  hands.  And  what  have  you 
clone  to  make  men  dread  intrusting  you  with  that  power? 
Can  any  man  in  his  senses  believe  that  the  Bible-reading, 
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J5il)le-loving  people  of  Scotland  will  thrust  the  Word  of 
(iod  out  of  their  schools?  He  pays  you  a  poor  com- 
pliment who  thinks  so.  I  have  a  much  better  opinion  of 
you  than  the  opponents  of  this  TJill  appear  to  have ; 
placing  more  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  on  all  moral  and  religious  questions 
than,  with  all  due  respect  to  them,  in  lords  or  lairds,  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  or  of  any  other 
church  whatever. 

"  I  am  not  pleading  for  this  Bill  as  if  it  were  perfect.  It 
may  'thole  mending,'  like  the  best  things  that  come  from 
the  hands  of  men.  There  is  time  now  and  afterwards  for 
that ;  and  the  advice  at  this  juncture  I  would  give  you  is 
that  offered  by  a  tenant  of  his  father  to  the  late  Sir  George 
Sinclair,  at  a  dinner  given  to  celebrate  his  election  for 
the  county.  Up  he  rose,  and,  addressing  the  new-fledged 
member,  said,  ^Noo,  Maistcr  George,  since  ye  are  a  Parlia- 
ment man,  I  have  ae  advice  to  gie  you;  ''  Beaye  fa/,-,  fakin' 
what  you  can  get ;   and  ay  seek,  seekin'  till  ye  get  mair."  ' 

"Take  our  shrewd  conntryman's  advice.  Lend  your 
hearty  support;  to  a  Bill  which,  conserving  all  that  is 
good  in  our  parish  schools,  will  carry  the  blessing  of 
education  into  every  mining  district,  dark  lane  of  the 
city,  and  lone  Highland  glen.  Its  compulsory  clause 
will,  with  God's  blessing.,  save  thousands  of  unhappy 
children.  They  are  now  per'shing  for  lack  of  knowledge; 
and  I  am  certain  that  if  many  Christian,  kind-hearted 
people  knew  as  maci.:  as  I  do  of  the  sad  lives  and  sad 
ends,  the  misery,  vice,  and  crime  to  which  they  have 
doomed  these  hapless  creatures,  should  the  Bill  be  thrown 
out,  they  would  bitterly  regret  having  petitioned  against 
it.  Not  otherwise  can  the  great  mass  of  these  poor, 
ragged,  starved,  emaciated  children  be  saved  from 
growing  up  in  the  deepest  ignorance  of  a  Saviour,  of  all 
that  is  good  and  holy ;  saved  from  what  is  worse  than 
cold  and  hunger,  worse  ^,han  death  itself — boys  from  the 
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prison,  and  girls,  who  might  be  good  wives  and  hnppy 
mothers,  from  eating  the  bread  of  infamy.  In  opening 
up  a  path  to  usefulness,  happiness,  virtue,  and  piety  to 
thousands  who  are  perishing  before  our  eyes,  thi&  Bill 
has  that  wh'.  \ — we-^^  thry  there — would  excuse  r"any 
defects,  vid,  iikt-  Ciiaxiiy,    cover  a  luultituuo  of  sins.'" 


M;  'i|. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


DOMESTIC  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE. 


^\i 


In  the  Lawnmarket  of  Edinburgh — that  picturcsq' 
street  which  descends  from  the  Castle  to  St.  Gii"-'& 
Church — amid  some  spectacloa  -.diich  are  sad  enough,  on. 
sight  both  cheering  and  liopeful  may  almost  any  day 
be  seen — a  band  of  children,  who  trot  along  in  ;  Ir;?, 
on  their  way  from  the  Original  Ragged  School  to  their 
breezy  playground  on  the  Links ;  and  as  the  little  regi- 
ment in  fustian  marches  down  the  middle  of  the  street, 
one  may  hear  the  bystanders,  familiar  with  the  sight, 
exclaim,  "  There  go  Dr.  Guthrie's  bairns,  puir  things  !  " 
There  is  truth  in  the  description ;  for  he  regarded  every 
child  in  that  large  family  with  an  almost  paternal  in- 
terest. To  children  everywhere,  indeed,  his  heart  went 
forth,  and  they  seemed  to  know  it.  The  ^  oung  **  took 
to  him  "  instinctively.  When  on  a  visit  to  any  house, 
whether  cottage  or  castle,  where  children  were,  he 
had  not  long  arrived  ere  a  youngster  would  be  found 
mounted  on  his  knee ;  and  the  remembrance  of  that 
visit  would  be  cherished  as  vividly  by  the  young  as  by 
the  old.  It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  what  he  was  to 
the  group  round  his  own  fireside,  and  how  full  that 
fountain  of  affection  and  sympathy,  which  in  its  very 
overflow  reached  the  friendless  children  of  the  lanes.  If, 
as  a  public  man,  he  owed  much  of  his  influence  to  a 
transparently  genial  nature  and  a  large  loving  heart,  how 
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j^reat  the  swuy  these  <^uvc  him  in  the  innermost  circle  of 
home  !  Of  I)r.  Gutlirie  consequently,  more  than  of  most 
men,  it  was  true  that  to  know  and  appreciate  him 
thoroughly,  one  must  have  .seen  him  at  his  own  fire- 
side, and  amid  the  confidence  of  familiar  intercourse. 

"  I  am  rich  in  nothing  but  children,"  he  used  to  say. 
They  were  eleven  in  number ;  of  whom  the  four  eldest 
were  born  at  Arbirlot,  the  others  in  JMlinburgh  ;  and 
of  that  large  fumily  he  was  spared  to  see  ten  grow  up.* 
Fie  was  never  ,so  ha])})y  as  with  his  children  about  him. 
While  they  were  still  young,  he  made  companions  of 
them  in  his  walks,  striving  to  draw  out  the  faculty  of 
observation  by  •  explaining  the  aspects  of  the  sky  by 
day  and  at  night,  teaching  them  to  name  the  trees 
when  leafless,  the  wild  flowers  by  the  wayside,  and  to 
note  the  habits  of  the  lower  creatures.  "Here  I  am," 
he  would  say,  as  with  the  companions  of  his  rambles 
he  entered  a  friend's  house,  "  like  Gad  of  old,  with  a 
troop !  " 

"  On  coming  to  Edinburgh,  I  resolved,"  he  writes  in 
his  Autobiography,  "  to  give  my  evenings  to  my  family ; 
to  spend  them,  not  in  my  study,  as  many  ministers  did. 
but  in  the  parlour  among  my  children."  This  resolution 
he  carried  into  systematic  practice,  so  far  as  his  engage- 
ments made  it  possible.  Had  a  visitor  on  one  of  those 
evenings  dropped  in  on  the  group,  he  would  have  found 
Dr.  Guthrie  in  his  arm-chair  by  the  fireside,  a  volume 
of  Macaulay,  or  Froude,  or  "  Sir  Walter  "  in  his  hand, 


*  Six  sons — David  Kolly,  of  the  Free  Church,  Liberton,  Edinburgh  ; 
James,  agent  of  ibo  Eoyul  Bunk,  Brechin  ;  Piitrick,  of  Messrs.  Dymock 
and  Guthrie,  Edinburgh  ;  Thomas,  farmer  at  Quilmes,  near  Buenos  Ayres  ; 
Alexander,  of  Messrs.  Balfour,  Guthrie,  and  Co.,  San  Francisco ;  and 
diaries  John,  student  for  the  Scotch  Bar. 

Four  daughters — Christina,  married  to  Rev.  William  Welsh  of  Moss- 
fonnan,  minister  of  the  Free  Church,  Broughton ;  Clementina  Guthrie ; 
Annie,  married  to  Stephen  Williamson,  of  Messrs.  Balfour,  William- 
son, and  Co.,  Livorpool ;  and  Helen,  married  to  David  Gray,  of  Alo.ssrs. 
James  Finlay  and  Co.,  Glasgow. 
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which  ho  would  chetrl'uUy  hiy  down  every  now  and 
uguiii,  U8  one  of  the  youiij^'stors  souf^ht  lielj)  with  u  hard 
sum,  or  another  ".vith  u  troublesome  sentenee  in  parsing. 
"  I  never  tire,"  ho  wrote  Miss  S.  IJeover  of  Coniston,  in 
1870,  "  of  reading  the  liihk',  IShakespeare's  I'hiys, 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  and  John  Banyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  I  should  also  add,  Burns's  Poonis.  Shake- 
speare I  have  always  considered  the  greatest  uninspired 
genius  that  ever  lived  ;  and  I  renieinher  liow  glad  1  was, 
when  reading  the  biogra])hy  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  to  lind  that 
he  was  of  the  same  mind." 

When  his  children  were  old  enough  to  go  out  into  the 
world,  he  continued  to  follow  with  lively  interest  the  pur- 
suits, and  friendships,  and  recreations  of  each.  "  AVcll, 
whom  did  you  meet  last  night  at  sucii  a  hoiise?  "  "  W^hat 
exercises  did  they  put  you  through  at  drill  to-day  ? " 
"  What  do  the  girls  in  your  school  say  of  such  a  sub- 
ject ? "  were  questions  with  which  he  would  greet  his 
sons  and  daughters  when  he  met  them,  morning  or  even- 
ing. They  were  thus  made  to  feel  his  sympathy,  and  his 
interest  in  all  that  individually  interested  them. 

In  after  years,  a  chief  part  of  the  enjoyment  he  had 
in  visiting  the  Continent  consisted  in  having  some  of  his 
family  along  with  him.  As  to  those  left  behind,  he  thus 
wrote  to  his  son  Alexander,  a  clerk  in  Liverpool  at  the 
time: — *' Jioip  'SOth,  18(59, — I  follow'cd  my  old  practice 
of  keeping  the  good  folks  at  home  '  posted  up,'  to  use 
one  of  your  mercantile  phrasos,  to  all  our  movements  : 
wishing,  so  far  as  can  be  done  by  long  and  des(;riptive 
letters,  to  impart  the  pleasures  of  our  journeyings  and 
sights ;  so  that,  to  adapt  a  Bible  phrase  next,  They  that 
tarry  at  home  may  divide  the  sp(jil.  These  letters  occu- 
pied all  my  spare  time,  and  sometimes  kept  me  in  the 
house  when  the  other  members  of  the  party  were  gad- 
ding about." 

His   theory   and  practice    regarding    parental  autho- 
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rity  and  family  fHscij)linc  wore  very  hiph  :  ho  boHovod 
— to  uso  his  own  words — that  "  when!  paronts  will  never 
punish  their  childnm,  those  children  will  punish  ihom;  " 
and,  while  his  desire  was  to  reign  hy  love,  not  by 
terror,  when  ho  had  oecnsion  to  manifest  displeasure, 
it  was  done  in  a  way  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  When- 
ever he  considered  a  matter  of  principle  to  be  involved, 
no  parent  could  be  more  inflexible ;  but  such  sympathy 
had  h(>  with  the  glee  and  buoyancy  of  youth,  that  in 
the  mutter  of  his  children's  recreatioTis  he  was  more 
indulgent  thiin  some  devout  parents,  differently  con- 
stituted, might  be  able  to  approve.  If  his  family  had 
invited  young  people  to  spend  an  evening  at  hir,  house, 
he  made  a  point  of  being  always  present  himself; 
and  on  such  occasions?  no  one  more  lieartily  enjoyed 
a  charade  where  the  characters  were  well  sustained ; 
or,  what  he  delighted  in  still  more,  a  reading  from 
Shakespeare,  Tennyson,  or  Dickens. 

Though  himself  no  musician,  indeed  wholly  destitute 
of  "  ear,"  he  expressed  satisfaction  that  his  family  in 
this  particular  did  not  resemble  him.  "  Mine  are  a 
sensible  family,"  he  would  say,  "  for  they  take  their 
height  from  me,  and  their  music  from  their  mother ! '' 
In  the  practice  of  music  he  encouraged  his  children, 
wishing  them  to  cultivate  a  taste  which  would  afford 
enjoyment  without  their  going  ou' ,ide  to  seek  it; 
hie  aim  being,  in  every  possible  way,  io  make  home 
attractive.  Of  instrumental  music  he  had  scarcely  any 
appreciation,  and  used  jocularly  to  say  he  was  like  the 
half-civilised  prince  who,  visiting  London  and  hearing 
the  royal  orchestra,  said,  in  reply  to  the  question  what  he 
thought  of  the  music,  "  I  do  like  de  big  drum  !  "  One 
of  the  letters  he  wrote  to  Brechin  in  the  earlier  years 
of  his  Edinburgh  ministry,  affords  a  glimpse  of  his 
peculiar  musical  predilections,  as  well  as  of  the  res 
(Dujuatm  domi  at  that  date  : — 
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"IH,  niiiiwN  S(jt'AUF„  Vfhrmmj  hth,  1«39. 

'•  I  am  Rorry  to  say  Uiat  tho  animity  (hiilf-yoiirly  Htip  iid) 
I  flrow  on  Monday  is  loHb  than  was  anticipated.  We  woro  led 
to  oxi)oct  L"2('»().  I  only  got  1*211.  I  was  intonding  to  buy 
a  refipcctahlo  silver  watch,  as  my  proflont  one  goes  aliout  two 
hours  wrong  in  the  day  ;  but  this  has  been  put  off"  to  next 
term,  in  tho  liope  of  better  payments,  for  it  will  re(|niro  no 
ordinary  management  to  make  tho  two  ends  of  tho  string  meet. 
Wo  have,  however,  contrived  to  afford  out  of  it  a  drum  to 
Patrick  and  a  fiddle  to  James,  which  at  this  moment  arc  dis- 
coursing most  Hwoet  and  harmonious  music  in  my  oar."  (/b 
hh  Kistcr  (Jlciin'utiiKi.) 

Hinging,  however,  Dr.  Guthrio  cniild  enjoy,  ospo- 
cially  when  the  words  pleased  hira,  and  wore  urliculalely 
pronounced.  lie  scarcely  ever  attended  a  concert ;  * 
but  we  romernher  one  such  occasion,  when  the  classical 
music  which  charmed  others  was  manifestly  for  him 
an  utter  weariness.  The  mingled  pathos  and  power 
of  such  a  ainger  as  Jenny  Lind,  on  the  other  hand, 
aflPected  and  delighted  him:  he  was  uniiMe,  in  ISO], 
to  accept  an  invit;ition  to  meet  her  at  Keith  IIal],t  and 
thus  wrote  to  Lady  Kintoro — 

*'  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  meet  Jenny  Tiind,  that 
I  might  personally  thank  her  (though  it  Avere  for  nothing  else) 
for  the  £50  she  sang  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  public  I'or  our 
Ragged  Schools,  last  time  she  was  here.  I  then  hoard  her  for 
the  first  time,  and  never  beard — and  unless  I  hoar  her  again, 
never  shall  hear — anything  like  it.  She  sang '  Auld  llobin 
Gray'  ;  and  old  men  near  me,  with  Leads  as  bare  as  a  peeled 
tnraip,  were  greeting  like  bairns ! " 

•  To  oratorios,  as  gcnnrally  condiirtfd,  he  ohjoctod  on  prinriplo. 
Writing  from  Rome  on  1 2th  April,  18(!5,  he  mentions  that  sonic  nitim- 
bers  iif  his  part;  ad  gonn  to  hear  the  Misororo  sung  in  the  Sistinr  Chapel 
by  till!  Pope's  <  1  lir,  tfills  of  his  refusal  to  accompary  them,  ami  thon 
art(l8 : — "We  hear  mnn  much  condemned  in  those  days  for  tho  frofdom 
they  take  with  (Jod's  inspired  Word.  Well,  I  think  oratorios,  whi'tlier 
in  Popish  Chapels,  .'I'lrlish  Cathedrals,  or  MiLsic  Halls,  involve  wli at  is 
to  me  a  more  offVnsivn  friiniliarity  with  God's  inspired  Word  than  much 
that  Round  people  condemn.  Think  of  a  set  of  dissolute  choristers 
chanting  for  t>ie  public  entertainment  the  expressions  of  our  Saviour's 
agony  in  the  garden  or  on  the  cross  !  " 

t  The  home  of  a  family  to  whom  he  was  much  endeared. 
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Larf^o  as  his  household  -^/as,  once  only  was  liis  lioiub 
darkencrl  by  the  "  shadow  feared  of  man."  We  reineinber 
how  inueli  he  was  struek  by  a  reinurk  Dr.  Cruilmers 
made,  when,,  shortly  before  that  great  man's  death,  he 
visited  him  at  Church  Hill : — "  I  have  been  a,  family 
man  now,  sir,  for  forty  years,  and  we  have  never  had 
a  breach."  Dr.  Guthrie  could  have  said  almost  the 
same.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Guthrie  he  told  her  of  the 
blow  which  an  intimate  friend  in  the  Edinburgh  I'res- 
bytory  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  and 
added  : — "1  have  written  to  him.  ^lay  the  Lord  soften 
and  sanctify  and  spiritualise  him  by  this  heavy  and 
unspeakable  calamity  !  Surely  the  losses  of  others,  and 
of  those  so  near  to  us,  should  call  forth  our  wtrrmest 
gratitude  to  our  Heavenly  Father  that  all  our  house- 
hold have  been    spared  as  they   have  been.      May  the 

Lord  comfort  in  his  desolate  home,  and  continue 

his  great  goodness  to  us,  and  thereby  lead  to  repentance 
and  love,  and  growing  devotion  to  Him  and  his  service." 

When  death  did  at  lengtli  come  into  his  own  household, 
it  was  in  the  gentlest  possible  form.  In  1855,  the 
youngest  child,  an  infant,  was  taken  home  at  the  age  of 
twenty  months. 

"Edinburgh,  Aug^ixt  %th,  IS*!/). 

"  Poor  Johnnie  (if  one  so  nnar  hoHven  can  be  so  calleil)  is 
"to  all  appaaranco  in  '  the  valley '  now.  This  morning  when 
I  went  to  see  him,  between  six  and  seven,  I  was  struck 
with  his  death-Hke  aspect.  It  was  a  sharp  pang  and  heavy 
stroke,  although  one  knew  liow  safe  his  soul  was,  and  that,  to 
our  beloved  lamb,  death  would  indeed  be  gain.  Since  morning, 
with  a  slight  revival,  the  shadows  of  death  have  been  settling 
down  on  his  cradle ;  his  sweet  face  is  pale  and  pinched,  the 
mouth  opon,  and  a  deep  sleep  lies  upon  him.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  an  occasional  cough,  he  lies  with  his  little  emaciated 
hands  peacefully  laid  on  his  breast.  May  this  sharp  trial  be 
sanctiticd  to  us  all ;  and  if  he  be  taken  away,  may  our  thoughts 
often  turn,  and  our  desires  be  more  closely  ^.:ed,  on  that 
heaven,  to  which,  first  and  youngest  of  our  fam.'  _.  ^  he  leads  the 
way,"     {To  liin  .vw(  Ja)iHt>.j 
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"  Edixiilugh,  AHijKut  Oth,  iSoo. 
"  Our  dear  child  is  in  glory.  This  moniin<,'  they  came  to 
tell  me  that  he  was  worse,  3ud  that  I  liiid  better  not  come  in, 
for  there  were  blight  con\ulsions.  However,  I  went  to  the 
cradle  ;  and,  dear  lamb,  it  was  but  some  gentle  gasping,  the  last 
feeble  billows  breaking  on  life's  shore,  before  they  subsided  into 
everlasting  rest.  Wo  have  felt  it  deeply — not  bitterly,  no, 
certainly  not ;  but  it  wrung  my  heart  some  minutes  ago  to 
lock  the  door  of  his  lonely  room."     {Tu  the  sdinc.) 

"KniMiuuoii,  Ai'<jHst,  ISO'5. 

"  Sympathy  at  such  a  time  as  I  have  passed  tbrougb  falls 
iike  balm  on  an  open  wound.  I  felt  much  gritiilied  by  your 
very  kind  letter. 

"  Our  dear  child  was  very  gently  dealt  with  :  and  it  was  a 
great  comfort  to  us  that  wo  had  not  to  stand — what  it  tries  me 
most  to  look  upon — the  sight  of  severe  infant  sutlViing.  He 
withered  very  slowly  away,  and  droj.ped  otf  at  length  without 
a  pang  or  struggle.  It  wrung  one's  heart  to  listen  to  his 
sinking  breath,  and  seethe  lavt  quiver  of  his  little  lip,  and  I 
cannot  write  of  it  without  emotion  ;  but  we  felt  that  hib  salva- 
tion was  sure,  that  not  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  would  lie  on  his 
early  grave,  so  that  we  sing  of  mercy  in  the  midst  of  judgment, 
and  could  not  but  feel  that  wo  are  called  upon  to  wonder  at 
the  longsuffering  and  goodness  of  God,  in  having  so  long 
exempted  us  from  trials  common  to  men.  The  S)\\\  of  August 
saw  my  eldest  })orn,  and  my  younge^it  dia  ;  twenty-four  yenrs 
rolling  between  the  cradle  of  the  one  and  the  coffin  of  the 
other;  and  all  that  long  period-  during  which  affliction  has 
passed  over  other  families  in  suc.essive  beicavemeuts — death 
had  never  darkened  our  door.  Saved  through  Jesus,  may  we 
and  ours  meet  in  heaven  ;  and,  from  the  place  of  many  graves, 
be  united  in  the  house  of  many  mansions."     (7'y  Lord  Southed:. ) 

That  same  year  (18")0)  Dr.  Guthrie's  afi'ectioiis  sus- 
tained another  trial  iu  the  death  of  his  youngest  sister, 
Clementina,  a  godly  womin,  who  rosombled  him  in 
appearance,  and  w^as  not  without  a  share  of  his  genius. 
She  died  in  Breehin  somewhat  unexpeetedly,  and  her 
brother  went  north  at  once  on  receiving  the  sad  tidings. 

"  BuiiLlIlN,  buxmhcr  V6ili,  \'^.)h. 

"  After  a  very  cold  day,  wo  arri\  ed  here  about  hvc  o'clock, 
and  went  direct  to  the  house  of  the  dead.     The  first  jialpablo 
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feeling  of  the  change  was  that  nhc  was  not  meeting  us  at  the 
door.  By-and-by  we  wont  ia  to  see  the  sad,  solemn  remains  in 
that  room,  so  associated  nrw  with  another  world — my  uncle, 
aunt,  mother,  and  Clemenfnia  having  all  died  there.  It  was 
very  touching  and  overp>)wering  to  see  its  lone,  cold,  silent 
occupant  in  her  roflin,  so  like,  ao  very  like  herself.  I  never 
saw  the  dead  so  like  the  living. 

"  Well,  her  battle  is  over,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  crown  is 
won — or  rather,  a  crown  won  for  her  l)y  Another  is  now  worn 
by  her.  May  we  get  grace  and  wisdom  and  strength  to  the 
end  of  our  own  fight  of  life  !  I  left  the  room,  feeling  that  it 
will  be  a  happy  day  when  we  shall  bo  all  safely  landed  in  a 
better  world 

"  Her  deep  affections  came  out  strong  in  death.  They  were 
telling  me  more  fully  about  her  extraordinary  interest  in  our 
dear  Johnnie.  He,  poor  lamb,  seemed  to  have  wound  himself 
round  her  very  heart  ;  and  Jane  repeatedly  found  her.  after  she 
had  been  up  at  your  brother's  seeing  him,  sitting  on  her  return 
in  a  room  by  herself,  with  her  hands  on  her  face,  weeping 
bitterly."     (Z'«  J/r.s.  (hahru.) 

For  his  surviving  children,  his  one  longing  desire  was 
that  they  might  be  saved — not,  like  his  infant  sou. 
taken  out  of  the  world,  but  kept  from  the  evil.  They 
were  early  taiight  to  realise  that  his  chief  anxiety  re- 
garding them  was  for  their  highest  welfare.  He  had  no 
special  talent  (at  least  he  did  not  cultivate  it)  for  preach- 
ing what  are  called  "  Children's  Sermons ;  "  indeed,  we 
find  among  his  manuscripts  only  one  specially  written 
as  such ;  but  every  Lord's  day  evening  he  went  over  the 
afternoon  sermon  with  the  younger  children,  breaking 
down  into  little  words  the  truths  he  had  taught  to 
listening  crowds  in  church  ;  and  at  family  worship  on 
week-days,  he  heard  the  children  and  servants  repeat 
some  verses,  or  answers  from  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
which  he  then  shortly  explained.  He  did  not  speak 
much  or  often  to  his  children  on  the  subject  of  personal 
religion :  it  was  chiefly  from  his  letters  that  they 
learned  the  depth  of  his  yearning  for  their  conversion. 
If  a  member  of  the  family  happened  to  be  absoit  from 
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home  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period — still  more,  when 
one  had  left  it  to  enter  on  the  active  duties  of  life 
elsewhere — whatever  else  he  was  writing  about,  he  sel- 
dom lost  the  opportunity  of  afl'cctionately  pressing  the 
question  of  personal  religion. 


"Leamington,  1S17. 
"  I  wish  you,  in  our  absence,  to  asf3emblc  the  bonsebold  daily 
for  reading  the  Bible,  praise,  and  prayer.  As  to  prayer,  I  am 
quite  sensible  that  a  little  difficulty  is  often  felt  in  beginning, 
ibis  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  attempt  to  ofier  a  long  prayer.  Let 
yours  be  at  first  but  some  four  or  five  sentences :  asking  a 
blessing  on  the  word  read,  praying  for  the  pardon  of  siu, 
thanks  for  the  day's  mercies,  and  seeking  the  divine  protection 
through  the  night.  I  wish  you  to  keep  a  daily  journal,  giving 
an  account  of  bow  your  time  is  employed Tbe  ill- 
doing  of  children  is  tbe  bitterest  cup  which  a  parent  is  called  to 
drink.  To  see  them  growing  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  care 
of  their  souls,  in  wisdom,  especially  heavenly  wisdom,  as  in 
stature,  is  the  greatest  pleasure  that  your  mother  and  I  could 
enjoy." 

"  Edinhuroh,  1851. 
"My  heart's  desire  for  you  and  all  the  family  is  that  you 
may  be  saved,  reconciled  to  God,  cind  that  jou  may  have  Him 
foi-  your  heavenly  Father.  Anything  else  is  a  comparatively 
small  mutter.  I  can  Icok  forward  with  coviparative  calm- 
ness to  any  struggles  or  difficulties  my  family  may  have  to 
encounter  in  tbe  world,  when  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  they 
have  received  that  mercy  and  grace  of  God  which  our  ever- 
blessed  Lord  died  freely  to  bestow  on  us,  and  which  was  never 
asked,  and  asked  in  vain.  Kee  that  you  make  your  calling  ami 
election  sure,  praying  earnestly  that  God  would  give  you  the 
earnest  and  witness  of  Ilis  own  Spirit  in  godly  desires,  and 
gracious  afl'ections,  and  love  to  Christ,  that  you  have  been  born 
again  and  are  become  a  true  child  ol  Gud." 

"  Edinhuiujh.  l8o8. 
"  I  find  it  very  dirticult  now  to  get  anything  into  my 
mind ;  it  has  become  so  hard  with  age.  TK;'t  impres- 
sible season,  thoretore,  thronidi  which  you  are  now  passing 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  store  up  that  busi  know- 
ledge which  tbe  Word  of   God    furnishos Ijeforo 
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Robertson's  Histories,  David  Hume's  England,  books  of 
voyaj^es  and  travels,  I  know  not  how  many.  There  is 
too  little  solid  reading  nowadays  among  all  ;  and  books  on 
trade,  political  economy,  law,  geography,  and  history  would 
protitably  till  up  any  spare  time  you  have  from  business  and 
exercise,  and  go  fa;-  to  strengthen  your  position  by  making  all 
men  feel,  that  in  knowledge  you  were  much  above  the  common 
run  of  men. 

"  I  have  made  it  a  point,  since  my  earliest  days  at  school, 
to  do  my  best  to  keep  in  the  front  rank,  whatever  work  I 
was  engaged  in  ;  and,  were  J  yoi;,  I  would  do  my  best,  before 
many  years  were  come  and  gone,  to  let  people  know  that  I  was 
one  of  the  best-informed  men  in  the  town,  knowing  my  own 
business  thoroughly  and  a  little  of  almost  every  other  body's. 
I  have  found  that  I  raised  myself  mu^h  in  the  estimation  of 
other  men  by  showing  them  that  I  krdw  something  of  their 
business  as  well  as  my  own.  Farming  and  manufactures,  I'or 
instance,  you  should  read  on,  and  pump  everybody  on  them. 
There  is  nothing  pleases  men  more  than  asking  them  ques- 
tions about  their  business.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity  of 
appearing  as  instructors,  and  impresses  them  moreover  with  a 
very  favourable  opinion  of  you  as  one  anxious  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, so  that  there  is  a  double  advantage  here.  You  get  use- 
ful information  and  make  a  favourable  impression  besides — and 
all  knowledge  is  useful,  even  to  the  making  of  a  pin  or  shoe  nail. 

"  Amenity  of  manners  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that 
you  can  cultivate.  I.  have  been  propounding  it  for  years,  as 
the  result  of  a  long  and  large  observation  on  mankind,  that  a 
man's  success  in  life,  in  almost  every  profession,  depends  more 
on  hiw  agreeable,  pleasant,  polite,  kind,  and  complaisant  manners 
than  on  anything  else.  I  don't  want  you  to  profess  anything 
that  is  not  true  ;  but  you  cannot  be  too  studious  of  saying  and 
doing  :hings  that  will  please  others,  and  saying  and  doing 
nothing  unnecessarily  which  will  in  the  slightest  degree  hurt 
thcni  or  grate  on  their  self-complacency ;  when  you  have  to 
dill'er  from  them,  do  it  with  '11  possible  reluctance  and  modesty, 
and  when  duty  requires  you  to  refuse  any  request,  do  it  with 
the  utmost  politeness  and  tenderness." 


"EDiNBunoH,  1865. 
"I  was  greatly  gratified  to  hear  from  your  fnother,  that 
yo  I  nro  thinking  of  going  forward  to  the  Lord's  ^able,  and 
opei.K  giving  yourself  to  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviou''  As  I 
have  often  told  you,  and  indeed  all  my  children,  my  first  and 
iicirf  fe  vlesire  is.  that  '  'iey  may  all  be  saved.     A  saving  change 
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of  heart ;  poaco  with  God  ;  to  be  restored  to  His  loving  favour  ; 
those  form  the  '  one  thing  needful.'  Earnestly  seek  these. 
Whoso  by  God's  grace  does  so,  will  get  them  ;  and,  if  there  be 
a  sincere  desire  to  be  delivered  from  the  love  and  power  as  well 
as  punishment  of  sin,  has  indeed  got  them.  Grace  is  a  growing 
thing ;  and  one  is  not  to  be  cast  down  because  he  is  very  imper- 
fect, but  to  go  on  seeking  more  and  more  nearness  to  the 
perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  God  have  you  in  His  holy 
keeping,  and  make  you  an  eminent  Ciiristiun,  a  blesshig 
and  honour  and  comfort  to  us  all. 

"  Let  your  daily  prayer  be  '  Lord,  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion !  ' — our  safety  lies  in  fleeing  from  it.  Good  people  are  not 
without  tlioir  imperfections,  it  may  be,  sometimes  their  extrava- 
gances in  ideas  or  conduct ;  still,  overlooking  these  small  faults, 
cultivate  their  society  ;  it  is  safe  walking  with  them,  and  such 
company  and  conduct  is  specially  important  at  your  age 
when  your  character  for  life  is  in  the  mould.  ...  I 
saw  an  adage  yesterday,  in  a  medical  magazine,  which  is 
well  worth  your  remembering  and  acting  on.  It  is  this  wise 
saying  of  the  great  Lord  Jiacon's  : — '  \V!jo  asks  much  learns 
much.'  I  remember  the  day  when  I  did  not  like,  by  asking,  to 
confess  my  ignorance.  I  have  long  given  up  that,  and  now 
seizt;  jn  every  opportunity  of  adding  to  my  stock  of  knowledge. 
Now  don't  forget  Lord  Bacon's  wise  saying 

"  I  commend  you  very  afletdonately  to  the  Lord.     John  says, 
'I  have  no  greater  joy  than  to  hear  that  my  chiklici  walk  in 
truth.'     I  am  sure  that  your  mother  and  I  can  say  the  same. 
"  With  much  ati'ectiou,  your  loving  father, 

"TilOMAS  GUTHIUE." 


Amid  all  his  care  for  hia  children,  he  was  over 
mindful  of  his  duties  to  society.  He  claimed  to 
be  a  Scriptural  bishop ;  *  and,  along  with  the  higher 
requirements  for  the  office  which  the  Apostle  enu- 
merates he  possessed  the  qualification  of  one 
to  hospitality."     From  the 

*  Writing  home  from  Lomlon  ir  March,  1871,  Dr.  Guthrie  tells  inat. 
when  about  to  enter  the  niiccial  train  providi  d  for  the  guents  at 
the  marriage  of  Princess  Louise,  "  the  ofliciala  on  the  platform 
(noticing  my  gown,  bunds,  and  (.'anoiii(als,  I  pre.sume)  '■my  Lorded'  me. 
as  did  also  the  Royal  lacquej^s  at  Windsor.  Thuy  took  me  for  a  Bishop 
—nothing  loss  !  and  1  did  not  feel  called  on  to  repudi;ito  ;  all  the  less, 
that  I  urn  a  Bishop,  in  the  proper,  though  not  Episcopalian,  sense  of 
the  term." 
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burgh  in  1837  he  litomlly  kept  open  house.  "In  our 
large  towns  there  are  not  a  few  ministers  whose  position 
in  the  Church  and  in  society  is  such  that  they  must 
keep  an  open  door,  and  whose  houses  are  very  well 
described  by  one  of  my  domestic  servants  who  had  once 
served  in  a  small  inn.  '  Eh,  mpm,'  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Guthrie,  after  being  a  few  weeks  in  my  service,  *  Eh, 
mem,  this  house  is  iust  like  "a  public,"  only  there's  nae 
siller  comes  in  !  "* 

During  the  latter  half,  especially,  of  his  ministry  in 
Edinburgh,  numberless  strangers  from  the  Colonies,  the 
Continent,  and  America  came  to  his  house  with  letters  of 
introduction,  and,  in  showing  them  such  kindness  as  he 
was  always  ready  to  offer,  he  not  unfrequently  found 
Aat  he  had  "  entertained  angels  unawares."  He  liked 
to  reserve  one  morning  each  week  for  receiving  young 
men  to  breakfast ;  indeed,  for  years  before  he  died,  there 
were  few  meals  to  which  he  and  his  family  sat  down 
quite  alone.  His  own  exuberant  spirits  and  power  of 
enjoying  life  seemed  to  communicate  themselves  to  his 
guests ;  and  a  day  spent  in  his  company,  especially 
when  his  conversational  powers  were  drawn  out  by  a 
kindred  spirit,  will  be  recalled  by  many  in  various  lands 
as  a  "  sunny  memory."  Hip  striking  presence,  his  charm 
of  manner,  his  power  of  adapting  himself,  by  a  sort  of 
instinct,  to  every  grade  of  social  life,  were  combined 
with  a  perennial  stream  of  fervid  talk  and  racy  anecdote, 
which  made  him  attractive  to  all,  sive,  perchance,  the 
formal  and  demure. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  while  residing  in  Edinburgh  during  the 
winter  of  1853,  was  to  bo  found  each  Sunday  after- 
noon in  St.  John's  Free  Church.  Dr.  Guthrie,  who  made 
his  acquaintance  at  that  period,  was  much  gratified  one 
day  ^  receive  from  that  distinguished  man  the  three 
volumes  of  his  "Stones  of  Venice,"  and  still  more  bv  the 
kind   words    he   had   written   on   the  title-page.       This 
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expliu'ns  tlie  first  sonteucff  of  the  letter  witli  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  accoinpiuiied  the  gift — 

"fl<if<n-i/<ii/,  UM/i,  1S';3. 

••I  found  ii  little  (lilliculty  in  writinj,'  tliu  wurds  on  the  lirst 
paj^o,  wondering  whether  you  would  think  the  '  atl'ectioniitc  ' 
misused  or  insincere.  ]'>ut  I  made  up  my  mind  at  last  to  write 
what  I  felt, — believing  that  you  must  he  accustomed  to  peo])le's 
getting  very  seriously  and  truly  attached  to  you,  almost  at  first 
sight,  and  therefore  would  Itelieve  me. 

"  You  asked  me,  tne  other  evening,  some  kind  questions 
about  my  father.  He  was  an  Edinburgh  boy,  and  in  answer 
to  some  account  by  me  of  the  pleasure  I  had  had  in  hearing 
you,  and  in  the  privilege  of  knowing  you,  as  also  of  your 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  Edinburgh  poor,  he  desires  to 
send  you  the  enclosed, — to  be  applieu  by  you  in  such  manner 
as  you  may  think  littest  for  the  good  of  his  native  city.  I  have 
added  slightly  to  my  father's  trust.  I  wish  I  could  have  done 
so  more  largely,  but  my  profession  of  fault-finding  with  the 
world  in  general  is  not  a  lucrative  one. 

"  Always  respectfully  and  alfectionately  y<  irs. 

"J.  ku^•,M^:     ■ 


Poscrilnng  Robert  l^urns's  conversationtil  gifts,  Mr. 
Curly lo  writes: — "They  were  the  theme  of  all  that 
ever  heard  him.  All  kinds  of  gifts,  from  the  gracefullest 
allusions  of  courtesy  to  the  highest  fire  of  passionate 
speech,  loud  floods  of  mirth,  soft  wailings  of  affection, 
laconic  emphasis,  clear  piercing  insight,  all  were  in  him." 
To  those  who  have  been  much  in  Dr.  Guthrie's  society,  tliis 
description,  emphatic  as  it  is,  will  not  seem  inapplicable 
to  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  It  is  fair,  at  the  same 
time,  to  mention  that,  while  discussing  any  subject,  he 
was  very  impatient  of  contradiction.  Nay,  he  sometimes 
amused  his  friends  by  the  pertinacity  and  the  heat  with 
^\•llich  he  would  argue  a  point  even  after  he  was  demon- 
strably mistaken. 

From  the  time  of  his  becoming  a  public  man,  and  espe- 
cially during  the  last  twenty  y(>ars  of  his  life,  his  society 
was  much  sought  after ;  and  he  often  g'-ndged  the  inroads 
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imavoiilaVdy  mndo  on  his  time.  After  having  traversed 
Sontlaiul  on  liis  Alanse  I'und  tour,  and  boon  brought 
thereby  into  eontaet  with  all  kinds  oi'  people,  he  told  the 
General  Assembly  in  1846  : — "  1  shall  never  forget  the 
many  pleasant  aeciiuiintances  that  I  ha\'e  made,  and  the 
friendships  that  I  have  formed.  I  venture  to  say  that  there 
ifi  no  man  within  this  house  who  aas  such  a  universal 
ae(]uaintance8hip  as  rayscli.  In  fact,"  he  added,  "  when 
I  walk  the  streets  of  this  city,  I  get  b(»w8  from  so  many 
that  my  head  goes  nod,  nodding,  liko  a  Chinese  nuin- 
darin's ! "  At  a  later  date,  his  writings  and  work 
as  a  soeial  reformer  ^ridened  the  circle  of  his  friend- 
ships across  the  border.  Noloriet}'  brought  with  it  to 
hiin,  as  to  others,  its  usual  penalty — the  d'thculty  of  being 
anywliere  free  from  intrusion.  In  out-of-*;he-way  jjUu'es 
on  tke  Continent  even,  he  was  often  anuised,  if  not 
annoyed,  by  the  attentions  of  total  strangers,  who  had 
discovered  him  by  means  of  his  photographs. 

The  letters  he  wrote  to  his  family,  when  absent  on 
visits  of  duty  or  of  rcjcreation,  were  full  of  information 
a:n1  of  interest — giving  hi,s  impressions  of  all  kinds  of 
pLces  and  all  sorts  of  people, 

"  fktohrr  ISth,  1850. — We  rolled  in  view  of  the  fairy  scone  of 
Birnam  and  Dunkeld  about  five  o'clock,  and  ^'ot  a  most  kind  and 

welcome  reception  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maule.  .  .  .  was 

with  them.  He  uttered  a  sort  of  half-sneer  at  Lord  Ashley, 
for  which  Mr.  Maulo  gave  him  a  very  neat  rap  over  the  lingers. 

"  Yesterday  evening  we  opened  the  school  which  Mr.  Maule 
has  built ,  I  preached,  and  then  gave  them  an  address  on  educa- 
tion. Laid  my  watch  on  the  table,  that  I  might  keep  within 
bounds,  and  found  it  lynig  with  its  yellow  back  uppermost, — 
the  Secretary,-'-  who  sat  beside  me,  had  turned  it  over  that  I 
might  iiot  see  my  length.   .   .   . 

"  Yesterday  there  arrived  a  summons  to  the  Cabinet  Council 
which  meets  on  Wednesday  fortnight.  I  was  amused  with  its 
plainness.  It  runs  something  like  this  :  '  Sir,  you  are  desired 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Queen's  Servants  on  such  a  day  at 

*  Mr.  Maulo  was  at  tlie  time  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 
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suoh  a  pliicc,' — and  thoro  is  tho  ■whole  concern.  Tlicsc  pcen- 
liiiritics  muy  ariHO  from  tho  circuuistiincc  that,  such  an  aHHombly 
as  tho  Cabinet,  Council  is  in  theory  unknown  to  tho  British 
Constitution.  Wore  that  said  dociiuiont  to  fall  into  tho  hands 
ol'  tho  royal  butlor  or  cook,  thoy  niij,'ht  think  it  inloudod  for 
thorn !  .  .  .  I  was  a  witness  to-day  to  tho  si;L,Miin<,'  away  of 
nearly  a  million  of  money,  the  quarterly  payment  for  tho  liritish 
i'.fmy.'      (i"o'  hh  hmtlicr  I'atrick.) 


Jl 


Some  of  tho  briglitest  days  in  his  seasons  of  riOaxa- 
tion  were  spent  at  Inveraray  Castle;  iiud  to  the  close 
of  life  he  cherisherl  a  peculiar  regard  for  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  by  whose  friendship  he  was  long 
honoured.  Writing  from  Inveraray,  on  occasion  of  his 
lirst  visit,  he  says — 

"Oclnhcr  nth,  ISul. 

"This  castle  is  a  grand  house  ;  and  oponin<^  uj)  from  my  bed- 
room, I  have  got,  in  one  of  the  towers  of  it,  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  snuggest  studies  man  could  desire.  To-day  I  was 
strongly  reminded  of  the  old  German  stories  which  I  have 
read  of  the  days  of  alchemy,  when  tho  Duko  took  me  up 
a  cork-screw  st;dr,  along  7nany  narrow  and  intricate  pas- 
sages, to  the  top  of  the  castle,  and  at  length  ushered  me 
into  a  quiet  round  tower,  which  I  found  filled  with  retorts, 
furnaces,  and  the  fiunes  of  gases.  He  is  a  keen  chemist ;  and 
I  told  him  he  only  wanted  a  stufled  alligator,  a  vampire  bat, 
a  skeleton  in  the  corner,  and  a  horoscope  on  the  floor,  to  com- 
plete the  picture. 

"  Thursday  looked  so  threatening  that  we  did  not  venture  to 
Loch  Awe  (or  Lochow,  the  old  way  of  it — as  in  the  Campbell 
saying,  '  It  is  a  far  cry  to  Lochow  ').  The  day  cleared  up, 
however,  and  before  luncheon  Lady  Emma  Kud  I  set  ofl'  on 
ponies  for  the  summit  of  Dunn|uoich, — the  steep  and  lovely  hill, 
eight  hundred  feet  high,  whose  face  to  tho  castle  is  a  wall  of 
foliage,  with  crags  that  peep  out  here  and  there. 

"As  to  the  way  we  live  hero :  at  half-past  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing the  family  assemble  in  the  saloon,  from  whence  we  march 
into  the  library.  There,  occupying  three  sides  of  it,  we  find 
the  servants — some  thirty  of  them,  ranged  up  standing.  The 
bible,  at  the  regular  place  of  reading,  's  open  for  me.  Prayers 
over,  we  re-enter  the  saloon,  at  tin  top  of  which  (for,  like  the 
other  public  rooms,  it  is  of  vast  size,)  is  our  breakfast-table.    In 
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coiitt'inpt  of  venison  and  f,'ioiise,  I  stick  by  tbo  horiinrfs  of 
Liicli  Fviio.     TLoy  are  wnnljy  of  ilicir  fume. 

"  Luiiclieon  over, — a  drivo.  Tlu^i,  at  live  o'clock,  up  to  my 
room,  after  some  fan  with  tbo  weo  luiilifH  at  the  liilliiinl-tablc  : 
lino  children  they  are,  very  pretty  and  very  atl'eetionate.  In 
uiy  study,  I  read  and  write  letters  ;  then  at  seven,  havj,  f^'oes  the 
goiif?,  which  has  no  sooner  finished  its  music  than  you  hear, 
softened  by  distance  (an  essential  elcuient  to  my  ear  in  tluir 
attractions),  the  bagpipes,  which  play  till  the  dinner-hour 
arrives. 

"I  am  in  f;reat  Rood  health  under  this  r(\L;iine,  so  much  so 
that  1  am  half  persuaded  I  was  made  for  a  nobleman  ! — at  any 
rate,  my  mother'H  saying  looks  very  true  hko,  that  i  was  never 
made  for  a  poor  man's  sou.  Perliaps  there  were  more  philo- 
sophy in  the  matter,  if  I  should  attribute  it  to  the  ease  and 
laelv  of  care  ;  but  wo  were  not  made  for  a  life  of  this  kind,  and 
so  let  us  try  to  devote  ourselves  through  God's  grace  to  God's 
glory.     Labour  now,  and  look  for  rest  in  heaven." 


In  tlio  uutumn  of  1853,  tbo  Duke  of  Argyll  lifid 
invited  Hugh  Miller  to  Inveraray,  uud,  knowing  how  shy 
he  was,  had  hopixl  that  the  company  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  who 
was  to  visit  there  at  the  same  time,  Avoidd  smooth  liis  way. 
Dr.  Guthrie  liad  seconded  llis  Grace's  wish,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  characteristic  reply  he  received : — 

"  October,  1^53. 

"  My  dear  De.  Guthrie, —  .  .  .  And  now  for  his  Grace's 
invitation,  to  which  I  must  this  evening  reply.  I  cannot 
possibly  accept  of  it.  It  would  bo  easy  saying,  '  I  am  not 
well,'  which  is  at  present  quite  true  ;  and  that  I  am  still  anxious 
about  Mrs.  ^liller,  which  is  eipially  true  ;  but  the  grand  truth 
in  the  matter  is,  that  I  cannot  accept  invitations  from  the  great. 
I  feel  very  grateful  for  bis  Grace's  kindness.  I  have  long 
entertained  the  true  Presbyterian  feeling  for  tbo  name  of  Argyll, 
and  I  know  that  he  who  at  present  bears  it  is  one  of  the  first 
of  Scotchmen.  But  there  is  a  feeling — which,  strong  when  I 
was  young,  is  now,  when  I  am  old,  greatly  stronger  still — that 
I  cannot  overcome,  and  which  has  ever  prevented  me  from 
coming  in  contact  with  men  even  far  belov/  his  Grace's  status. 

"I  could  easily  reason  on  the  point,  and  have  oftener  than 
once  done  so  ; — I  have  said  that  our  nobles  have  their  place 
(and  long  may  thev  maintain  and  adorn  it),  and  that  I  have 
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nihir,  wiili  ifn  own  liniiililo  rosponsiliilitins,  fttnl  dntiofi ;  nnd, 
fiirtliti',  Unit  nun  in  my  |i.isifi()n,  Imt  vastly  my  snju'iiors — poot 
Barns,  for  instance— have  nsniilly  lost  greatly  more  than  thry 
have  <,'ain('tl  by  thoir  approaches  to  the  ^'reat.  iUit  f  am  not  tc 
reason  the  matti  r,  hci  ing  that  it  exists  in  niy  mind  mainly  as  n 
feeling  which  I  cannot  overconio.  Yon  will  think  all  this  very 
foolish  ;  but  it  is  fixed,  nnd  I  really  can't  hel})  it. 

•'  My  dear  Dr.  Guthrie,  yours  atl'eetionately, 

"  IIUOU    MlLLKB." 

* 

Tn  ^fiiy,  18;")!,  startinf*  from  Olononrso,  near  Tcrtli, 
the  hospifiihlo  homo  of  ^Ir.  Groig,  bis  triond  for  forty 
yinirs,  l)i'.  Oiitlirio.  wifli  ono  of  his  sons,  arcompanicfl 
Sir  Ooorf^o  Sinclair  to  visit  the  "fur  north  "  fur  tho  tir.>t 
time — (for  on  his  Manso  Fund  tour  ho  did  not  roach 
Oaithnoss).  Tho  oxpodilion  oconpitnl  a  f()rtni<j;-1it  botwoen 
Forth  nnd  Thurso,  as  Sir  Goorj^o  travclh^l  in  tho  fashion 
of  tiio  oldon  tinio,  with  his  own  cai'iiii^c  and  horses; 
and  various  northorn  country-houses — CuUodon,  Raig- 
more,  and  Teiminich — wore  visited  on  tho  wiiy. 

"ArCHTNTfHi,,  Min/'l^rd,  1R.)1. 

"...  At  last  wo  reached  Golspie,  which  is  a  small  town 
ahont  half  a  mile  from  Pnnrobin.  .  .  .  The  castle  has  all  tho 
ma^miticence  of  ;;  palace.  T  was  much  interesttd  by  its  many 
nol)lo  pictures.  One  I  looked  on  with  special  pleasure— th 3 
portrait  of  tho  brave  and  good  Earl  of  Sutherland,  who  wns 
the  lirst  man  to  sign  the  Covenant  in  the  Groyfriars'  church- 
yard. 

"  On  my  return  from  the  castle  I  saw  two  men  at  the  gate, 
and  recognising  them  by  their  blue  cloaks  and  white  neck- 
cloths to  be  of  the  order  of  'The  Men'  (as  they  are  called),  or 
elders,  I  said  to  Sir  '  re(U-gc,  '  That  is  a  deputation  '"or  mo  to 
preach ; '  and  so  it  was.  They  made  a  strong  apjjcal,  and  T 
agreed.  The  notice  was  borne  abroad  like  tho  '  liory  cross  ' 
in  days  of  old,  and  the  church  was  crowded  to  tho  door. 

•'  Thereafter,  our  worthy  fiiond  Sir  George  said  to  the  inn- 
keeper that  1  would  expound  a  little  in  the  evening.  I  knew 
notliing  of  that,  nor  did  he  anticipate  tho  result  himself.  After 
tea  I  went  to  the  window,  and  thovc  opposite  to  it  are  some 
dozen  or  two  men  and  women,  and  the  number  "rowing.  T 
said,  'What's  that?'  and  found  they  had  come  to  hear  again. 
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Went  np-stairs  for  a  few  minutes  to  gathar  up  tno  oones  of  an 
old  jormon,  and  on  coming  down  found  the  door  and  passages 
blocked  up,  and  the  windows  beset;  wbdo  the  factor,  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  and  others  who  had  discovered  some  empty 
space  inside,  were  making  a  breach  ui  a  window."  (!/'o  hh 
dtiinjhters  Clementina  and  Anne.) 

"Thuuso  Castib,  Thuiiso,  3fay  25/A,  1854. 

'•  This  is  a  most  singularly  bare  Innd.  It  is  a  pitiable  sight 
to  see  trees  twenty  years  in  the  grovaid  little  bigger  than  goose- 
berry bushes.  The  moment  they  show  their  heads  over  a  pro- 
tecting wall  they  suffer  the  fate  of  the  defenders  of  a  rampart 
the  enemy  are  battering.  Sir  George  has  wisely  made  no 
attempt  to  tight  with  nature.  .  .  . 

"  Our  worthy  host  ministers  tc  the  bodies  as  well  as  the  souls 
of  the  poor.  One  of  the  most  'touching  sights  I  have  seen  was 
the  excitement  and  joy  and  gratitude  expressed  by  the  people 
on  his  return.  We  slipped  home  some  two  hours  before 
we  were  expected,  but  when  we  drove  in  sight  of  the  town 
we  saw  a  multitude  of  fliigs  flying  from  mastheads  in  the 
harbour  and  poles  and  house-tops.  Then,  when  the  news 
of  our  arrival  flew  through  the  town,  and  we  had  crossed 
the  bridge,  it  was  most  interesting  as  we  drove  along  to 
see  the  people,  men  ind  women,  old  men  and  children, 
young  men  and  maidens,  rushing  down  the  closes  and  streets 
to  the  wa.er's  edge  aad  cheering  Sir  George,  who  uncovered 
and  waved  his  hat  to  them  in  return  from  the  window  of 
the  carriage.  It  was  quite  touching  to  see  their  testimonies 
of  respect  and  affection.  It  reconciled  me  to  the  world,  and 
showed  how  the  upper  classes,  were  they  doing — as  ho  does — 
tbvir  duty  to  tho  poor,  instead  of  being  scowled  at  and  hated, 
might  become  objects  of  veneration  and  devoted  regard."  (!/'o 
Miss  M.  Slodi'.arl.) 

While  a  guest  of  Sir  G.  Sinclair's,  Dr.  Guthrie 
went  for  a  day's  trout-fishing  to  a  lonely  Caithness 
loch.  Afttr  angling  some  time,  the  wind  rose,  and 
the  old  boatman  dropped  the  anchor.  Dr.  Guthrie  wished 
by-rmd-by  to  shift  his  ground;  but  behold!  the  anchor 
refused  to  be  lifted ; — the  united  strength  of  the  party 
made  not  the  slightest  impression  on  it.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  Here  were  we,  no  living  creature  within  hear- 
ing, no  human  habitation  within  sight — on  a  wild  moor- 
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land  loch  a  mile  or  two  in  length,  shut  in  by  low  heathy 
hills,  and  nine  miles  from  Thurso.  Just  then,  it  flashed 
on  Dr.  Guthrie's  memory  that  he  had  read  years  before, 
in  a  *  Newgate  Calendar,'  of  an  ingenious  method  by 
which  a  criminal  in  England  had  contrived  to  cut 
through  the  stanchions  of  his  cell-window,  and  effected 
his  escape  from  durance  vile.  Procuring  a  large  clasp 
knife  from  the  boatman,  ht  proceeded  to  smite  its  cut- 
ting edge  with  all  his  force  against  that  of  his  own 
knife,  thus  notching  both  blades.  lie  produced,  in  fact, 
two  miniature  saws ;  and  applied  first  tlie  one  and  then 
the  other  to  a  link  of  the  iron  chain  by  which  the  anchor 
was  attached  to  the  boat.  Persevering  in  this  process, 
the  chain  was  at  length  cut  through  and  sank  to  the 
bottom  among  the  boulders,  where  the  grapnel  was 
imbedded. 

We  returned  south  by  Sutherland  and  Ross-shire. 
The  following  was  written  by  Dr.  Guthrie  to  his  late  kind 
host  on  his  homeward  route  : — 


"Callexder,  Jul;/  nth,  1854. 
"At  a  pnrish  on  our  way  to  Tongue,  it  was  the  Sacrament 
Monday  ;  Burn  of  Tburso  was  preaching  in  English  to  a  large 
congregation  inside  the  Free  church,  Mackay  of  Tongue  holding 
forth  to  an  immense  audience  seated  in  and  around  his  tent  on 
the  hill-side.  Wo  looked  down  from  the  road,  as  we  drove  along, 
on  the  Established  Church  mnnse.  As  we  passed,  the  form  of 
the  beadle  stepped  from  the  church  into  the  solitary  and  silent 
churchyard.  I  saw  him  raise  his  arm,  and  then  up  to  us  came 
three  or  four  mournful-like  utterances  of  the  bell.  I  said  to 
D.,  'Now  we'll  see  the  congregation.'  We  looked  east,  west, 
north,  south,  up  the  hills,  adown  the  valleys,  along  the  glens, — 
no  human  being  within  sight.  After  the  lapse  of  a  minute  or 
two  the  manse  door  opened,  and  forth  came  five  people  ;  they 
i-rosscd  the  garden,  passed  through  the  cbuichyard,  and 
entered :  and  this  was  the  congi'egation.  Relating  this  to  a 
person  at  Tongue,  I  said  '  But  perhaps  there  was  a  Gaelic 
congregation  already  in  the  church  ?  '  '  No,'  she  replied,  '  that 
could  na  be,  for  he  had  only  two  natives,  sir.  and  they  both  died 
last  year ; '  whereupon  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  melancholy 
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feelings  with  which  the  minister  had  seen  his  last  'native  — 
nltomix  [iniiiniinnim — hvid  in  his  grave 

"  Wo  enjoyed  our  trip  to  Hir  Kenneth  Mackenzie's  much. 
Gairloch  and  Loch  Mareo  are  so  surpassingly  grand  and  heautiful 
that  oven  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine  seemed  tame  and 
domestic.  Glcncoe,  however,  stood  the  test.  I  was  afraid  we 
should  he  disappointed  even  with  it,  and  wonder  at  its  little- 
ness (as  Gulliver,  on  his  return  from  the  company  of  the 
lirobdignags,  was,  with  well-sized  men  of  six  feet  odd.) 

*'  Kindest  regards  to  Lady  Camilla  and  Miss  Sinclair. 

"  With  much  affection,  yours  ever." 

The  claims  made  on  him  for  a  share  of  his  summei 
holidays,  by  friends  across  the  border  and  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  nearer  home,  were  often  more  numerous  than  he 
could  meet ;  but  there  are  many  readers  of  these  lines  to 
whom  they  will  recall  his  cheerful  presence  in  their  circle. 
The  extracts  which  follow  refer  to  two  reunions  of  a  kind 
which  he  greatly  enjoyed — Evangelical  Alliances  of  a 
social  character, — where,  under  the  roof  of  some  repre- 
sentative layman,  he  held  free  intercourse  with  brethren 
of  other  denominations.  The  meeting  first  described 
took  place  at  the  beautiful  residence  of  Mr.  John  Crossley 
of  Halifax,  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Windermere.  After 
leaving  Belfield  he  wrote — 

"SouTiiPORT,  August  25fh,  I860. 

"  Notwithstanding  its  days  of  rain,  the  week  your  mother  and 
I  spent  at  Mr-  Crossley's  was  a  singularly  bright  one.  From 
eight  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  ours  was  anything  but  a 
Quakers'  meeting.  It  \vas,  rather,  a  firing  like  that  before 
Sebastopol, — only  it  erased  at  night.  Binney  of  London  came 
much  broken  down,  but  brightened  up  wonderfully.  We  had 
Kelly  of  Liverpool,  and  Lindsay  Alexander  of  Edinburgh,  and 
last,  not  leafjt.  Dr.  Robert  Vaugban.  Vaughan  is  seventy.  He 
preached  on  Sabbath  afternoon  a  very  artistic  sermon.  He  has 
a  graceful,  efl'octive  manner  and  wonderful  energy  for  his  age. 

"  The  Crcssleys  art  delightful  people.  It  was  with  them 
the  Prince  ( f  Wales  stayed  when  he  visited  Halifax.  They 
were  quite  delighted  with  his  frank  and  unassuming  bearing, 
and  while  he  was  with  them,  Mr.  Crossley  had  prayers  and  all 
things  else  just  as  usual." 
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*'  In  October,  1871,"  writes  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  "  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  spending  a  week  in  Dr.  Guthrie's  company 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  the  great  manuiacturer  of  alpaca. 
The  occasion  was  the  opening  of  a  Congret^ational  church.  Dr. 
Guthrie,  Mr.  Binney,  and  myself  were  among  the  preachers. 

"  I  never  heard  Dr.  Guthrie's  equal  for  vivacity  and  variety 
in  conversation.  Sometimes  he  convulsed  us  with  laughter  by 
his  witty  anecdotes.  Sometimes  every  eye  was  moistened,  in 
sympathy  with  his  own,  at  some  tale  of  sorrow  or  of  love. 
Sometimes  he  would  charm  ns  by  his  descriptions  of  scenery 
and  of  fishing,  his  chief  pastime  ;  and,  throughout  all,  there 
was  interwoven  the  golden  thread  of  Christian  love  and  hope. 
Going  through  the  mills  of  Sir  Titus,  he  asked  questions  so 
minute  respecting  every  detail,  and  im^jlying  such  accurate 
knowledge  both  of  the  material  employed  and  the  mode  of 
working  it,  that  both  master  and  men  marvelled  that  a  parson 
could  know  so  much  of  weaving.  Missing  him,  I  went  into 
the  church,  and  found  him  in  a  pew,  with  a  little  boy  between 
his  knees.  He  was  questioning  the  youngster  about  all  sorts 
of  things.  The  boy  was  so  charmed  with  his  big  interrogator  that 
ho  answered  with  readiness,  and  even  questioned  tho  questioner, 
who  was  radiant  with  happy  interest  in  the  hd. 

"  I  remember  a  good  anecdote  he  told  of  some  Edinburgh 
preacher,  who,  knowing  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was  to  be  ohe  of 
his  hearers  on  the  next  Sabbath,  took  special  pains  in  com- 
posing his  discourse  and  committing  it  to  memory.  Alas ! 
owing  to  the  excitement  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  great 
man,  the  preacher  stopped  short  in  tho  middle  of  his  discourse, 
and  was  some  little  time  before  he  could  pick  up  the  lost  thread. 
Dr.  Chalmers  came  into  the  vestry  to  thank  him  for  bis  ser- 
mon, adding,  '  Cultivate  the  pause,  sir.  Cultivate  the  pause  ! 
The  preacher  felt  additional  chagrin  at  what  he  thought  irony. 
Some  time  thereafter,  he  met  the  Doctor  on  the  street,  who  said. 
'  Sir,  I  have  been  thinking  much  of  the  great  effect  produced 
by  your  pause  the  other  day.  Cultivate  the  pause,  sir !  culti- 
vate the  pause  I '  Dr.  Chalmers  had  supposed  it  to  have  been 
premeditated." 

Dr.  Guthrie  himself  alludes  to  this  visit : — 


"MOSSFE'.NAN,  Oc/oAfC  2iM,  1871. 

•'  On  Tuesday  Mrs.  Guthrie  and  1  set  off  for  Crow  Nost,  near 
Halifax,  the  homo  of  Sir  Titus  Salt.  There  we  found  Binney 
of  London,  Newman  Hall,  Balgarnie  of  Scarborough,  &c.  Sir 
Titus  has  literally  built  a  town  of  many  streets — tho  houses 
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being  occupied  by  those  who  labour  at  his  vast  mills  and  works  ; 
out  of  the  one  grand  gate  of  which  wo  saw,  pouring  along  by 
an  open  passage,  four  thousand  workers  come,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
their  dinner-hour.  I  could  liken  it  to  nothing  I  hud  over  seen, 
but  the  rushing  out  of  bees  from  tho  door  of  a  hive  w  hen  a  swarm 
is  coming  ofl!  In  this  town  Lo  has  built  a  splendid  church, 
also  lecture-room,  public  hall,  forty  almshouses — tilled  with  his 
pensioners,  who  get  ten  shillings  a  week.  No  wonder  tho 
Queen  has  made  him  a  baronet.  She  might  have  mado  Lim  a 
'Jarl '  for  that  matter,  or  even  a  duke.  .  .  . 

"  I  should  have  gone  to  Hawarden  Castle  to  spend  a  few 
days  ^vith  the  Premier,  on  the  Tuesday,  but  deferred  my  visit 
till  tho  following  week,  so  it  fell  through,  as  he  had  to  bo  in 
London."     {To  Mrs.  Wyld,  Spitzbrook,  Kent.) 

"  Mr.  Guthrie  in  London  would  be  a  mine  of  wealth 
to  our  friends  in  the  north  for  the  next  two  or  three 
years,  and  would  be  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
deputation  they  could  send  to  England."  So  wrote  the 
late  loveable  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  of  Regent  Square, 
early  in  1843,  with  reference  to  a  strenuous  effort  made, 
shortly  after  the  Disruption,  to  transfer  Dr.  Guthrie's 
ministry  to  the  British  metropolis.  Many  a  time  there- 
after, he  was  pressed  to  consider  the  question  whether, 
after  all,  he  ought  not  to  make  London  his  permanent 
abode,  and  occupy  a  sphere  of  influence  which  would 
have  been  so  much  ampler  there  than  anywhere 
else.  He  never  yielded.  But  his  visits  to  London  on 
public  duty  were  frequent;  in  later  life,  indeed,  when 
his  circle  of  friends  in  the  metropolis  had  become  very 
large,  he  spent  a  portion  of  each  season  there.  The 
familiar  letters  he  wrote  home  from  thence  tell  of  an  un'n- 
terrupted  round  of  engagc^aents,  both  for  public  work 
and  social  converse. 

"  22,  Bury  Street,  London,  23rrf  February,  1853. 
"Last  night  dined  at  Mr.  Tufnell's.*      Met  Lady  Harriet 
Dunlop,  the  Lord  Advocate,   Lcid   Robert  Grosvenor,  Lord 
Monteagle,  Hon.  0.  Howard,  Mcnckton  Milnes  and  his  lady. 

•  The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Tufhell,  M.P. 
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Lord  Monteagle  (formerly  Mr.  Spring  Rico)  brisk  and  very 
talkative  ;  he  and  I  did  not  agree  about  what  should  bo  done 
in  the  English  Church.  He  is  frightened  at  the  idea  of  a  Con- 
vocation. Thon  we  bad  the  question  of  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  on  the  Sabbath.  Tufnell  thinks  it  might  be 
opened  after  two  o'clock.  Monckton  Milncs  and  I  ha(^  it  pretty 
fully  discussed,  he  on  one  side  and  I  on  tho  other ;  Tufnell  aad 
C.  Howard  auditors.  I  flatter  myself  I  had  the  best  of  it. 
Milnes  argued  like  a  gentleman,  was  very  candid,  and  owned 
that  Scotland  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  way  in  which  her 
Sabbaths  were  kept,  although  he  thought  it  too  severe.  Then 
we  discussed  Bagged  affairs,  and  left  at  length  about  eleven 
o'clock. 

"  I  went  down  with  Howard  and  MoncreiflF  to  the  House. 
Got,  through  Lord  C.  Russoll,  into  the  Speaker's  gallery. 
Spooner's  motion  against  Maynooth  on.  Heard  — —  in  the 
strongest  brogue  speak  a  strong  Romish  speech  ;  coarse,  vulgar 
fellow,  very  like  one  of  the  Cowgato  brokers  in  his  holiday 
clothes." 


Our  readers  may  remember  how,  in  his  Auto- 
biography, he  describes  his  first  visit,  when  a  young 
unknown  stranger,  in  1827,  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  zest  with  which  he  then  listened  for  the  first 
time  to  a  Parliamentary  debate.  In  many  of  his  letters 
from  London  in  after  years,  he  tells  of  visits  to  West- 
minster, but  in  circumstances  very  difierent. 
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''  February  2?,th,  1855. 

"  Went  to  the  Commons  about  six  with  Mr.  Arthur 
Kinnaird.  Got  into  the  Speaker's  gallery,  and  was  set  down 
shoulder  to  shoulder  beside  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop 
McHiile,  or  John  of  Tuam.  Bright  speedily  came  up,  and  I 
bad  a  crack  with  him,  when  I  had  an  opportunity  of  compli- 
menting him  on  his  last  Friday's  oration. 

"Then  up  came  Monckton  Milnes;  then  Arthur  Kinnaird 
arrived  with  a  message  from  Sir  James  Graham,  to  see  whether 
and  where  I  was  to  preach  on  Sunday ;  then  Serjeant  Shee, 
through  Mr.  Smith,  introduces  himself  to  me,  and,  by  way 
of  a  good  joke,  proposes  to  introduce  me  ',o  John  of  Tuam. 
Smith  held  forth  against  the  Pope,  and  the  '  brass  band,' 
nearly  as  loud  as  you  sometimes — till  I  fearnd  John  would 
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turn  round  on  us.  I  onjoycd  tho  Honso  of  Commons  for  a 
wliilo;  and  tlion  off  to  Sir  J.  Ciirnis^io's  to  dinner  at  seven." 
(7V>  Provo.it  (iiit/irir.) 

"  LoNMM)\,  2.",  Hfi/iuvvi;  S.haur,  Fehrnnvy  Wth,  18^)0. 

"On  Thursday  night  I  went  with  Lord  Panmuro  to  tho 
Honso  of  liords,  and  never  saw  a  more  surprising  phenomenon 
than  Lyndhurst.  lie  is  above  eighty  years  oUl ;  yot,  save 
when  once  or  twice  ho  was  soi/cd  with  the  focblo  cough  of  an 
old  man,  he  has  not  an  appearance  of  such  age  about  him.  Ho 
wears  a  well-formed  brown  wig,  and  tho  heat  of  tho  House 
gave  him  a  complexion.  He  spoke  for  more  than  an  hour  with 
great  lucidity — his  periods  admirably  constructed — calm  yet 
pithy  in  manner. 

•'  liord  St.  Leonard's  answered  Lord  Granville  (who  answered 
Lyndliurst,  and  answered  1'"mi  well).  St.  Leonard's  is  a  hard, 
dry  lawyer.  I  got  clean  tired  of  him  ;  and,  after  a  weary  and 
ilficvh  blaring  of  one  and  a  half  hours,  I  came  away  about  nine 
o'clock.  For  the  last  half-hour  I  lay  on  tho  steps  of  the 
throne,  and  studied  tho  ornate  ceiling,  in  which  (tell  it  not  to 
the  Society  for  Scottish  Rights !)  there  are  sixty-four  com- 
partnu'uts, — all  filled  with  the  rose,  save  four,  in  two  of  which 
the  shamrock  appears  and  in  two  the  thistle.  However,  I  must 
say  that  throni'lumt  tho  H'^.ise  there  are  great  store  of  ram- 
pant lions  and  monsUT'..  unicorns." 

In  a  letter  of  17th  February,  1856,  he  records  a  visit 
to  Chelsea  and  its  sage,  to  whom  he  carried  an  introduc- 
tion from  their  mutual  friend.  Professor  John  Stuart 
niackic.  After  telling  of  his  interview  with  Mrs.  Car- 
lylo,  ho  continues  : — 

"I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  Mr.  Carlyle,  but  he  came,  and  an 
uncommon-looking  man  he  is  ;  an  eagle-liie  look  in  his  groat 
glaring  eyes,  hair  half  grey,  and  a  strong  Dumfries-shire  tongue. 
He  was  in  a  mlw  ifp  chunthre,  most  kind  and  courteous.  I  got 
him  upon  the  neglect  of  the  uneducated  and  lapsed  classes  ;  he 
and  I  were  quite  at  one.  He  uttered  a  number  of  groat 
thoughts  in  magnificent  language ;  lightened  and  thundered 
away  in  sublime  style — at  the  heads  oi"  governors,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  this  selfish  world  ;  and  looked  to  mo  very  much 
— as  he  swung  his  arm,  clenched  his  fist,  and  glared  round  him 
with  his  black  beard  and  shining  eyes  and  gri/zly  hair — like 
an  incarnation  of  Thor,  or  Woden,  or  some  other  Scandinavian 
divinity."     {To  Mrs.  Guthrie) 
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"  LuNuoN,  '2H,  Wkhthoiunk  Tkiika(  k,  Ai)ril  IHf/i,  180'J. 

•'  Your  inothor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller- ]\Iaitlun<l,  uiid  1,  Liivo  just 
ictuniod  from  Wostminstor  Aldicy.  It  wiis  arraugod  wt  should 
go  tboro  this  forcuoou,  uud  tbo  J)can  graciously  oHured  to  go 
over  the  Abboy  witb  us.  Wo  roacbcd  tbo  Doaiicry  at  okvuii 
o'clock,  and  wore  rocoived  witb  much  courtesy.  The  Dtau's 
wife  is  a  sister  of  the  lato  Lord  Elgiu,  and  a  special  favourite  ol 
tbo  Queen, — I  don't  wonder  that  the  Queen  likes  her.  The 
Dean  is  not  a  man  of  what  you  would  call  pn-seitcc ;  never- 
theless, witb  his  great  talents,  extraordinary  accomplishments 
and  delightful  manners,  bo  is  a  most  charming  man  ;  very 
broad,  however, — I  mean  ecclesiastically.  Ho  and  1  bad  some 
joking  about  our  dillorent  nationalities  and  churches.  Wo 
passed  nearly  three  hours  on  our  feet,  going  from  monument 
to  monument.  Tbo  Dean's  amazing  stores  of  knowledge  an 
the  pleasant  way  in  which  be  told  the  story  belonging  to  each 
monument,  so  full  of  kindly  feeing,  ready  wit,  and  '  wise 
saws,'  made  these  three  hours  among  tbo  most  delightful  1 
ever  spent  in  any  man's  company.     It  was  a  great  treat. 

"  I  know  not  over  the  dust  of  how  many  kings  wo  stood, 
from  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  built  the  first  Abbey,  and 
Henry  III.  who  built  tbo  present  one,  down  to  George  II. 
witb  his  Queen,  tbo  last  Itoyalties  who  lio  there.  He  was  a 
imturais  suji't,  George  II.,  a  man  that  had  no  virtue,  nor 
made  the  smallest  pretensions  to  any, — witb  hardly  one  re- 
deeming quality  but  courage.  And  yot,  after  Caroline,  his 
ill-used  wife — the  Queen  who  figures  in  the  '  Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian ' — died,  he  expressed  a  regard  and  ailcction  for  her  of 
which  ho  gave  littlo  evidence  in  her  lifetime,  and  expressed  it  in 
a  very  curious  way.  At  bis  death  be  desired  he  might  bo  laid 
beside  her,  that  their  dust  might  mingle.  For  that  purpose,  he 
laid  her  coffin  in  a  stone  sarcophagus,  sutKciently  largo  to  contain 
his  own  also  ;  giving  directions,  when  bis  coHin  was  laid  beside 
hers,  that  the  side  of  the  Queen's  and  of  bis  own  should  be 
taken  out.  The  Dean  saw  their  bones  mingled  together  in  the 
same  sarcophagus. 

"To  me,  as  a  Presbyterian,  the  place  most  interesting  was 
the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  as  it  is  called.  I  used  to  think  that  it 
was  in  St.  Margaret's  CLurch,  which  is  close  by,  that  the 
great  Wostuinster  Assembly  sat,  which  drew  up  our  Confession 
of  Faith  and  Catechisms.  I  learned  from  the  Dean  that  it 
was  in  this  chamber  they  mot,  and  bo  showed  me  the  very  place 
where  Baillie,  Gillespie,  and  the  other  Scotch  Commissioners 
sat.  This  Jerusalem  Chamber  is  a  venerable  room,  bearing 
all  the  marks   of  a  remote  antiquity.     It  contains  the  oldest 
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pictnro  of  any  EnKlish  king  ;  and,  in  iho  WofltminBtor  AHSomhly. 
hold  r,  convention  of  the  boat,  greatest,  and  wisest  men  that 
perbaps  over  mot  on  this  earth.  I  tolt  iboro  as  if  I  stood  at 
the  wcll-boad  of  our  national  religion,  and  of  those  moral  and 
rolif^ious  iiilluonces  that  have  niado  Scotland  and  Scotchmen 
what  they  are.  Curiously  enough,  there  also  mot  Tillotson  and 
othe.s,  when  the  attempt  was  made  undo/  William  III.  by 
certain  alterations  in  the  service  book  to  meet  the  scruples  of 
the  Nonconformists,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  Church  of 
England.  It  failed ;  but  as  most  of  the  alterations  then  pro- 
posed were  adopted  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  that 
grand  old  room  may  be  regarded  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
present  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  on  the  other. 
Nowadays — and  what  a  fall  is  there  I — the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation  moots  in  that  chamber,  p./eckless  convontiou,  the 
t,'host  and  shadow  of  a  Church. 

*'  I  was  canvy  Scot  enough,  I  may  add,  to  read  myself 
pretty  well-up  boforoband  in  the  Dran't:  history  of  the  Abbey, 
and  thereby,  neither  appearing  ncr  being  an  vpionimus  either 
in  the  civil  or  oeclesiastical  history  of  the  country,  I  saved  my 
character,  and  added  very  much  to  the  profit  and  pleasure  of 
my  visit. 

"  Yesto  y  forenoon  wo  went  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle. 
There  was,  as  usual,  a  groat  crowd — some  six  or  seven  thousand 
people — and  wo  had  a  grand  sermon.  We  went  into  the 
vestry  after  the  service,  and  had  a  crack  with  this  greatest  jf 
English  preachers.  Had  he  more  of  the  emotional,  great  as 
he  is,  he  would  be  still  greater.  He  was  very  genial  and 
kindly. 

"  If  I  am  spared  to  visit  London  again,  I  shall  get  into  some 
quiet,  plain,  biujIisH,  Jlealcss  lodgings  in  the  City,  and  so  have 
timo  to  see  a  number  of  its  most  interesting  institutions.  I 
intended  to  do  so  at  this  visit,  but  have  never  been  able  to  get 
down  into  the  stratum  where  they  lie. 

"  The  Lord  bless  you  all,  and  all  the  dear  children  and  grand- 
children, near  and  far  away.  We  were  made  glad  and  thank- 
ful to  God  for  all  the  good  news  of  your  letters."  {To  his  son 
Jmiu'H.) 

"  39,  Phillimore  Gardens,  KENsmoTorr,  March  lind,  1870, 

"To  afternoon-tea  here,  came  Disraeli  and  his  wife,  Lady 

Beaconstield,  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  and  Lord  Lawrence.    Disraeli 

was  very  courteous  to  me,  saying  that  he  had  often  board  of  me 

from  old  Ellico.   Ho  is  a  remarkable-looking  man  ;  extraordinary 
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eyes,  largo,  black,  and  glintoning.  I  bad  a  deal  of  talk  witb 
him — about  oratory  chiefly.  This  ciiino  on  in  conHCijiuncc  of 
my  Haying  I  had  novor  had  an  opportunity  of  bearing  him 
Hpeak,  and,  being  anxiouH  to  do  bo,  I  iisked  whether  there  waH 
any  hops  of  bearing  him  in  the  lloube  any  of  thuHe  niglilH. 

"  Did  your  luother  toll  you  about  meeting  the  Quien  of 
Holland  at  Sir  William  Hall's,  on  Saturday?"  ('/'o  his 
iliinyhta'  C'Iriiienlina.) 

••39,  Phillimoub  OAnnENs,  Kensinoton,  March  2'Uh,  1870. 

"  Thn  loader  of  tho  dovout  party  of  this  now  half-Christian 
sect,  which  has  sprung  up  in  Calcutta — a  most  t-loquont  and 
extraordinary  man — has  reached  London,  and  Lord  Lawrence 
was  imxious  I  should  meet  with  him.  Lady  Lawroncc  told  me 
afterwards  that  ho  had  read  my  books,  and  looked  forward 
with  ploasure  to  meeting  mo.  Very  extraordinary  !  which  re- 
com  iles  nic  all  the  more  to  tho  providence  which  closed  the 
pulpit  and  opened  up  the  press  for  me."     {To  his  son  Daiiil.) 

"  bth  April,  1870. 

"  Your  mother  and  I,  witb  the  ^Liitlands,  diiic^l  at  Lord 
Lawrence's  on  the  81st,  at  eight  o'clock.  Tho  bouse  is  lulornod 
with  articles  of  virtu  and  spoils  from  the  East.  Lord  Ijawrenco 
received  us  with  star  and  ribband.  In  the  company  I  found 
some  old  acquaintances  —  among  others.  Sir  C.  and  Lady 
Trovelyan.  I  had  some  interesting  ta'c  with  tho  la.'or  ;  I  saw 
her  witb  her  brother,  Lord  Macaulay,  1  Free  St.  John's,  some 
three  months  before  he  died,  ami  bo  looked  very  ill  then.  We 
bad  much  conversation  about  him. 

"  The  appearance  of  Ke.-ihub  Chundcr,  on  entering  tho  room, 
was  very  striking ;  his  dross  was  a  blue  robe  which  flowed 
down  to  his  heels,  and  was  bound  by  a  cincture.  His  person  is 
taJl,  erect,  and  graceful,  his  countenance  noble,  extraordinary 
large  black  eyes,  and  features  perfect,  very  like  those  of  the 
Parsees  I  once  saw  in  my  church.  On  seeing  him,  I  ceaseil  to 
wonder  at  what  Lord  Lawrence  told  mo  of  bis  wonderful 
eloquence.  Ho  has  heard  him  give  a  public  lecture  expounding 
his  views ;  on  which  occasion  he  began  by  prayer,  and  prayed 
after  such  a  manner  that  one  could  hardly  know  him  not  to  bo 
fully  a  Christian.  Ho  has  bnihrn  his  fhretid,  thus  publicly 
breaking  with  Hinduism — a  stop  llammohun  Roy  had  never  tho 
courage  to  venture  on  ;  still,  the  old  habits  of  his  old  religion 
cling  to  him  thus  far,  that  he  eats  no  animal  food,  and  drinks 
no  wine  (which  is  a  very  good  thing).  Lady  Lawrence  had 
some  curried  vegetables  prepared  for  him  ;  and  be  was  not 
asked  to  give  bis  arm  to  a  lady  when  wo  loft  the  drawing-room 
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for  the  iliiiiii^-rooni.  I  liud  iomu  talk  with  Liiii,  buth  liofori'  and 
nt'tcr  (liiiiii  r. 

"  Sir  (.'.  'J'lx'vclyaii  unil  I  had  a  j^ood  dral  of  coiivcnsution 
uhout  thu  iimiia^'L'iiK^iit  of  the  poor,  and  how  tho  ovil  of  a 
f/rowiiif,'  |)iiii|n'risiii  is  to  ho  iiiot.  1  preach  over)  where  that 
iiotiiini,'  will  arrest,  far  less  cure,  tho  ovil,  hut  locking  tho  door 
of  every  drinkint,'sh(i|t  in  tho  land. 

"  Spur^'edu  we  heard  last  Sunday,  his  church  an  imposing' 
Bcone.  1  have  heei  advisiuf^  them,  if  possihlo,  to  j,'et  Keshuh 
Chundor  Sen  ther  — as  tho  most  inii)ressive  spectacle  of  sound 
roligiou  ho  could  soo."     ('/'"  hh  (luKi/hli'r  Mrs.   Willidmnou.) 

Many  of  tlio  luippicst  duy.s  of  his  doiiu'stic  and 
social  lift'  were  spout  in  u  locality  which  prosonts  a 
contrast  the  most  complete  to  the  din  und  hnrryin<>; 
ci'owds  of  London  ;  and  any  record  of  J)r.  Guthrie 
would  he  inconii)let('  wiiich  did  not  say  something  of  his 
Iliyiiland  retreat  at  Loehlee. 

Enfeebled  healtli  from  1840  onwards  neceasittited  )iis 
seekin},',  each  year,  after  tlie  work  of  the  winter  und 
sjjrinj^,  a  place  of  entire  seclusion  for  u  month  or  tMo. 
lie  found  it  in  the  northern  part  of  his  native  Vnv- 
farsliire,  where,  in  a  remote  recess  of  the  Grampians,  he 
was  distant  four-and-twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  rail- 
way  station.  Returning  there  almost  every  season  f(jr 
twenty-three  years,  this  place  became,  to  his  intinuite 
friends,  associated  almost  as  much  as  Edinburgh  itself 
with  Dr.  Guthrie.  For  "  thj  Glen,"  as  ho  invariably 
called  it,  he  himself  formed  u  singular  liking.  Ife 
believed  that  the  entire  rest  he  obtained  tliere  each 
returning  year  was  one  great  means  in  providence  of 
prolonging  his  life ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  his 
delight  when  ho  got  away  from  the  city  in  early 
summer  to  the  silent  uphnid  moors  and  fragrant  birch- 
woods  through  which  the  North  Esk  runs  amber-coloured 
to  the  sea.     Dr.  Guthrie's  lonely  dwelling  *  stood  on  the 

*  This  house,  thn  Into  Lord  Dalhousie — to  whom  the  entire  parish 
bi'loiijj;e(l — i)oriiiitted  him  to  occupy  rent-tree; — one  of  many  tokens  of  a 
siuct'ie  friendship. 
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blinks  of  a  small  but  very  picturcHquu  niountuin-liiko. 
All  tho  aurroundinj^s  are  hucIi  us  to  rtugjjKst  Scott's 
doscriptiou  of  a  similar  scene : — 

"Your  horHo's  hoof-trciid  H(iuiu1h  loo  riido, 
Ho  Htilly  Ih  the  sulitudu." 

'•KlUKToVOF   I,()(iil,KR,  Jum'UMh,  1HI!». 

"  I  wish  yon  wore  horo  to  enjoy  witli  mo  this  qiiiot  nook  of  a 
busy,  biistlinf^  world.  I  used  to  riilo  on  horsobiick  in  tho 
morniiif»H  before  I  loft  town,  and  usually  roturnod  homo  up  tho 
Canongato.  Hero  I  often  rido  some  hour  or  two  before  break- 
fast,  and  if  I  could  make  a  satisfactory  picture  I  would  hang 
these  two  scones  up  side  by  side  before  the  world.  Such  a 
contrast  I — (iod  made  tho  ouo,  man  and  Satan  the  other.  I 
can  roam  hero  by  loch  and  streamlet,  with  my  cyos  now 
up  on  the  blue  heavens,  now  on  tho  majestic  hoary  craj^ii, 
now  on  the  calm  blue  waters,  now  on  tho  leaping,  rejoicing 
falls,  and  see  neither  sight  nor  hoar  sound  of  sin, — of  the 
groans  wherewith  tho  whole  creation  groanoth.  If  Jesus 
Christ  did  not  say — pointing  to  yon  outer  world  whcTO  the 
battle  is  a-fighting — 'Arise,  let  us  go  hence;'  if  duty  to  Him 
and  our  fellow-men  did  not  come  in  and  say  with  Martha  to 
hor  sister,  'tho  Master  is  come,  and  calletb  for  thee,'  I  would 
bo  content  to  spend  tho  remainder  of  my  days  in  this  sweet 
quiet  solitude. 

"  There  were  many  things  in  your  letter  which  interested  mo, 
though  I  failed  in  answer  to  take  them  up.  You  would  wonder 
how  many  letters  I  have  to  write,  even  here.  True,  tho  post 
comes  but  seldom ;  but  then,  when  the  tide  flows  in,  a  wholo 
fleet  sails  into  harbour  ;  and  being  anxious  to  embrace  every 
opportunity  of  gathering  a  stock  of  health,  I  spend  as  little  time 
as  possible  under  other  roof  than  that  of  tho  clouds  and  skies." 
(To  Miss  Geuiijina  liny.) 

Tho  limited  nccommodation  which  his  abode  tlicro 
afforded  was  often  severely  taxed.  "  We  have  visitors 
enough,"  he  wrote,  "  to  keep  us  from  feeling  our  solitary 
house  in  tho  deer-forest  dull.  It  is  a  sort  of  family 
resort,  one  branch  coming  after  another,  and  filling  our 
walls  with  tho  cheerful  voices  and  feet  of  bairns." 
Besides  his  family.  Dr.  Guthrie  generally  had  one  or 
two   of   his  most  intimate  friends  as  guests.     "  I  hope," 
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he  wrote  in  .1858  to  Miss  Esther  Bums  (in  anticipa- 
tion of  her  visit),  "  that  you  will  not  quarrel  with 
roughing  it  in  this  Highland  district,  where  you  have 
so  little  chance  to  he  run  away  with  that  we  all  go 
to  hed,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  with  every  door  of  the 
house  standing  wide  open !  Here  we  don't  patronise  my 
friend  Chubb,  of  London,  under  whose  locks  and  keys  I 
often  lived  when  there.  .  .  .  You  shall  be  '  weel  entered,'' 
as  Dandie  Dinmont  said  of  Brown's  terrier,  into  rowing, 
and  fishing,  and  eating  porridge  (capitally  boiled),  and 
loch  trout." 

Sometimes  the  arrivals  at  Lochlee  were  wholly  unex- 
pected— belated  pedestrians,  who  cast  themselves  on 
our  hospitality  for  the  night,  or  those  whom  no  distance 
or  difficulties  could  daunt,  like  the  Irish  minister  who 
wrote  to  Dr,  Guthrie  in  1853  asking  a  sermon,  and 
added,  "  Should  you  refuse  this  request,  the  danger  is 
that  I  may  besiege  you  ia  person.  To  escape  this 
casualty,  especially  from  an  Irishman,  best  say  you'll 
be  with  me."  It  is  amusing,  after  reading  this,  to  find 
in  a  note  from  Lochlee  the  following  —  (though  the 
minister  in  this  case  was  not  the  writer  of  the  intimi- 
dating letter) : — 

"  Inchorundlb,  Lochlee,  May  29<A,  1858. 
"  Last  evening  a  gig  was  seen  coming  along  the  loch  side, 
and  by  the  field-glass  I  saw  there  was  a  white  neckcloth  in  it. 

It  held  Mr. ,  all  the  way  from   county  Armagh,  to  ask 

me  to  open  his  church.  Extraordinary  characters  the  Irish ! 
I  promised  him  my  first  and  best  services  when  I  next  went  to 
Ireland." 


The  reference  in  the  lines  which  follow  is  to  an 
eccentric  gentleman,  then  resident  in  the  Glen,  now 
dead : — 

"  Yesterday,  to  my  horror,  K , — who  should  have  come 

up  to  dinner  at  four  o'clock — arrived  at  half-past   eight  in  the 
morning !      He    got    on    my   dreadnought.,    drew   out  a    red 
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nightcap,  and  covered  the  table  with  letters  and  law  papers,* 
to  read  to  me.  I  have  seldom  endured  anything  worse,  not 
even  toothache.  It  rained  heavily  outside,  but  worse  within. 
I  determined— -though  outside  should  be  bucketfuls — I  would 
be  off  to  the  loch  after  dinner,  and  get  him  away." 

Though  Dr.  Guthrie's  power  of  walking,  from  the 
condition  of  his  heart  aftrr  1847,  had  been  seriously 
impaired,  and  climbing  a  hill  on  foot  would  have  been 
an  entire  impossibility,  lie  accomplished  many  mountain 
expeditions  on  his  hill  pony. 
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"  Inchgrcndlk,  July  18<A,  1860. 

"  D and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  Saturday  forenoon, 

being  quiet,  to  ascend  the  summit  of  Mount  Keen.f  I  rode 
'  Bess  '  up — with  some  little  exercise  of  care — to  the  very  top, 
or  rather  to  the  base  of  the  natural  cairn  which  c/owns  the 
mountain. 

"  The  day  was  clear,  and  the  view  passing  anything  I  had 
ever  seen,  really  grand  and  superb.  All  around  us,  to  the 
extent  of  forty  or  fifty  miles,  was  a  vast  tumbling  sea  of 
mountains.  Ben  Macdhui,  one  mass  of  gUstening  white,  and 
the  black  rocky  knobs  of  Benavon  rose  above  the  upper  winter 
there.  We  were  surprised  to  get  a  glimpse  of  royalty  from  the 
bare  top  of  Mount  Keen.  Using  the  glass,  I  could  see  the 
tower  and  buildings  of  Balmoral  visible  and  distinct.  So  Her 
Majesty,  from  the  windows  and  front  of  her  door,  has  a  daily 
prospect  of  the  summit  of  Mount  Keen. 

"  We  found  the  Azalea  procumbeus  J  in  full  bloom :  abun- 
dance of  it  close  to  the  very  cairn,  wonderful  to  see  in  rich, 
rosy  beauty,  where  nothing  almost  lives  but  lichens  and  mosses  : 
and,  best  of  all,  as  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  cairn — sailing  by 
within  three  hundred  feet  of  us — came  a  great  eagle.  I  had 
seen  that  grand  bird  in  the  sky  before — once  in  Sutherland,  and 
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belioved  himself  persecuted  by  a  party  or  parties  un- 


*  Mr. 
known. 

t  The  highest  siimmit  in  the  pc.riah  of  Lochlee,  a  few  miles  from  Di. 
Guthrie's  residence,  3,180  leet  ihovc  the  sea-leveV 

J  Dr.  Guthrie  had  a  conciaerable  acquaintance  with  the  Alpine 
flora  of  the  Grampians.  He  would  often  come  in  from  his  walks  at 
Lochlee  with  a  miniature  nosegay,  tastefully  arranged,  containing  Saxi- 
frages, Trientalis,  Pinguicula,  Polygala,  Rockrose,  Oak-fern,  or  others 
of  his  favourites,  maintaining  that  no  Covcnt  Garden  bouquet  was  half 
so  beautiful. 
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once  in  Switzerland — but  at  a  longdistance.  Hero  wo  were  so  near 
as  to  give  us  a  vivid  idea  of  mounting  up  as  on  eagle's  wings. 
What  power  and  majesty  in  its  flight  1  " 

Occasionally  Dr.  Guthrie  and  his  friends  went  up 
"  The  Ladder  "  road,  described  by  Ilcr  IMajcsty  in  "  Our 
Life  in  the  Highlands,"  across  the  hills  which  separate 
Glenesk  from  the  valley  of  the  Dee,  and,  after  remaining 
a  day  or  two  in  Ballater,  the  party  returned. 

"  iNCHORUNnLE,  July  18M,  1857. 

"  We  got  back  about  five  o'clock  last  night  from  our  expodi- 
tion  ever  the  hills  into  Aberdeenshire,  most  unlike  clericals  and 

town-bred  ladies.    Clementina,  like  a  stout  Highland  lass  ;  

very  like  a  deer- herd  or  gillie ;  Mrs.  Guthrie  mounted  on  ane 
honest  nag  (as  were  the  rest  of  us),  and  having  a  great  bundle 
slung  on  each  side  of  her  saddle,  the  henu  ideal  of  a  country 
wife  on  her  way  to  the  market  with  her  dairy  produce. 

"As  to  myself,  I  was  very  '  orra  like,'  1  was  told,  and  do 
believe.  My  steed  was  a  colt,  still  unshod ;  I  sat  on  a  saddle 
used  to  bring  home  the  red  deer.  It  is  a  vast  machine,  broad 
as  a  table,  and  furnished  with  a  great  array  of  straps  and 
thongs — appurtenances  and  appendages  which  proved  very  use- 
ful in  slinging  on  coats,  cloaks,  a  great  whang  of  cheese,  and 
some  dozen  or  two  of  spehlini/s,  or  dried  haddocks,  which  my 
careful  housewife  purchased  at  Ballater.  My  hi^,  which  has 
lost  all  the  genteel  look  it  had  when  purchased  at  Geneva,  was 
wreathed  with  flowers,  and  '  tods  tails '  or  stag  moss — that 
being  the  most  convenient  way  of  carrying  our  floral  spoils. 

"  We  had  a  /dciiic  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Keen,  under 
the  rocks  of  the  natural  cairn,  on  the  lee  side — for  the  wind 
blew  strong  and  keen  up  there,  although  all  was  quiet  below — 
reading  us  a  lesson  of  the  disadvantage  of  a  lofty  lot  in 
life.  The  rain  caught  us  within  two  miles  of  Ballater,  and 
a  pretty  appearance  we  had  as  we  entered  it !  The  women's 
straw  bonnets,  once  braw,  covered  with  plaids  :  a  deer-hound 
had  ate  up  my  respectable  black  hat,  and  I  was  obliged  to  enter 
the  '  town  with  my  tackled  Genevan ;  and  to  my  discomfort 
I  found  that  there  was  not  a  hat  in  the  shops  of  Ballater  or 
Braomar  that  would  squeeze  down  on  my  caput.* 

"  When  in  Brittany,  in  18()4,  wishing  to  purchase  a  hroad-brimmed 
beaver,  such  as  the  Breton  peasants  wear,  Dr.  Guthrie  went  into  the 
chitf  hat  shop  in  Quimp^r  for  the  purpose.  The  whole  stock  was  tried 
in  vain  ;  a  hat  had  to  be  made  to  order ;  and  it  was  amusing  to  see  the 
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"  We  hnd  a  delightful  and  glorious  expedition,  and  we  re- 
turned last  nigb.t  to  bless  God  that  we  had  sufltrcd  no  accident, 
nor  even  any  serious  alarm.  The  only  thing  like  it  was  when 
Clementina  was  coming  down  the  *  ladder '  of  Mount  Keen  (a 
'  Tete,  noirf  '-looking  place)  her  nag  chose  to  stand  and  back  at 
an  ugly  corner,  where  a  slip  of  the  loot  would  have  sent  it 
down  some  150  or  200  feet  into  the  brawling  mountain-burn 
below."     (7b  llev.  W.  Welsh.) 

"  KiRKTON    OF    T.OfHI.KE. 

"  Some  days  ago  I  had  a  night  of  great  discomfort  from  the 
fate  of  a  fine  doggie  here — a  very  beautiful  Skye  terrier. 

"  One  morning  Duncan  Michie  went  away  to  kill  foxes,  and  I 
saw  him  coming  home  at  night  very  doirie  like.  His  terrier  had 
gone  down  after  a  fox  into  a  hill  cairn,  till  he  was  buried  among 
great  stones  that,  as  Duncan  said,  all  the  parish  could  not  lift ; 
and  doe))  from  the  bowels  of  the  hill  they  heard  his  whine  and 
bark.  I  was  miserable  to  think  of  the  brave,  faithful  beastie 
dying  there  of  hunger  and  thirst ;  so  I  encouraged  Duncan  by 
all  means  to  raise  the  shepherds  and  dig  away  next  day.  And 
was  not  I  a  happy  man  when  Sandy  (the  shepherd,  who  lives 
behide  us)  came  home  from  the  hill  with  the  good  news  of  the 
tci tier's  safe  deliverance?  But,  surely,  it  must  be  a  match  for 
any  of  Dandie  Dinmont's  breed  ;  for,  after  it  was  drawn  out 
of  its  rocky  tomb,  no  sooner  had  it  j'elped  and  recogni.<od  them 
all,  than  it  would  have  been  in  again!" 


"  TxcHORCNnLE,  Juli/  Qih,  18G4. 

"  I  have  been  sitting  out,  writing  letters  at  a  table  in  the 
shade  of  the  house  before  our  door  ;  and  I  hear  nothing  to 
disturb  (and  that  does  not),  but  the  sighing  of  a  gentle  breeze 
among  the  fir-trees  that  screen  our  house,  the  hum  of  bees 
who  are  all  on  the  (jiii  rice,  as  the  heather  (the  'cat-heather' 
it  is  called)  is  now  coming  out,  and  the  subdued  rush  of  the 
niountaiD-l)urn  that  runs  by  the  side  of  our  house,  very  quiet 
and  tame  now  as  it  pursues  its  way  to  the  loch,  which  is  as 
blue  to-diiy  as  Como  :  but  I  have  seen  it  come  foaming, 
roaring  down  with  such  rage  and  in  such  volume  as  would  have 
made  light  of  a  man  and  horse,  sweeping  them  olV  like  straws. 

"  We  are  expecting  a  visit  of  the  Queen  to  the  Glen  in 
September."     (7b  Miss  Napier,  Coutes  Hall.) 

astonished  look  of  the  little  chapelier  as  he  measured  Dr.  O.'s  head,  and 
shrugging  his  shoulders  exclaiiiied,  "  Mon  Dieti !  quel  tite  !  quel  tite  !" 
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An  invalid  friend  having  sent  him  the  life  of  Edward 
Forbes,  the  naturalist,  ho  thus  replied — 

"  Incugkundle,  June  28<A,  1861. 

"  When  people  send  me  their  own  productions,  I  commonly 
am  in  a  great  hurry  to  acknowledge  the  gift,  because  if  you 
acknowledge  the  book  before  you  do  else  than  dip  into  it  you 
are  saved  the  temptation  of  saying  what  may  be  more  com- 
plimentary than  true,  or  the  pain  of  not  being  so  agreeable  as 
you  would  like  to  be.  But  I  was  sure  that  Forbes's  life  would 
be  an  interesting  book,  and  that  I  could  most  truly  and  heartily 
thank  you  for  it,  as  I  now  do.  I  have  read  the  most  of  it, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  seeing  that  with  the  loch 
and  river  close  by  our  house,  and  the  fine  weather  we  have 
had,  one  is  tempted  to  abjure  all  books  but  the  Bible,  and  be 
found  all  day,  not  with  book,  but  oar  or  fishing-rod  in  hand. 
I  was  glad  to  see  that  Forbes  had  been,  when  a  young  man  in 
London,  regular  in  Church  attendance,  and  that  at  his  death 
he  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  Communion  administered.  One 
is  glad  to  see  any  signs  of  good  in  such  a  lovable,  able,  and 
delightful  man,  and  to  cling  to  them,  although  they  may  not 
be  so  strong  as  one  would  like.  I  wish  that  Christians  would 
bring  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  of  Christ's  kingdom  the 
untiring  energy  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  those  of 
science.  What  science  so  noble  as  the  knowledge  of  Jesus 
Christ  ?  What  honours  anywhere  in  the  Temple  of  Fame  like 
the  '  honour  that  cometh  from  God  '  ? 

"Great  and  famous  as  Forbes  was,  my  dear  friend,  you  can 
do  more  good  by  your  prayers,  shut  up  to  your  house,  and 
often  to  your  chamber,  than  he  did,  or  could  do,  by  all  his 
pursuits  and  discoveries ;  and  that  is  comfortable  and  cheering 
to  you.  '  Prayer  moves  the  Hand  that  moves  the  world,'  and 
deals  with  the  afiairs  of  a  Kingdom,  unlike  any  of  those  in  nature, 
which  shall  never  pass  away.  Poor  Forbes's  life  teaches  the 
common  lesson,  but  after  a  very  impressive  fashion,  of '  Vanity, 
vanity,  all  is  vanity.'  He  had  hardly  reached  the  summit  of 
his  long-cherished  ambition,  the  Professor's  Chair,  when  death 
hurled  him  into  his  grave.  May  we  live  above  the  world,  and 
look  beyond  it."     (To  Mrs.  Dymoclc) 

The  reader  will  gather  from  thio  letter  that  one  of  Dr. 
Guthrie's  attractions  to  Lochleo  was  tbos  fishing  he  found 
there.  The  Elliot  in  his  first  parish  was  a  good  troutiiig 
stream,  but  he  never  thought  of  fishing  v/hile  a  country 
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minister ;  ho  scarcely  ever  indeed  had  a  rod  in  his  hand 
till  1848,  when,  seeking  some  occupation  which  wrmld 
induce  him  to  he  out  of  doors  as  much  as  possible,  he 
was  advised  to  try  the  gentle  art  ;  and  though  no 
longer  young  when  he  acquired  it,  he  became  a  skilful 
and  ever  thereafter  a  very  keen  fisher.  Generally  de- 
voting the  earlier  part  of  the  day  at  Lochlee  to  study 
or  correspondence,  he  sallied  forth,  rod  in  hand,  to 
the  river,  or  to  his  boat  on  the  loch,  with  some  of  his 
family  to  row,  "We  are  all  finliing  daft  here,"  he  wrote 
to  Miss  Eliott  Lockhart  in  1849.  "  My  brother  Patrick 
says  that  between  us  all  together  he  cannot  get  a  word 
of  rational  conversation ;  nothing  but  *  trouts,  baits, 
hooks,  bobs,  drags,  flies,  dressings,  hackle  and  tackle.* 
How  you  would  have  enjoyed  some  of  our  scenes 
in  the  boat !  This  morning  I  woke  about  four,  and,  as 
the  day  looked  well  for  it,  set  up  the  boys  to  try 
the  fishing  in  the  caller  morning  air.  We  had  our  boat 
grinding  off  the  beach  by  a  little  after  five,  and  brought 
home  seven  pounds  weight  of  trout." 


"KiRKTON,  July  1th,  1849, 

"  We  are  in  a  sort  of  Patmos  here.  I  could  not  have 
anchored  in  a  quieter  nook  of  earth  and  be  within  reach  of  the 
peopled  parts  of  the  world.  The  liberty  of  having  a  boat  on  the 
loch  is  a  great  enjoyment.  I  never  meddle  with  the  oars, 
though  I  hold  the  helm  both  in  figure  and  reality.  The  loch  is 
full  of  fine  trout.  We  took  11  lbs.  weight  out  of  it  yesterday, 
but  to-day  I  would  sooner  saU  the  Bay  of  Biscay  than  be  on  it 
in  a  boat  like  mine.  It  blows  a  storm  above,  and  below  it  is 
one  blue  foaming  sea  breaking  on  the  shore — no  bad  imitation 
of  the  German  Ocean,  as  I  have  seen  it  at  Arbirlot  in  a  nor'- 
easter.  This  loch,  like  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  all  such 
mountain-girdled  waters,  rises  on  a  sudden  like  a  hot  nngry 
man  :  it  is  soon  up  and  soon  down ;  and — as  some  one  added  of 
such  a  man- -ay,  and  soon  up  again  !  "  {To  Mr.  G.  M,  Tor- 
ranee.) 

Besides  herring-sized  trout  and  char,  Lochlee  contains 
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the  great  Like  trout  of  Scotland  {Salmo  ferox),  to  which 
Dr.  Guthrie  refers  in  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Ktukton,  July  Wi,  1863. 

•'  This  year  we  have  done  wonders  with  the  trolling  tackle. 
Captain  St.oddart  caught  an  8i^  and  two  7  lbs.  trouts  ;  and  I,  one 
8  lbs.,  one  4^^  lbs.,  and  another  7  lbs.  weight.  I  was  rather 
proud  of  those  achievements.  The  4^^  lbs.  one  gave  more  sport 
than  any  of  the  rest,  and  it  needed  both  prompt  and  delicate 
management  of  rod  and  line  to  hold  him  fast :  now,  he  wa.j 
down  to  the  black  depths  of  the  loch,  then  spinning  away — my 
reel  sounding  the  liveliest  music  to  a  fisher's  oar — and  by-and- 
by  ho  was  flinging  himself  bodily  four  or  five  feet  out  of  the 
water. 

"  But,  four  nights  ago,  I  gained  my  greatest  triumph.  I  was 
fishing  for  common  trout  with  small  loch  hooks  and  a  cast  of  my 
ordinary  gut,  v.  lien  a  hook,  a  small  Green  Mantle  which  I  hau 
dressed  that  day,  was  suddenly  seized.  There  was  a  swirl, 
and  then — to  my  amazement — away  like  lightning  went  the 
lino  from  my  whirring  pirn.  I  was  in  a  moment  on  my  feet  in 
the  boat,  crying  to  D  ,  '  Row,  it's  a  big  fish,  and  my  line 
will  be  out ! '  Well,  there  wo  were,  backing,  rowing,  wheeling, 
and,  after  some  quarter  of  an  hour's  work  or  more,  we  neared 
the  beach,  where — leaping  to  shore — I  drew  to  land  a  very 
fine  6  lbs.  Salmo  ferox,  which  I  dispatched  that  night  to  Lord 
Paumure  at  Brechin."     {To  Mr.  G.  M.  Torrance.) 

"  Inchgrundle, /«/y  13<A,  18.58. 
"  I  killed  a  5  lbs.  fish  the  other  evening  in  the  I'^ch.  When 
wc  got  home  Charlie  said, '  Oh  !  mamma,  if  you  had  seen  what  a 
state  of  excitement  papa  was  in.'  No  wonder  !  he  ran  the  line 
off  my  reel  to  within  three  yards  of  the  end :  I  was  in  despair, 
another  few  seconds  and  fish  and  gear  were  gone.  Ho  just 
stopped  in  the  nick  of  time.  He  was  as  good  to  eat  as  most 
salmon." 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  recreations  (and  no  boy 
could  have  entered  into  them  w  ith  more  zest),  Dr.  Guthrie 
never  forgot  that  he  was  a  tisher  of  men.  His  house  in 
Lochlee  was  seven  miles  distant  from  the  Free  Church  ; 
it  was  not  always  possible  to  reach  it ;  and  so  the  very 
first  season  of  his  residence  in  Glenesk  (1849),  and  while 
ho  was  yet  under  medical  interdict  against  entering  a 
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pulpit,  he  began  an  occasional  Sunday  evenin<>  service  in 
his  own  house,  to  which  all  the  cottages  within  reach 
sent  willing  hearers.  "  I  am  doing  a  little  in  the  way 
of  preaching,"  he  wrote.  "  At  six  o'clock  on  the  Sabbath 
evenings  I  hold  conventicle ;  and  in  this  wilderness  you 
would  wonder  how  many  gather.  So  soon  as  the  fine 
summer  evenings  come,  I  propose  taking  th(>m  to  the 
quiet  chui'chyard  which  stands,  with  the  ruins  of  the 
old  church,  and  a  few  aged  and  weather-beaten  trees, 
close  beside  us,  on  the  margin  and  shore  of  the  loch." 

"KiUKTON,  J\d>i  Ufh,  1849. 
"As  to  the  evening  conventicle  exercise,  I  grant  you  that  it 
was  too  long, — very  unintentionally  on  my  part,  however,  as  I 
began  with  the  full  intention  of  not  passing  half  an  hour.  I 
behaved  better  next  night,  and  intend  improving,  acting  on  the 
saying  of  an  old  bishop,  who  used  to  say  that  he  liked,  not 
short  texts  and  long  sermons,  but  long  texts  and  short  sermons. 
I  have  been  reading  Fowell  Buxton's  life  of  late,  a  most  inter- 
esting narrative  of  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  human 
nature  and  divine  grace  which  the  world  ever  saw ;  and  there 
I  got  that  sharp  saying  ;  as  well  as  Buxton's  own,  who  used  to 
speak  of  many  sermons  as  '  Bible  and  water ! '  "  {To  Mr. 
G.  M.  lorrance.) 

In  the  seasons  which  followed,  his  audience  used  to 
congregate  from  miles  around,  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in 
gigs  and  carts,  to  these  interesting  "  field -preachings." 
The}'^  were  services  he  greatly  enjoyed.  Occasionally 
he  preached  in  front  of  Invermark  Lodge,  with  the  hills 
girdling  the  loch  in  the  background.  Sir  George  Harvey 
has  selected  this  spot  as  the  scene  of  the  picture  from 
which  a  photograph  is  here  given. 

We  cannot  so  fitly  conclude  these  reminiscences  of 
Dr.  Guthrie's  domestic  and  social  life  as  by  presenting  to 
the  reader  a  sketch  of  both,  with  which,  at  our  request, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ker  of  Glasgow  has  kindly  enriched 
this  volume  : — 

"  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  put  on  paper  the  incidents,  and  still 
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less  the  impressions,  that  come  back  to  me  when  I  think  of 
Dr.  Guthrio,  Any  one  who  has  hoard  him  speak  on  a  great 
public  question,  and  thereafter  perused  the  report  of  his  speech, 
the  most  full  and  faithful,  will  understand  my  difficulty.  The 
play  of  the  features,  the  tones  of  the  voice,  so  sudden  in  their 
changes,  and  yet  felt  to  be  so  sincere,  because  so  sympathetic 
with  the  subject,  the  pauses  and  the  speaking  look  that  tilled 
them,  the  whole  life  that  broke  through  the  speech  and  made 
you  forget  the  words  and  think  only  of  the  man  and  the  sub- 
ject, these  were  lost  beyond  recoveiy.  The  endeavour  to  put 
them  in  typo  was  like  trying  to  photograph  the  flit  and  colour 
of  the  northern  light.  It  is  in  a  way  harder  to  give  any  com- 
plete view  of  what  he  was  in  personal  intercourse ;  for  while 
there  were  tho  same  qualities  that  appeared  in  his  public  speak- 
ing, there  was  oven  more  of  breadth  and  variety.  Indeed,  Dr. 
Guthrie's  speeches  owed  their  great  power  to  this,  that  they 
were  a  part  of  himself  Most  men,  even  great  speakers,  con- 
struct compositions  into  which  they  put  their  thoughts,  and 
perhaps  their  feeling,  and  then  send  them  forth  as  a  cannon 
delivers  its  ball.  But  he  went  with  it  himself  altogether,  some- 
what as  the  ancient  battering-ram  did  its  work,  with  his  soul 
and  body,  voice  and  eye  propelled  on  his  aim.  This  will  make 
it  always  a  difiiculty  for  those  who  have  not  heard  him  to 
comprehend  the  power  of  his  speaking  to  move  an  audience 
with  quick  changes  from  indignation  to  pity,  and  to  make  April 
weather  of  tears  and  sunshine  play  over  the  sea  of  upturned 
faces. 

"  I  came  in  contact  with  Dr.  Guthrie  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life  very  frequently  ;  more,  indeed,  than  when  he  was  in 
the  vigour  of  his  life  and  action,  and  more  in  private  than  in 
public.  He  was  as  erect  as  ever ;  he  never  lost  the  pine-like 
uprightness,  with  its  lithe  bend  that  always  came  back  to  the 
perpendicular,  and  though  the  black  hair  had  changed  to  lyart 
grey,  the  eye  that  looked  from  beneath  it  was  as  keen  and 
soft,  either  for  honest  wrath  or  open  humour,  as  ever.  The 
disease  that  took  him  away  had  begun  to  lay  its  arrest  upon 
him,  and  yet  very  gently — stopping  him  at  tho  foot  of  a  hill,  but 
allowing  him  a  good  deal  of  '  tether,'  as  he  would  call  it,  on 
the  level.  In  his  spirits  it  did  not  seem  to  afl'cct  him  at  all, 
only  that  it  disposed  him  more  to  reminiscence  and  description 
of  where  he  had  been  and  what  he  had  seen,  which,  perhaps, 
made  him  even  more  attractive  as  a  companion  than  he  could 
have  been  when  the  natural  free  beat  of  his  heart  answered 
prompt  and  strong  to  his  resolute  will ;  and  it  was  observed 
by  his  friends  that  the  advance  of  years  gave  growing  comeliness 
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and  dignity  to  face  and  form,  and  made  him  more  a  subjoot  of 
curious  question  to  the  few  in  Scotland  who  had  not  before 
seen  him,  and  of  pleasant  recognition  to  the  crowds  who  often 
had.  In  its  way  the  inner  man  kept  pace  with  the  outer,  so 
that  I  think  those  who  knew  him  last  in  private  knew  him  also 
best. 


"  Of  the  times  I  have  seen  him,  both  at  homo  and  abroad, 
there  are  two  that  specially  recur  to  me  ue  one  at  Moss- 
fennan,  in  Peobleshiro,  in  mid-winter,  where  a  happy  circle 
met  for  a  week  in  the  hospitable  house  '  below  the  Logan 
Lea,'  at  whose  '  yett '  many  a  visitor  has  '  lichtit  doon,'  as 
did  the  king,  of  whom  the  old  ballad  sings.  The  Tweed  was 
gi'umbling  down  to  Drummelzier  under  shackles  of  ice,  and  the 
great  dome-like  hills  were  covered  from  cope  to  rim  with  the 
purest  new-fallen  snow.  It  was  a  sight  of  new  delight  every 
morning  to  look  upon  them.  I  recollect  the  comparisons  made 
with  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  where  we  had  met  not  long 
before ;  and  the  satisfaction  he  took  in  contrasting  the  men  and 
women  of  Tweeddale,  intelligent,  independent,  and  God-fearing, 
with  the  eubjects  of  Pio  None,  who  was  then  in  power,  as  we 
had  seen  them,  begging  with  his  badge  around  the  Vatican. 

"  He  was  vigorous  for  work,  and  preached  with  all  his  old 
fire  in  the  church  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Welsh,  whose  guests 
we  were.  At  Mossfenaan  the  time  passed  like  a  summer's  day. 
When  not  occupied  with  reading  or  correspondence.  Dr. 
Guthrie  was  the  centre  and  soul  of  the  conversation.  He 
seemed  to  be  able  to  watch  its  course  even  while  engaged  with 
his  work,  tmrned  aside  to  confirm  or  correct  some  observation, 
to  give  some  anecdote  or  recollection,  and  resumed  his  train 
as  if  absorbed  in  it.  I  remember  specially  the  long  evenings 
when  we  gathered  round  the  blazing  fire — the  wood  log  flanked 
with  coal,  and,  as  in  Cow  per's  picture  of  comfort,  '  the  hissing 
nrn'  and  '  wheeled-iound  sofa.'  He  kept  himself  free  and  dis- 
engaged for  these  seasous,  and,  to  the  hour  when  he  retired, 
threw  into  the  conversatioM  aii  unflagging  life  that  was  wonder- 
ful. The  stores  of  his  reading,  but  particularly  of  his  personal 
observation  and  experience,  were  poured  out  in  exhaustless 
flow,  with  shrewd  remarks  on  human  nature,  vivid  pictures  of 
landscapes,  or  comments  on  liiblo  scenes  and  passages.  Anec 
dot";;,  i^enerally  from  his  own  knowledge,  formed  a  prominent 
pan,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  rapid  and  vivid  sketch  of  the 
actors,  so  that  the  narrative  was  a  set  of  portraits.  It  would 
be  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  he  engrossed  the  conversa- 
tion on  these  occasions.     Whether  it  came  from  the  instinctive 
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nature  that  was  in  him,  or  Ikuh  somo  set  purpose,  ho  mado  it 
his  object  to  draw  out  contriliiitioiiH  from  nil  in  the  circle.  Tlic 
interest  he  showed  in  whatever  iniy  one  had  to  tell  was  un- 
atl'ectodly  {^'enuinc,  and  one  could  see  how  he  accunmlated  the 
stores  of  illustration  and  anecdote  that  he  poured  forth,  /,'atiier- 
ing  thorn,  however,  not  to  tell  them  a^'ain,  but  for  the  love  of 
them.  Often,  wlien  an  anecdote  struck  him  as  goi»d,  he  would 
ask  the  owner  of  it  to  re))eat  it  for  the  sake  of  somo  new- 
comer, and  h  '  enjoyed  it  us  much  in  the  rehearsal  as  at  tirst. 
I  have  always  remarked  tluit  this  inclinution  to  draw  out  others 
to  advantage,  and  to  ciinnr  their  contrilmtions,  is  a  sure  token 
of  a  kindly  and  unseltlsh  nature. 

"Another  thin},'  that  struck  mo  about  him  was  his  tendency 
in  the  midst  of  a  theme  that  was  excitin<»  his  feeliu}'  too  stronfijly 
— somo  indi},'nant  outbreak  ai^ainst  injustice  or  meanness — to 
give  it  a  ludicrous  touch  that  dissolved  it  in  humour.  Ono  felt 
it  to  bo  not  levity,  but  depth,  the  recoil  from  what  is  too  pain- 
ful to  think  of,  when  thinking  can  serve  no  good.  It  seems  to 
bo  a  principle  that  humour  is  given  us  as  a  sort  of  hiiff'cr  to 
make  the  hard  collisions  of  life  more  endurable,  and  that  those 
need  it  most  who  have  the  heaviest  freight  of  feeling.  So:  ^e 
groat  earnest  natures  want  it,  but  the  tear  and  wear  tells  more 
heavily  on  them.  One  thing,  however,  was  not  discernible  in 
his  humour :  he  had  no  power  of  mimicry.  His  uarratives 
were  of  the  epic  kind,  given  with  his  own  face  and  voice, 
without  any  perceptible  attempt  at  dramatic  impersonation.  I 
suspect  he  had  naturally  a  deticiency  in  this  direction  of  imita- 
tion, but  probably  also  bo  had  se*.  himself  against  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it.  He  had  an  instinctive  sense  of  the  7ie  quid  niiiiis  in 
every  way,  and  though  ho  did  not  at  all  say  of  laughter,  '  It  is 
mad,'  he  seemed  to  be  putting  the  question  to  mirth,  *  What 
doeth  it  ?  '  One  felt  that  there  was  a  limit  and  a  solid  base 
to  all  the  exuberance  of  his  humour,  not  laid  down  in  any  dog- 
matical or  formal  way,  but  maintained  naturally  by  the  rest 
of  his  character,  always  sincere,  earnest,  and  Christian, 

"  There  is  a  story  told  of  William  Guthrie,  author  of  the 
'Christians'  Saving  Interest,'  that  on  ono  occasion  he  had  been 
entertaining  a  company  with  mirth-provoking  anecdotes,  and 
being  called  on,  afterwards,  to  pray,  ho  poured  out  his  heart 
with  such  deep-felt  fervour  to  God  that  all  were  melted. 
When  they  rose  from  their  knees,  Durham  of  Glasgow,  a 
'  grave  solid  man,'  as  ho  is  described,  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  said,  '  Willie,  you  are  a  happy  man ;  if  I  had  laughed  as 
much  as  you  did  a  while  ago,  I  could  not  have  prayed  for 
four-and-twenty  hours.'     The  characteristics  of  the  old  Cove- 
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iiiintcr  of  Fonwick  reappeared  in  his  nanicsako.  Thcru  may 
liavo  been  l)urLauiH  too  in  his  company,  though  I  novcir  hoard 
of  them.  ProHhytorian  Scothmd  has  not  so  many  men  eoloiir- 
ieas  in  their  {,'ravity  as  some  think  ;-  -yot  I  am  sure  that  after 
tho  family  prayer  they  would  huvo  risen  with  tho  same  con- 
fession in  tboir  heart. 


"  But  I  recall  Dr.  Guthrie  in  connection  with  another 
locality,  where  ho  found  each  summer  an  escape  frnm  tho 
hurry  of  life,  and,  what  is  worse,  its  forced  artificialities  :  an 
opportunity  for  being  entirely  one's  self,  without  fear  of  having 
the  coat  and  conduct  criticised  simply  for  their  plainness  : — to 
withdraw  for  the  holes  in  them  is  another  matter.  It  was  a 
simple  country  house  in  tho  hij^diiands  of  Anf,'us,  which  he  held 
by  a  kind  of  feudal  tenure — akin  to  that  expressed  in  the  motto 
of  the  Clerks  of  Penicuik — '  Free  for  a  IJlast.'  Once  a  year 
at  least,  Lord  Dalhousio  looked  for  a  sermon  from  him  in  the 
Glen, — a  condition  he  carefully  kept,  with  a  large  excess  of 
measure. 

"During  our  stay  at  Mossfennan,  it  was  arranged  that  wo 
should  pay  him  a  visit  at  Lochleo  in  tho  coming  summer,  and 
accordingly  in  July,  1871,  when  the  days  wore  long  enough  to 
let  tho  sun  look  down  into  the  deepest  corries  of  the  Grampians, 
we  set  ourselves  to  carry  it  out.  I  was  one  of  a  i)arty  with 
his  son-in-law  Mr.  Welsh,  and  his  daughter  Mrs.  Welsh,  and 
it  was  from  them  I  came  to  learn  some  particulars  of  the  way 
in  which  he  both  rested  and  v/orked,  particulars  on  which  he 
himself  would  not  have  entered.  He  was  waiting  for  us  with 
a  hearty  welcome  at  the  Brechin  I'  .ilway  Station,  having  come 
down  the  twenty-four  miles  to  meet  us,  and  take  us  up  Glenesk 
in  his  waggonette. 

"  Having  remained  all  night  in  the  house  of  his  son  James, 
a  banker  in  Brechin,  we  drove  up  to  Tiochlee  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  About  seven  miles  out  of  Brechin,  we  struck 
the  river  North  Esk,  soon  after  passing  Edzell,  whoso  castlo, 
the  ancient  home  of  tho  Lords  Lindsay,  is  imposing  even  in 
ruins.  My  first  view  of  the  river  from  Ganuochy  Bridge 
I  can  never  forget.  Dr.  Guthrie  caused  the  conveyance 
to  halt  as  wo  reached  tho  centre  of  tho  noble  arch  which  spans 
tho  foaming  stream  seventy  feet  below,  and  as  I  gazed  first 
up  the  stream  ard  then  down,  I  felt  that  his  enthusiasm 
was  amply  justified.  Tho  river  chafes  in  its  narrowed  channel, 
with  here  a  rush  and  there  a  leap,  twisting  and  wrestling  among 
the  rocks — brown,  yellow,  black,  and  white  by  turns.  Fir<3  old 
woods  of  oak  come  sloping  down  and  bend  wonderingly  over 
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the  chasm  as  if  on  tiptoe,  while  hoyond  them  hho  on  either 
hand  the  mouiitiiinH  that  form  the  gateway  to  (Honosk.  Some 
ton  railed  hi^'hur  up,  we  paHSod  a  hare  hill-Bide  called  '  The 
Rowan,'  thickly  covered  with  fltono  cairnB,  more  frequent  to- 
wards the  valley,  and  scattered  sin^'ly  towards  the  hoipht.  It 
was  the  site  of  some  great  and  soi'iningly  decisive  hattio  in 
those  times  from  which  history  cannot  lift  the  veil.  Strange 
to  look  on  this  spot,  now  so  lone  and  silent,  and  think  of 
the  currents  of  heady  fight  that  must  have  swept  across  it, 
whouhor  of  Scot  with  Pict,  or  both  with  Dane  I  Dr.  Guthrie's 
imagination  kindled  at  the  scone,  and  he  indicated  what  ho 
thought  turning-points  in  the  struggle.  It  forms  a  vivid  illus- 
tration, in  one  of  his  works,  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  key  of  the  position.* 

"For  miles,  our  road  lay  along  the  birch-fringed  banks  o^ 
the  Esk,  whose  waters  are  formed,  as  I  found  on  reaching 
the  upper  part  of  the  glen,  by  the  confluence  of  two  strcims, 
named  respectively  the  '  Mark  '  and  *  Lee.'  The  latter  oniorgos 
from  a  wild  glen  on  the  left,  after  flowing  through  the  lonely 
Loch  Lee,  on  whose  margin  stood  the  house  for  which  wo 
wore  bound.  This  sheet  of  water,  a  mile  in  length,  might  not 
have  struck  one  much  elsewhere,  but  hero  it  gave  softness  to 
the  mountains,  and  drew  dignity  from  them.  A  kind  of 
bluish-grey  colour  seemed  to  float  over  it,  and  proved  how 
true  to  nature  was  the  eye  of  the  old  Celt,  for  Loch  Luath  is 
the  '  blue-grey  loch.'  Before  it  opened  on  our  view,  we  parsed 
the  grey  pool  tower  of  Invermark  Castle ;  and,  close  by,  the 
tasteful  shooting-lodge  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  where  Queen 
Victoria  has  twice  passed  a  night.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
lake,  a  white  solitary  dwelling  could  be  discerned  under  the 
ledge  of  the  mountain :  it  was  Inchgrundle,  Dr.  Guthrie's  High- 
land homo — no  house  beyond  for  many  long  miles  of  moor  and 
hill.  As  we  went  on,  our  road  unwound  itself  to  thi  right,  cut 
out  of  the  mountain,  whose  toppling  rocks  rise  high  overhead, 
while  the  water  breaks  on  the  beach  many  feet  below  ;  custom 
and  care  brought  our  conveyance  at  length  safely  to  the  door. 

"  Any  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  Dr.  Guthrie, 
or  who  has  read  his  books,  must  know  thai  there  wore  two 
voices  above  others  in  nature  ho  had  listened  to  and  learned. 
Wordsworth  calls  them  the  voices  of  liberty : — the  one  of  the 
sea,  the  other  of  the  mountains.  At  Arbirlot  he  learned  the 
first ;  at  Lochleo  the  second.  Standing  before  the  door  of 
that  Highland  home  next  morning,  I  looked  around.  Opposite, 
across  the  little  loch,  was  a  great  mountain,  on  the  ridge  of 
•  "  Christ  and  the  Inheritance  of  the  Saints,"  p.  315. 
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which  Iho  red  doer  conld  ho  ofton  soon  feodiiiR  ngainnt  tho 
wind,  as  thoir  cuHtoiu  iH,  and  a  wholo  world  of  wild  heauty  was 
Hproud  uut  in  crag  and  wuod  and  watortall.  Looking  up  tho 
f(lon,  tho  hohluHt  foaturo  iH  Craig  Maskoldio,  rining  over  tho 
valloy  to  tho  height  of  1,200  foot,  an  alnioHt  Hhoor  precipice, 
tho  Erno  Crag  hoyond,  while,  betweon  them,  tho  rivor  at  ono 
leap  descends  a  lufty  ledge  of  rock  in  a  snow-white  cascade, 
filling  hoth  oyo  and  oar.  Half  way  up  tho  hill  behind  tho 
house,  lies  a  tarn  or  niountiiin  loch,  encircled  by  a  rocky 
wall  that  shoots  high  above  it  many  hundred  feet,  a  kind  of 
Cyclops'  oyo  glaring  up  under  terrific  brows,  a  weird  and  fearsome 
spot  at  nightfall.  Wo  visited  these  and  other  spots.  Dr. 
Guthrie  accompanying  us  to  tho  foot  of  tho  hill,  telling  us  what 
to  look  out  for,  and  questioning  us  minutely  on  our  return.  Ho 
know  every  feature  and  mood,  and  inquired  after  their  looks 
with  tho  fondness  of  an  old  friend.  The  little  objects  about 
him  had  been  caught,  sot  in  the  memory  of  his  heart,  iivd  ca-jae 
up  when  working  in  tho  town  or  writing  from  ahroad.  A 
splintered  rock,  with  an  adder  he  had  seen  lurking  below  it, 
became  tho  emblem  of  man's  ruined  nature,  with  tho  poison 
and  tho  sting  beneath.  A  single  tree  that  crowns  tho  top  of  a 
rock  amid  the  wreck  of  a  fallen  mountain,  shows  where  grace 
can  rear  its  trophies.  Tho  reeds  by  the  loch-side  bending  to  the 
sudden  breeze,  call  up  tho  stir  of  the  heart  under  the  mysterious 
Spirit's  Ureath.  The  wild  ducks  starting  from  the  rushy  covert, 
and  in  a  moment  out  of  reach,  aro  the  riches  that  fly  away  ■  a 
wings.  The  walls  of  a  deserted  shieling  at  the  foot  of  Craig 
Maskeldie  give  a  glimpse  of  patriarchal  life  gone  by,  and  take 
up  the  lament  for  the  exile.  The  littlo  ruined  church  soon  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  a  symbol  of  tho  deserted  shrine  of 
tho  soul  on  which  '  Ichabod  '  may  be  written.  A  fitting  memo- 
rial of  him,  and  ono  of  the  finest  books  of  illustration  for  that 
part  of  Scotland,  would  be  a  collection  of  these  word-pictures, 
pointing  to  higher  meanings,  and  assisted  to  the  oyo  by  truth- 
ful sketches. 

"  One  day  wo  made  an  excursion  by  tho  lake  to  the  old 
church  at  its  end, — for  Inchgrundlo,  like  Venice,  had  always 
choice  of  a  road,  by  land  or  water.  On  the  occasion  of  our 
excursion  he  took  his  rod  with  him,  being  very  anxious  that  I. 
should  catch  one  of  tho  '  char,'  for  which  the  lake  is  noted. 
My  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  but  he  soon  drew  one  out  him- 
self, and  entered  on  the  history  and  edible  qualities  of  the  fish. 
The  monks  had,  as  he  believed,  introduced  it  as  a  delicacy  for 
the  sake  of  the  fast-days,  little  thinking,  added  he,  that  they 
were  providing  food  and  recreation  for  a  Presbyterian  minister  ! 
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'*  We  landed  at  the  old  church,  so  close  to  the  lake's  margin 
that  the  dash  of  the  waves  must  have  sounded  in  chorus  to 
the  singing  of  the  Psalms,  and  explored  under  his  guidance 
the  small  roofless  ruin,  whoso  site  carries  us  back  to  the  times 
of  the  Culdees.  For  there,  according  to  tradition,  stood  the 
Church  of  St.  Drostan,  the  nephew  of  Columba,  (a  common 
name  also  in  the  royal  Pictish  line,)  and  the  same  name  is  still 
preserved  in  the  farm  of  '  Droustie  '  in  the  neighbourhood.  Close 
by  the  ruined  church  is  the  deserted  sc.ooihouse  (the  church 
and  school  having  been  transferred  farther  down  the  glen). 
This  humble  dwelling  was  the  home,  a  hundred  years  ago,  of 
Alexander  Ross,  the  Allan  Ramsay  of  the  North,  who  wrote 
*  The  Rock  and  the  wee  pickle  tow,'  and  was  the  author  of 
'  Helenora,  or  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess.'  The  latter  work 
is  very  much  an  unknown  one  now,  even  to  Scotchmen  ;  it  is 
a  pity,  for  it  contains  descriptions  of  scenery  and  life  which 
betray  the  eye  and  heart  of  a  true  poet,  and  traces  of  customs 
and  traditions  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  His  house  must 
have  been  the  smallest  in  which  even  a  poet  ever  lived,  the 
largest  of  the  two  little  rooms  being  only  ten  feet  square ; 
and  yet,  looking  up  and  down  the  valley,  nowhere  else  could 
one  imagine  a  better  application  of  the  '■  parva  dooms,  maijnn 
(lilies.' 

''  Or  the  day  of  our  visit,  however,  there  was  a  stir  about  it, 
such  as  must  have  given  Alexander  Ross  some  of  his  pastoral 
pictures.      The  work  of  sheep-shearing  was  going  on  busily 
behind  the  old  churchyard.     On  these  occasions  the  shepherds 
from  all  the  country  round  are  accustomed  to  help  one  auotlier, 
so  that  we  had  representatives  from    far  and  near.      I  was 
struck    by  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Guthrie   passed  from   the 
memories   of  the   deserted   church  to   the  humanities  of  the 
present ;  yet  it  was  the  same  element  in  both  which  interested 
him.       He   had   not   much   fancy  for    mere  stone  and   lime 
antiquarian  ism ;  but  he  touched  ground  when  he  came  to  the 
human.     He  was  on  terms  of  thorough  acquaintanceship  with 
his  neighbours.     He  seemed  to  know  every  face  we  saw,  and 
the  names  of  all  the  absent,  and  the  shaking  of  hands  reminded 
me  of  the  welcome  given  by  the  people  to  the  minister  at  si 
Scotch  ordination.     There  was  on  his  part  an  absence  of  any- 
thing  like   the   patronizing   air,  and  on  theirs,  a  mixture  of 
manly  independence  and  respect.     One  was  introduced  to  me 
as  '  the  mathematician,'  and  another  as  '  the  poet.'     He  had 
discovered  their  tastes  and  qualities,  and  set  himself  to  draw 
them  out  with  a  playful  humour  that  never  hurt  their  honest 
feeling,  and  that  left  a  brightness  on  their  faces  at  parting. 
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'•  He  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  my  visit  with  his  Auto- 
biography, though  the  information  about  it  was  given  me  in 
confidence,  as  he  knew  not  how  it  might  turn  out.  Every 
one  will  now  regret  that  he  did  not  begin  it  sooner : — and 
those  most,  who  have  heard  his  narrative  of  the  men  and  times 
that  have  gone  to  carry  forward  tho  Presbyterianism  of  Soot- 
land  to  a  new  period,  which  will  take  rank  with  its  famous 
epochs.  In  our  conversations,  the  affairs  of  the  Church  often 
came  upon  the  board,  and  the  heroic  period  of  tho  Free  Church, 
its  Wallace  and  Bruce  epoch,  was  dealt  with  in  fond  and  bright 
recollection,  contrasted  with  the  disunions  and  recriminations 
which  at  that  time  were  vexing  the  Union  Question.*  But  ho 
spoke  kind.y  of  those  from  whom  he  differed  widely,  and  hope- 
fully, too,  of  a  solution  sooner  than  many  expected.  '  I  cannot 
Lolp  liking  him,  for  all  that  is  come  and  gone,'  ho  said  of  one 
of  the  leading  anti-unionists  :  *  he  is  a  fine  follow  at  bottom.' 

"  His  leisure  times  through  the  day  were  spent  in  curious 
studies  of  plants  and  animals,  with  quaint  Christian  emblems 
drawn  from  them,  and  regrets  that  tho  conventionalities  of  the 
pulpit  would  not  always  permit  of  their  use  there.  As  the 
evening  deepened,  so  did  his  discourse  ;  and  one  could  see  by 
what  a  profound  well  of  religious  feeling  his  lifo  had  been 
freshened  in  his  work  for  his  fellow-men.  In  the  household 
prayer  his  heart  was  open,  and  the  fulness  of  his  aflection  for 
the  members  of  his  family,  scattered  now  over  tho  world,  for 
the  brotherhood  of  faith,  and  for  all  men,  was  poured  out  in  his 
own  strong  and  fervid  words.!  It  is  not  of  this,  however,  that 
I  have  to  speak  so  much,  as  of  the  familiar  trai  ?  about  him 
that  one  can  refer  to  with  less  delicacy,  but  that  are  very  help- 
ful in  individualizing  him.  I  observed  that  in  his  prayers  on 
these  occasions  he  had  a  certain  rhythm  in  his  voice,  and  that 
the  foot  often  kept  an  audible  accompaniment,  evidently  without 

•  See  Chapter  XIV, 

+  "At  family  worship,"  writes  llrs.  Mayo  ("Edward  Garntt,"  one 
of  his  collaborateurs  in  the  Sunday  Maijazixe),  "  tho  household  was 
joined,  not  only  by  the  permanent  occupunts  of  the  lonely  tarm,  and 
by  any  gillie  who  might  he  in  the  vicinity,  but  also  by  the  tramps  who 
might  be  earning  a  few  days'  shelter  by  a  little  field  work.  For  these 
waifs,  the  Doctor  had  ever  a  kindly  word  and  inquiry,  and  a  special 
clause  in  the  prayer.  It  wastouchinu;  to  see  the  dull  faces  brighten,  and 
the  shuflBing  forms  draw  up,  as,  on  their  second  ajipiarance,  they  found 
that  their  names  and  any  special  circumstance  about  them  was  duly 
remembered.  .  .  .  I  love  to  think  of  tho  Lochloe  evmiing  worship' — tho 
chapter,  the  prayer,  the  psalm — with  just  his  dciirrst  uliout  nini,  and  those 
few  weather-  beaten  shephcid  folk,  shut  in  by  tho  awful  mountain  silence, 
only  broken  once  and  again  by  the  bay  of  a  hound  or  the  shrill  pathos  of 
some  wandering  gillie's  bagpipe." 
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his  being  conscious  of  it.  I  think  it  is  characteristic  of  his 
speeches  and  sermons  also  when  in  a  certain  mood,  I  believe 
he  never  wrote  a  line  of  poetry  in  his  life,  and  yet  the  bees  of 
Hybla  seem  to  have  been  humming  in  the  air  without  finding 
where  to  settle  down.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  any  reason 
to  regret  it,  for  the  poet-orator  does  his  work  no  less  than 
the  poet  proper.  When  we  had  psalms  or  hymr.3  sung  through 
the  day  we  had  the  accompaniment  of  a  harmonium,  but  the 
instrument  was  silenced  at  family  praise.  I  asked  the  reason, 
and  found  that  it  was  an  offering  to  charity.  The  housemaid, 
an  attached  member  of  the  family,  belonged  to  that  staunch 
and  worthy  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  Original  Seces- 
sion, and  she  had  a  strong  dislike  to  instrumental  music  in  the 
service  of  God.  He  could  not  bear  that  her  edification  should 
be  marred,  and,  though  his  face  was  turned  forward  in  these 
things,  he  had  a  kindly  feeling  for  that  sturdy  Scottish  period 
when  the  old  woman,  as  he  said,  declared  that  '  she  would  have 
naething  sung  but  Dawvid's  Psalms,  ay,  and  Dawvid's  tunes  to 
them!' 

"For  obvious  reasons,  the  references  in  his  memoir  to  his 
family  relationships  must  be  slight;  therefore  a  visitor  may 
touch  this  subject  as  relatives  cannot.  He  wps  blessed  of  God 
as  few  are  by  the  absence  of  severe  trial,  and  by  the  rich  gifts  of 
household  affection.  He  lost  only  one  child  (I  believe,  in  early 
infancy),  and  all  the  others,  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  grew 
up  to  man's  and  woman's  estate,  without  ever  causing  his  heart 
a  pang,  or  his  eye  a  tear.  Though  some  were  separated  far  from 
the  homo  hearth,  a  place  was  always  kept  for  them  there,  as 
fresh  as  when  they  left  it  ;  their  letters  came  to  it  as  a  centre  to 
be  sent  round  the  circle,  and  their  father's  letters — when  from 
home — were  often  printed  to  be  made  common  family  property.* 
Next  to  the  love  of  God,  his  spirit  was  sustained  in  his  last 
days  by  the  love  of  his  children.  While  the  united  firmness 
and  affection  with  which  he  dealt  with  them  had  much  to  do 
with  this,  it  was  not  the  whole.  Only  those  who  looked  more 
nearly  knew  how  much  both  they  and  he  were  ir  debted  to  the 
wife  who  still  survives  him,  and  how  she  did  her  part  in  her 
sphere  no  less  fitly  than  he  in  his.  Related  by  ancestry  and 
kinship  to  ministers  on  all  sides,  she  had  the  experience  and 
sympathies  of  her  place.    In  one  thing  she  balanced  and  supple- 

*  Some  of  these  were  bound  up  in  a  volume  with  this  inscription  :  — 
"  To  my  two  sons,  Thomas  Guthrie,  near  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Alexandei 
Quthrie,  in  San  Francisco,  these  letters  are  dedicated  with  the  prayerf 
rind  very  aflectidiiatc  regards  of  their  father,  Thomas  Guthrie.  '  Ih* 
Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all  wil  bless  the  lads  .''  " 
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mentcd  hia  nature  : — with  clear  judgment,  deep  feeling,  and  a 
native  sense  of  becomingness  on  all  occasions,  she  had  a  quiet, 
even  temperament  that  calmed  his  impulsiveness,  and  gave  him 
that  soothing  which  to  an  imaginative  nature  is  strength. 
He  might  have  flown  as  high  without  her,  but  he  could  not 
have  kept  so  long  on  the  wing.  Latterly — as  birds  flutter 
homeward  at  night-fall — this  became  more  manifest,  and  though 
he  could  traverse  the  world  in  his  vigour  alone,  in  his  later 
years  he  could  only  journey,  and  be  well,  in  her  company. 

"Dr.  Guthrie  used  to  spend  his  Sabbath  intervals  reading 
and  sitting  before  the  door  with  the  loch  and  hill  in  front,  not 
making  passages  for  sermons,  but  drinking  in  the  spirit  of 
things  about  him,  and  reviving  his  own  nature.  He  never 
himself  gave  a  hint  of  any  of  the  illustrations  he  had  made 
use  of,  and  when  he  spoke  of  the  scenery  it  was  with  the 
feeling  and  words  of  the  moment,  not  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  his  own  parables.  He  had — more  than  most  men — the 
power  of  laying  down  his  burden  of  prophecy,  and  enjoying 
what  was  before  him;  and  this  made  him  no  doubt  all  the 
stronger  when  he  took  it  up  again.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the 
giant,  who  got  power  from  his  mother  earth,  or  the  deeper 
Christian  truth  of  the  child's  heart  within  the  man  that 
makes  him  more  manly  in  God's  kingdom.  In  the  forenoon 
of  the  day,  we  worshipped  with  the  Rev.  A.  Mcllwraith  and 
his  congregation  in  the  little  Free  Church  at  Tarfbkle  ;  and, 
in  the  evening,  he  insisted  on  my  taking  the  sermon,  instead 
of  himself,  in  the  hall  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  Lodge.  Our  service 
that  night  was  a  kind  of  alliance  meeting.  The  Rev.  Walter 
Low,  an  Established  Church  minister,  led  us  in  our  singing ; 
the  Rev.  W.  Welsh,  a  Free  Churchman,  in  our  prayers,  and 
the  sermon  was  by  a  United  Presbyterian.  As  we  stole  home- 
ward in  the  gloaming,  under  the  shadows  of  the  hills.  Dr. 
Guthrie  spoke  of  it  in  his  sanguine  way  as  an  earnest  of  peace 
after  wars  still  waging,  and  of  the  hope  we  might  have  of 
progress,  when  we  had  met  so  quietly  in  Christian  worship, 
close  beside  the  keep  of  the  Tiger  Earl,  who  was,  centuries 
ago,  the  terror  of  the  north. 

"  The  more  I  saw  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  my  feeling  deepened  that  he 
was  the  sam:  man  in  private  as  he  appeared  in  public,  and 
that  his  work  >'as  the  outcome  of  his  life.  He  had  the  same 
two  poles  to  his  nature — indignation  and  pity ;  indignation  that 
rose  against  the  enemies  of  justice  and  freedom,  and  pity,  not 
only  for  all  human  kind,  but  for  the  broken  reflections  of  it 
in  dumb  suifering  life  as  well.  And  playing  between  these 
poles  was  a  lambent  humour  that  helped  to  make  pity  more 
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soft,  and  wrath  more  keen.  Besides  the  one  Book,  there  wcie 
two  he  was  always  reading — nature,  and  human  nature ;  not 
with  other  men's  glasses,  neither  telescope  nor  microscope, 
but  with  his  own  natural  eyesight,  opened  by  a  genuine,  lovinu' 
interest.  Of  the  two,  I  should  say  he  preferred  human  nature. 
Ho  loved  not  nature  less,  but  man  the  more.  His  way  of 
looking  at  a  landscape  was  the  opposite  of  Claude  Lorraine's, 
with  whom  scenery  is  everything,  and  men  in  the  foreground 
only  lay  figures.  And  yet  his  love  of  nature  was  very  deep 
and  genuine,  as  any  man  could  see.  He  carried  it  in  his  heart 
to  the  city,  and  hung  up  its  pictures  in  his  mind's  eye  to  keep 
himself  and  his  hearers  natural  and  fresh  amid  the  din  and 
dust.  His  study  of  God's  word  was  of  a  similar  kind, — 
through  his  own  vision  and  heart.  He  carried  the  man  and 
the  Christian  to  it,  more  than  the  historical  or  doctrinal  critic. 
Deep  down  in  his  nature  were  fixed,  what  are  called  in  Scot- 
land, '  the  doctrines  of  grace ; '  and  with  these,  as  a  part  of 
himself,  he  handled  the  word  of  God.  I  recollect  hearing  him 
relate  a  critique  on  his  '  Gospel  in  Ezekiel '  in  some  Unitarian 
journal.  >*Dr.  Guthrie,'  the  writer  said,  '  seems  to  believe 
that  Ezekiel  signed  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.'  '  A 
very  fair  Jiit,  that !  '  he  remarked,  laughing.  It  was  fair,  and 
yet  not  quite  fair;  for  i!  do  not  believe  that,  in  his  exposition  at 
any  time,  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  a  measuring  rule  in  his 
mind ;  but  he  had  within  him  a  conviction  of  a  renewed  humanity 
which  he  carried  to  the  Bible,  as  he  carried  a  natural  humanity 
to  the  hills  and  woods,  and  he  heard  them  speak  accordingly. 
He  was  by  no  means  ignorout  of  the  critical  historical  school, 
but  theirs  was  not  the  method  which  suited  him.  His  mind 
moved  not  in  the  logical,  but  the  analogical  plane,  and  swept 
forward,  not  in  the  rigid  iron  line  of  the  railway  excavation, 
but  with  the  curves  of  a  river  that  follows  the  solicitation  ot 
the  gi'ound.  And  so,  too,  his  sermons  were  constructed. 
They  had  not  exhaustive  divisions  enclosing  subjects,  as  hedges 
do  fields,  but  outlines,  such  as  clouds  have,  that  grow  up  by 
electricity  and  air;  or  such  as  the  breadths  of  fern,  and  heather, 
and  woodland  had  on  the  hill-side  opposite  his  door,  where 
colour  melted  into  colour,  with  here  a  tall  crag  pointing  sky- 
ward, and  there  an  indignant  torrent  leaping  headlong  to  come 
glittering  out  again  among  flowers  and  sunshine.  Some  tell 
us  that  analogy  is  a  dangerous  guide,  and  that  metaphors  prove 
nothing ;  but  where  they  rest  on  the  unity  between  God's 
world  and  man's  nature  they  are  arguments  as  well  as  illus- 
trations. 

•'  Every  man  of  warm,  sensitive  feeling  grows  into  his  sur- 
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roundings  as  nature  puts  a  tree— say  a  silver-barked  birch  or 
a  red-stemmed  moantain-fir— just  on  the  bank  or  point  of  rock 
where  the  painter's  pencil  loves  to  find  it.  The  kernel  is  sown 
there  by  some  curious  law  of  adaptation,  and  it  draws  congenial 
nourishment  from  soil  and  sky  to  become  a  sort  of  index 
finger  to  the  landscape,  or  an  eye  through  which  its  expression 
looks  out  upon  us.  When  the  visitor  to  that  sequestered  spot 
stands  by  the  rrined  church  of  vSt.  Drostan,  and  one  of  the 
kindly  natives  of  the  Glen  points  to  the  simple  house  that 
looks  down  on  the  soft  blue-grey  loch,  and  up  to  the  sweep  of 
the  great  dark  hills,  he  will  feel  there  is  a  fitness  in  the  bond 
which  the  place  must  always  have  with  the  clear-eyed,  wanu' 
hearted,  large-souled  Thomas  Guthrie." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

INTEREST  IN  OTHER  LANDS. 

All  his  life  long  the  subject  of  this  Memoir  was  ready; 
as  in  the  French  cabaret  of  which  he  tells  in  his  Auto- 
biography,' with  the  frank  avowal,  "  Jc  mis  Ucossais." 
In  one  of  his  letters  from  London  he  mentions  being  present 
at  a  lecture  entitled  "  Rob  Roy  Underground,"  which  was 
given  in  St.  James's  Hall  by  Mr.  John  MacGregor,  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  on  behalf  of  a  Ragged  School  and 
mission  for  the  Poor.  "  Mr.  Kinnaird  was  chairman,  and 
at  the  close  I  had  to  rise  and  ta]ic  speech  in  hand,  to 
move  him  a  vote  of  thanks.  Oddly  enough,  the  lecturer 
(though  born  at  sea)  was  a  Scotchman ;  so  was  Arthur 
Kinnaird,  the  chairman;  and  so  was  I,  the  only  other 
speaker; — a  conjunction  which  suggested  to  me  the  story 
of  the  gentleman  who,  on  landing  in  Jamaica,  found  u 
nojrro  going  along  the  streets  of  Kingston,  bawling 
out  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  '  Scotch  shrimps !  Scotch 
shrimps  !  *  He  challenged  bhickcy  with  telling  a  lie,  as 
it  was  impossible  that  fresh  live  shrimps,  caught  in 
Scotland,  could  be  found  so  far  away,  and  in  so  hot  a 
climate.  Whereupon,  the  darkei/,  cleverly  hitting  off 
and  illustrating  our  nationalism  and  clanship,  pulled  up 
a  shrimp,  to  which  another  clung,  and  to  it,  another, 
and   so   on,  till   there   was   a   string  of   them  dangling 
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in  tlio  air,  and  replied,  '  Miissa,  look,  are  not  those  Scotch 
shrimps?'  I  told  my  brilliant  audience  in  St.  James's 
Hall  the  story,  as  one  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
evening  recalled  to  ray  mind, — and  I  must  say,  to  the 
credit  of  their  good  sense  and  love  of  a  little  humour, 
they  were  greatly  entertained  with  it." 

In  listening  to  Dr.  Guthrie,  it  was  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover his  national  origin.  Yet,  Scotchman  both  in  tongue 
and  feature  as  he  was  —  nor  by  any  means  destitute 
of  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen — he  was,  in  the 
best  sense,  cosmopolitan  as  well.  "In  the  minds,"  as  Dr. 
Duff  writes,  "  of  the  Evangelical  Christians  of  England, 
the  United  States,  the  English-speaking  population  of 
India,  and  all  our  colonies,  the  name  of  no  Scotchman, 
and  assuredly  of  no  Free  Churchman,  since  the  death 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  bulked  so  largely  as  his." 

The  opportunity  which  as  a  young  man  he  enjoyed 
of  spending  the  winter  of  1826—27  abroad  had  an  in- 
fluence on  h'"si  whole  future  life;  and,  though  thirty  j'ears 
elapsed  till  he  again  left  Great  Britain,  a  desire  to  see 
more  of  the  world  haunted  him  through  all  the  busy 
interval.  No  kind  of  reading  was  more  congenial  to 
him  than  books  of  travel ;  they  stirred  his  imagination, 
and  furnished  him  with  illustrations.  He  enjoyed  old- 
fashioned  "Voyages,"  like  those  of  Cook  and  Byron, 
and  devoured  the  latest  volumes  of  Kane  or  Living- 
stone. 

"  But  for  my  wife,"  he  writes  to  Miss  Eliott  Lockliart, 
on  2nd  July,  1857,  "I  half  believe  I  would  not  have 
seen  you  again  till  my  return  from  Australia.  It  would 
have  been  a  grand  tour;  away  by  the  Mediterranean, 
down  the  Red  Sea  after  a  sight  of  the  Pyramids,  touch 
at  Singapore,  &c.  My  wife  would  not  hear  of  it ;  so  we 
are  back  here  (Lochlee),  and,  after  all,  I  don't  know  that 
I  could  have  gone,  being  afraid  of  overwork." 

The   Rev.   G.   Divorty,    formerly   a   minister   vl   the 
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The  Rev.  R.  II.  Lundie,  of  Liverpool,  mentions  that, 
after  his  own  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  had 
visited  in  company  with  the  late  Dr.  Norman  Macleod, 
Dr.  Guthrie  proposed  to  join  him  in  some  future  visit 
to  Palestine,  and  frequently  conversed  with  him  on  the 
subject.  There  was  no  spot  on  earth  he  so  longed  to 
see,  but  he  dreaded  the  fatigue  of  travel  in  the  East; 
and  when  Mr.  Lundie  mot  him  for  the  last  time,  and 
asked  if  he  still  entertained  the  idea,  his  reply  was,  "  Ah  ! 
friend,  I  must  wait  now  till  I  see  the  New  Jerusalem." 

A  visit  to  the  American  continent  seemed  more 
attainable.  For  years  he  had  this  in  view.  Time  after 
time  urgent  invitations  were  addressed  to  him  to  visit 
Canada  and  the  States.  Not,  indeed,  that  he  was 
popular  in  all  quarters  across  the  Atlantic : — his  abhor- 
rence of  negro  slavery  was  too  intense  to  admit  of 
silence.  In  proportion  to  his  dislike  of  the  system  was 
his  admiration  of  those  who  had  the  courage  to  denounce 
it.  When  Mrs.  Stowe  visited  this  country,  after  the 
publication  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  Dr.  Guthrie  was 
one  of  the  first  to  welcome  her,  and  spoke  at  a  monster 
banquet  given  in  her  honour  in  the  Music  Hall,  Edin- 
burgh. He  refers,  in  a  letter  dated  25th  Aj-ril,  1853, 
to  her  appearance  and  his  own  speech  on  that  occasion  : — 

"  Mrs.  Stowe  wears  her  honours  most  meekly ;  sat  unmoved 
in  that  great  assembly,  her  countenance  quite  placid  and  calm, 
without  much  or  any  expression  or  appearance  of  talent.  But 
I  set  up  the  lioness !  I  was  quite  amused  and  pleased  w^ith 
that.  I  was  just  separated  from  her  by  her  brother  and 
husband,  so  that  I  had  full  opportunity  to  see  the  effect.  Her 
eye  kindled,  and  her  whole  face  beamed  with  mind  and  feelinj;. 
I  could  compare  it  to  noihing  so  much  as  wh  -in  the  light  inside 
a  glass  shade  has  been  reduced  to  the  size  A  a  pin-bead,  and 
you  put  on  the  gas ;  then  how  the  globe  hghts  up  ! 

•'....  Her  brother  (Charles  Beechor)  told  me  that  her 
extraordinary  talents  — the  talents  of  '  Dncle  Tom's  Cabin  ' 
— appeared  very  early,  and  have  been  all  along  well  known 
to  her  family.     The  pictures  of  her  are  hideous  caricatures. 
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colony,  furnishes  us  with  an  explanation  of  this  proposed 
visit : — "  After  the  k^yuuds  of  the  Established  and  Free 
Churches  wore  plodded  to  each  other  to  unite,  an 
attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  several  brethren  ol 
the  Free  Church  to  re-open  the  whole  question.  This 
ultimately  led  to  a  painful  separation,  in  which  several 
ministers  and  elders  took  up  a  distinct  and  independent 
position.  The  majority  of  the  Free  Synod,  finding  all 
their  eflForts  to  efiect  a  reconciliation  fruitless,  resolved 
to  apply  to  thi"  parent  Church  in  Scotland  to  send  out 
a  deputation,  in  the  hope  of  healing  the  breach. 
They  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  the  names  of  several 
ministers  whose  visit  would  be  most  likely  to  have 
favourable  results;  and  at  the  head  of  the  list  was  the 
name  of  Dr.  Guthrie. 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  jubilant  feelings  entertained  at 
the  prospect  of  a  visit  from  him,  a  rich  settler  stated 
that  he  had  marked  ofi"  twenty  acres  of  land,  which 
he  intended  to  present  as  a  gift  to  the  distinguished 
visitor,  in  order,  as  he  said,  *  to  make  him  an  Australian 
laird.' " 

Though  he  declined  the  mission,  it  was  not  without 
much  hesitation  : — "  I  feel  as  if  I  may  be  turning  my 
back  on  duty,"  he  wrote  to  Sir  George  Sinclair,  "  in 
refusing  to  risk  even  health  in  this  service.  I  have 
identified  myself  with  the  cause  of  Christian  union 
here,  and  am  I  justified  in  staying  at  home  when  its 
cause  requires  my  aid  abroad?  I  trust  that  God  will 
guide  me  to  a  right  decision.  What  is  your  advice  ? 
Give  it  me."  After  finally  yielding  to  the  remon- 
strances of  his  friends  on  the  score  of  health,  he 
again  wrote  to  the  same  correspondent : — "  I  see  that, 
owing  to  my  proneness  to  excitement,  I  would  have  run 
no  small  risk  of  bringing  back  my  old  heart-malady.  I 
cannot  take  things  coolly : — an  evil  in  one  sense,  good 
and  power  in  another." 
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Sho  looks  much  bottor  than  any  of  thorn  ;  not  what  you  would 
call  a  pretty  wouuiu,  but  quito  comely." 

"  I  have  been  often  uskod  to  go  to  America,"  he  Huid 
in  1850,  ut  a  mootinf^  held  in  Edinburgh  to  express  sym- 
pathy with  Dr.  Cheever.  "  I  have  tho  highest  opinion  of 
the  United  States ;  and  it  is  because  I  love  them,  that 
I  wish  this  foul  blot  (slavery)  removed  from  their 
escutcheon.  If  that  were  done,  it  would  be  a  happy  daj- 
for  the  world  when  they  march  south  to  Capo  Horn 
with  their  Protestant  truth  and  liberty.  They  have 
promised  to  frank  me  to  and  fro.  I  will  toll  you  plainly 
and  publicly  why  I  will  not  go.  If  I  went,  I  could  not 
keep  my  temper  I  I  could  not  go  and  see  a  fellow- 
creature — a  little  child  or  a  woman — set  up  to  auction 
to  be  sold;  it  would  stir  my  blood,  and  I  could  not 
hold  my  tongue.  I  could  not  stand  the  sight  of  such 
things  in  tho  South,  and  there  are  things  also  in  the 
North  which  I  could  not  stand.  I  could  not  go  into 
one  of  their  pulpits,  and  look  on  a  sea  of  white  faces, 
and  then  beV  >ld  some  poor  negro,  in  whose  beaming  eye 
I  discern  a  loving  heart  towards  my  blessed  Lord  and 
Saviour  :  I  could  not  see  that  man  standing  in  a  corner, 
and  professing  Christians  refusing  to  sit  down  with  hira 
at  the  Lord's  table — the  man  who,  perhaps,  will  go 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  front  of  them  all.  Those 
are  things  which  I  could  not  stand. 

•'  In  the  months  of  August  and  September  here,  I  see 
clergy  of  every  denomination,  and  men  of  every  profes- 
sion. I  throw  open  my  doors  to  them,  and  I  am  never 
happier  to  see  any  than  Americans;  but  I  make  it  a 
moral  duty,  when  they  are  breakfasting  with  me,  to 
dose  them  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  And  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me,  that  the  moment  I  touch  upon 
that  subject,  it  is  like  getting  near  a  man  or  woman 
with  corny  toes ! " 

All   through,   the  protracted   struggle  between  North 
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and  South,  Dr.  Guthrie's  Hyiiipalliies  wore  stron<i^ly  pro- 
nounced, nor  did  ho  ever  loso  lUith  in  tho  ultiinati-  suc- 
cess of  tho  Northern  (States.  Wo  romcinher  tho  morn- 
ing when,  in  April,  lh05,  us  wo  were  starting  from 
tho  railway  station  at  Naples  for  Pompeii,  Mr.  Bonham, 
the  American  Consul-General,  came  up  to  Dr.  Guthrie 
with  the  startling  intelligeueo  he  had  just  received,  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  assassination.  Except  in  the  cases  of 
tho  awfully  unexpected  deaths  of  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Ilugli 
Miller,  ./o  never  saw  him  so  much  stunned  by  any  evil 
tidings  as  on  that  occasion.  Once  and  again  that  day, 
notwithstanding  the  absorbing  interest  of  the  buried  city 
which  he  then  visited  for  tho  first  time,  he  reverted  to 
the  subject  in  terms  of  deepest  sorrow  and  indignation. 

In  18()7,  along  with  the  late  Principal  Fairbairn 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Wells,  Dr.  Guthrie  was  deputed  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  represent  tho  Free  Church  to  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  America.  lie  was  aware  to 
some  extent  of  the  ovation  which  awaited  hira  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  ho  began  to  fear  that  too  much  was 
expected  of  him  in  the  way  of  speaking.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  Mr.  G.  II.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia — 

"March  Wh,  18G7. 

"  I  doubt  that  you  don't  know  what  a  '  winged  bird '  I  nm. 
I  have  preached  none  since  you  heard  me  in  London,  and  have 
been  obliged  to  give  up  all  pulpit  and  platform  work. 

"  I  am  in  the  enjoyment  of  better  health  than  I  ever  had  at 
any  period  of  my  life,  and  I  never  was  in  better  spirits ;  liut 
the  least  nervous  or  muscular  strain  affects  me  to  a  def;ree  a 
stranger  could  have  no  idea  of.  Indeed — but  for  the  hope  that, 
as  ewvy  drop  adds  to  tho  stream,  I  might,  through  this  expedi- 
tion, help  to  a  kindlier  and  more  brotherly  feeling  between  the 
sea-divided  members  of  the  same  family — at  my  age,  and  with 
my  infirmities,  I  could  not  have  undertaken  the  enterprise. 
Nor  did  my  medical  advisers  consent  to  my  going,  but  on  condi- 
tion that  I  would  ca  Cdinii/. 

"Beyond  speaking  briefly  at  the  Assemblies,  I  must  under- 
take no  public  work,  with  one  exception — this,  namely :  I 
would  like  in  one  or  two  places,  where   there   was  a  likcli- 
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hood  of  t,'(ttin<,'  luonoy,  to  ploiul  tho  ciiuhc  of  the  WiiKlunHeH 

to  a  s()lo(,'t  luulu'iu'c TluH  objcict  I  would  ovtr  hiivo 

ill  viow,  tlmt  I  limy  turn  my  timo  and  triivol  to  Bomo  good 
iiccount,  out  of,  iiiul  lioyond,  my  denoiniiiutioiuil  circlo.  01' 
course  I  must  not  forgot  that  I  am  a  dch^gato  from  our  Prosby 
tcriiin  Church  to  Churches  Presbyterian,  and  so  must  do  my 
best  fully  to  discharge  what  belongs  to  my  office.  I  don't 
know  yet  what  use  I  may  make  of  tho  materials  I  collect ;  but 
my  object  will  bo  to  see,  not  merely  what  is  now  and  inteiost- 
ing,  but  what  is  creditable  and  honourable  to  tho  stars  auil 
stripes.  Every  shicdd  has  a  gold  and  copper  side.  Wo  have 
seen  more  than  enough  of  tho  latter.  I  want  to  see  your  gold 
side,  and,  when  I  return,  show  it  here. 

"  I  was  one  of  tho  few  in  society  in  this  country,  or  in 
Kngiand,  so  far  as  I  found  and  knew  it,  who  stood  stoutly  up 
for  tho  Northerns,  after  Abo  Lincoln's  New-Year  Declaration 
abolishing  slavery  in  tho  rebel  States  ;  and  I  feci  it  to  bo  a  duty 
to  do  what  I  can  to  present  tho  States  in  such  a  light  to  the 
people  here  as  shall  make  some  ashamed  of  themselves  and  of 
their  feelings,  and  go  to  foster  and  ripen  that  kindlier  disposi- 
tion which  has  begun  to  become  more  general  and  developed 
toward  our  brothers  across  the  sea. 

"  You  know  now  what  I  aiu  aiming  at.  Have  the  kindness 
to  think  how  I  am  best  to  reach  it  .  .  .  ." 

On  Gth  April,  1867,  with  Mrs.  Guthrie  and  their 
youngest  son,  Charles,  he  sailed  by  the  Cunurd  steumor 
Scotia,  from  Liverpool  for  New  York.  But,  to  his  own 
intense  disappointment — as  well  as  that  of  the  rai.  ^j  who 
awaited  him  on  the  other  side — after  being  two  days  on 
board,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  all  his  plans,  and  leave 
the  vessel  at  Q,ueenstown.  The  peculiar  heart-affection 
from  which  h6  suffered  made  the  air  of  a  ship's  cabin  at 
night  intolerable  to  him  at  any  time ;  and  on  that  occa- 
sion it  so  affected  his  nervous  system  that,  while  grieved, 
he  was  thankful  to  go  ashore.  "Letters  have  just  arrived 
from  New  York,"  he  writes  a  few  weeks  subsequently. 
"  An  awful  disappointment  to  them,  but,  I  believe,  life  to 
me.  A  hundred  and  fifty  people  were  invited  to  meet  me 
at  a  private  house  on  the  Thursday  evening  I  was  to  have 
arrived.     I  was  to  be  addressed,  and  expected  to  address 
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in  return.     The  sumo,  arnm^cd  a  duy  or  two  thoroal'tci 
for  IMiihuU'lphia,  and  oIhuwIutc." 

llo  made  tho  ai-quuinfanco  of  many  American  Pics- 
liytcriau  ProfoHsors  and  ministers  Itotli  in  ihis  country 
and  wnon  travellinj^  abroad;  and,  in  Dr.  Adams  and  Dr. 
Cuyler,  he  liad  friends  of  special  value.  Leading  men 
of  other  denominationH  also  he  occasionally  met.  WIk  11 
visiting  his  friend  Mrs.  nerseliell,  at  2H,  Westbourne 
Terrace,  Loudon,  in  November,  1870,  he  writes — 

"  I  was  Ko  <,'lad  to  moot  hero  yostorday  t'v»'trm<,'  tliiit  vene- 
rable muu,  Mfllvaino,  Bishop  of  Ohio;  his  11111110  liavin;,'  been 
for  tho  last  thirty  years  associated  in  my  miiul  with  all  that 
was  most  zealous  and  orthodox  and  liberal  in  tlic  United 
States.  His  head  is  white,  his  face  with  an  intoUi^'out  and  sinf,'u- 
larly  sweet  expression,  his  person  tall,  and  his  manners  those  ot 
a  perfect  gentleman.  Sprung  of  a  Scotch  Ayrshire  or  Tlalloway 
tamily,  as  his  name  indicates,  he  belongs  not  to  the  northern 
or  Irish,  but  tho  Gallowegian  Celtic  race.  Ho  is  seventy-two. 
We  had  much  interesting  talk.  He  had  heard  mo  in  Free  St. 
John's  ton  years  ago.  When  I  gave  thirty  years  for  'ho  dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  of  England,  ho  considered  that 
too  long  a  reprieve.  Ho  has  been  much  hero  with  Cauterbur\ 
and  the  bishops." 

In  1867,  Br.  Guthrie's  fourth  son,  Thomas,  went  to  com- 
mence life  in  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  in  18()9  the  fifth, 
Alexander,  in  California,  while  in  lH(i8  his  relative  and 
early  friend,  Dr.  M'Cosh,  was  installed  as  President  ol 
Princeton  College,  New  Jersey.  All  this  gave  him  there- 
after a  fresh  and  personal  interest  in  both  the  groat 
continents  of  the  New  World ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
former  experience  of  shipboard,  had  his  life  been  pro- 
longed, he  would  have  attempted  to  reach  the  West  once 
more.     The  following  letter  presents  the  explanation  : — 

"Jaiiunr;/  Hfh,  1872. 
*•  I  have  got  now  more  definitely  than  before  plans  for  an 
expedition  to  America  in  my  head.     If  I  had  Jiad  any  doubts 
about  my  power  to  stand  tho  sea  voyage,  these  would  ha.e 
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been  cleared  off  by  my  late  experience  in  voyaging  to  and  h'ora 
the  Orkneys  and  Shetland.  Leaving  Kirkwall  at  six  o'clock  on 
Saturday  evening,  we  were  all  night  at  sea,  and  did  not  roach 
Lerwick  till  five  en  Sunday  morning.  I  was  advertised  to 
prcafOi  there  in  the  afternoon.  I  made  lor  thu  hotel,  tumbled 
into  bed,  and  rose  to  my  work  at  one,  wonderfully  fresh. 

"  Then  on  our  return,  after  staying  some  two  or  three  weeks 
in  Shetland,  I  had  a  thorough  trial  of  my  powers.  We  had  a 
rough  sea  between  Lerwick  and  Kirkwall;  but  between  Kirkwall 
and  Scotland  a  tremendous  one ;  and  out  of  a  large  number  of 
passengers,  with  the  exception  of  one,  I  was  the  only  person 
not  laid  Hat  on  their  backs.  I  read  in  the  cabin  till  I  was 
driven  out  by  the  <iroaiis:  after  that,  walked  on  the  dock, 
admiring  the  magnificence  and  majesty  of  the  scene.  Standing 
with  the  captain  by  the  bulwarks,  there  rose  beside  us,  as  if  it 
had  been  blown  up  by  a  torpedo,  a  dome,  or  rather  pyramid, 
of  water,  high  as  our  funnel.  Seeing  what  was  coming,  T  throw 
myself  down  close  by  the  bulwark,  hoping  to  escape  a  suiisiiii/  : 
but  in  vain ;  an  avalanche  of  water  broke  down  on  me  and 
the  captain.  But  I  was  none  the  worse ;  it  was  there  and 
away  through  the  scuppers, — I,  with  a  very  heavy  woolly  top- 
coat on,  shaking  myself  like  a  Newfoundland  dog.  They  had  it 
in  Shetland  that  I  was  knoi-ked  doivn  by  a  wave  -  so  reports  go  ! 

"  All  I  need  at  sea  is  fresh  air,  and  I  understand  that  can  bo 
secured  now  in  the  Atlantic  steamers,  by  getting  a  cabin  on 
deck." 


In  view  of  thus  accomplishing'  his  long-cherished  w'sh 
to  visit  iVnierica,  he  had  written  to  his  son  in  Calitbrnia, 
sketching  a  lengthened  tour  ol  a  year,  and  added  :  "  If 
God  spare  and  bless  us,  such,  in  a  general  way,  is  the 
plan  I  intend  to  carry  out ;  ever  bearing  in  mind  the 
uncertainty  of  life  and  all  earthly  things.  May  we  be 
tver  ready,  having  a  sure  interest  in  Jesus  Christ  and 
Lis  redeeming  work,  to  leave  this  for  a  better  world. 
...  If  I  ,70  to  your  quarters,  it  will  be  with  two  resolu- 
tions,— first,  to  bind  myself  to  no  work ;  secondly,  let 
'Jonathan'  have  his  own  way,  advancing  the  most  anti- 
British  and  extravagant  statements,  without  calling  out 
an  answer  from  me,  unless  when  I  meet  a  man  cf  sense 
and  piety  in  a  quiet  corner.     What  I  will  aim  at,  will  be 
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to  pour  oil  on  the  latters,  not  the  fire ;  and  to  strengthen 
the  brotherly  and  Christian  bonds  that  should  unite  us 
together."  The  failure  of  his  health  terminated  this 
purpose,  as  well  as  many  others. 

Shut  out  thus  from  more  distant  shores,  his  journeys 
were  confined  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  some  portion 
of  which  he  visited  latterly  nearly  every  y^ar. 

It  was  in  1856  he  saw  Switzerland  and  the  Alps  for 
the  first  time.  The  unsullied  snows,  the  pine-clad  gorges, 
the  glaciers,  the  blue  lakes,  and  djlicious  atmospheie, 
inspired  him  with  an  absolute  enthusiasm,  which  found 
vent  in  exclamations  of  astonishment  and  delight.  "  The 
works  of  the  Lord  are  great,  in  wisdom  lie  has  made 
them  all!"  were  words  repeatedly  on  his  toijgue.  On 
his  return  to  Edinburgh,  he  would  ask  his  acquaintances, 
"  Have  you  seen  Switzerland  ?  "  and  when  the  reply  was 
in  the  negative,  "  Then  save  up  as  much  money,"  he  would 
add,  "  as  will  take  you  there.  You  will  get  a  new  revela- 
tion of  the  Creator's  glory.  I  say  to  everybody,  see  the 
Alps  before  you  die  ! "  lie  had  great  faith,  moreover,  in 
the  power  of  travel  to  enlarge  men's  minds,  and  brush  away 
the  cobwebs  of  prejudice  :  "P  would  be  a  healthy  thing 
for  him"  (he  wrote,  in  reference  to  one  of  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry),  "  to  get  away,  for  a  six  months'  tour,  from 
the  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives." 

The  one  dravback  to  Dr.  Guthrie's  enjoyment  of  Conti- 
nental travelling,  was  his  want  of  familiarity  with  modern 
languages.  It  was  no  wonder  that  he  found  his  French, 
since  1827,  grown  rusty ;  of  German  he  knew  scarce 
anything — as  the  reader  may  ji'dgo  from  his  description 
of  an  incident  in  1800.  The  scene  was  a  village  near 
Kehl,  in  Germany,  and  not  far  from  the  French 
frontier : — 

"  Sauntering  out  before  breakfast,  we  fount!  an  old  grey- 
headed man,  attired  in  black,  standing  opposite  a  respectable 
house  in  the    illage,  and  directing  a  youth  who  was  pruning  an 
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acacia.  He  had  something  of  the  air  of  a  scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  although  his  black  was  a  little  rusty.  We  coniluded 
him  to  be  the  pastor ;  so,  doffing  my  hat,  I  made  a  polito  bow, 
and  addressed  him  in  French.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  i'or  the 
honour  of  the  cloth,  he  was  as  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of 
that  tongue  as  the  village  folk,  who,  like  great — but  honest-like 
— loutc,  only  roared  and  laughed  when  I  parlez-vouseA  them 
The  minister  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  it  up.  However,  I 
was  anxious  to  know  whether  he  was  really  the  pastor ; — so 
furbishing  up  some  little  Latin,  I  returned  to  the  attack  on  a 
Roman  charger,  carried  my  point,  and  held  a  short  conver- 
sation. He  was  no  more  ylcg  at  the  Latin  than  I  was;  indeed, 
he  was  full  as  rusty,  about  as  rusty  as  his  coat,  but  the  honest 
man  parted  with  David  and  me  with  many  bows  and  much 
politeness." 

It  was  to  him  a  strange  experience  to  find  his  fluent 
tongue  become  a  stammering  one.  He  made  persevering 
efforts,  however,  to  talk  to  the  country  people  when 
travelling  ahroad,  and  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  "ham- 
mered away"  wonderfully;  finding,  when  in  Over-Yssel, 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  1867,  that  his  Forfarshire  broad 
Scotch  was  not  without  its  use. 


•'  I  only  regret  I  do  not  know  the  French  tongue  more 
thoroughly,"  ho  writes  from  Martigny  in  1856.  "  I  woulA  jaw 
io  everybody,  and  gather  a  vast  mass  of  interesting  knowledge. 
Everybody,  Papist  and  Protestant,  man  and  woman,  grey- 
haired  patriarchs  and  the  sucking  child,  Donald  of  the  High- 
land hills,  or  a  shepherd  of  the  Alps,  all  like  to  be  spoken  to, 
and  treated  as  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesn." 


Even  nearer  home,  he  had  been  driven  to  curious 
expedients  in  the  way  of  communication,  as  we  gather 
from  a  letter  written  at  Ballachulish  in  1859  :— 

"  We  found  an  old,  bowed,  gi-ey  woman  of  eighty  within. 
Our  English  friend,  Miss  Bunting,  saw  the  economy  of  a  High- 
land cabin,  very  dark  and  comifortless.  However,  we  found 
the  lamp  of  lignt  and  life  in  it — a  thick  well-thumbed  Gaelic 
Bible.  The  old  woman  had  a  pleasant  smile  ;  but  not  one  word 
of  English  could  she  speak  or  understand.     We  communicated, 
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or  attempted  to  do  so,  by  signs,  with  complete  success,  at  least 
in  one  instance.  I  saw  something  liko  a  byre  ;  wished  to  know 
if  she  had  a  cow;  pointed  to  th^  hovel,  and  rousted  and  mnned 
like  a  cow,  at  which  she  laughed,  and  signified  that  she  had 
one. 

* '  I  never  felt  more  the  imperfection  of  earth  as  compared 
with  heaven :  many  languages  here,  but  one  there.  That  poor 
bodie,  a  nice-like  old  woman,  who  may  have  been  a  bright  saint, 
was  isolated  from  me,  and  I  from  her ;  rbe  as  a  beast  to  me, 
and  I  as  one  to  her." 

And  yet,  a  strange  language  had  a  kind  of  fascination 
for  him.  Describing  a  Sunday  spent  among  the  Celts 
of  another  pait  of  Britain,  he  writes  from  Wales,  in 
the  same  year — 

"  The  place  of  the  parish  clergj'man,  who  is  a  devoted  and 
excellent  pastor,  was  occupied  by  an  Oxford-like  birkie,  who 
gave  a  sermon  which  had  one  great  merit, — it  was  under 
twenty-five  minutes  in  length.  Socrates  or  Plato  would  have 
done  better. 

"  I  was  much  more  pleased,  if  not  edified,  yes,  I  say  edified, 
by  the  worthy  Calvinistic  Methodist  we  heard  in  the  forenoon, 
though  I  did  not  understand  one  word  he  said.  His  fervour, 
and  earnestness,  f^nd  rude  but  telling  oratory,  were  really  im- 
proving. I  am  always  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  being  pref  ent 
where  God  is  worshipped  in,  to  me,  an  unknown  tongue :  it  is 
to  my  mind  the  most  impressive  of  all  sermons  on  His  omni- 
science, and  that  He  is  the  common  Father  of  us  all." 
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Thus  he  was  greatly  pleased  when  told  of  a  remark 
made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  landlord  at  Chur  (Grisons), 
who  had  entered  the  room  accidentally  while  Dr. 
Guthrie  was  conducting  family  worship  in  the  Hotel. 
At  its  close,  this  man,  addressing  Mr.  Thomas  Sinclair, 
of  Belfast  (one  of  the  party),  said  solemnly  in  reference 
to  the  prayer  of  which  he  knew  not  one  word,  "  Ach  ! 
Gott  i'ersteJd  alio  Sprache!*^  ("-^yj  Gfod  understands  all 
tongues.") 

He  was  of  too  social  a  nature  to  enjoy  a  Continental 
trip,  as  some  do,  alone ;  in  addition,  therefore,  to  mem- 
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bers  of  his  own  family,  he  generally  found  himself,  on 
reaching  Dover  (to  use  his  own  playful  words),  "with 
a  'tail'  near  as  long  as  a  comet's!"  On  his  fifst  visit 
to  Switzerland,  the  party  was  joined  by  the  late  Prin- 
cipal Cunningham,  of  whom,  in  the  tribute  he  paid  to  his 
memory  from  the  Moderator's  chair  in  1862,  he  said: 
"  William  Cunningham  has  carved  his  name  on  the  very 
pillars  of  our  Church ;  a  lion  in  the  battle-field,  he 
was  a  lamb  at  home."  The  evening  when  we  ap- 
proached Chamounix,  the  two  Doctors  were  riding 
side  by  side,  a  short  way  in  advance  of  the  party. 
The  svin  had  set  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley ; 
while,  to  our  great  disappointment,  the  summits 
of  the  mountains  were  shrouded  in  mist  and  drifting 
cloud.  All  of  a  sudden,  we  were  arrested  by  a  loud 
shout  from  Dr.  Guthrie,  who  had  pulled  up, — and,  with 
wonder  and  delight  on  his  upturned  face,  was  extend- 
ing his  arm  towards  a  rift  in  the  clouds,  where,  like  a 
fragment  of  some  brighter  world,  a  snowy  peak  shone 
aloft  in  rosy  light.  "  Saw  ye  ever  the  like  of  that  ? "  he 
cried  in  his  enthusiasm.  The  learned  Principal  of  the 
New  College,  dropping  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his 
mule,  pronounced  the  sight,  in  his  calm  matter-of-fact 
style,  "  a  very  marveUous  combination,^' — a  statement 
which  he  clenched  by  taking  a  long  and  leisurely  pinch 
of  snuff. 


"Chamounix,  7m««  24<A,  1856. 

"  No  man  has  seen  the  glory  of  God  in  nature — the  majesty 
and  magnitude  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  work — who  has  not 
seen  the  surpassing  and  altogether  indescribable  spectacles  of 
this  valley  and  these  mountains.  With  perfect  propriety  and 
reverence  I  would  reply  to  any  man  who  should  ask  me  on  my 
return  what  I  saw,  in  the  words  of  Paul,  used  on  his  return 
from  heaven  :  '  I  saw  things  unutterable  ! ' 

'*  I  awoke  this  morning  at  four,  left  my  bedroom  for  the 
parlour,  from  which  I  had  been  told  the  night  before  I  should 
see  the  very  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  if  it  were  to  be  seen  (for 
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we  did  not  see  the  veritable  dome  last  night).  I  threw  open 
the  window,  and  there,  still  untouched  by  a  sunbeam,  the 
whole  range,  in  pale  pure  white  snow,  rose  up  before  my 
astonished  gaze.  In  a  moment  I  had  roused  the  others,  and 
while  we  stood  gazing  with  solemn  silent  admiration  on  the 
scene,  the  summits  flashed  into  golden  light, — silver  changed 
in  an  instant  into  burning  gold.  That  scene  and  moment  are 
never  to  be  forgotten.  I  immediately  descended  to  waken  Dr. 
Cunningham,  who  speedily  appeared.  Top  after  top,  peak 
after  peak,  crown  after  crown,  blay.ed  and  burned  in  the  sun- 
beams." 

An  early  start  for  an  expedition  among  the  mountains 
found  Dr.  Guthrie  the  first  of  his  party  astir,  and  his 
huoyant  glee  on  such  occasions  sometimes  brought  him 
into  trouble.  At  Interlacken,  with  a  long  day  over  the 
Wengern  Alp  in  view,  we  remember  his  thundering, 
before  five  o'clock  of  a  brilliant  summer  morning,  at  the 
doors  of  his  party,  one  after  the  other,  along  the  corridor 
of  the  Hotel  Bellevue.  He  was  for  the  time  manifestly 
oblivious  that  the  said  hotel  was  not  his  own  dwelling- 
house — a  fact  which  was  recalled  to  mind  by  the  sudden 
apparition,  from  behind  a  door,  of  the  white  nightcap  and 
black  beard  of  an  irascible  little  Frenchman,  who,  in  loud 
and  indignant  tones,  exclaimed,  "  Vat  for  you  make  dat 
great  noise  ?  it  is  much  shame,"  &c.,  &c. ;  and,  before 
Dr.  Guthrie  had  time  to  recover  from  his  astonishment, 
and  tender  an  apology,  the  white  nightcap  and  black 
beard  were  withdrawn,  and  the  bedroom  door  violently 
slammed  from  within. 

To  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D. 

**  Interlacken,  July,  1 856. 

*•  He  who  would  see  the  majesty  of  God  in  His  earthly  works 
should  certainly  come  here.  The  drawback  is  the  natives  of 
this  glorious  land.  Idiot  faces  and  enormous  goitres,  sallow, 
squalid,  depressed-looking  men  and  women  looking  out  at 
you  from  the  little  window-holes  of  their  wooden  houses,  and 
troops  of  young  beggars,  are  a  horrible  nuisance.  However, 
one  suffers  every  day  more  pain  far,  by  walking  down  our 
own  High  Street.      Give  me  goitres  and  cr^inism  a  thousand 
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times  rather  than  the  sallow  dying  infants  that  lay  thoir  weary 
heads  on  the  foul  shoulders  of  our  drunken  mothers.  I  go 
home  (God  bringing  us  back  in  safety)  more  than  ever  resolute 
to  bear  my  living  and  dying  testimony  against  the  drink'ug 
habits  of  our  people.  We  saw  Paris  in  the  midst  of  its  gay 
excitement  and  holiday  enjoyment  at  the  baptism  of  the 
ycung  prince.  I  have  purposely  visited,  by  day  and  in  the 
evening,  the  lowest  quarters  of  many  towns  we  have  rested  in, 
and — save  an  oiivrier  uproarious  in  Paris,  and  a  Bacchanalian 
chant  I  heard  en  Sabbath  night  in  Berne — I  have  not  seen  nor 
heard  a  sign  ot  intoxication  since  I  left  our  own  land. 

"  I  did  not  see  that  difference  others  have  marked  botwoon 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Cantons.  But,  be  he 
Protestant  or  Papist,  I  think  it  is  a  bad  position  for  the  perfect 
development,  either  of  a  man's  physical  0^  mental  nature,  to 
bo  shut  up  in  a  glen,  whether  of  the  Alps  or  Grampians. 
We  have  been  often  struck  with  the  marked  resemblance  of 
aspect  between  the  population  in  some  of  the  Swiss  valleys 
and  that  of  our  own  glens  ;  they  have  both  a  dirty,  depressed, 
indolent-like  appearance.  Could  we  get  our  towns  kept  from 
gi'owing  too  large,  and  the  means  of  grace  and  education 
applied  to  the  whole  body,  I  am  persuaded  that  man  is  best 
located  when  he  stands,  as  forest-trees  stand,  surrounded  by 
neighbours.  Living  much  by  himself,  he  becomes  selfish ; 
and,  away  among  the  mountains,  he  is  in  his  views  and  feel- 
ings apt  to  become  as  narrow  as  the  valley  he  lives  in. 

"  We  heard  Mr.  Forbes*  preach  here  on  Sunday,  and  then  at 
the  close  of  the  service  he  dispensed  the  sacrament.  Mr.  Welsh, 
David,  and  I  joined.  It  was  very  solemn  and  impressive  to  join  ir 
the  communion  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  that  day,  in  a  distant 
land,  in  an  old  Roman  Catholic  Convent,  with  the  Episcopal 
Church." 


To  Madame  de  la  Harpe. 

"Interlacken, /?<;»/,  1856. 

"  We  have  had  glorious  weather  since  we  left  you.  God 
has  blest  us  with  brightest  skies,  perfect  health,  and  preserva- 
tion from  all  accident  to  life  or  limb.  I  have  been  greatly 
interested ;  and  am  going  home,  if  I  can  find  time,  to  make 
myself  a  thorough  proficient  in  the  French  tongue,  as  I  want 
to  come  back,  on  hard  and  determined  business,  to  gather 
information  on  many  subjects  which  interest  me ;  and,  by 
setting  which  before  the  public  at  home,  I  think  I  might  do 
some  good  before  I  die.     I  trust  we  shall  go  home  with  greater 

*  Now  Um.  Dr.  Forbes,  English  Chaplain  at  Paris. 
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love  to  our  fellow-men,  a  warmer  interest  in  their  welfare,  and 
a  lofty  resolution  to  live  more  for  large  and  loving  objects,  to 
glorify  the  Maker  of  this  glorious  world,  and  Him  who  hath 
redeemed  it  by  his  blood.  Would  that  He  had  entered  into 
possession  of  his  purchase,  and  that  we  felt  sin  to  be  as  great 
and  loathsome  a  deformity  to  the  soul,  as  these  most  hideous 
and  horrible  goitres  are  to  the  body  I  " 

"  Inteulacken,  July  \th,  186G. 
"  I  was  deeply  interested  in  my  visit  to  Dr.  Guggenbuhl's 
Training  Institution  for  young  cretins,  and  looked  with  reve- 
rence on  this  celebrated  man.  He  is  a  noble  example  of  one 
who  bus  cast  all  personal  interests  and  pleasures  of  a  common 
kind  behind  his  back,  and  who  has  devoted  himself,  with  illus- 
trious perseverance,  and  patience,  and  self-denial,  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  good  of  his  fellow-creatures.  I  saw,  too,  some 
young  ladies  there,  who,  having  been  trained  in  an  institution 
for  the  rearing  of  Protestant  deaconesses,  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  works  of  benevolence ;  and  I  thought  that  this  world 
has  few  nobler  sights  to  oflfei  for  our  admiration,  than  that  of  a 
young  woman  who  has  left  tii'^  world  below,  and  ascending 
that  mountain  (the  Abendberg),  and  to  the  very  heights  of 
self-denial  and  noble  benevolence,  spends  the  live-long  day  with 
a  poor  imbecile  on  her  knee,  with  gentle  voice  calming  its 
irritable  spirit,  tenderly  subduing  its  unruly  passions,  and  with 
kind  hand  opening  up  the  sheath  of  its  unblown  facultie&." 

"Fribouro,  lull/,  1856. 

"  We  got  here  to  breakfast,  and  set  forth  without  delay  to  ^ee 
the  Cathedral.  Above  the  door  is  a  curious  representatic  .1  in 
stone  of  Christ  making  the  worlds.  The  Bibles  of  these  old 
papists  lie  open  in  the  stony  letters  of  their  cathedrals,  and,  for 
myself,  I  would  like  to  see  that  old  taste  revived  which  met 
you  with  the  grand  and  glorious  truths  of  religion  everywhere, 
and  carved  the  history  of  the  world  and  its  salvation  on  all 
manner  of  buildings.  They  made  the  very  wood  and  stone  of 
the  walls  to  speak.  I  know  some  would  cry  out  against  this 
as  Popery ;  '.ut  that  is  pure  prejudice  and  senselessness,  and 
the  sooner  people  are  taught  so  the  better,  and  learn  to  judge  a 
thing  on  its  own  merits,  without  regard  to  those  with  whom  it 
originated  or  the  purpose  to  which  they  applied  it.  The  fact 
is,  that  there  are  superstitions  and  prejudices  and  blindness 
to  truth  and  narrowness  of  mind,  disgracing  Protestantism,  to 
be  found  among  ourselves  as  well  as  among  Papists. 

"  Popery  is  here  seen,  not  in  these  outside  sculptures,  but 
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when  you  get  within ;  as  whon,  in  thiit  Cathedral,  I  suw 
rational  beings  in  adoration  before  some  tinKoiled,  painted  doll, 
representing  the  Virgin  Mary,  nor  lifting  an  intelligent  eye  or 
thonght  towards  Him  who  laid  the  foundation  of  tlio  everlast- 
iiig  inountauis  which  rise  high  in  serono  sunny  majesty  above 
their  heads." 

"LrcKKNE,  1856. 
"  One  day  an  old  woman  came  on  board  the  .steamer  on 
the  lake  here,  with  two  wooden  baskets  containing  live  trout. 
This  old  body  was  a  philosopher  in  her  way.  Every  five 
minutes  or  so,  she  got  the  boatman  to  draw  up  fresh  water  and 
supplied  the  element  to  her  trout,  and  between  times  kept 
shaking  the  baskets  with  the  water  and  trout.  Thus,  she  pro- 
vided her  live-stock  with  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air, 
which  trout  need  as  much  as  we.  We  noticed  that  all  the 
time  she  was  sluikixt/,  she  was  also  iirai/huj.  The  conservation 
of  her  soul  went  on  with  the  conservation  of  her  trouts.  She 
was  a  happy,  fresh,  brisk  old  body,  full  of  smiles  and  nods, 
and,  although  a  blinded  Papist,  was  earning  an  honest  liveli- 
hood, and  one  was  happy  to  see  her  so  happy,  apparently 
pleased  with  herself  and  every  other  body.  She  had  the  happy 
art  of  extracting  pleasure  out  of  all  things  and  little  things, 
which  is  an  art  we  should  cultivate  along  with  a  sweet  and 
sunny  temper.  This  brightendfl  the  old  body's  Popery,  and 
lowliness,  and  poverty.     It  adorns  the  Truth." 

"Brussels,  JhIi/  23rd,  1856. 

"  I  sit  down  to  write  you  some  account  of  the  grandest  fete- 
day  *  we  have  ever  seen,  or  are  likely  to  see.  The  only  regret 
which  your  mother  and  I  had  was  that  we  had  not  all  of  you 
with  us ;  seeing  that  v/hile  all  the  spectacles  were  beautiful, 
some  parts  of  them  would  have  thrown  the  bairns  into 
ecstatics — that  exploding,  overflowing  ebullition  of  joy  which  it 
is  perhaps  as  great  a  pleasure  to  see  as  to  feel.     . 

"  Amid  these  crowds,  I  was  pleased  to  see  manifestations 
of  much  kindness  toward  each  other.  One  father's  love  for 
his  poor  half-idiot  son  I  was  greatly  struck  with.  The 
youth  may  have  been  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age ; 
head,  body,  and  limbs  quite  feeble  and  feckless.  The  father,  a 
plain  labouring-man,  with  the  marks  of  hard  work  on  him,  had 
thrown  the  poor  object  over  his  shoulder,  and  bore  him  on  his 
bosom,  the  head  and  arms  of  the  simpleton  hanging  over  his 

•  The  Jubilee  fete  to  commemorate  the  accession  of  Leopold  I. 
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back.  When  tbey  came  to  any  display  more  than  ordinarily 
brilliant,  he  stopped  in  his  walk  with  his  heavy  burden,  and 
the  poor  boy  rolled  round  his  head  to  see  it.  The  father  was 
resolved  that  his  son's  dark  life  should  borrow  some  passing 
gleams  of  joy  from  the  public  festival,  and  ho  walked  those 
streets  a  beautiful  moral  spectacle.  You  saw  in  him  the 
tenderness  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  in  making  us  kindest  to 
the  helpless:  and  how  kind,  to  use  a  common  p' jverb. 
Providence  is  to  Jules  and  bairns." 


his 


"OiiENT, /«?y,  1856. 

*<  We  went  last  night  to  hear  vespers  sung  in  the  convent 
chapel  of  the  Beguines.  We  had  travelled  with  some  of  the 
nuns,  who  bore  in  their  calm,  meek,  pale  faces  such  an  air  of 
purity,  kindness,  and  benevolence,  that  I  was  anxious  to  see 
them  in  their  own  home.     .     .     . 

"  They  really  look  happy ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  a  serene 
aspect — peaceful,  if  not  joyous.  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  Their 
life  is  one  quite  fitted  to  develop  some  of  the  finer  and  more 
beautiful  elements  of  the  female  character.  They  are  much 
engaged  in  religious  exercises  ;  they  distribute  bounties  among 
the  poor ;  they  visit  the  sick ;  they  have  a  school  and  teach 
the  ignorant.  In  ftict,  bating  their  superstition,  they  spend 
their  lives  much  more  usefully,  and  I  believe  much  more 
happily,  than  many  of  our  Protestant  ladies, — who  (having  no 
family  cares  to  occupy  their  attention,  and  not  giving  them- 
selves, like  some  of  my  good  female  friends,  to  works  of 
philanthropy  and  religion)  are  useless  members  of  society, 
encumbrances  on  the  social  machine  ; — in  all  senses  of  the 
word  the  '  non-productive  class,' — living  to  themselves,  and 
therefore  getting  sour  in  the  temper,  perturbed,  and  drumiy  as 
all  bodies  that  stagnate  are  apt  to  do.  Although  I  know  people 
will  call  it  Popery  (when  it  is  only  common  sense),  I  believe, 
were  our  unemployed,  or  often  ill-directed,  moral,  benevolent, 
and  religious  power  organized  in  some  such  way  as  in  some 
well-regulated  Roman  Catholic  institutions,  there  might  be 
many  good  persons  employed  doing  good  who  are  now  next  to 
hand-idle. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  a  nun's  destiny  or  employments  so 
opposed  to  a  woman's  nature  as  there  is  in  a  priest's  or  monk's 
to  a  man's.  In  the  offices  of  the  latter,  there  is  nothing  to 
cultivate  the  mind  or  keep  the  faculties  from  rusting.  It 
would  need  an  extraordinary  miracle  of  grace  to  keep  any  man 
who  had,  day  by  day,  to  go  through  that  weary  round  of 
gesticulations,    and    genuflexions,   and   mumbled   Latin,   from 
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becotning  an  animal  or  an  infidol.  The  rate  at  which  some  of 
thorn  got  over  thu  ground  in  the  Mush  is  quite  astoniuhing;  I 
can  liken  it  to  nothing  so  much  as  the  heat  of  an  express  train, 
when  it  rushes  past  you  as  you  stand  on  the  platform." 

Roturning  to  Switzerland  in  1861,  Dr.  Guthrie  took 
part  in  the  General  Conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  at  Geneva,  and  preached  in  Calvin's  city.  He 
tiiereafter  went  to  Sion,  in  the  Rhone  valley,  and  from 
thence  to  Zermatt.  While  there,  some  of  his  party  (his 
eldest  daughter  among  the  number)  crossed  the  St. 
Theodulo  Pass  on  foot  into  Italy;  he  himself  and  the 
others  remaining  overnight  at  the  ch&let  on  the  Riffel- 
bcrg.  Of  that  evening.  Dr.  Guthrie  in  writing  home 
recounted  an  incident — 

"Geneva,  September  lOM,  1861. 
"  At  last  we  reached  the  Gorner  Grat,  where  we  stood  10,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  where  I  gave  some  of 
my  friends  a  snow-balling.  Sitting  there,  a  very  fashionable 
and  clever-like  woman,  with  keen  black  eyes,  set  herself 
down  beside  me  and  began  to  lecture  me  on  the  improve- 
ments of  the  lower  classes,  the  necessities  of  education,  the 
importance  of  sanitary  regulations,  &c.  I  received  her  remarks 
most  submissively,  just  dropping  a  word  once  and  again  to 
show  that  I  was  not  altogether  a  complete  ignoramus  in  these 
matters.  I  was  amused  at  the  end  of  this.  Having  gone 
away  to  look  at  something  on  a  bed  of  snow,  her  husband, 
who  had  had  some  dim  suspicion  of  me,  had  committed  his 
thoughts  to  her.  She  asked  your  mother ;  and  when  I 
returned,  she  rose,  shook  me  most  cordially  by  the  hand, 
told  how  happy  she  was  to  meet  me,  how  she  always  read 
my  papers  in  Good  Words,  and  ended  with  a  perfect  torrent 
of  apologies  for  having  presumed  to  instruct  me !  I  was  much 
amused  at  this  affair  10,000  feet  above  the  sea ;  and  this  lady 
and  all  of  us  struck  up  a  great  friendship.  She  undertook  to 
doctor  me  ;  and,  to  please  her,  I  swallowed  I  know  not  how 
many  globules  of  aconite  and  belladona,  time  about,  to  cure 
my  toothache." 

Eight  years  thereafter,  when  Dr.  Guthrie  was  in  Italy, 
he  wrote  from  Florence  on  10th  May,  1869 — 
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'•The  olhor  day,  in  tho  GallorioH  of  tho  Piila/zo  Ufi/i  wo 
unexpectedly  encountered  friends.  While  seated,  and  engaged 
in  conversation  with  some  Americana,  a  lady,  with  a  gentleman 
at  her  hack,  plants  herself  hefore  mo.  I  noticed  a  queer, 
knowing  smile  on  her  face,  but  she  said  nothing.  I  had  a 
vague  notion  that  I  had  seen  that  face,  those  bright  black  eyes 
and  that  sharp  look,  somewhere  before.  And  s()  it  turned  out. 
Waiting  for,  and,  when  it  came,  seizing  a  pause  in  our  dis- 
course, she  advanced,  smiling  and  holding  out  her  band,  to  say, 
'  Dr.  Guthrie,  I  think  ?  '  I  was  to  begin  my  usual  speech,  '  I. 
should  know  you  perhaps ;  pardon  me,  but  I  have  a  bad 
memory ;  you  must  tell  mo  who  you  are,'  when  my  recollec- 
tion suddunly  returned — sufficiently  at  least  (though  I  could 
not  recall  bur  name)  to  make  me  jump  to  my  feet,  and  exclaim, 
•  My  friend  of  the  Gorner  Grat,  lO.OOO  feet  above  the  sea  I  Is 
it  not  ? '  So  it  was ;  and  we  were  very  happy,  as  you  can 
fancy,  to  meet  again." 

He  spent  six  weeks  in  Brittany,  in  1864  ;  choosing 
Quiniper,  tho  chef  lieu  of  Finisterre,  as  his  head -quarters, 
in  hopes  to  escape,  in  that  extreme  corner  of  Franco, 
from  the  crowds  of  tourists  ')y  whom  the  Continent  is 
now  overrun,  and  because  he  learned  that  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodists  maintained  a  Mission  station  there. 
The  Rev.  James  Williams,  who  at  that  period  was  their 
representative  at  Quimper,  along  with  his  family,  con- 
tributed much  to  the  comfort  of  Dr.  Guthrie  and  his 
household. 


"  HoTBL   DB  l'EpBE,  QuIMPER,  FlNISTBRHE,  FuANCB, 

''March  2Ut,  1864. 
"  I  am  glad  that  I  was  led  to  think  of  coming  here  ;  there 
is  so  much  in  the  houses,  habits,  manners,  and  dresses,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  tongue  of  the  people,  that  is  strange, 
interesting,  and  entirely  new.  The  men  are  t  ^e  most  gro- 
tesque and  picturesque-looking  fellows  you  ever  set  eyes  on. 
The  stoutest  quaker  would  hesitate  about  wearing  a  hat  of  such 
breadth  of  brim.  Under  these  hats,  down  to  their  feet,  the 
male  sex  show  varieties  of  costume  according  to  the  parish  or 
district  to  which  they  belong.  So  do  the  women  ;  and  this 
makes  the  streets  and  markets  the  finest,  funniest,  most  enter- 
taining spectacle  you  could  see  anywhere  in  the  world.  Some 
of  the  men  wear  three  jackets,  the  upper  one  not  reaching  six 
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inches  from  tho  armpits.  ThoHo  arc  of  bri<,'ht  bluo,  often  with 
rowR  of  l)ri)^')it  hriiHH  biittonH  set  as  thick  aH  the  tailor  can  place 
thorn,  and  in  addition  their  edgoH  are  Bet  oil"  with  yellow  braid. 
Hound  tho  waist  some  wear  a  broad  parti-coloured  sash,  ollicrs 
a  very  broad  leathern  belt  fastened  in  front  with  a  buckle  aa 
large  us  a  {,'ood-sized  saucer.  The  hat,  which  is  at  once  a  hat, 
a  parasol,  and  .m  umbrella,  carries  two  or  three  broad  bands 
of  black  velvet,  which  fall  down  the  back,  and  carry  tassels  at 
their  ends.  Home  wear  breeches  of  which  knickerbockers  are 
a  poor  and  feel)le  imitation, — enormous  ba^s  with  plaited 
folds,  exactly  such  as  you  may  see  tho  courtiora  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  painted  in. 

"But,  perhaps,  the  oddest  thing  in  tho  appearance  of  these 
peasants  is  the  lonj?  hair  which  falls  out  of  the  enormous 
slouched  hats  of  the  men,  over  shoulders  and  back.  They  preserve 
their  hair  more  carefully  than  did  Samson  his  ;  and  the  young 
good-looking  lads  get  from  this  (as  they  shave  lips,  cheek,  and 
chin)  the  appearance  of  women.  The  older  men  (whom  poor 
food,  and  hard  work,  and  years  have  deprived  of  their  beauty), 
showing  a  wild  eye  and  sallow  thin  face  out  from  these 
shaggy,  long,  black  locks  of  tangled  hair,  have  all  tho  appear- 
ance of  brigands  or  savages. 

"  While  tho  men  are  proud  of  their  manes,  the  women,  except 
in  one  district,  don't  show  a  lock.  This  fashion  tho  lasses 
(who,  notwithstanding,  with  their  picturesque  dresses  and 
singularly  odd  but  striking  caps,  look  very  pretty)  turn  to  good 
account ;  selling  their  hair  to  pedlars,  who  send  it  on  for  front- 
lets and  wigs  to  adorn  the  old  age  of  Paris, — getting  a  good  sum 
for  the  first  crop  especially.  .  .  . 

"This  is  an  awfully  Popish  place  and  country  ;  the  Bretona 
being  the  most  bigoted  followers  of  Rome  in  French  territory. 
While  we  were  in  a  horse-fair  to-day  we  heard  the  '  Angelus ' 
sounding  one,  two,  three — one,  two,  three, — and  then  nine 
strokes  without  a  pause.  I  was  struck  to  see  some  of  the 
Bretons  pause  in  the  thick  of  their  talk  and  bargaining,  to  take 
the  hats  off  their  long-haired  heads,  and,  bowing,  remain  for  a 
minute  or  so  engaged  in  silent  prayer.  I  take  it  that  those  who 
did  so  were  devout  and  earnest  people,  for  the  greater  number 
paid  no  heed  to  the  call  as  it  came  swinging  from  the  tower  of 
the  distant  cathedral. 


*'  After  leaving  Quimper,  we  visited  Carnac  and  Lok- 
mariaker.  In  these  two  places  we  found  more  Druidical 
remains  than  you  will  see  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
Denmark,  &c.,  during  months  of  travelling.     From  the  top  of  a 
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tunmlnfl  called  Mont  St.  Michol  yon  look  down  on  tho  preat 
Ik'lil  ot  tlio  Carniic  (/(//mt'Hfl,  and  nufnliirs  (ir  uprij^lit  HtoncH,  wliiob 
form  uluvon  parallel  rows  torminatod  by  a  Humicirelo.  They 
worn  12, 000  in  immbor  onco,  but  aro  rcducod  to  1,200  now  ; 
cburchoH,  villiigis,  liirnihouscs  and  dykcH  having  found  in  tluiu 
a  ready  quarry.  All  the  stones  are  granite.  Some  are  enor- 
mous boulders  five  or  six  foot  in  dianittor  ;  otbors,  ujjrii^'bt 
stonos,  from  eight  foot  to  oightoon  or  twonty — one,  now  brokoa 
und  prostrate,  measures  sixty  feet  in  Icn;,'tb. 

"  It  is  an  amazing  sight.  Nobody  can  find  a  koy  to  tlicmi : 
some  say  thoy  formed  the  grand  avonuo  to  a  groat  l)ruid 
temple ;  others,  that  each  was  a  memorial  stone  to  a  warrior 
who  foil  in  some  groat  battle.  The  popular  idea  among  the 
peasantry  is  this,  that  those  great  grey  granite  stones  wore 
onco  an  army  of  pagan  giants,  who  were  changed  by  St.  Cor- 
nelius into  stone  I  They  say  that  on  a  certain  night  of  tho 
year  these  old  stony  fellows  aro  allowed  to  leave  their  places, 
and  resume  a  sort  of  life  ;  that  they  go  staggering  away 
to  tho  sea-shore;  and  that  any  poi  un  who  is  clover  and 
quick  and  bold  enough  to  watch  this  change,  and  visit  their 
holes  before  they  come  rolling  back,  will  find  in  each  hole 
a  rich  treasure  buried.  Thoy  tell  that  a  man  ono  night  was 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  these  petrified  pagans  talking. 
From  their  conversation  he  discovered  the  night  of  their 
approaching  change  and  freedom.  He  took  into  his  confidence 
a  pious  youth  whom  he  found  carving  a  cross  on  tho  side 
of  one  of  these  giants.  He  engaged  this  youth  to  help  him, 
without  warning  him,  however,  of  the  danger — wishing  him, 
in  fact,  to  be  killed,  that  he  himself  might  bo  solo  possessor 
of  the  secret.  Well,  they  watched.  At  a  certain  hour  of 
the  night  the  whole  field  moved,  and  away  went  the  giant 
Menhirs  to  pay  their  visit  to  tho  sea-shore.  The  man  leaped 
into  one  hole  after  another,  and  had  possessed  himself  of  a  vast 
treasure,  when,  hearing  the  thundering  of  the  stony  giants  on 
their  return,  he  made  ofl  without  warning  his  companion  ;  but 
he  was  not  to  osoapo.  Like  Avarice,  he  overdid  tho  thing.  He 
had  not  time  to  get  out  of  their  way,  and  was  crushed  to  a 
jelly.  The  other,  still  more  exposed, — was  pounded  ?  No  !  A 
stone  came  thundering  up  to  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  saying 
his  last  prayer ;  but  when  close  beside  him  it  pirouetted  round. 
It  was  the  stone  on  which  he  had  cut  the  sign  of  the  cross  1 " 


"Paris,  ^;)>i/26M,  1864. 
"  On   our   journey   from   Chartres,    we   passed   some  fine 
chateaux:  one  had  been  the  residence  of  the  great  Sully,  Henry 
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IV. 's  minister,  who,  I  am  sorry  to  say  (though  himself  all  his 
clays  adhering  to  the  Reformed  Faith),  advised  his  master  to 
become  a  Papist  in  order  to  gain  Paris  over  to  his  side.  It  was 
a  fatal  aflfair  for  France.  If  Henry  had  trusted  to  God,  and 
stood  o\xi,  Fraace  might  this  day  have  been  the  greatest  of  the 
Protestant  Powers.  The  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  ouce 
strong  in  France.  Rennes,  where  we  worshipped  with  some 
thirty  of  a  congregation  of  Protestants,  had  once  a  Protes^^^ant 
population  of  ten  thousand  souls.  Louis  XIV.,  by  revoking 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  ruined  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  Church 
and  the  interests  of  France.  Seventy  thousand  Huguenots 
emigrated  to  the  Low  Countries,  and,  while  thousands  came  to 
us  across  the  channel,  only  the  dregs  remained ;  and  when 
these  facile  souls  were  driven  into  the  Popish  churches  fron- 
sheer  terror,  that  great  scoundrel  Bossuet,  who  prostituted  h  s 
brilliant  talents  to  the  bapost  purposes,  extolled  his  licentio  iS 
master  for  the  deed,  as  a  grand  defender  of  the  true  faith  and 
conqueror  of  heresy.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Bourbon  race  reaped,  in  the  cruelties  and  horrors  of  the 
Revolution,  what  they  sowed  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew and  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The 
Revolution  merely  overthrew  what  through  all  manner  of 
vice  had  already  become  decayed — like  an  old  tree,  its  heart 
eaten  out,  and  little  else  left  than  a  shell." 


Dr.  Guthrie  had  visited  the  north  of  Italy  in  1861,  but 
it  was  nof-  till  1865  he  saw  its  present  capital : — 

"  Rome,  186,  Via  pel  Bah  .  ino,  April  8M,  1865, 
"It  is  its  connection  with  the  great  Apostle  that,  to  me, 
gives  to  Rome  its  greatest  interest.  I  felt,  on  entering  the  city, 
that  now,  for  the  lirst  time  in  my  life,  I  was  on  ground  peculiarly 
sacred,  in  so  far  as  these  streets  had  been  trod  by  the  feet  of 
an  inspired  man — the  greatest  of  all  the  Apostles.  The  Appian 
Way  by  which  Paul  approached  Rome  still  exists,  as  it  did  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  not  a  few  places  you 
see  and  walk  on  the  broad  large  stones  that  paved  it  then, 
and  so  I  knew  that  I  walked  on  the  very  road  he  had 
trodden.  I  sat  on  the  tomb  of  that  Horatius  who  held  the 
bridge,  and  fancied  that  I  saw  the  Apostle  and  his  companions, 
who  had  landed  at  Puteoli,  and,  travelling  northward,  were  now 
making  their  way  across  the  Campagna, — the  Imperial  City 
full  in  their  view.  But  my  sense  of  connection  with  one 
whose  name  has  been  to  me,  from  my  earliest  days,  a  house- 
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hold  word  was  most  vivid  of  all  two  days  ago,  wlien,  in  the 
Basilica,  or  Hall  of  Justice  in  the  palace  of  the  Cassara,  I  stood 
within  the  ruined  walls  that  had  rung  to  his  voice  as  he  pled 
before  Nero.  I  saw  the  very  platform  on  which  his  bloody  and 
imperial  judge  had  sat.  Laying  my  hands  on  the  fragment 
of  the  marble  balustrade  that  enclosed  the  advocates  and 
members  of  the  Court,  I  placed  myself  in  the  centre,  right  in 
front  of  Caesar's  judgment  seat,  and  felt  that  I  w»',  in  all  pro- 
bability standing  on  the  very  spot  P.iul  occupied  when 
.ie  boldly  maintained  the  truth,  not  only  in  the  fauc  0^  Nero, 
the  Roman  power,  and  <^A\  mortal  and  hellish  foes,  but  under 
the  desertion  of  all  earthly  friends ;  no  mortal  on  his  side — 
(iod  only ; — a  most  touching  and  sublime  scene  described  in 
those  afl'ecting  words,  which  I  found  it  impossible  to  stand 
there  and  pronounce  unmoved  : — '  At  my  first  answer,  no 
man  stood  with  me,  but  all  men  forsook  me.  I  pray  God 
that  it  may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge.'  His  persecutors  and 
the  enemies  of  God's  truth  survive  only  in  their  infamy, — 
their  proud  palace  a  vast  ruin ;  but  Paul's  name  is  and  will 
be  held  in  everlasting,  affectionate,  and  honourable  remem- 
brance ;  and  so  God  even  in  this  world  makes  good  His  word — 
them  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour.'  " 


•'  RoMB,  April  \2th,  1865. 

"  We  spent  the  whole  of  yesterday,  from  half-past  seven  in 
the  morning  till  half-past  ten  at  night,  in  an  excursion  to 
Tivoli,  a  classic  spot.  The  whole  of  the  Campagna  is  at  present 
green,  and  begins  to  be  covered  with  wild  flowers ;  largo 
anemones,  some  of  a  rich  purple,  others  blue,  standing 
on  the  pastures  as  thick  as  gowans.  There  were  seven  or 
eight  vi'ttuHnoi  besides  curs,  carrying  -at  visitors  from  Rome  ; 
and  as  they  all  started  about  the  same  time,  and  the  roads 
were  very  dusty,  the  occupants  of  those  behind  were,  men 
and  women  both,  like  dusty  millers.  We  kept  for  most  of  the 
way  ahead — our  jarvie,  who  had  only  one  eye,  and  was,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  sinple-eyed,  being  bent  on  losing  sight  of 
all  things  else  to  prove  tbo  truth  of  his  oft-repeated  boast,  that 
his  were  the  best  cavalll  in  Rome. 

"  A  pretty  row  this  led  to !  A  carriage,  with  fowor  to 
carry,  cut  past  us.  Here  was  dust  for  us,  and  an  insult  to  our 
charioteer.  Up  he  fired  ;  and,  sending  out  from  his  throat  the 
most  extraordinary  cries  to  his  horses,  away  he  went,  and 
away  we  went,  and  away  went  the  opposition  coach  ;  and  here, 
amid  a  whirlwind  of  dust,  we  wore  in  for  a  regular  race  on  the 
Campagna  I     I  saw,  if  this  were  not  stopped,  there  would  soon 
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be  a  collision  and  a  crash,  for  the  blood  of  the  old  Romans  was 
up  and  boiling,  both  in  rival  men  and  horses.  In  vain  I  cried 
to  the  fellow,  in  French  and  English  and  mongrel  Italian,  to 
stop ;  in  vain  Mr.  Purdie,  who  sat  beside  him  on  the  box,  did 
So  in  good  Italian.  He  only  glared  round  on  me  with  his  one 
black,  fiery  eye  ;  nor  was  it  till  Mr.  Purdie  seized  the  reins, 
and  I,  getting  to  my  feet,  fixed  my  hand  in  the  neck  of  his 
coat,  and  had  well-nigh  pulled  him  clean  back  over  on  the 
heads  of  the  frightened  ladies  in  the  carriage,  that  we  stopped 
our  friend,  and  averted  a  catastrophe  and  a  collision  that  would 
soon  have  made  us,  not  breathe  only,  but  bite  the  dust.  .  .  . 

"  Of  all  the  places  in  the  world  we  have  yet  seen,  Tivoli 
beats  all  for  beggary.  It  seems  to  be  the  occupation  of  its  six 
thousand  inhabitants ;  the  very  sucking  infants,  b.^fore  they 
have  learned  to  speak,  are  tuaght  to  hold  out  their  one  little 
paw,  as  they  hang  with  the  other  round  their  mothers'  necks. 
You  are  astonished  at  the  most  decent  and  well-to-do-like 
people,  as  you  pass,  opening  their  palms.  The  thing  is  so  bad 
as  to  be  perfectly  ludicrous.  You  are  at  first  angry,  and  storm 
and  rage,  and  end  with  roaring  and  laughing.  I  gave  them  a  pep- 
perrunt  lozenge  at  length,  with  which  they  we^eat  first  greatly 
pie;ised,  thinking  it  ten  baiorchi  (or  five  pence) ;  but,  on  dis- 
co\ering  the  truth,  they  would  come  after  us  to  tell  us  the 
misiake, — expecting,  no  doubt,  silver :  I  gave  them  nothing 
but  a  sign  to  commit  the  sweetie  to  their  mouth  ;  and,  after 
my  peppermints  were  done,  pretended  not  to  understand  them, 
but,  as  if  I  thought  they  intended  a  friendly  salutation,  I 
would  take  the  open  hand  and  give  it  a  friendly  shake  I  " 

"Uovj^,  April  l*th,\S65. 

•'On  '  Holy  Thursday '  I  went  to  St.  I'eter's,  and  saw  the 
Pope.  .  .  .  We  heard  him  with  wonderful  distinctness  as 
he  rolled  out  the  blessings  from  the  balcony  over  the  great 
door  of  the  chuvch,  a  hundred  feet  above  where  we  stood. 
In  volume  of  sound  his  voice  is  equal  to  Spurgeon's,  and  more 
musical  in  tone. 

"  Originally  a  mere  man  of  the  world — noble  by  birth,  by 
profession  a  dashing  officer — the  present  Pope  spent  years 
in  the  keen  pursuit  of  worldly  pleasures ;  found  them  as, 
whether  Protestant  or  Papist,  sooner  or  later  all  do,  unsatis- 
factory ;  came  under  serious  impressions  ;  knowing  no  better, 
sought  peace  and  refuge  in  the  service  of  a  corrupt  Church, 
and  ere  long  rose  to  his  present  tottering  and  troubled  position. 
And  now,  one  gtudges  a  devout,  amiable,  and  kindly  old  man 
to  such  a  system  of  lalsehood  and  superstition.     His  expression 
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of  face  is  one  of  great  kindness  and  geniality.  No  doubt  of  it, 
Pio  Nono  is  a  lovable-looking  man,  with  the  air  of  a  perfect 
gentleman ;  in  fact,  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  Pope  is  the 
best  bit  of  Popery,  and  that  if  he  would  turn  a  good  Presby- 
terian we  \vould  be  proud  to  see  him  in  the  Moderator's 
chair  I 

'•  The  Cardinals,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  very  ordinary- 
looking  men — one  of  them,  the  head  of  the  Dominicans  and 

chief  inquisitor,  a  hard,  dour,  cruel-looking  fellow.     To 's 

horror,  on  my  being  told  '  that's  the  chief  inquisitor,'  I  said, 
pretty  loud,  *An  ill-looking  fellow;  I'm  glad  I'm  not  in  his 
hands  I '  which  only  produced  a  good-natured  smile  from  a 
priest  close  by,  who  proved  his  knowledge  of  English  by  after- 
wards speaking  it  to  us. 

"  Even  in  the  matter  of  architecture,  I  am  heretic  enough  to 
think  St.  Peter's  a  failure.  There  are  too  many  colours  in  its 
various  marbles,  and  too  much  glare  in  its  profuse  gilding,  to 
produce  any  feeling  of  veneration  or  solemnity.  But  perhaps  I 
was  not  in  good  enough  humour  to  be  an  impartial  judge. 
I  bad  no  patience  for  pictures,  marbles,  or  frescoes,  with  such 
a  loathsomo  sight  before  me — such  degradation  of  man,  such 
a  practical  denial  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  doctrines  of  his  Cross. 
I  stood  there,  to  use  the  words  of  Argyle  on  the  scaffold,  '  with 
a  heart-hatred  of  Popery.*  " 

"EoME,  April  \blh,  1865. 

"After  returning  from  paying  a  visit  to  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo  (originally  called  and  really  Hadrian's  Tomb),  and  also 
to  the  splendid  Villa  Borghese,  when  I  was  reposing  on  the  sofa 
to  recruit  before  dinner,  Carron,  Mr.  Kirk's*  courier,  came  in 
to  say  that  the  parish  priest  had  come  and  wished  to  enter. 

"  What  on  earth  can  a  priest  want  with  us  ?  We  had  just 
seen  the  oubliettes,  fourteen  of  them,  and  the  dreadful  dungeons 
in  the  Castle  of  iSt.  Angelo,  where  the  popes  of  old  confined 
their  victims,  who,  blindfolded,  were  carried  to  the  castle,  and, 
dropped  into  one  of  these  dark  bottles  of  places,  were  never 
heard  of  more.  We  had  seen  the  very  caldrons  in  which  they 
boiled  the  oil  that  they  applied,  boiling,  bubbling,  and  seething, 
to  the  living  flesh  of  heretics.  Was  this,  then,  some  apparitor 
of  the  Inquisition,  sent  by  the  Pope  to  look  after  us,  to  take 
us  up  for  some  of  our  loose  speeches  (for  it  is  impossible  to 
hold  one's  tongue  among  the  abominations  and  idolatries  that 
stir  one's  spirit  within  him  here),  and  to  revive  in  our  persons 

*  The  late  Mr.  Kirk,  M.P.  for  Newry,  who,  with  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
D.  K.  Guthrie,  was  of  the  party. 
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the  horrors  of  St.  Angelo.  with  its  *  oubliettes  *  and  boiling 
oil  ?  So,  jumping  up  from  the  sofa,  I  said  to  Carron,  '  What 
does  th3  parish  priest  want  with  us  ? '  'To  bless  the  house, 
sir,'  said  our  courier,  *  according  to  custom.' 

"  Well,  as  we  had  no  right,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  to  stand 
between  our  landlady  (who  has  a  strong  look  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  a  temper  as  hot  as  the  sun  of  Italy)  and  any  good  the 
blessing  of  the  priest  could  do  her  house  in  keeping  it  free  of 
demons,  ghosts,  rats,  mice,  bugs,  fleas,  or  bad  lodgers,  we 
said,  '  By  all  means  let  him  enter.'  And  enter  he  did,  with  a 
timid  and  shrinkin';  look,  half  ashamed,  I  do  think — when  he 
saw  himself  in  the  presence  of  those  he  would  suspect  to  be  Pro- 
testants— of  his  occupation.  We  rose,  and  bowed  politely  to 
him  as  he  came  in,  in  full  robes,  accompanied  by  a  little  boy, 
also  robed,  and  carrying  in  one  hand  the  priest's  cap,  and  in 
the  other  a  vessel  with  holy  water  and  the  brush.  He  stepped 
to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  then,  opening  a  book  which  he 
carried,  be  began  to  read  with  amazing  rapidity,  the  boy  here 
and  there  singing  out  '  Amen.'  Suddenly  he  seized  the  brush, 
dipped  it  into  the  holy-water  pot,  performed  a  sprinkling, 
galloped  over  a  few  more  sentences,  and  then  retired.  I  was 
sorry  for  the  poor  fellow.  We  tried  to  be  as  courteous  to  him 
as  possible  ;  he  was  a  quiet,  modest,  meek  looking  lad. 

'•  We  have  seen  Raphael's  far-famed  picture  of  the  Trans- 
figuration. Our  Lord's  face  is  extraordinary  in  its  conception, 
wonderful  in  its  expression.  At  Bologna  th  jre  is  another  very 
wonderful  face  of  our  Lord,  where  he  appears  as  a  '  Man  of 
Sorrows  ;'  that  is  the  most  affecting  thing  I  ever  saw  in  colours. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  on  the  one  without  feelings  of  adoring 
reverence  and  confidence,  or  on  the  other  without  deep  emotion, 
hearing,  as  it  were,  a  voice  appealing  from  the  canvas  :  '  Is  it 
nothing  to  you,  all  yo  that  pass  by  ?  Behold,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow.'  .  .  . 

"  People  talk  a  deal  of  rubbish  when  they  get  into  raptures 
about  the  '  Great  Masters.'  In  my  eyes,  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  their  paintings  fail  in  any  degree  to  move  or  elevate 
the  mind  or  stir  the  affections.  The  old  pre-Raphaelite 
masters  did  throw  an  air  of  devotion  over  their  tableaux — and 
not  a  few  of  them  were,  I  believe,  really  devout  men  ;  but  as  to 
those  about  whose  pictures  people  go  (or,  to  be  thought  pos- 
sessed of  fine  taste,  profess  to  go)  into  raptures,  few  of  them 
move  or  elevate  my  mind,  or  stir  my  afiections.  Their  men 
and  women  are  sensuous  animals,  flesh  and  blood,  but  with 
little   of  real,  homely,  human  life.     Their  very  martyrs  are 
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poor  creatures ; — honnie  men  and  women,  whom  you  think — 
(they  are  so  placid  and  good-looking) — it  was  a  pity  to  kill ; 
that  is  all.  I  got  clean  tired  trailing  through  long  weary 
galleries,  seeing  pictures  I  was  told  I  should  admire  and  could 
not.  There  is  more  nature,  life,  and  expression  which  come 
home  to  one's  head  and  heart  in  some  of  Hogarth's  and  Wilkie's 
paintings,  than  in  almost  any  of  the  famous  pictures  of  these 
famous  '  Masters.'  I  speak  my  own  judgment ;  and  thousands 
talk  of  the  '  Masters  '  as  a  parrot  would." 

"Naples,  211,  Hivtera  ni  Chiaja,  April  Ifith,  1865. 

"  I  wish,  instead  of  dawdling  away  our  time  among  the 
mummeries  and  flummeries  of  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  we  had 
come  here  earlier,  and  had  more  time  to  study  the  stupendous 
phenomena  of  a  land  which  is  so  full  of  the  power  of  God,  and 
which,  for  the  first  time  to  me,  illustrates  these  grand  words 
of  Scripture,  '  -Te  looketh  on  the  earth  and  it  trembleth ;  He 
toucheth  the  hills  and  they  smoke  ! ' 

"  If  any  one  have  six  weeks  to  spend  between  Naples  and 
Eome,  I  say  let  him  give  four  weeks  to  Naples  and  its  sur- 
roundings, and  two  to  the  Eternal  City,  as  it  is  called.  At 
Psestum,  you  see,  in  the  temples  of  Ceres  and  Neptune  and  the 
Basilica,  far  more  perfect  examples  of  old  temples  than  any 
Rome  possesses,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pantheon.  All 
around  Naples  again,  the  country  is  exquisitely  rich  and  lovely 
— a  garden  of  Eden,  but  for  sin :  the  glorious  Bay,  with  its 
cloudless  sky  and  cerulean  sea ;  Vesuvius,  the  Solfatara,  and 
other  volcanic  wonders ;  and,  above  all,  that  most  impressive  of 
all  cities,  Pompeii — the  City  of  the  Dead,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
called  it, — which  makes  you  better  acquainted  with  the  habits 
and  daily  life  of  the  old  Romans  in  one  hour,  than  you  would 
be  in  Rome  in  a  twelvemonth. 

"At  Puteoli  (Pozzuoli),  in  memory  of  the  great  Apostle,  I 
bought  an  old  Roman  lamp  from  a  priest  who  had  abandoned 
masses  to  collect  and  sell  antiques.  He  may  be  a  suspended 
functionary — I  don't  know ;  but  he  was  very  polite  and  plea- 
sant, and  not  more  given  to  cheating  than  his  countrymen,  who 
will  charge  treble  the  price  they  will  take,  and  whose  dis- 
honesty and  greed  culminate  in  the  cabmen,  who  arc  loud  and 
demonstrative  in  their  demands  beyond  the  tariff,  and  to  whom, 
as  they  follow  me  with  their  vociferations  and  gesticulations,  I 
always  roar  out  as  loud  as  they,  in  good  English  which  they 
don't  understand,  '  Summon  me  to  the  police  court ! '  This  has 
a  wonderfully  calming  influence.  They  get  no  other  answer ; 
they  make  nothing  of  it,  and  at  length  abandon  the  pursuit." 
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"  Florence,  May  12th,  1869. 
"  We  met  Longfellow  the  other  evening  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Van  Nest,  the  American  Presbyterian  minister  here.  He 
is  very  like  his  pictures,  simple  and  quite  unafl'ected  in  manner, 
mild  and  gentle,  full  of  a  quiet  suavity.  Mrs.  Newall  got  out 
of  bed  on  purpose,  contrary  to  all  my  remonstrances,  and, 
though  groaning  at  every  step,  climbed  the  stairs,  half  creep- 
ing like  a  snail,  half  earned  up  like  a  corpse.  What  will  a 
high-spirited,  enthusiastic  woman  not  do— at  least,  not  attempt  ? 
It  is  this  which  gives  value  to  their  services  in  every  good 
cause.  On  introducing  my  good  friend  to  Longfellow,  I  told 
him  that  he  should  regard  the  presence  of  this  pale,  bent, 
crippled  admirer  as  one  of  the  highest  compliments  ever  paid 
him.  Neither  in  his  eye  nor  manner  does  he  exhibit  a  spark 
of  enthusiasm.     But  he  is  a  very  thoughtful-looking  man." 

"  Behne,  nth  June,  1869. 

"  Like  reading  for  the  second  time  any  book  of  remarkable 
goodness,  beauty,  and  interest,  this,  my  second  visit  to  the 
scenes  through  which  we  have  bet;a  passing,  has  afforded  me,  I 
think,  more  gratification  than  even  the  first.  The  surprise  is 
less,  the  curiosity  less,  but  the  taste  is  more  highly  gratified — 
the  last  affording  u  nobler  pleasure,  being  the  higher  feeling  of 
the  two ;  less  allied  to  the  vulgar  surprise  and  stupid  wonder  of 
the  honest  woman  who,  on  seeing  a  blackamoor  or  negro  for 
the  first  time,  and,  after  gaping  on  God's  image  in  ebony, 
exclaimed,  '  Hech,  sirs,  there's  mony  a  tling  made  for  the 
penny  ! '  .  .  . 

"  We  have  seen  the  celebrated  clock  of  Berne.  With  a 
number  of  other  strangers,  we  were  gazing  up  from  the  base 
of  the  old  tower  at  noon.  The  hand  approaches  twelve. 
Bang !  there  it  strikes.  We  see  the  king,  like  a  musical  leader 
with  his  baton,  signal  the  strokes  with  his  sceptre ;  we  hear 
the  cock,  who  bends  his  neck  back  to  crow  the  warning  ;  we 
see  the  fool  shake  his  head,  and  ring  his  bells  ;  while  aloft,  two 
giants  hammer  off  with  mighty  strokes  the  mid-day  hour  on  the 
groat  bell  above  the  bartizan.  It  is  a  very  old,  very  curious, 
and  very  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism.  My  excellent  friend, 
Mrs.  Newall,  afraid  of  the  rain,  did  not  venture  out ;  and,  half 
in  joke,  half  in  earnest,  pronounced  it  'a  toy.'  Well,  I  was, 
and  hope  may  ever  be,  child  enough  to  enjoy  such  a  thing ; 
enjoying  everj'thing — Punch  and  Judy  among  the  rest — that 
bi'ings  a  sunlight  smile  on  children's  faces." 

Intensely  as  he  relished  tours  like  these  for  their  own 
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sake,  Dr.  Guthrie  could  not  )»e  satisfied  to  go  abroad 
merely  to  recruit  and  to  derive  enjoyment.  He  liked  to 
combine  with  these  ends  some  fletiuite  purpose  of  Chris- 
tian usefulness.  Latterly  on  3  of  the  British  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  he  was  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  its  objtots.  On  two  occasions 
he  left  home  in  order,  primarily,  to  take  part  in  General 
Conferences  of  the  Alliance,  which  he  addressed  at 
Geneva  in  1861,  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1867,  on  his 
favourite  schemes  of  Christian  and  social  reform. 

In  the  Second  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church 
(1844)  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  correspond  with  Foreign  Churches ;  and  when,  in  after 
years,  he  had  opportunity  of  personally  visiting  their 
spheres  of  labour,  his  interest  in  these  Churches  was 
greatly  quickened.  With  many  French  Protestants, 
specially  the  Monods,  MM.  Fisch,  Bersier,  Bost,  and 
Professor  St.  Hilaire,*  he  was  on  intimate  relations.  In 
Brussels  he  addressed  the  Synod  of  the  Eglisc  Mis- 
sionnaire  Beige,  as  a  deputy  from  the  Free  Church,  in 
1867.  In  Switzerland,  too,  he  held  repeated  intercourse 
with  the  late  Drs.  Merle  d'Aubigne  and  Gaussen ;  and  in 
no  house  on  the  Continent  were  Mrs.  Guthrie  and  he  so 
much  at  home  as  in  that  of  their  much-loved  friends. 
Professor  and  Madame  de  la  Harpe,  of  Geneva. 

But  the  country  in  whose  spiritual  needs,  during  his 
latter  years,  he  was  led  to  feel  the  greatest  interest  was 
the  Italian  Peninsula  ;  and,  of  all  the  agencies  there,  his 
heart  was  chiefly  drawn  out  to  the  ancient  Church  of  the 
Waldensian  Valleys.  To  every  other  agency  at  work 
for  the  evangelization  of  Italy  he  wished  God  speed  ; 
but  be  v/as  convinced   that   the   finger   of  Providence 

♦  Prof.  Rosseuw  St.  Hilaire  published,  after  his  friend's  death,  a 
graceful  tribute  to  his  memory,  entitled  "  Thomas  Guthrie :  sa  Vie- 
son  CEuvre,  et  sa  Mort."  Paris,  1873.  "  Son  jugement,"  is  M.  St. 
Hilaire's  felicitous  remark  in  that  brochure,  "etait  aussi  calme,  aussi  s^, 
que  son  imagination  etait  bardie  et  vagabonde." 
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pointed  to  that  small  but  interesting  Church  as  de- 
serving a  foremost  place  in  the  sympathy  of  British  and 
American  Christians,  and  a  Benjamin's  portion  of  their 
help. 

The  Rev.  Br.  Stewart,  of  Leghorn,  Moderator  of  the 
Free  Church  General  Assembly  in  1874,  when  speak- 
ing of  Dr.  Guthrie's  loss,  said,  "I  (;jludly  seizo  this  op- 
portunity of  bearing  testimony  to  the  worm  affection 
he  bore  to  the  anoien;;  Italian  Church  in  the  Waldensian 
Valleys ;  to  the  hearty  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he 
advocated  its  interests  both  in  Scotland  and  England, 
and  was  about  to  do  so  in  America  when  df-i.*h  cut  him 
off.  During  his  last  illness,  fervent  prayer  was  offered  on 
his  behalf  in  every  parish  in  tbo  Waldmsian  Valleys, 
and  his  death  was  mourned  as  that  of  a  well-loved  friend. 
His  memory  will  long  be  cherished  among  them,  along 
with  those  of  Gilly  ai:d  Beckwith,  as  their  generous 
benefactor." 

Dr.  Guthrie  visited  these  Valleys  of  the  Cottian  Alps 
two  different  years.  Writing  home  in  May,  1865,  he 
thus  referred  to  the  tragic  events  of  which  they  had  been 
the  theatre : — 

"  This  land  of  most  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery  Las  asso- 
ciations and  memories  surpassing  in  moral  grandeur  those, 
perhaps,  of  any  country  on  earth,  save  the  Holy  Land.  Here, 
for  long  centuries,  when  darkness  covered  ^.hc  earth,  and  gross 
darkness  the  people,  when  the  whole  world  was  like  the  land 
of  Egypt  during  the  plague  of  darkness,  these  Valleys  were  a 
Goshen.  Other  Churches,  the  best  of  thom,  have  come  out  of 
the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  great  sewer  01  Ecme  :  the  V^udois 
Church,  never. 

"In  these  respects,  there  is  no  Church  in  Christendom  but 
should  give  place  to  this,  the  smallest  and  poorest  of  all  the 
Churches.  No  Church  has  3ver  suffered  for  the  truth  or 
maintained  it  as  this  has  done.  With  breathing -times,  the  v\'al- 
denses  were  persecuted,  often  to  the  death,  for  nearly  four 
hundred  years.  Their  sufferings  began  long  years  before  those 
of  our  Covenanters,  ;  nd  only  saw  their  end.  leaving  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  libe)  ty,  a  few  yi^ars  ago.     Nothing 
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but  tho  hand  of  a  special  Providence  could  have  kept  the  light 
burning  here,  or  prevented  it  from  being  queiudied  in  thu  blood  of 
tboHc  who,  rather  than  consent  to  become  Papists,  fought  battles 
with  unparalleled  bravery.  I  have  got  out  of  the  La  Tour  College 
Library  an  old  account,  by  Leger,  of  their  Church  and  its  sutl'er- 
ings,  and  of  scenes  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  and  hoard  from 
undoubted  witnesses ;  and,  as  I  went  through  the  narrative, 
my  blood  boiled,  and  I  prayed  God  to  hasten  the  time  of  the 
downfall  of  Babylon.  The  book  is  now  rare.  The  best  idea  I 
can  give  you  of  the  harrowing  character  of  its  details  is  to 
mention  that  the  Vaudois,  a  meek  and  patient  race,  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  their  chililren  while 
young,  for  this  reason — viz.,  that  their  children,  as  thi'y  believe, 
could  hardly  read  that  narrative  without  having  revengeful 
feelings  roused  within  them  against  tho  Roman  Catholics,  and 
they  wish  their  children  to  hate  none,  but  live  in  love  with 
all  men.  Well,  I  don't  agree  in  the  soundness  of  this  view ; 
nor  did  our  forefathers,  who  highly  esteemed  the  '  Cloud  of 
Witnesses,'  and  such  books,  giving  them  a  wide  circulation. 
Only,  I  don't  wonder  at  some  so  dealing  with  Legor's  book 
and  its  dreadful  prints  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Vaudois. 
"From  the  rocks,  which  I  have  but  to  lift  my  eyes  from 
this  paper  to  see,  they  tossed  men  and  women, — having  first 
stripped  them  and  tied  their  heads  and  heels  together, — 
that  they  might  go  rolling  bounding  down,  to  lie  at  the  bottom 
a  crushed,  bloody,  quivering  mass.  Two  days  ago,  I  saw  the 
spot  on  the  hills  whore  mothers  fled  from  these  ruffians,  carrying 
the  cradles  with  their  infants  on  their  heads,  while  their  hus- 
bands and  brothers  did  their  best  and  bravest  to  keep  the 
bloodhounds  at  bay,  till  the  women  and  children  had  escaped 
to  the  shelter  of  the  rocks,  and  the  less  dreaded  rigours  of  a 
winter  night,  passed  without  other  shelter  than  a  clifl'  or 
cavern  could  ofl'er ;  when  next  morning  came,  the  cold  winter 
dawn  showed  eighty  infants  lying  frozen  to  death  in  their 
mothers'  arms;  many  of  the  poor  mothers  dead  themselves. 
Thousands  fell  in  battle ;  thousands  died  in  prison  ;  and  this 
system  of  persecution  was  carried  on  for  centuries.  But  the 
bloody  perseverance  of  the  persecutors  was  met  by  a  magnani- 
mous and  almost  superhuman  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the 
persecuted ;  and  at  length  God  raised  them  up  friends  and 
champions  to  protect  them.  Among  these,  greatest  of  all,  stood 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  sent  word  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  that, 
unless  he  would  cease  persecuting  the  Lord's  saints,  he  would 
Bend  a  fleet  over  the  very  Alps  to  defend  them  and  punish 
him  I 
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"  Till  a  few  years  ago,  they  had  no  liberty  to  meet  openly  as 
a  Church.  When  pormisHJon  was  at  lonf,'th  granted  thorn  by 
the  father  of  the  present  Iving,  a  short  while  before  his  abdi- 
cation, to  hold  a  Synod,  a  representiitive — of  course  a  Popish 
one — of  the  Government  must  bo  there  to  watch  over 
their  proceedings,  and  see  that  they  did  nothing  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  established  religion  of  the  country. 
That  is  now  all  passed  away ;  and  on  Tuesday  last  the 
Vaudois  Church  met  in  synod  at  St.  Joan,  a  country  church 
about  two  miles  from  La  Tour,  as  free  as  any  of  our  three 
great  Presbyterian  denominations  in  Edijiburgh  in  this  month 
of  May." 

Dr.  Guthrie  and  his  eldest  son  were  present  as  deputies 
from  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  That  visit  opened 
up  to  him  a  new  source  of  interest  for  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life.  He  fell  quite  in  love  with  the 
Waldenses,  their  valleys,  their  Church,  and  its  mission 
work  in  Italy.  Here  is  his  own  description  of  his  first 
impressions  of  the  locality — 

"  Hotel  db  l'Ours,  Torre  (or  La  Tour),  Piedmont, 
"Italy,  May  9th,  1865. 

**  What  a  change  a  few  days,  and  a  few  hundred  miles,  have 
made  on  our  position !  A  short  while  ago  we  were  on  the 
broad,  level,  lovely  bay  of  Naples  ;  here,  I  lift  my  eye  from  the 
table  where  I  write  to  a  beautiful  bill,  clothed  in  the  softest, 
richest  green  that  vines,  walnut  and  chestnut  trees,  can  lend ; 
these  rise  to  1  rocky  summit,  fifteen  hundred  feet,  like  a 
pyramid  of  foliage,  above  and  opposite  to  the  hotel ;  while 
high,  but  close  above,  is  the  cloud-capped  peak  of  a  mountain, 
out  of  whose  mists  I  see  broad  patches  and  long  streaks  of 
snow  descending  its  gorges  and  ravines.  At  whatever  hour  of 
the  night  I  got  out  of  bed  and  looked,  at  Naples,  I  h<  id  the 
rumble  and  rapid  driving  of  these  Jehuitos — '  The  driving  is 
like  the  driving  of  Jehu,  the  son  of  Nimshi,  for  he  driveth 
furiously.'  Here,  about  two  o'clock  this  mornhig,  I  drew 
aside  the  window-curtain,  and  looked  out  at  the  open  window 
— we  always  sleep  with  our  windows  open — and  could  have 
lingered  there  till  daybreak.  No  footfall  broke  the  quiet  of 
the  streets ;  this  '  bill  city '  was  sleeping  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains  ;  the  snow  aloft  was  shining  in  softened  moonlight ; 
a  gentle  murmur,  like  a  lullaby,  came  up  from  the  river ;  and 
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down  from  tho  vino-clad  hill,  with  its  walnut  ftno  chostnut- 
troos,  ciiuio  the  vuicea  of  nightingales,  muHt  soft,  sweet,  and 
melodious." 

<•  May  12M,  1865. 

"  I  like  above  almost  any  other  placo  to  go  to  tho  markets, 
as  there  you  see  tho  peasantry ;  not  perhaps  in  their  '  best  and 
braws,'  but  washed  and  neat,  and  in  attire  which  does  tticir 
faces  and  forms  some  justice ;  you  see,  moreover,  the  produce 
and  staple  commodities  of  the  country. 

"  We  have  spent  an  hour  in  the  weekly  market  this  morning. 
I  bought  a  pair  of  spectacles  ;  your  mother  bought  needles  and 
a  fan  from  market-s/«tt(/s  on  the  street.  Tho  vendors  of  these 
articles  could  speak  only  the  paUm  of  the  valleys.  It  is  not 
French,  it  is  not  Italian,  though  more  Italian  than  French, 
and  is  a  sort  of  dehrh  of  the  old  Latin  tongue.  On  going  to 
pay,  we  came  to  a  standstill ;  tho  humble  merchants  wo  were 
dealing  with  did  not  comprehend  our  French.  No  sooner  was 
the  dead-lock  reached,  than  it  was  opened  by  men,  women,  and 
boys,  who  knew  both  French  and  patois,  stepping  forward  un- 
bidden, to  interpret ;  instead  of,  as  some  at  home  would  have 
done,  hanging  back  from  sheepishness  and  want  of  the  kindly 
frankness  which  wo  meet  here  among  these  lovable  people, — or 
j/loireniuj  and  (jujf'awinff  at  both  parties.  Almost  nobody  in  this 
whole  country  is  ever  seen  idle,  with  the  exception  of  the  liaj't 
folk,  an  idle  chap  of  a  shoemaker  who  spends  more  time  dandling 
his  bairn  on  the  street  than  at  his  Inst,  and  an  old  Popish 
woman,  who  lives  opposite  our  hotel,  and,  like  me,  gets  up  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  like  me  also,  spends  a  good 
deal  of  her  time  lying  over  tho  window.  We  look  over  to  each 
other ;  and  this  old  body,  with  her  gi-ey  hairs,  toothless  gums, 
and  gold  cross,  and  I  keep  each  other  in  countenance." 

In  La  Tour,  the  little  capital  of  their  Valleys,  the 
Waldenses  are  mingled  with  foreign  elements,  and  Dr. 
Guthrie  was  desirous  to  see  them  more  nearly  in  their 
pnre,  primitive  condition.  For  this  purpose,  he  made  an 
expedition  to  Massel,  one  of  the  remotest  of  the  parishes, 
in  the  Val  San  Martino,  a  wild  and  thoroughly  Alpine 
region.  A  special  interest  attaches  to  the  locality,  for 
it  was  there  that  Henri  Arnaud,  through  the  dreary 
winter  of  1689,  defended  the  famous  Balsillc  against  the 
troops  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
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"  Alonpf  our  roafl  tho  moiidows  and  rocks  wore  an  onflless 
Bource  of  intcrost  and  delight.  Tho  niircisHUB,  our  singlo 
white  odorouH  lily,  grow  in  beautiful  profuHion  among  tho 
grass  of  tho  nioadowH.  No  ono  plants  like  God  !  Ket  by 
His  hand  in  theso  nit'iidows,  whoro  fow  or  none  of  its  loaves 
arc  soon,  thuHo  lilies  looked  much  more  graceful  than  in  our 
gardens — they  formed  bunches  and  broad  patches  of  boautil'ul 
white,  showing  their  golden  hearts  and  perfuming  tho  air. 
A  lovely  primula,  with  a  head  of  many  jiurple,  Homotimcs 
white,  flowers,  studded  tho  banks ;  columbines  grew  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  a  bright  saponaria,  like  that  which  adorns  our 
parterres,  peeped  out  of  a  hundred  crevices,  clothing  tho 
rocks  with  its  beautiful  pink  flowers ;  then,  the  place  of 
heather  was  taken  by  lavender  which  covers  tho  hills  here, 
as  heath  does  ours.  We  wore  delighted  to  moot  some  old 
acquaintances,  and  ready  to  sing,  on  discovering  beds  of  blae- 
berries on  Piedmontes.!  hills  and  under  Italian  skies,  '  Should 
auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  ?  '  I  noticed,  too,  tho  asphodel  and 
gentian,  the  latter  of  a  most  lovely  blue,  and  the  wild  cherry, 
adding  much  to  the  beauty  of  scones  which,  more  than 
any  wo  had  seen,  atl'orded  us  a  perpetual  delight,  and  raised 
our  thoughts  to  Him  whoso  praises  seemed  to  be  ever  sounded 
amid  those  sublime  solitudes  by  tho  voices  of  their  many  waters. 
Compared  with  these  old  temples  of  God's  saints,  where  their 
psalms  echoed  amid  the  rocks,  startling  the  eaglo  in  her  eyrie 
and  the  fox  on  the  hill,  we  exclaimed,  '  What  is  St.  Peter's  ? 
how  paltry  its  dome  !  how  poor  its  bits  of  marbles  I  ' 

"  The  sun  was  about  to  set ;  we  had  turned  one  of  the  most 
formidable  corners  we  had  had  to  face,  happily  not  to  force ; 
our  path,  not  broader  than  a  mule  needs  for  its  feet,  turned 
sharp  round  tho  edge  of  tho  rock,  along  the  face  of  which, 
smooth  and  naked  as  a  skin,  it  was  cut  a  hundred  feet  or  more 
above  the  torrent  over  which  wo  hung,  when  we  hailed  the 
lonely  hamlet  of  Massel.  Its  cabins  were  clustered  on  the  steep 
slope  across  the  gorge,  wooded  rocks  overhanging  them,  while 
above  tho  rocks  rose  long  reaches  of  snow,  that  seemed  to  flow 
out  from  the  clouds  that  rested  on  the  tops  of  those  Alpine 
mountains.  Though  we  were  at  a  height  of  six  thousand 
feet,  the  hills  close  by  rose  at  least  three  thousand  feet  higher 
still. 

"  ....  As  if  the  sun  had  broken  out  through  the  mists 
which  had  by  this  time  come  creeping  down  into  the  upper 
valleys,  such  was  the  welcome  wo  got  at  the  minister's  house. 
Though  like  its  neighbour's,  with  a  rude  wooden  balcony,  and 
external  appearance  not  much  different  from  theirs,  inside  we 
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found  many  nnoxpoctod  comt'ortH :  11  moHt  kind  find  friink 
welcouio  ;  II  gonuino  liidy  in  tho  niiniHtor'H  wifo  ;  in  him,  iin  iiblt' 
man,  a  dovutod  piiHtdr,  an  oloquont  i)roacber;  in  tlioir  oldoHt 
child,  ouo  of  tho  brightoHt  boys  of  throo  years  ohl  I  ovor  Haw  ; 
and  a  hit  Hwoot  hiHsio,  of  nino  months,  in  her  mother's  arms. 
TliL'ir  h()Hj)itality  and  kindnoss  might  ho  oqinillod— siirpaHHod 
they  could  not  be  —  and  so   long   as   wo    livo,  PaHtour   and 

Madame  Cardon  *  will  have  a  warm  corner  in  our  hearts. 

****** 

"  Tho  church  of  Massel  stands  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the 
valley  from  tho  hamlet ;  and  wo  wore  away  to  it  betimes  on 
Sunday  morning.  George  Robson  f  and  David  walked  across  ; 
your  mother  and  I  mounted  our  mules  again,  and  so  climbed 
up  to  the  plateau  on  which,  in  immediate  proximity  to  the 
Popish  Chapel,  it  otands.  Tho  Papists  don't  nunii)er  more 
than  two  hundred  in  this  parish ;  the  Protestants,  or  Waldensos 
rathor,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred.  As  we  got  up  to  the 
church,  we  heard  a  clear  young  voice  inside,  reading  tho 
Scriptures.  On  entering,  wo  found  the  bouse  well  filled  ;  tho 
women  sitting  on  one  side,  the  men  on  the  other;  and  in 
front  of  tho  pulpit,  a  boy,  who  stood  up  before  a  table  on 
which  stood  a  large  Ostervald  Bible,  like  that  I  used  at 
Arbirlot,  reading  the  Word  of  God  to  the  congregation.  On 
closing  the  chapter  he  did  not  close  the  book  ;  but,  making 
his  young  pipe  ring  over  all  the  church,  read  Ostervald's 
commentary  on  the  chapter.  On  inquiring  into  tho  meaning 
of  this  strange  but  striking  practice,  I  learned  that  this 
duty  of  rending  the  Scriptures  while  the  congregation  were 
assembling,  belonged  to  tho  ret/ent,  as  he  is  called, — the  dominie 
or  teacher ;  but  that  he  sometimes,  as  on  this  occasion, 
employed  some  boy  who  was  a  good  reader,  as  his  substitute. 
It  is  a  capital  custom  this  I  Something  like  it  (psalm-singing, 
I  think)  was  once  the  custom  in  Scotland.  The  sooner  it  is 
revived  the  bettor — instead  of  having  people  nloirerinii  about 
them  till  the  minister  appears,  and  thereby  unfitting  their 
minds  and  hearts  for  the  service  of  His  house. 

"  On  tho  inner  walls  of  the  church  two  or  three  passages  of 
Scripture  were  painted.  On  that  in  front  of  the  pulpit  were  tho 
device  and  motto  of  the  Church  of  tho  Valleys  : — a  candle 
burning  and  set  in  a  candlestick,  seven  stars  shining  around. 
Tho  motto,  '  Lux  htcet  in  te)it'hris ' — the  light  shineth  in  the 
darkness — how  appropriate  to  a  Church,  that,  holding  the  truth 


*  Now    '  Pignerol. 

t  Now  liov.  (i,  Robson,  of  the  TJ.  P.  Church,  Inverness. 
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from  the  days  of  the  apostles,  enjoyed  '.he  pure  light  of 
evangelical  doctrine  for  long  centuries,  during  which,  till  tno 
Reformation,  '  darkness  covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness 
the  people  ! '  In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  was  a  dove  in  fresco 
painting — an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  seemed  to  be 
descending  in  beams  of  light  on  the  congregation.  The  con- 
gregation sit  at  psalm-singing,  and  stand  at  prayer.  They  have 
a  liturgy  ;  most  of  the  prayers  being  read.  They  read  the  Creed 
also,  and  the  Ten  Commandments.  During  the  reading  of  the 
Commandments,  the  whole  congregation  atanu  ap  to  hear  God's 
Law  :  a  very  impressive  spectacle)  and  right  thing  it  is.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  practice  introduced  among  us.  The 
minister,  who  preached  in  French — in  which  language,  indeed, 
all  the  services  were  conducted  —  spoke  with  power,  and 
fervour,  and  great  beauty.  No  reading  of  sermons  in  these 
churches  !  The  Bible,  liturgy,  and  h3rmn-book  lie  on  a 
book-board  close  by  the  wall ;  so  that  when  the  minister 
faces  the  people,  he  has  nothing  before  him — no  board  broad 
enough  for  a  manuscript  to  lie  on. 

"  In  some  of  their  churches  they  have  organs  ;  but,  notwith- 
stnnding  these  and  their  liturgy,  they  are  as  staunch  Presby- 
terians as  we  are.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  most  nonsense  is 
talKed  by  the  advocates  or  by  the  opponents  of  instrumental  music 
in  thT  worship  of  God.  I  agree  with  the  Pope,  who  has  neither 
dddle,  nor  organ,  nor  French  horn,  nor  bagpipes,  nor  anything 
but  vocal  music  in  his  own  chapel ;  but  to  denounce  the 
organ  as  unpresbyterian  is  sheer  nonsense,  since  the  number 
of  Presbyterian  churches  which  use  it  is  many  more  than 
those  who  do  not.  While  the  Waldensians  have  a  liturgy,  they 
have  likewise  free  prayer ;  and  some  such  midway  practice 
between  that  followed  by  the  Presbyterian  and  Episcopalian 
Churches  of  our  country  I  would  consider  the  perfection  of  a 
system — namely,  one  thoroughly  devotional  prayer  read  by  the 
minister,  and  responded  to,  r''  in  the  Church  of  England,  by  the 
people,  and  the  oth.ir  prayers  free  as  in  Presbyterian  churches  ; 
the  minister  being  thereby  afforded  an  opportunity  of  suiting  his 
supplications  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  people,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  Church, 
and  the  world.  One  entire  Liturgical  service,  and  only  one, 
to  be  closely  repeated  day  after  day,  is  not  good.  Our  minda, 
as  well  as  our  bodies,  crave  variety.  .  .  . 

"I  formed  a  better  idea  of  the  sufferings  which  the  Vaudois 
endured  when  I  learned  the  dreadful  rigours  of  winter  amid 
valleys  which  we  saw  robed  in  flowers.  In  winter,  the 
minister  of  Massel  goes   on   his   visits  with   clamps  that   fit 
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to  his  shoes ;  these  are  armed  with  iron  spikes,  each  an 
inch  in  length,  to  save  him  from  slipping  away  down 
into  destruction,  when  crossing  the  sloping  roads  and  rocks 
sheathed  in  ice.  But  the  most  extraordinary  thing  remains 
to  be  told ;  this,  namely,  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
families  in  this  Alpine  parish  during  winter  leave  their  ordi- 
nary apartments,  and  for  live  months  oat,  work,  and  sleep  in 
the  ground  story  where  the  cows  are  kept.  In  winter  they 
live  in  the  hijre  for  the  sake  of  warmth — of  the  heat  which  the 
cows  give  out !  This  arrangement  was  so  astonishing,  that  I 
could  not  be  satisfied  till  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  how  it  was 
managed.  So  I  got  M.  Cardon,  who  accompanied  us  to  the 
Balsille,  to  ask  one  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  that  hamlet  to 
allow  us  to  enter  his  house.  The  honest  man  and  his  frank 
wife  seemed  more  amused  with  our  curiosity  than  ofTunded 
with  our  inquisitiveness,  or  ashamed  of  their  condition.  So 
the  man  opened  a  h)W  door,  and,  mounting  a  ladder,  vanished 
in  the  darkness,  bidding  me  follow.  Stooping  to  the  lintel, 
and  groping  my  waj',  I  mounted,  and  found  myself  in  a  small 
room  with  a  mere  glimmer  of  light,  by  which  I  saw  two  or 
three  presses — called  by  the  Scotch  ataneries  (a  term  derived 
fronr  armoire,  the  French  word  for  a  press-cupboard) — and  a  low 
rude  bedstead.  We  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  winter  apartment 
on  the  ground  floor,  where  we  found  two  cows  and  a  calf. 
The  calf  seemed  very  glad  to  see  me  ;  grateful  for  a  visit  that 
broke  in  on  the  monotony  of  its  constant  in-door  and  not  very 
bright  life  (for  the  place  had  no  visible  window),  it  began  to 
lick  my  hands.  I  saw  the  bedstead  in  a  corner  of  the  byre, 
where,  in  company  with  their  cows,  these  poor  people,  working 
by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  which  they  feed  with  oil  extracted 
from  the  walnut,  pass  the  long  dreary  winter  months. 

"  It  is  a  wretched  way  of  doing.  But  the  most  wonderful 
thing  of  all  remains  to  be  told.  In  that  house, — where  the  food 
is  chiefly  potatoes,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  and  not  much  of  these, 
and  where  the  time  of  the  family  is  so  occupied  in  tilling  their 
bits  of  land  to  make  them  yield  food  sufficient  for  themselves 
and  cattle,  that  they  have  not  leisure  to  cut  down  wood  enough 
to  defy  the  rigours  of  winter  in  their  upper  room,  and  save 
them  the  necessity  of  herding  with  the  boasts, — we  found ,  great 
and  small  together,  thirty  volumes  ;  and  among  these  (the  issue 
of  a  French  Evangelical  Society)  some  of  Spurgeon's  sermons 
and  Kyle's  tracts,  translated  into  French!  Nor  is  that  all.  I 
found  boys  in  these  remote  mountain  hamlets  who  wore  learning 
Greek  and  Latin.  They  travel  every  Monday  morning  a  distance 
nf  some  twelve  miles  or  more  to  a  capital  school  in  Pomaret, 
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at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  San  Martino,  returning  to  their 
homes  on  Saturday  night.  It  was  a  sad  thing  to  see  many 
of  the  houses  without  a  bit  of  glass  in  the  windows ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  gratifying  to  see  that  the  paper  which  sup- 
plied its  place,  and  which  was  commonly  oiled  to  give  it  a 
measure  of  transparency,  was  a  leaf  of  a  writing  copy,  the 
handiwork  of  the  bairns  at  school," 

On  Dr.  Guthrie's  return  to  Scotland,  he  was  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  Waldenses.  Wherever  he  went,  he 
sought  to  infuse  into  others  a  share  of  his  interest  and 
admiration,  losing  no  opportunity  of  speaking  in  private 
and  in  public  on  their  behalf.  Thus  we  find  him  writing 
from  Inveraray  Castle,  where  Mrs.  Guthrie  and  he  were 
visiting  in  September,  1865 — 

"  What  stores  of  knowledge  come  out  of  the  Dean  (of 
St.  Paul's)  and  Mr.  Gladstone !  Both  are  brilliant,  or,  I 
would  rather  say,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  brilliant,  and  Dean 
Milman  witty.  We  discuss  everything,  religion,  ecclesiastics, 
literature,  morals.  Churches.  For  example,  to-day  at  luncheon 
our  topic  was  in  the  main  the  Greek  Church.  Yesterday  at 
dinner,  we  had  the  Waldenses.  I  learned  from  the  Dean  (who 
seems  to  know  everything)  that  one  of  the  librarians  at  Oxford 
was  poking  among  the  old  collections  of  some  college  there, 
when  he  lighted  on  the  long-lost  books  and  records  which 
Sir  S.  Morland,  Cromwell's  ambassador,  brought  over  to  this 
country,  and  over  the  loss  of  which  the  Waldenses  have  been 
mourning  for  two  hundred  years.  He  is  to  send  me  an 
account  of  the  discovery,  which  I  will  send  to  the  Valleys." 

The  Waldensian  is  probably  the  only  Church  in 
Christendom  whose  agents  in  the  mission  field  out- 
number her  ministers  at  home.  The  mission  field  in 
this  case  is  Italy,  where  (with  only  fifteen  home  parishes) 
there  are  now  above  sixty  stations,  dotted  over  the  whole 
Peninsula  from  Turin  to  SicUy,  in  which  island  six 
organized  places  of  worship  exist. 

Dr.  Guthrie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Waldensian 
Aid  Society,  and,  from  1868  to  1872,  spoke  on  its  behalf 
in  Edinburgh,  London,  and  many  lesser  towns.      His  ex- 
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cellent  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Revel,  President  of  the 
"Waldensian  College  at  Florence,  and  latterly  Signor 
Prochet,  of  Genoa,  came  once  and  again  from  Italy  to 
accompany  him  on  these  tours;  and,  very  largely 
through  his  exertions  and  appeals,  the  Committee  have 
raised  some  thousands  of  pounds  annually  for  helping  the 
Waldensian  work  of  Evangelization  in  Italy. 

An  experienced  and  successful  heggar,  his  success  in 
this  field  proved  that  he  had  not  forgotten  the  art  in  his 
later  years.  His  audiences  were  frequently  convened 
at  drawing-room  meetings ;  one  being  held  in  Staftbrd 
House,  in  1868,  on  which  occasion  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Sutherland  invited  a  large  party  to  hear  him.  Of 
another  occasion  he  thus  wrote — 

"London,  39,  Phillimore  Gardens,  Kbnsinoton. 
"  March  Uth,  1868. 

"  We  reached  Willis's  Rooms  about  half-past  seven.  Cards 
had  been  issued  bearing  that  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  Mr. 

Matheson,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  invited  to  hear  Dr.  Revel 

and  Dr.  Guthrie.  We  arrived  early,  but  a  long  c+riug  of  car- 
riages were  rattling  up  to  the  door,  and  a  stream  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  evening  dress  setting  steadily  in.  On  entering, 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  magnificent  hall,  of  imposing  height, 
lighted  by  splendid  chandeliers,  and  seated  luxuriously. 

"  Mr.  Kinnaird  introduced  the  subject  briefly,  but  remarkably 
well,  closing  by  calling  on  Mr.  Goodheart,  of  the  Established 
Church,  to  pray,  which  he  did  in  very  devout  tones  and  ad- 
mirably selected  v/ords I  got  up  on  the  table.     I  was 

a  little  afraid  of  it,  as  I  had  never  spoken  from  a  table  before, 
and  there  was  not  hardly  any  room  for  locomotion  ;  I  felt 
as  if  I  were  an  auctioneer  !  However,  all  that  was  soon  forgot 
in  the  scene  before  me,  and  the  interested  faces  of  my  hearers. 
They  tell  me  it  was  one  of  the  finest  gatherings  ever  seen  in 
the  Rooms;  that  we  had  the  cream  of  London — very  thick  and 
sweet  cream  it  was.  We  had  a  sufficient  proportion  of  men 
to  take  away  all  feeling  of  dull  decorum  by  their  cheers  and 
applause,  and  J  can  say,  for  the  good  and  grand  ladies  of  the 
metropolis,  that  when  I  told  them  some  few  tunny  th  ngs,  they 
laughed  as  }iei>iiily  as  any  set  of  ploughnieii  or  weavers  I  ever 
addressed ;  not  that  J  intended  so  to  pepper  my  speech,  but 
they  came  up,  and  were  not  thrown  away. 
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"  An  hour,  or  as  much  more  as  I  choso,  was  required  of  me 
at  our  preliminary  meeting  the  day  before ;  I  think  I  spoke 
for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  closing  with  a  peroration 
against  the  endowment  or  encouragement  of  Popery  by  the 
nation  in  any  shape  or  form. 

"  P.S. — We  have  drawing-room  meetings  for  the  Waldenses 
on  the  18th,  19th,  20th,  28rd,  25th,  and  26th." 


V\\    i 
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The  very  last  address  Dr.  Guthrie  ever  made  (if  we 
except  a  short  speech  and  sermon  at  Lochlee)  was  in 
London,  in  May,  1872,  when  he  pleaded  the  same  cause 
in  Mr.  D.  Matheson's  house  at  52,  Queen's  Gate,  London. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  the  cause  of  Italian  Evangeliza- 
tion lay  very  near  his  heart.  He  had  seen  the  first 
fruits  of  what  he  helieved  would  one  day  become  a  great 
harvest;  and  few  spectacles  abroad  or  at  home  in- 
terested him  so  much  as  that  which  he  describes  in 
the  following  lettei'  :— 

"Venice,  '^\i"^"v.  ^'"J  l^^^,  1870. 

*'  We  have  just  returned  from  Comba's  Church.  It  was  full 
to  the  door.  We  were  conducted  to  it  by  a  mite  of  a  creature 
whom  Comba  sent  to  our  hotel  for  the  purpose  ;  and  it  would 
have  amused  you  to  see  '  six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  without 
the  shoes,'  with  his  train,  following  this  emmet  of  a  creature 
dressed  up  like  a  man,  with  a  skin  brown  as  a  berry,  and  hair 
black  as  mirk  midnight.  We  marched  right  up  to  the  top  of 
the  hall,  as  I  wished  to  be  where  I  could,  while  seeing  and 
hearing  Comba,  have,  at  the  same  time,  a  good  view  of  the 
audience.  I  followed  him  moie  or  less — losing  him  now,  and 
catching  him  again,  once  more  to  lose  him.  Comba  is  a  model 
of  a  preacher — a  grand  build  of  a  man,  with  a  very  expressive, 
animated  face,  a  large  head,  with  dark  flowing  hair,  and  moustache 
and  beard  of  corresponding  hue.  His  oratory  is  vigorous,  full, 
indeed,  of  fire,  without  being  extravagant  or  at  all  mitre. 

"  Miss  Agnes  Watson  was  the  only  one  of  us  who  (as  one 
might  say)  '  made  meat '  of  the  discourse.  But  it  was  a  grand 
sermon  to  me  to  look  on  the  people.  Three  years  -ago,  they 
were  worshipping  a  woman — kneeling  to  stocks  and  stones ; 
and  there  now  were  they  by  hundreds,  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind.  A  more  intelligeiit-looking 
audience,  not  to  say  merely  attentive,  I  never  saw.     More  than 
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once   I  saw  the  tear  shining   in  the  eyes  both  of  men  and 
women  as  they  sat  hanging  on  the  preacher's  lips. 

"  Thus  we  have  seen  the  best  and  greatest  sight  that  has 
met  our  eyes  in  Italy  :  not  man's  work,  which  shall  perish  with 
himself,  but  the  imperishable  work  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Great  and 
Living  God.  St.  Peter's,  with  all  its  proud  show  and  costly  splen- 
dours— the  temples  of  Psestum,  standing  up  in  lonely  grandeur, 
by  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  undei"  the  shadow  of 
the  Apennines  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  thousand  years 
— what  are  these,  to  the  three  or  four  hundred  converts  from 
Popery  we  saw  to-day,  whom  God  has  brought  out  of  the  deep  pit 
and  miry  clay,  the  living  stones  of  an  Eternal  Temple  to  his  own 
praise  and  glory  ?  How  poor  the  boasted  triumphs  of  painters' 
or  sculptors'  art,  their  Venus  de  Modicis,  Apollo  Belvederes, 
their  Raphaels,  Titians,  Tintorettos,  Caraccis,  —  to  these 
triumphs  of  Truth  and  Divine  Grace  1 " 
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EVENING  OF   LIFE. 


"This  day  sixty-three  years  ago,  I  was  horn,"  wrote 
Dr.  Guthrie,  on  12th  July,  1866,  "  and  in  God's  good 
Providence  have  attained  to  more  than  the  years  of  my 
father.  I  cannot,  however,  use  Jacob's  expression,  '  the 
years  of  my  fathers,' — my  grandfather  having  reached 
eighty- seven,  and  his  father  a  still  greater  age. 

"  How  full  of  mercies  have  these  sixty-three  years 
been  !  May  the  years  or  days  that  are  to  come  be  better, 
holier  !  What  a  miserable  thing  would  the  conscious- 
ness of  passing  time  be,  but  that  Christ  hath  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light!  Some  families  observe 
the  birthdays  of  each  of  their  members  by  grand  dinners 
or  grand  tea  feasts.  I  was  brought  up  with  no  such 
indulgences.  If  birthdays  are  to  be  observed  at  all,  a 
religious  use  is  the  best  that  can  be  made  of  them ;  to 
use  them  as  a  height,  from  which  solemnly  to  look  back 
on  the  past,  and  forward  to  the  future."  (To  Mr.  J. 
R.  Dymock.) 

He  felt,  at  that  date,  that  the  evening  of  his  life  had 
already  commenced.  In  1863  he  had  been  unable  to 
fulfil  an  engagement  in  London  which  he  had  made 
with  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  and  thus  wrote : — "  I  must 
give  up  all  extra  or  foreign  work  till  the  end  of  next 
summer  at  least.  I  have  bidden  farewell  to  the  platform. 
Even  here,  meanwhile,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  up 
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the  use  of  my  legs,  and  drive  about  the  streets.*  The 
truth  is,  1  am  become,  or  am  rapidly  becoming,  an  old 
man ;  though  my  general  health  is  good,  and  -VA-Iioti  I 
play  the  part  of  a  gentleman,  get  on  well.  I  urn  b(Te- 
after  to  curtail  the  length  of  my  work  in  St.  John's. 
You  will  believe  me  that  I  have  written  this  letter  with 
a  reluctant  hand.  .  .  .  Ca*  canny,  yourself." 

Dr.  Guthrie  was  not  at  that  time  sixty.  But 
thirty  years  of  excitement  and  hard  work  were  telling 
on  him  now.  In  1863,  his  duties  were  discharged 
with  more  effort  than  ever  before:  in  October  of  that 
year  he  wrote, — "I  have  arrived  slowly  at  the  opinion 
that  I  must  get  out  of  harness.  More  than  any  supposed 
or  knew,  but  those  within  the  walls  of  my  o^vn  house, 
my  work  has  been,  for  years  gone  by,  a  toil  to  me,  and  one 
which  has  been  getting  heavier  each  year.  The  high 
spirits  and  steam-power  \.ith  which  I  am  constitution- 
ally blessed  bore  me  through  so  long  as  I  was  on  the 
road,  and  in  the  eye  of  the  public  j  but  now  I  am 
forced  to  call  a  halt.  ?Iy  heart  has  got  bad  again.  It  is 
working  irregularly,  and  cannot  but  suffer  from  such  a 
trial  as  holding  forth  in  a  heated,  crowded  church  like 
St.  John's,  for  an  hour's  excitable  preaching.  It 
must  thump  on  at  a  terrible  rate, — which  don't  suit  a 
damaged  engine.*' 

Still,  he  was  most  reluctant  to  say  farewell  to  his  pulpit 
and  his  people.  To  try,  therefore,  whether  complete  rest 
and  seclusion  might  not  do  foi  him  again  what  they  had 


*  He  had  now  begun  to  use  a  phaeton,  and  said  he  folt  thankful  for  it 
as  a  mea  IS  of  saving  his  strength.  Fourteen  years  previously,  in  1849, 
he  had  jc  jularly  adverted  to  the  possibility  of  some  day  keeping  a  car- 
riage. "  I  received  notice  the  other  day,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "that  I 
had  neglected  to  send  in  a  return  about  hair-powder,  annoriiil  bearings, 
md  horses.  You  know  that  though  I  am  grey  and  getting  bald,  I  wear 
Qo  hair-powder — my  head  is  getting  white  without  the  help  of  govern- 
ment. As  to  armorial  bearings,  when  I  am  rich  enough  to  set  up  my 
3arriage,  no  saying  wh  t  I  wi'.l  do,  but  meanwhile  my  only  'bearings' 
ire  a  stick  and  a  hcrse,  and  tl  ey  naight  as  well  charge  mo  for  employing 
Dr.  Fairbaim!" 
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been  blessed  to  accompUsh  in  1848,  ho  loft  Edinburgh  iu 
the  middle  of  the  following;  winter,  and  writes  from  New 
Brighton,  Cheshire: — 

^*  January  5th,  1864. 

"To  be  egotistical  and  spopk  of  myself,  you  will  have 
heard  that,  throut;b  <*od's  gi  od  rand  or  iiie,  I  am  improvo-* 
and  iinpiovin;;.  >;»  itou!',  i  urn  •ihliged  h>  bo  cart 'ul ;  some 
back  thrO'A  -  l^uvin^  ,'?:!r'j.i.)  me  tiaii  1  am  a  wort  oi'  ciac'a'd  tja- 
/lOt,  which  IS  fully  as  Ui  ffr  iU-  mantelpiece  as  for  rough  daily 
use.  Still,  my  L  pes  >  '.■o^nf  i>'^lo  to  resume  my  place  in 
St.  John's  are  much  brigiilcr  thii'i  ly  were  when  I  left  Edin- 
hurgh.  I  would  be  very  hajjpy  to  be  back  again  ;  but  1  desire 
to  bo  patient,  saying,  '  Good  is  the  will  of  the  Lord.' 

"  ....  Wo  have  no  Presbyterians  here,  but  drink  tim3 
about  at  three  good  iu'lls — the  Episcopalian,  Congregational, 
and  Methodist  Churches.  The  people  are  blessed  with  the 
Gospel,  and  devoted,  zealous  ministers."     {To  iMn.  W.  Il'id.) 

On  his  return,  his  medical  advisors.  Dr.  Begbie, 
Professor  ^lillor,  and  Protossor  Simpson,  pronounced 
it  a  necessity  that  ho  should  at  once  withdraw  from 
all  public  work.  Dr.  Bejibie,  indeed,  who  was  a  member 
of  his  cont;regation,  told  him  tliat  such  was  the  state 
of  his  heart's  action,  that  the  wonder  to  him  was,  he 
had  not  s(>oii  him  drop  down  in  the  pulpit.  The  path 
of  duty  was  now  plain ;  and  Dr.  Guthrie  penned  and 
published  a  letter  to  his  flock,  of  which  we  append  some 
extracts  : — 

"To    THK    MkmuKRS    CF    THE    CoNciREGATlON    OF    FuEK 

St.  J(>iin's. 

"My  dkak  Fktkxds, — It  is  due  to  you,  that  I  myself 
should  infoi-m  you  that  I  am  culled  to  withdraw  from  the 
active  duties  of  the  ministry.  A  predecessor  of  mine  in 
my  first  charge  at  Arbirlot,  dropped  dead  at  the  Lord's 
table,  with  the  words  of  Communion  on  his  lips,  and  its 
bread  ir  his  hand  ;  and,  falling  on  the  field,  rose  to  receive 
the  Crown,  if  I  may  say  so,  with  his  armour  on.*      1  had 

*  See  Vol.  I.,  page  315. 
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lio;"-l  ulso  to  die  in,  a'  fl  not  out  of,  hnnioss ;  proachino;  on 
to  tie  cud  of  ]'fe,  thjii^h  with  fiilton;  „'  tongue.  But 
Qiu:,  who  knows  best,  has  determined  otherwise;  and  I 
d<\sire  to  bow  my  head,  sayin  >,  *  Good  is  the  will  of  the 
Tiord.  Father,  '■>ot  y  will,  but  thine  be  done!'  My 
Heavenly  Master  can  do  without  me;  and,  instead  of 
repinin'  or  frettinj^  under  this  trial,  I  feel  that  I  have 
cause  to  be  thankful  that  lie  ever  honoured  me  in  putting 
nie  in  trust  with  the  ministry,  and  that,  notwithstanding 
my  g'-eat  unworthiness  and  many  imperfections,  lie  has 
so  long  spared  me  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ,  to  'pray 

you  in  Christ's  stead,  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.' 

I  have  to  sing  of  mercy  as  well  as  judgment — the  burden 
might  have  been  much  heavier;  and.  it  li^iitens  it  greatly 
to  know  that,  during  the  few  years  that  may  possibly 
remain,  I  need  not  lead  a  useless  life  ;  althougli,  indeed,  I 
think  no  man  passes  a  useless  life  who,  at  God's  bidding, 
stands  still,  the  patient  and  tranquil  spectator  of  a  stage 
on  which  he  was  once  an  actor.  The  physicians  \\ho 
have  put  a  seal  on  my  lips  have  not  tied  up  my  hands ; 
and  thus  left  free  to  do  what  I  can  with  my  pen  to  serve 
our  blessed  Master  and  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  I 
hope,  when  the  last  summons  comes,  it  will  find  me 
wo  .-king  as  well  as  watching. 

"He  who  has  shut  one  door  of  usefulness,  has  opened 
another ;  and  I  think  it  right  frankly  to  explain  to  you 
one  among  many  reasons  why  I  regard  this  as  a  matter 
of  great  thankfulness.  It  is  not  only  because  I  will  be 
able  still,  with  God's  blessing,  to  do  some  good  in  the 
world,  instead  of  lying  like  a  worn-out,  dismasted  ship, 
beached  on  the  shore  ;  but  that,  like  Paul,  who  earned 
his  bread  as  a  tent-maker  that  the  ministry  might  not  be 
blamed,  I  will,  so  long  as  my  brain  and  hand  can  work, 
be  burdensome  to  none.  Not  but  that  I  think  that  the 
minister  who  spends  his  health  and  strength  in  the  public 
service  has  as  good  a  right  to  a  retiring  allowance  as  the 
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oflficor  to  n    ponsion   who  hu.s    left    his  sword-arm  in  a 
battlo-ficlfl,  and  walks  the  streets  with  an  empty  sleeve. 

"  In  reji»'avd  to  my  pulpit  and  public  office,  I  have 
heard  tlie  words,  'Thou  shalt  bo  no  longer  steward;'  and 
though  tlicre  is  a  pause  between  these  and  what  follows, 
the  time,  the  solemn  time,  cannot  be  far  distant,  when 
the  same  voice  sluiU  be  heard  again,  saying,  '  Give  an 
account  of  thy  stewardsliip.'  In  view  of  that  account,  I 
have  no  resource  but  to  cast  myself  on  God's  forgiveness 
and  great  mercy.  ^ly  hope  is  in  the  Saviour  whom  I 
have  endeavoured  to  preach  ;  I  would  otherwise  tremble 
at  the  Hword  wliich  now  hangs  above  my  head,  ready  at 
any  moment  to  fall  and  sever  the  thread  of  life.  I  com- 
mend you  all  very  affectionately  to  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  And  now  and  finally,  brethren,  farewell. 
Farewell  to  you,  farewell  to  my  pulpit :  I  preach  no 
more.  Tlie  voice  is  in  my  car  which  says,  '  Go  thou  thy 
way  till  the  end  be  ;  for  thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy 
lot  at  the  end  of  the  days.' 

"Thomas  Guthrie." 

"EuixBuiioH,  .\hi>j  \7t/i,  1864." 

When  this  letter  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  it 
awakened  throughout  the  community  feelings  of  affec- 
tion and  regret. 

"  I  bavo  ah-uady,"  ho  wrote  to  bis  son  Alexander,  "  received 
kind  and  syuiputbizing  letters ;  tbe  first  of  them  that  came 
to  band  being  from  Dean  Kamsay,  who  bas  always  borne  him- 
self in  a  very  kind  and,  indeed,  aft'ectionate  way  to  me.  This 
trial  wbicb  is  laid  upon  me  I  hope  will  be  sanctified  not 
only  to  myself,  but  to  you  and  all  who  are  mine.  We  are 
at  all  times  so  uncertain  of  life,  that  there  is  but  a  step 
between  us  and  death ;  but  that  is  especially  true  of  such  as 
are  attacked  with  a  malady  like  mine.  Any  violent  excitement 
or  great  sorrow,  any  strong  mental  emotion,  might  produce, 
by  its  effect  on  tbe  heart,  a  sudden  end  of  life.  And  I  am 
sure  this  will  be  felt  by  you  and  all  the  other  members  of  my 
family  an  additional  reason  for  so  bearing  yourselves  that  you 
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may  never  be  a  cause  of  grief  to  mo,  but  a  joy  and  comfort. 
Not  that  I  would  have  regard  to  me  to  bo  your  bighest  spring  of 
action  : — your  heavenly  Fiitber,  the  God  uud  Giver  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Jesus  biinsolf,  has  done  for  you  what  neither  I 
nor  any  earthly  father  could  have  done. 

"I  am  very  thankful  to  God  for  the  comfort  I  havo  had  iti 
all  my  children,  bo  far  as  they  have  yet  gone.  They  aro  much 
on  my  mind,  as  well  when  I  am  working  as  when  I  am  praying, 
when  I  am  abroad  as  when  I  am  at  homo,  when  they  aro  with 
as  well  as  away  from  mo.  There  is  nothing  I  dread  bo  much  as 
evil  companionship." 

Dr.  Guthrie  was  permitted  to  maintain  a  connection 
with  his  confrregation  as  paaior  cmcritm.  ITe  was  thus 
nominally  one  of  the  ministers  of  St.  John's  Free  Church 
till  the  close  of  life  ;  and  while  lie  no  longer  received  any 
allowance  from  the  congregational  funds,  this  arrange- 
ment enabled  him  to  draw  his  dividend  from  the  General 
Sustcntation  Fund  of  the  Free  Church,  as  well  as  to 
retain  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Free  Church  Pres- 
hytery  of  Edinburgh.  Before  finally  passing  from  the 
subject  of  his  connection  with  his  congregation,  it  is 
right  to  mention  that  a  misunderstanding  shortly  after 
this  date  unhappily  arose  between  himself  and  certain 
members  of  the  Kirk  Session ;  one  painful  consequence 
of  which  was  that  his  relations  with  his  colleague,  Dr. 
Hanna,  became  for  a  time  less  cordial  than  they  had 
been.  It  is  not  needful  here  to  en\  3r  into  any  detail, 
further  than  to  add  that,  after  the  whole  matter  had  been 
remitted  for  judgment  to  a  committee  of  the  Presbytery, 
of  which  Dr.  Rainy  was  convener,  and  after  the  deliver- 
ance given  bj'^  that  committee  had  been  acquiesced  in  by 
both  parties,  the  brotherly  intercourse  between  Dr.  Hanna 
and  Dr.  Guthrie  was  at  once  resumed,  the  first  stop  to- 
wards which  was  taken  by  the  latter,  who  wrote  the 
followinn- lines : — 

"  1,  Salisbury  Road,  December  27th,  1865. 

"  IVi  If  DKAR  Dr.  Hanna, — The  deliverance  given  in  this  day  to 
the  Presbytery  removes  the  barrier  which,  for  a  short  but  very 
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|)iiinriil  p(>rifi(l,  intcrruiitcd  oiir  Iiiri^'  uiid  Imppy  iiitiTcoiirHo,  I 
mil  very  j^nitol'iil  to  (iod  for  this.  I  mil  very  tlmukt'iil  tliiit  W(3 
liiivc  both  huon  Hpiiit'il  to  HOC)  HjIh  dniit) — 11  coiisiiiiuniition  ho 
(lovoiitly  to  bo  wisht!(l  Cor.  Mad  it  in  I'rovidciico  hiippciiod 
othurwiso,  I  bclicvn  it  woiilil  biivo  booiilotbo  survivor,  wbc^tbor 
you  or  i>io,  fi  sorrow  b)ii^'  us  our  roiiiiiiiiin<»  lilo. 

"  I  propoHo  to  call  on  yon  tomorrow  at  ttsn  o'clock — not  that 
we  may  discuss  nor  cvon  touch  on  tho  past,  but,  liuryin;^  it 
iu  olilivion,  resume  our  intoicourso  as  of  old.  May  this  trial 
bo  sanctifuMl  to  us  both.  It  has  boon  to  nui,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  to  you  likowisi>,  a  source  of  much  pain.  But  {,'ood,  I 
trust,  will  I'omo  out  of  this  ovil,  thouj^h  it  won^  in  no  otLur  way 
than  this — our  showiti*,'  tho  world  that  dill'oroncus  botwoon 
Christian  nion  aro  not  deadly,  and  that  thoy  who  preach  liear- 
iiif,'  and  forbearin*,'.  the  duty  of  for^'ivin<j;  and  askuig  for^'ivo- 
ness,  are  able,  through  divine  ^race,  as  they  preach,  to  practise. 

"  Ever  yours  allectionately, 

"  Thomas  Guthuie." 

In  his  farewell  letter  to  his  flock,  as  tho  reader  will 
have  observed.  Dr.  Outhrio  ulluded  to  the  prospect 
of  usefulness  in  God's  sorvico  by  meuns  of  his  pen. 
This  allusion  hud  speciial  reference  to  his  having  ac- 
cepted, shortly  belbre  that  date,  a  proposal  made  to 
him  by  an  enterprising  liondon  publisher  (Mr.  A. 
Strahan),  that  he  should  become  editor  of  a  religious 
periodical  of  the  first  class,  for  which  it  was  believed 
there  was  then  an  opening, — to  bo  entitled  tho  Sitmluij 
Mof/fiziiie.  Such  a  position  was  wholly  novel  to  Dr. 
Guthrie,  and  at  first  he  hesitated  about  accepting 
it;  but  encouraged  by  tho  assurance  that  he  would  be 
aided  by  a  staff  of  eminent  writers  of  various  Evan- 
gelical denominations,  above  all,  by  his  friend,  the 
Rev.  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  as  assistant-editor,  he 
consented. 

He  had  already  contributor^  occasionally  to  religious 
periodicals,  both  Scotch  id  English.  The  following 
characteristic  note  from  the  editor  of  Good  Words,  Dr. 
Norman  Maelcod,  refers  to  his  connection  with  that 
popular  monthly  : — 
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"Now,  (Iciir  Doctor,  don't  fifty  niiy  f  T  know  I  am  ii  horrid 
horo.  1  tool  Hiictikinf,',  liko  a  ^^'nitdol  \w<;is^\v(.  Hut  I  will  {,'ivo 
you  twenty  million  thiinkH  (tlmt  is,  I  will  f,'ivc  you  my  lumrt 
irlidlfstilr,  which  is  moro  fhiiti  iniiny  thoiisimd  thiiiikH  in  rotail) 
il'  you  givo  iiui  lour  paj^tis,  each  i)a^o  a  yabbath-cvuuiu{^  roailinj^, 
on  any  texts  you  ploaso. 

"  Unless  I  Rot  Stiiuley,  Alford,  Whatoly,  (tc,  to  tak«!  a  shant 
in  this  work,  I  wou'l"  yoke  you  with  small  nu'ti.  I  wish  twclvo 
men  to  furnish  me  with  twclvo  months'  Hahbiith  roaclin(»H,  such 
as  men  with  hrdd  and  lioart  will  liko. 

"  So,  when  my  list  is  coniplolo,  if  you  don't  liko  your  ('oad- 
jutors,  yon  can  withdraw.  Now,  Doctor,  mind,  yon  havo  novor 
yet  i^ivcm  mo  a  lift  in  any  of  my  undertakings,  and  I  hav<!  luivcr 
been  unwilling;  to  give  a  hitch  to  oven  t,h(!  Free  Kirk  when  1 
could!  Four  {xiijih!  to  bo  road  by  forty  thousand  readers! 
Is  not  that  little  seed  and  a  f^reat  crop  ? 

"Don't  abuse  mo;  1  am  an  etlitor;  that  is  worse  than  a 
ragf,'('d  boy  far ! 

"  Yours  in  lovo  and  hope  (or,  as  Falstai!  says,  *  Yoa  or  nay, 
as  thou  usest  mo  I '), 

"N.    MVOLKOD." 

Ills  own  fooliiios  on  becoming  editor  of  tho  l^iinda;/ 
Mdijdzine  ho  thus  uxprcvssed  in  a  letter  to  his  eldest  son — 

•«  London,  Fehrmry  \Qth,  18G4. 

"  If  it  had  pleased  God,  I  should  havo  much  preferred  to 
live  and  die  in  tho  otlii-o  of  a  preacher.  His  is  tho  noblest  of 
all  oflices.  However,  I  must  try  and  work  by  tho  far  less 
agreeable,  and,  in  some  respects,  less  eflicient,  instrumentaUty 
of  tho  pen  ;  and  that,  I  may  say,  is  now  arranged.  If 
God  is  pleased  to  smile  on  this  schomc,  I  will  bo  occupying 
a  position  of  importance  and  influence.  I  will  be  still  in 
hanicss,  only  of  a  lighter  kind,  and  suited  to  my  physical  con- 
dition ;  and  havo  tho  pleasure  of  rising  in  the  morning  to  my 
day's  known  work,  light  but  fixed— a  very  different  and  much 
happier  condition  thai  is  who  gets  up  of  a  morning  and  does 
not  know  what  ho  is  to   lo,  or  what  ho  should  do. 

"  I  cannot  bo  too  thankful  that,  in  God's  good  providence,  I 
have  such  a  pleasant  prosj  "ct  before  me — a  suitat>Io  sphere  of 
usefulness  in  the  evening  of  my  day.  All  this  may  be  soon 
overcast  and  clouded.  But  that  is  in  God's  hands.  I  must 
close ;  only  saying  that  we  were  at  Spurgeon's  last  Sunday 
evening — a  first-rate,  plain  sermon,  and  most  magnificent  sight. 
When  at  Stafford  House  yesterday,  I  told  the  grandees  they 
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ought  to  go  to  Rpurgoon's  occasionally — that  he  was  a  mighty 
power  for  jjood  in  Loudon." 

Writiiif^  to  another  of  his  sons  a  few  days  thereafter, 
he  adds — 

"  Let  all  the  family  thank  God  most  gratefully  for  His  many 
great  mercies  to  mo,  and  may  you  all  he  enabled  to  praise  Him 
by  lives  conformed  to  His  law  and  devoted  to  His  service.  Ono 
great  object  which  I  promise  myself  in  leaving  the  pulnit  and 
f'nteriug  on  this  new  and  less  exciting  work  is,  that,  in  God's 
good  providence,  niy  hfe  may  thereby  be  prolonged  to  see  you 
and  Chiirlie  and  Tom  settled  in  life,  and  that  I  may  be  the 
means  of  leading  you  all  to  .Jesus.  This  is  my  greatest  desire, 
that  you  may  be  Christ's,  early  giving  yourself  to  Him. 

"  I  conuneud  you  to  the  care  of  a  Father  who  will  bo  always 
near  you. 

"  Your  very  afl'ectioiiiite  father, 

"  TUCMAS    GUTUBTE." 

His  position  as  editor  of  the  Simdai/  Mariazine  was  by 
no  means  free  from  its  diffieulties  and  drawbacks.  "  I 
am  flooded,"  he  writes  shortly  after  entering  on  his  work, 
"  with  letters  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with 
offers  of  contributions  from  male  and  female  volunteers." 
He  fo\ind  it  hard  to  say  naj' ;  and  it  was  not  easy,  in- 
deed impossible,  ir.  regard  to  the  matter  selected  for  the 
Magazine,  to  please  everybody.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
always  pleased  himself;  and  it  is  just  to  his  memory  to 
explain  that  articles  did  occasionally  appear  which  fell 
below  his  f>tandard — not  that  they  were  detective  in 
literary  execution,  but  that  he  desiderated  matter  more 
entirely  in  accord  with  the  title  and  objects  of  the 
IMagazine.  Still,  he  had  much  happiness  in  his  new 
position ;  and,  as  one  source  of  his  interest  in  the  Ragged 
School  was  the  intercourse  he  enjoyed  on  its  Committee 
with  men  of  other  Churches,  so  the  thoroughly  un- 
sectarian  character  of  the  Siiudai/  McKjazine  gratified 
him,  as  did  the  friendship  of  nuniy  gifted  men  ind 
women,  his  collahomtcurs  on  its  stuff. 
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Ere  tlio  periodical  luid  been  a  year  in  existence,  Dr. 
^Tuthrie  wrote : — "  My  time  is  very  much  occupied 
with  correspondence  connected  with  the  Stniday  Maga- 
zine, and  preparing'  materials  from  my  pen  for  each 
iiKmthiy  number.  Its  success  hitherto  has  been  great,  if 
not  imprecedented.  Strahan,  frcjm  wliom  I  had  u  letter 
the  other  day,  calculates  on  a  stciidy  circulation  for  the 
first  year  of  ninety  thousand  monthly  copies ;  that  is, 
independent  of  the  weekly  issues." 

In  discharging  his  duties  as  editor,  he  sometimes 
overtaxed  his  strength ;  he  was  not  satisfied  if  unable 
to  take  a  fair  share  of  tlie  contents;*  and  the  very  last 
literary  exertion  he  made  was  when,  within  ten  days 
of  his  death,  he  sat  up  in  bed  to  correct  proof's  for  the 
"Leper's  Lesson," t  at  St.  Lconard's-on-8ea. 

Besides  continuous  articles  of  a  more  directly  devo- 
tional kind,  and  afterwards  published  under  the  titles  of 
"Man  and  the  Gospel"  (ISGo)  ;  "The  Angel's  Song" 
(1805);  "The  Parables"  (18(i(i)  ;  "Our  Father's  Busi- 
ness" (18G7)  ;  "  Out  of  Ilarness"  (18(17)  ;  "Early  Piety" 
(18G8);  "Studies  of  Character"  (18G.S  and  1870)';  "Sim- 
days  Abroad"  (1871), — he  had  commenced  what  he 
designed  to  be  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Charities  of 
London,  +  a  subject  thoroughly  congenial  to  him.     Thus 


*  He  was  at  the  same  time  very  sinsi>)le  of  the  oonsidpration  which 
he  invari^ihly  received  at  the  huiuN  of  the  proprietors  nf  the  MMUfnzine. 
Durinj^  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence,  iSlr.  Strahan  did  much  to  lighten 
his  work. 

•f   Shndny  Mntjnzhie  for  1873,  papro  877. 

X  >So  adTtiiruhle  did  the  directors  of  the  preat  Institution  for  In- 
curitbles  at  Putney  rpfjfird  the  dcscnptieii  which  he  k^^^'c  of  tlie  ll.mie 
there,  that  thoy  be;;a:e<l  his  permission  to  reimhlish  the  irtiele  pe]if>r(itely, 
and  gave  him  a  right  of  five  votes  tor  eleciion  of  apjilicants  to  the 
Institution. 

But  ho  was  very  dididi^nt  ahout  flttempting  articloH  of  this  more  general 
kind  :  and  in  nifcrence  to  th<!  first  paper  of  that  description  which  he  had 
prepared  he  thus  wrote  to  hin  eldc  si  s<in  : — "  .\long  with  my  M.S.,  I  sent  a 
letter  to  Strahan  tolling  him  that  this  was  quite  a  new  field  to  me,  and 
that  it  might  be  I  was  too  o!d  to  begin  ;  therefore  I  asked  him,  as  I  did 
not  wish  in  my  old  age  to  make  a  fool  ot  myself,  and  have  people  saying 
of  nie  as  of  others,  '  There  is  nne  f-.de  like  nri  iiuld  fufe,'  to  look  over  the 
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lie  wrote  from  the  house  of  one  of  his  aons-in-Iaw  :— 
•'  Copley,  Noston,  Cheshire,  17th  October,  1871.  My  dear 
Mr.  Muitlund, — You  may  be  suro  your  cripples  will  be 
limping  over  the  pages  of  the  i^uuday  Magazine  :  first, 
because  this  institution,  A\ith  kindred  ones,  deserves  a 
place  in  the  London  cbarities ;  and  secondly,  because 
Mrs.  Maitland  and  you  are  so  much  interested  in  its 
welfare  and  success."     {To  Mr.  J.  Fuller  M<ntland.) 

Shut  out  now  from  his  pulpit,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  him  month  by  month  of  addressing,  from  the 
editor's  desk,  an  audience  a  hundred  times  as  large  as 
when,  in  the  days  of  his  vigour,  he  preached  in  St.  John's. 
In  a  letter  written  after  crossing  the  Channel  in  1870, 
he  described  the  company  on  board,  and  added  : — "  *  Look 
at  that  man,'  I  said  to  your  mother,  directing  her  atten- 
tion to  a  tall,  stout,  muscular,  intelligent-looking  man 
who  sat  opposite  to  us  on  the  deck,  with  a  respectable- 
like woman,  who  had  a  child  with  her.  *  I'll  warrant,* 
I  said,  '  that  is  a  Scotch  engineer  who  has  been  in 
foreign  service.'  And  sure  enough  our  friend  steps  up 
to  me  by-and-by,  to  say,  '  Are  you  Dr.  Guthrie  ? '  '  And 
who  are  you,'  said  I,  '  friend  ? '  He  was  an  engineer, 
a  BerM''ck-on-Tweed  man,  who  had  been  years  in  Russia, 
and,  though  living  at  St.  Petersburg,  was  a  regular 
reader  of  the  Sundaij  Maguzine." 


"  Give  my  kindest  regards  to  your  father  "  (the  late 
Dr.  Williams  of  York',  lie  wrote  to  a  friend.  "I  wish 
for  him,  what  an  old  Christian  gentleman  once  told  me  in 
simple  and  beautiful  words  he  was  enjoying.  After  he 
had  bvien  years  off  the  streets  (and,  as  I  fancied,  in  his 
grave)  I  was  surprised  to  encounter  him  one  day.  I  did 
not   let  him  see  my  sm'prise ;  but  contented  myself  with 

M!S.  and  smy  most  frankly,  if  he  thought  so,  '  that  it  would  not  do.'  I 
told  hiiti  thiit  I  could  afford  to  havo  it  sent  among  tho  '  rijectcd  addresses' 
and  would  not  bo  mortified.  I  would  just,  in  that  case,  like  a  wise 
sutor,  '  stick  to  my  last.'  " 
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expressions  of  pleasure  at  seeing  him,  and  qnestions 
about  his  health.  These  he  answered,  saying,  '  I  bless 
God,  I  have  had  a  long  day,  and  now  I  have  a  c^uiet 
evening.' " 

The  "evening"  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  "day  "was  brightened 
at  its  very  comnjencoment  by  the  expression,  from  many 
quarters,  of  love  and  respect  which  followed  the  announce- 
ment of  his  withdrawal  from  active  service.  Ere  long, 
practical  direction  was  given  to  that  feeling  by  a  proposol 
to  present  him  with  some  substantial  evidence  of  public 
sympathy. 

He  had  himself  in  previous  years  taken  a  leading  part 
in  raising  testimonials  to  his  eminent  comrades,  Di's.  Cun- 
ningham and  Candlish,  and  he  rejoiced  when  the  Free 
Church  community  set  a  noble  example  to  other 
Christian  bodies  by  presenting  to  these  two  surviving 
leaders  of  her  exodus  a  sum,  in  the  one  case  of  £6,000, 
and  in  the  other  of  £5,600.  But  the  testimonial  pre- 
sented to  himself  differed  from  these  in  this, — that  it 
was  not  so  much  an  expression  of  value  for  his  sci  vices 
to  the  Free  Church,  as  to  the  Church  of  Christ  and  the 
cause  cf  suffering  humanity.  Alluding  to  the  list  of  names 
of  those  who  composed  the  committee,*  one  of  the  news- 
papers remarked, — "Probably  no  other  man,  certainly 
no  other  clergyman,  in  the  three  kingdoms  could  have 
gathered  such  an  array  of  friends  and  admii-ers,  both 
clerical  and  lay — *  reverend,'  '  right  reverend,'  and  '  right 
honourable' — around  him,  vicing  with  each  other  to  do 
him  honour." 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  20tli  February, 
18C5,  when  a  presentation  of  plate  was  made  to  Mi.s. 
Guthrie,  and  a  cheque  for  Five  Thousand  Pounds  put 
into  her  husband's  hands.     Shortly  before,  when  through 

•  The  Honcrary  Secretary  was  tbo  late  Blr.  Robert  Bilfour,  C.A.,  a 
much-loved  friend  of  Ur.  Guthrie's,  who  had  been  assoiiiited  with  him 
for  J  ears  in  his  Rugged  .School  work.  To  !\Ir.  Balfour's  untiring  exer- 
tions the  succeBS  of  the  testimonial  was  largely  duo. 
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the  public  prints  the  intended  teetimonial  had  become 
known  to  Dr.  Guthrie,  ho  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  J.  R.  Dymock 
from  Lochlcc : — "  Some  may  fancy  that  this  may  blow 
mo  up.  I  have  no  feelings  of  the  kind,  not  because  \ 
am  above  the  ordinary  feelings  of  our  nature,  or  have 
not  a  great  deal  more  corruption  than  I  should  have ; 
but  such  a  thing  sends  a  man  back  to  think  of  his  own 
unworthiness  before  God,  and,  if  at  all  right-minded, 
humbles  rather  than  puffs  him  up ;  leading  him,  when  he 
looks  at  himself  or  the  many  more  blessings  he  enjoys 
than  others  not  less  unworthy  and  perhaps  more  deserv- 
ing, to  say,  *  What  am  I  ?  * "  In  his  public  expression 
of  thanks.  Dr.  Guthrie  said — 

"  "When  forecastinpf  the  future,— as  a  man  will  do,  and  should 
do, — and  thinking  of  the  time  now  come  when  I  might  be  worn- 
out  with  the  labours  of  this  city, — whatever  my  hopes  were, 
they  never  took  the  direction  of  this  scene  and  these  circum- 
stances. The  most,  as  my  wife  knows,  that  I  thought  of  was, 
when  I  was  worn-out  by  city  hibours,  of  returning  to  some 
country  chsirge  to  find,  in  a  small  flock,  work  I  could  ovcrtuko, 
and  in  the  flowers  of  a  manse  garden,  pleasures  which  I  always 
enjoyed.  But,  to  retire  from  the  pulpit,  the  platform,  and 
public  life  in  this  manner,  was  little  anticipated 

"  Some  one,  I  have  heard,  complained  that  he  never  got 
what  he  asked.  I  can  honestly  and  frankly  say,  whether  it  was 
place,  or  gifts,  or  honours,  I  never  asked  what  I  have  got, — 
my  wife  excepted My  wife,  who  has  been  a  help- 
meet to  me  in  every  way,  who  has  been  a  helpmeet  to  me 
in  all  my  philanthropic  labours  as  far  as  her  sex  and  position 
admitted, — is  nei  accustomed  to  public  speaking  (whatever 
she  uiay  bo  accustomed  to  in  the  way  of  private  speaking  ! ), 
and,  therefore,  I  beg  leave  to  give  thanks  in  her  name  as  well 
as  my  own.  ...  I  do  not  despise  ;'ie  money ;  I  never  did 
(lospise  UKHiey.  Many  a  day  have  I  wished  I  had  a  great  deal 
more  money,  fur  I  would  have  found  a  great  deal  more  happi- 
ness in  doing  good  to  others,  if  it  were  not  needed  in  any  other 
way ;  .  .  .  .  but,  next  to  the  approbation  of  God,  of  my  blessed 
blaster,  and  of  my  own  conscience,  there  is  nothing  on  which  I 
set  go  high  ft  value  as  the  assurance  this  testimonial  warrants 
me  to  t.iiierlai.:,  that  I  have  won  a  place  in  th'j  heartc;  of 
other  Oiii'iritians  besides  those  of  my  own  denomination." 
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"Did  you  hear,"  ho  wrote  shortly  after  to  Jiis  eldest  son, 
"  that  Cassell's  House  (of  London)  proposed  that  I  should 
write  a  '  Life  of  Christ,'  which  thoy  would  illustrate  by  the 
first  artists  of  the  day.  I  wrote  them  that  I  would  give  a 
dehnito  answer  in  some  ten  days 

"  I  am  not  much  inclined  to  commit  myself  to  Cassell.  It  is 
a  noble  subject,  and  I  would  like  to  finish  my  pviblic  work  in 
such  a  service  ;  but  it  will  require  great  care  and  much  time. 
I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  preach  more  than  work  with  the  pen  ; 
and  I  am  so  much  better,  that  in  quiet  circumstances  I  might  do 
something  still  in  that  way." 

Wide  though  the  sphere  of  influence  was  which 
through  tho  Sunday  Magazine  ho  enjoyed,  he  was  often 
inclined  to  wish  that  he  could,  even  in  his  advancing 
years,  quit  the  editor's  desk  and  return  to  the  pulpit. 
Occasionally,  indeed,  he  did  so  ;  for  although,  after  1864, 
he  never  again  preached  in  St.  John's,  and  but  once  or 
twice  ventured  on  a  large  church,  he  gladly  resumed  at 
intervals  his  work  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ.* 

The  first  scrvicG  he  attempted,  after  his  retirement 
from  the  ministry,  was  in  Rome.  Writing  from  1  hence 
to  ouo  of  his  daughters  on  10th  April,  1H05,  he  sa_;  >" : — 
"  "V\'e  had  a  very  interesting  day  yesterday  in  the  church 
which  is  meanwhile  in  Mr.  Lewis's t  house — his  'own 
hired  house,' — as  Paul  spoke  of  in  this  very  Rome.  It  was 
the  Communion  Sabbath ;  and  I  had  the  great  pleasure  of 
having  my  mouth  once  more  opened,  and  that  anew,  for 
the  first  time,  at  Rome, — Paul's  city,  and  of  all  cities  the 
moot  interesting  to  Christians,  Jerusalem  only  excepted. 
I  gave  the  closing  address  at  our  one  '  table  ; ' — and  was 
none  the  worse,  but  felt  quite  glad  to  have  the  ability 
and  the  opportunity  of  speaking  for  Christ  where,  with 
the  great  apostle  at  their  head,  thousands  and  thousands 
had  laid  down  their  life  for  Ilim." 


*  Two  or  three  times  each  year,  for  example,  he  occupied  his  son's 
pulpit  at  Liberton,  near  Edinburgh. 

t  The  hite  Rev.  Dr.  Lewis,  ihe  representative  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  in  Rome. 
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To  anotter  occasional  service  in  interesting  circum 
stances  he  alludes  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Rev 
George  Caic,*  of  St.  John,  New  Bruns-vick  :— 

"EuiNBuuoH,  1,  Salisbuhy  Road,  March  oth,  1S66. 

*'  My  deah  Mr.  Caie, —  ...  I  am  happy  to  find  you  have 
taken  up  and  thrown  yourseh"  into  tho  Bagged  Cause.  Better 
it  Lad  been  for  many  a  poor  child  to  have  been  born  in  the 
heart  of  Al'rica — barbarous,  licathon  Africa — than  in  our  own 
civilised  and  so-crdlcd  Christian  cities. 

"My  wife  and  I  spent  a  very  delightful  week  with  tho 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll  in  Sept^  iuber  last  at  Inveraray. 
Almost  all  the  family  Avcre  there,  l^ady  Emma  also ;  the 
Dowager-Duchess  of  Sutherland,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer (Mr.  Gladstone)  and  Dean  Milman  (of  St.  Paul's),  with 
their  wives.     It  was  brilliant  weather  and  a  brilliant  time. 

"I  preached  in  (he  Grand  Saloon,  and  got  the  Chancellor 
to  lead  the  psalmody."! 

"Invf.kahay,  September,  1865. 

"  The  old  Dean  is  a  pattern  to  us  all.  Ho  tells  mo  that  he 
is  now  soventy-fivc  ;  that,  notwithstanding,  he  is  at  woik  every 
morning  at  seven  o'clock  ;  that  such  has  been  the  habit  of  his 
life;  that  ho  counts  his  morning  hours,  when  the  body  is 
lecruited  by  sleep  and  the  mind  is  freisli,  the  precious  hours  of 
the  day  for  study  and  acquiring  knowledge,  and  that  he  owes 
to  them,  chiefly,  all  his  acquisitions  and  his  position  in  life. 
Now  I  wish  all  my  children  who  read  this  letter  to  lay  that  up 
in  their  heart. 

"  He  is  very  clever  and  witty.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion to-day,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  to  the  Dowager-Duchess,  '  We 
shall  ask  the  Dean;  he  knows  everything.'  Ho  did  not  catch 
tho  remark;  I  did:  whereupon  I  turned  to  him,  saying,  'Mr. 
Gladstone  wished  you  to  answer  him  a  question,  whether 
there  is  not  a  passage  in  Cicero  where  he  speaks  of  the  Heathen 
Temples  being  supported  from  the  income  of  estates  far  remote 
from  the  Temple  itself?'  This  Mr.  Gladstone  prefaced,  laugh- 
ingly, by  the  remark,  '  Mr.  Dean,  you  know  everything.'  He 
could  recollect  no  such  passage ;  but  turned  to  me,  saying, 
'  The  Chancellor,  with  his  compliments,  reminds  me  of  a  remark 

*  Mr.  Caie  hml  f"  rmerly  been  tutor  in  the  fumily  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyll. 

t  Dr.  Guthrie  iireached  once  again  at  Inveraray  Castle  when,  in 
Anenst,  1871.  the  Marquis  of  Lome  brotic:ht  home  his  royal  bride. 
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whicb  I  heard  Sydney  Smith  miiko  of  Whowell,  who '  (added 
the  Di'iin)  '  really  thought,  what  I  am  far  from  thinking'  of  my- 
self, thiit  he  knew  everything.'  '  Whewcll's /«/•/<','  said  Sydney 
of  him,  '  is  xcience;  hin  J'oihle  is  v»uii)>cit'nco.'  " 

Alluding  to  the  latter  years  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  life,  Dr. 
Cundlish  thus  spoke  : — "  He  grew,  as  I  would  desire  to 
grow,  more  and  more  from  year  to  year,  in  sympathy 
with  all  who  love  Jesus,  and  hold  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Him.  To  our  own  Church  he  was  to  the  last  loyal  and 
loving — none  more  so."  It  was  in  the  evening  of  his 
life  that  he  was  led  to  interest  himself  specially  in  God'a 
work  on  the  Continent ;  but  his  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  own  denomination  at  home  was  no  way 
lessened  thereby.  He  never,  indeed,  liad  any  special 
taste  or  capacity  for  being  what  an  old  Highland  woman 
warned  her  pastor  against  becoming,  "  a  buznenn  minister ;" 
and,  as  years  advanced,  the  state  of  his  nervous  systcn> 
unfitted  him  altogether  for  the  heat  of  debate,  so  that 
he  seldom  took  part  in  the  deliberations,  (utlier  of  his 
Presbytery  or  the  General  Assembly.  But  when  any 
special  service  on  behalf  of  the  Free  Church  was  sought 
from  him,  he  willingly  undertook  it.  At  Dr.  R. 
Buchanan's  roquest,  in  November,  1871,  he  spoke  at  a 
great  meeting  of  Free  Church  people  held  in  Glasgow, 
to  raise  £20,000  towards  meeting  the  spiritual  destitution 
of  that  city  ;  and  there  again,  in  the  following  month, 
on  behalf  of  the  Free  Church  Ministers'  Sons  and 
Daughters'  Society,  on  the  solicitation  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
David  Maclagan ;  but  in  regard  to  almost  all  questions  of 
debate  his  invariable  expression  was  : — "  I  am  content  to 
1)0  an  inside  passenger,  if  the  'leaders'  will  only  drive 
•  canny.'" 

One  subject,  however,  which  engaged  the  Free  Church 
rluiiiig  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  drew  him  out — that 
'»t  Union  with  the  other  Non-established  Pvesbyterian 
Ohurches  of  Scotland, — whicli  ulliniafcly  resolvea  Itself 
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into  a  kion  discussion  ou  tho  question  of  a  union  botwtjcn 
the  Free  and  United  Pre.>sbytenan  Churches.  ( )no  could 
easily  have  predicted  what  side  Dr,  Guthrio  would  t;tk( 
on  such  a  question;  and  when  tho  movement  was  threat- 
ened with  obi^truction  and  arrest  by  a  minority  witliiii 
the  Free  Church,  he  threw  himself  into  the  discussion 
with  much  of  his  old  ardour,  taking  a  more  praminenl 
part  in  connection  with  it  than  with  any  o'^her  ecclesi- 
astical question  since  the  great  struggle  of  18^^. 

It  was  twenty  years  after  the  Disrupiion  that, 
on  a  prop(»sal  made  to  her  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Synod,  the  Free  Church  appointed  a  Committee  to 
negotiate  with  the  other  Non-established  Presbyterian 
Churches,  with  a  view  to  union.  But  the  desire  and 
aipectation  of  such  a  step  had  been  present  to  Dr. 
Guthrie's  mind  long  before.  Speaking  at  a  great  meet- 
ing in  Canonmiils  Ilall  in  the  very  year  of  the  Disrup- 
tion, he  thus  reierred  to  the  position  of  the  lately  formed 
F>ee  Church  towards  the  Dissenters: — "  We  have  points 
ol'  diiference,  it  is  true ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  constantly 
sticking  th'^m  in  each  other's  faces?  You,  Sir  James,* 
used  to  we. I  a  iword  when  you  were  Lord  Provost; 
but  you  werj  not  always  flisking  it  into  men's  faces. 
Some  men  are  like  hedgehogs ;  you  can't  touch  them 
but  they  set  up  their  bristles.  For  my  part,  I  believe 
that  if  hedgehogs  would  only  love  each  other,  they 
could  lie  closely  enough  together  I  My  motto  is  not 
'  co-operation  without  incorporation.'  I  have  no  idea  of 
that ;  but  co-operation  until  and  unto  incorporation." 

Ten  years  thereafter,  the  late  Sir  George  Sinclair 
moved  privately  in  the  matter,  bringing  leading  men 
of  the  various  Churches  together  under  his  roof  in 
Edinburgh,  to  discuss  the  matter  at  a  series  of  break- 
fast   parties.      Dr.    Guthrie    attended    these,    and    was 

*  The  chairman  was  Sir  James  Forrest,  Bart.,  a  staunch  Free 
Chiiichman, 
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cognizant   of    hia   host's   plans   und   purposes    from    the 
beginning. 

"  January  'I'ih.  1  sr)3. 
«'  My  dear  Sir  Gkoroe, — I  roturn  you  Dr.  lirowus  *  letter; 
it  is  most  intoroHtiu{^,  and  quito  Uko  the  mim.  It  is  to  mo 
a  melancholy  thing  to  see  how  the  spirit  and  iinictico  of 
unity  havo  hccn  and  arc  sacrificed  to  an  unattainable  attempt 
at  uuifo'.mity.  The  Churches  that  honestly  hold  the  truth,  and 
are  at  one  on  what  constitute  the  vital  and  essential  doctrines 
of  thj  Gospel,  have  yet  to  learn  or  read  the  story  of  Charles 
V.  and  the  watches !  I  would  give  men  more  elbow-room,  and 
on  many  points  leave  the  members  and  ministtirs  of  the  Church 
to  dill'er  ;  among  others,  on  the  Voluntary  question  for  in- 
stance. I  am  confident  of  this,  at  any  rate,  that  in  the  course 
of  another  generation,  the  Free  Church  will  be  far  on  in  that 
direction, — a  rigbt  or  wrong  one.  Such  is  the  course  which 
all  bodies  will  take  who  are  not  enjoying  the  benefits  of  an 
Establishment — or  are  suffering  its  injuries,  as  a  Voluntary 
would  say.  The  States  of  this  world  are  not  su(;h,  and  never 
havo  been  such,  as  to  encourage  the  Church  to  seek  union 
with  them." 


ree 


Four  years  thereafter,  matters  seemed  to  be  riponing 
hopefully  :— 

To  TiiK  Earl  of  Kintoue. 

"EniNHUUGH,  ApvU  Sfh,  1857. 

"  My  dear  Lord  Kintore, — Some  two  years  ago  we  had 
various  meetings  here,  at  which  Dr.  Cunningham,  Dr.  Tweedie, 
Dr.  Hanna  and  myself,  associated  with  some  of  our  lead- 
ing elders,  conjoined  with  the  hiadinn  brethren  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  with  the  view  of  preparing  the  way  for  a 
union  between  our  two  Churches.  We  found  that  no  sub- 
stantial obstacle  prevented  such  a  union, — such  a  desirable 
consummation.  These  meetings  have  been  resumed  this 
winter,  to  the  dcHght  and  satisfaction  of  all  who  attended 
them  ;  and  a  series  of  resolutions  have  been  car  fully  drawn 
out,  and  cordially  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  with  the  view  of 
these  being  publisbed,  after  being  signed  by  some  fifty  or  sixty 
of  the  leading  elders  and  members  of  both  Churches. 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  see  all  the  Presbyteria?is  of  Scotland 
again  united  in  one  body.  Meantime,  there  a^\-  difiiculties  in 
the  way  of  such  a  union  with  the  Establisbcul  Church,  which 

•  Late  Rev.  John  Brown,  D.D.,  of  tho  United  Presbyteriuu  Cli^jiclx. 
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oxAy  timo  and  God  in  TTis  providonco  can  remove.  But  wo  feel 
tbiit  there  is  no  real  ohMtiicle  standiii<,'  in  the  way  of  union 
between  the  Free  and  United  Preshyterian  Churches.  Wo 
afjree  to  dill'or  on  some  points  that  have  ceased  to  he  of  any 
practical  importance  to  us  as  an  unendowed  Church  ;  and  we 
fool  that  such  a  union,  while  it  would  present  to  the  world  a 
hoantiiul  spectacle  of  brethren  living'  to^'otber  in  unity,  would 
^Meatly  promote  the  best  interests  of  rclij,'ion,  and  streuglhen 
the  hands  of  rolifjious  liberty  in  our  country. 

"  The  movement  has  begun  with  the  luity  (as  many  great 
reforms  and  blessed  changes  in  the  Church  have  done),  and  it  is 
proposed  to  confine  the  signatures  to  these  resolutions  in  the 
meantime  to  them.  These  rosolu'jons,  when  signed  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  laymen  of  both  Churches,  are  to  be  published  : 
we  hope  in  this  way  to  preitare  the  public  for  a  blessed  re- 
union, which,  whether  it  come  in  our  day  or  not,  cannot  bo  far 

distant. 

*  *  y-  *  *  * 

"  With  kindest  regards  to  Lady  Kintore,  I  have  the  honour 
to  be, 

*'  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  Tiio.\iAS  Guthrie. 

"  P.S, — Mr.  Brownlow  North  is  to  preach  for  me.  I  have 
been  much  delighted  with  him  ;  he  spoke  of  you  all. — T.  G." 


7b  Sir  G.  Sinclair.  "/»///,  1857. 

"  My  jjkar  Sill  Grorce, — I  have  all  along  entertained  the 
opinion  that  yours  is  the  hand  which  has  been  honoured  to 
sow  the  seed  of  which  another  generation  will  reap  the  blessed 
fruit.  You  have  great  cause  to  bless  God  that  you  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  great  work.  .  .  It  is  not  true  that  Galileo, 
or  Bacon,  or  Adam  Smith  '  lived  before  their  time,'  because 
they  were  considered  dreamers  by  many,  and  many  years 
elapsed  before  the  world  embraced  their  views.  They  lived  in 
their  proper  time,  and  did  their  pi'oper  work  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  and  so  have  you.  If  you  don't  live  long  enough 
in  this  world  to  see  the  building  rise  to  its  copestone,  in 
heaven  you  will  hear,  coming  up  from  this  earth,  the  shoutings 
of  '  grace,  grace,'  when  it  is  laid  amid  the  jubilant  joy  of 
brethren  dwelUng  together  in  unity." 

At  length  the  proposul  took  a  distinct  shape  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  18(i3. 
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"One  of  my  parents,"  he  said  on  that  occasion,  "was  a 
Socedcr,  a  holy  and  sainted  mother  ;  and  how  she  would  have 
rcjoict  'I  to  SCO  this  day  !  I  have  heen  behind  the  hcenes  of 
the  yeceKsiou  hody.  ,  .  I  romenibor  the  time  that  when  any 
man  would  not  swear,  and  would  not  drink,  and  wlio  hold 
fumily  worship,  and  would  talk  to  a  man  about  his  soul,  and 
rebuke  a  man  for  his  fault,  he  waa  sneered  at  as  '  a  Secedcr.' 
I  remember  very  \'  11  being  told  by  Dr.  Burns,  of  Kilsyth, 
that  he  was  once  travelling  in  a  stage-coach  north  of  Aberdeen, 
where  he  encountered  a  farmer,  who,  it  turned  out,  was  on  the 
way  to  see  his  minister  about  baptism.  Dr.  Burns  sei/cd  the 
opportunity  of  putting  in  a  word  into  his  ear,  and  speak- 
ing to  him  about  the  importance  of  the  ordinance ;  whero- 
npon  the  farmer  looked  at  him  astonislied,  and  said,  '  Yo'll 
be  a  sinceili'r,  man  ! '  and  when  Dr.  Burns  repudiated  the 
connection,  and  told  him  th;il  ho  was  mistaken,  that  he  waa 
a  minister  0/  the  Established  Church,  the  man  was  more 
astonished  still,  and  said  to  him,  '  If  you'ro  no'  a  sinceder, 
then  ye'll  be  fra(  the  south.'  Ho  added,  '  "Wo  dinnu  trouble 
oorscls  much  aboot  thae  things  here.  The  fact  is,  if  the 
lairds  are  guid  to  us,  we  dinn;;  fash  oorsels  aboot  the 
ministers !  ' 

"I  am  in  the  very  position  to-day,"  continued  Dr.  Guthrie, 
"  in  which  I  stood  in  the  year  1848,  when  I  mad(^  my  first 
speech  as  a  Free  Church  minister  in  a  Free  Church  Assembly 
....  I  never  will  rest  contented — I  never  will  cease  to 
pray  and  work  until  that  lul  (union)  is  achieved ;  and  as  I 
do  so  I  will  bury  in  oblivion  the  memory  of  former  contro- 
versies. I  do  not  come  here  to  make  a  confession,  for  I  made 
it  long  ago.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  in  the  Voluntary 
controversy,  while  my  opponents  said  things  to  me  and  my 
party  that  they  ought  Udt  to  have  said,  I  also  said  things  to 
them  and  their  party  which  I  ought  not  to  have  said." 

lie  believed  that  he  knew  his  Voluntary  brethren  iind 
their  principles  better  than  he  did  then,  and  ho  was 
heartily  prepared  to  "  let  bygones  be  bygones."  "  That 
the  men,  I  mean  the  greater  part  of  the  men,"  he  wrote 
to  Sir  George  Sinclair,  September  2^n\,  1858,  "  who  lived 
in  the  days  of  the  Voluntary  Controversy  should  feel  less 
disposed  than  some  of  us  to  this  union  is  but  natural. 
Every  man  is  not  Sir  George  Sinclair,  nor,  I  will  add, 
your  humble  servant, — seeing  I  hold  that  I  have  one  of 
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those  houllliy  constitutions,  blessed  with  which,  a  man's 
wounds  don't  go  on  festering  and  suppurating,  but  soon 
heal." 

Although  the  proposal  to  appoint  a  negotiating 
Committee  was  gone  into  unanimously  in  the  Assembly 
of  1863,  the  tone  of  some  of  the  speakers  indicated  that 
the  future  of  the  negotiations  might  not  be  quite  smooth  ; 
but  the  cloud  was  then  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand ;  and 
Dr.  Guthrie  would  not  allow  himself  to  believe  that  so 
reasonable  a  proposal  (as  he  deemed  it)  could  elicit  any 
serious  opposition.  So  little,  in  fact,  did  he  anticipate 
the  blackened  sky  into  which  that  little  cloud  was  ere 
long  to  spread  itself,  that  in  the  previous  Assembly  he 
had  congratulated  the  House  from  the  chair  on  seeing 
"no  ranks  frowning  here  upon  ranks  there — no  right 
and  left  hand  of  the  Moderator." 

Ho  knew  well  that  there  was  an  important  point 
on  which  one  of  the  negotiating  Churches  did  hold 
opinions  diverse  from  those  of  the  Free  Church;  the 
United  Presbyterians  being;  as  a  body.  Voluntaries,  not 
only  in  practice,  but  in  theory  and  by  conviction. 
But  he  was  early  persuaded,  and  each  year's  investigation 
in  Committee  made  it  more  apparent,  that  the  Voluntary- 
ism of  these  brethren  was  not  the  kind  of  Voluntaryism 
which  in  old  conflicts  had  been  attributed  to  them ; 
that  it  was  neither  "  national  atheism,"  nor  anything 
resembling  it.  With  so  many  and  cogent  reasons  for 
union,  he  could  not  regard  it  as  other  than  a  great  evil 
that  a  difference  on  the  one  point  of  the  magistrates' 
relation  towards  the  Christian  Church  should  keep  the 
Non-established  Presbyterian  Churches  asunder, — all  the 
more  that  the  difference  concerned  a  matter  which,  in 
present  circumstances,  was  neither  a  practical  one  nor 
ever  likely  to  become  so. 

Dr.  Guthrie  and  his  brethren  on  the  union  side  were 
therefore  amazed  and  grieved  at  the  strength  of  opposi- 
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tion  which  the  comparatively  small  party  within  his  own 
Church,  hostile  to  the  union,  displayed.  The  Free 
Church,  it  was  alleged,  could  not  make  the  question  of 
Establishments  an  "  open "  one  without  compromising 
her  "testimony,"  and  abandoning  her  distinctive  prin- 
ciples. Further,  it  was  maintained  that  the  terms  of 
admission  to  office  in  the  Free  Church  bound  all  her 
ministers  to  a  belief  in  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
establish  and  endow  the  Church.  No,  replied  Dr. 
Guthrie  and  his  friends  ;  the  formula  which  they  sign 
on  ordination  lias  been  expressly  worded  to  avoid 
that.  •*  "When  I  met  Dr.  ^lacfarlane,  of  Greenock," 
said  Dr.  Guthrie,  "  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most 
eminent  of  the  men  who  came  out  with  us,  I  said  to 
him,  'I  wish,  Doctor,  in  arranging  the  formula  of  the 
Free  Church,  you  would  take  care  that  there  be  nothing 
about  endowments  there,  to  hinder  us  from  uniting  with 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  whrn  God's  time  has 
come  ; '  and  there  is  nothiiig  of  the  kind  in  that  formula. 
Our  original  Claim  of  Rights  no  doubt  laid  down  two 
principles: — Firsts  that  tl\e  State  was  bound  to  maintain 
the  Church  of  Christ ;  and  second,  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  was  boimd  to  maintain  the  rights  of  His  crown 
and  His  people  against  the  State,  should  it  encroach  on 
them.  The  frst  of  these  is  dropt  out.  There  is  nothing 
in  our  formula  which  binds  our  ministers,  or  any  one 
else,  to  hold  the  principle  of  endowments." 

His  conviction  was,  that  if  the  opponents  of  union  were 
allowed  to  make  a  belief  in  the  State's  obligation  to 
establish  a  Church  a  term  of  ministerial  communion, 
the  tendency  would  be  to  shrivel  up  the  Free  Church 
into  a  contracted  sect;  "remarkable"  (to  use  his  o^vn 
words)  "  only  for  her  noble  beginning,  and  her  miserable 
end."  He  pointed,  as  a  warning,  to  the  fate  of  other 
denominations  which  had  pursued  a  simihir  policy, 
magnifying  points  into  principles.     "  Let  the  process  of 
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splitting  go  on,  and  if  we  are  to  split  hairs  on  every 
point,  where  is  it  to  end  ?  I  called  once  upon  a 
blacking-maker,  in  the  Horse  Wynd  of  Edinburgh,  anfl 
conversed  with  him  about  various  matters.  I  found  out 
that  he  was  a  I^aptist.  '  So  you  are  a  Baptist/  I  said : 
'excellent  people, — none  I  respect  more.'  And  pointing 
to  a  Baptist  chapel  near  by,  I  asked  him, — '  Do  you 
worship  there?'  Folding  the  paper  for  the  blacking,  he 
coolly  replied,  not  so  much  as  raising  his  eyes,  *  I  once  did, 
but  not  now.*  *  Where  then  ?  '  '  Well,  you  see,  sir,'  he 
said,  *  we  split,  and  about  thirty  of  us  left.'  *  And  where 
do  you  go  now  ?'  He  said,  '  Nowhere.  The  others  have 
left ;  one  man  has  gone  to  Glasgow,  another  man  went  to 
Greenock,  a  third  to  Dundee,  and  there  are  now  just  my 
wife  and  me  '  Had  I  been  wicked  enough,  I  might  have 
raised  a  controversy  between  this  poor  man  and  his  wife, 
and  split  them  next !  " 

This  is  not  the  place  to  record  the  history  of  the  Union 
conflict  within  the  Free  Church : — suffice  it  to  say,  that 
after  ten  years  of  negotiation,  the  Union  remains  still  un- 
accomplished. To  that  extent,  its  opponents  can  claim 
success.  But  its  friends  believe  that  they  have  achieved 
a  better  success ;  that  by  a  careful  sifting  of  principles 
in  committee  they  have  proved  the  substantial  oneness 
of  the  negotiating  Churches,  and  reduced  their  points 
of  disagreement  to  a  minimum.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  United  Presbj'^terian  Church  holds,  as  substantially 
as  does  the  Free  Church,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Head- 
ship over  the  nations ;  and,  while  she  denies  the  applica- 
tion of  that  doctrine  which  requires  the  State  to  legalise  a 
particidar  denomination,  that  she  is  at  one  with  other 
Presbyterians  on  the  deeper  question  of  the  responsibility 
of  civil  rulers  with  respect  to  religion  and  the  Church  o^ 
Christ.  A  solid  basis  for  future  incorporation  has  thus 
been  formed,  and  a  practical  result  has  meanwhile  been 
gained  in  the  passing  of  **  The  Mutual  Eligibility  Law" 
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by  the  General  Assembly  of  187'3,  whereby  the  Free 
and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  may  now  interchange 
their  ministers. 

Dr.  Guthrie  would  indeed  have  liked  to  have  seen  a 
much  greater  advance  than  this.  lie  would,  even  af  the 
risk  of  a  partial  secession  from  his  own  Churoh,  have  gone 
through  with  the  union  on  wliich  his  heart  was  set. 
"  It  clouds  the  evening  of  my  days,"  he  said,  "  to  think 
that  we  cannot,  while  retaining  our  ditfercnees,  agree  to 
bury  our  quarrels  in  a  grave  where  no  mourner  stands  by 
— a  grave  above  which  I  can  fancj^  angels  pausing  on 
the  wing,  and  uniting  in  this  blessed  song,  '  Behold  how 
good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  to- 
gether in  unity.'  "  When  in  18(58  he  preached  Sir  David 
Brewster's  funeral  sermon,  he  told  how  on  his  death-bed 
that  Christian  philosopher  had  spoken  of  this  union,  and 
with  what  ardour  he  longed  to  see  it  accomplished.  To 
that  eminent  man's  last  testimony  he  was  by-and-by  to 
add  his  own ;  during  his  last  days  at  St.  Leonard's  the 
subject  was  repeatedly  on  his  lips. 

Did  Dr.  Guthrie  then,  it  may  be  asked,  become  in  latter 
years  a  Voluntary  ?  TheoreticuUy  he  never  abandoned 
the  belief,  that  circumstances  may  exist  in  which  it  is 
lawful  and  expedient  for  a  Church  to  receive  endowment 
from  the  State.  "  I  have  no  objection,"  he  said  in  1862, 
"  to  join  the  Established  Church  in  point  of  principle. 
I  believe  our  successors  won't  hold  the  liigh  establi.sh- 
ment  principle  that  we  do ;  but  I  am  to  carry  it  with 
me  to  the  grave."  At  the  same  time  he  frankly  avowed 
a  change  in  his  views  as  to  the  value  and  desirableness 
of  a  State  connection.  "  As  to  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
bestow,  and  of  the  Church  to  receive,  endowments"  (to  use 
his  own  words  in  1872),  "  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  I 
had  an  opinion  once  on  that  subject.  It  is  very  much 
modified  now,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  and  the  only  thing  I 
am  sorry  about  is,  that  I  cannot  declare  myself  an  out- 
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and-out  Voluntary,  and  see  if  they  (the  opponents  of 
union  with  tho  United  Presbyterian  Church)  would  turn 
me  out  of  tho  Church  on  that  account !  " 

Did  he  look  with  hope  to  a  probable  reunion  with  the 
Established  Church  ?  In  1860  he  thus  expressed  himself 
in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll — 
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"Edinburgh,  January  'IMh,  1860. 

•'  Mt  dear  Duke, — .  ...  As  to  a  union  between  the 
Established  and  Free  Church,  I  have  been  all  along  most 
anxious  to  see  all  Presbyterians  united  in  our  country,  while 
at  the  same  time  I  look  with  the  deepest  interest  on  the 
problem  we  are  working  out,  viz.,  whether  a  Church  under 
favourable  circumstances  is  able  without  aid  from  the  State  to 
fulfil  its  mission  with  vigour  and  success ;  its  mission  being 
that  of  every  living  being,  viz.,  maintaining  itself,  and  propa- 
gating its  species.  The  present  conditioi  of  the  State  is  not 
that  which  our  forefathers  cc  anted  on  when  they  married 
Church  and  State  together,  and  as  we  in  Scotland  are  in 
respect  of  position,  wealth,  and  numbers  in  more  favourable 
circumstances  than  any  other  denomination  has  been  to  give 
this  experiment  fair  play,  I  am  anxious  to  see  it  fairly  tried, 
sufficiently  tested. 

"  I  have  a  strong  wish  on  the  other  hand  to  see  all  the 
Presbyterian  parties  united,  and  if  that  is  to  be  brought  abo«t, 
it  can  only  be  in  the  way  your  Grace  points  at.  So.ae  two  or 
three  years  ago  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  was  so  kind  as 
ask  me  to  have  a  talk  with  him  on  that  very  subject.  He  was 
anxious  to  see  the  breach  healed.  I  told  him  then  that  I  did 
not  believe  any  Act  of  Parliament  could  be  so  drawn  out  as  to 
redd  the  marches  between,  in  all  cases,  matters  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical, that  in  fact  the  disputes  about  jurisdiction  rose  up 
after  the  battle  had  begun  in  another  quarter,  that  the  origo 
malorinn,  the  root  of  all  our  secessions  and  disruptions  in 
Scotland,  was  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  pati'onage,  and  that, 
were  that  Act  to  be  abolished,  I  believed  that  the  great  hindrance 
to  reunion  would  be  removed.  Were  that  done,  I  would  consider 
the  grand  end  of  the  Disruption  accomplished,  and  if  our  having 
left  the  advantages  and  comforts  of  the  Establishment  should 
lead  in  the  end  to  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
and  more  protection  than  any  of  the  Churches  now  enjoy 
Against  the  Edinburgh-made  law  of  the  Court  of  Session,  I 
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should  be  ^villing  that  we  should  vanish  ;  and  would  think  our 
sufferings  and  sacriilcos  bad  been  woU  endured. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Thomas  Guthrie." 

Did  that  letter  stand  alone,  the  views  of  the  writer 
might  possibly  be  misunderstood;  not  so,  when  read  in 
the  light  of  his  sentiments  as  expressed  in  more  recent 
years.  The  words  which  follow  were  spoken  from  the 
Moderator's  chair  of  the  Free  Church  Assembly  in 
18G2,  and  carry  therefore  all  the  weight  of  a  care- 
fully considered  public  utterance  : — "  If  it  were  said 
to  me,  suppose  Government  were  to  give  you  all  that 
you  asked,  spiritual  independence  and  the  free  choice 
of  pastors,  are  yea  prepared  to  accept  the  terms  ? 
Well,  committing  nobody  but  myself,  I  reply,  I  have 
no  objection  on  the  score  of  principle  ;  but  I  am  not 
prepared  on  the  score  of  expediency  to  accept  the 
terms.  I  was  lately  lamed,  and  was  under  the  necessity 
for  some  time  of  using  crutches  ;  and  perhaps  you  will 
allow  me  to  borrow  an  illustration  from  this  circum- 
stance. Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  up  going  on 
my  own  feet  to  resume  the  crutches ;  I  am  not  prepared 
to  do  so  for  this  reason,  that  after  I  had  lost  the  power 
of  walking,  and  had  come  to  depend  on  the  crutches, 
the  State  may  do  again  what  the  State  has  done  before, 
knock  them  from  under  me,  and  leave  me  lying  a  help- 
less slave  at  her  feet." 

The  longer  he  lived,  the  less  he  cherished  the  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  Scottish  Presbyterianism  united  on 
the  basis  of  a  reconstructed  Established  Church.  It 
rejoiced  his  heart  to  hear  of  unions  among  the  Presby- 
terian Churches  in  Australia,  in  Canada,  and  the  United 
States,  where  Establishments  have  no  existence ;  and, 
looking  to  the  future  ii<  Scotland,  he  repeatedly  expressed 
the  conviction  which  he  thus  illustrates  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
George  Sinclair  : — "  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  existence  of 
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EstiiblislimiMits  is,  just  Hko  thut.  of  the  Mahoinmedim 
powcr.s  in  Turkoy,  a  questio'  '»f  tirao.  Their  foundations 
arc  your  by  your  wearing  i  ,  like  thut  of  an  iceberg 
which  has  flouted  southward  into  warm  seas,  and,  as 
happens  with  that  crcaiio..  of  a  cold  climate,  they  will 
by-and-by  become  toplieavy,  the  centre  of  gravity  being 
changed,  and  topple  over.     What  a  commotion  then  1 " 


r  < 


lie  continued  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  many 
matters  of  national  as  well  us  ecclesiastical  concern ;  * 
and  though  his  relotJons  with  the  public  wore  now 
chiefly  of  a  literary  kind,  his  voice  was  not  unfre- 
quently  heard  on  public  questions.  "  It  is  no  exag- 
geration," writes  an  impartial  authority.f  "  to  say  that 
he  could  speak  more  powerfully  to  the  mass  of  the  Scotch 
people  than  any  man  since  the  death  of  Chalmers.  He 
was  so  little  of  a  Free  Churchman  in  a  sectarian  sense 
that  if  Scotchmen  had  sought  some  champion  to  do 
battle  against  any  great  soeial  wrong,  the  mass  of  them 
would,  irrespectively  of  their  creeds,  have  singled  out  Dr. 
Guthrie." 

"  I  think,"  he  wrote  to  Miss  Eliott  Lockhart,  in 
November,  1869,  "  the  longer  I  live,  my  burdens  in  some 
respects  are  growing  greater — the  weightier,  as  I  am 
growing  the  weaker.  Adam  Black  had  agreed  on  Satur- 
day last  to  deliver  a  lecture  to  the  working  classes  on 
unions,  strikes,  &c.  His  views  on  these  subjects  not 
being  likely  to  correspond  with  those  of  many  of  the  work- 
men, a  row  was  expected.  Adam  wrote  me  to  that  eflFect , 
and,  trusting  to  me  as  (according  to  him)  more  likely 
than  most  people  to  be  able  to  quell  a  tumult,  he  begged 
me  to  appear  in  Dunedin  Hall  on  Saturday  evening  at 
eight  o*clock. 

"  There  was  a  mighty  crowd ;  some  four  or  five  drunken 

•  In  1869  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
t  Saturday  Review,  March  I,  1873. 
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fellows  excojjted,  the  people  behuvtd  remarkubly  nell. 
I  looked  with  great  admiration  on  the  lino  broad  fore- 
inads  and  intelligent  faces  of  these  sons  i>i  toil.  You 
sa  V  at  a  glance — right  or  wrong  on  the  subject  in  hand 
— tucse  men  wore  no  weaklings  or  fools." 

The  question  of  National  Education,  as  indicated  in 
Chapter  XL,  engrossed  much  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  attention 
in  his  closing  years,  and  the  legislation  to  which  ^c  gave 
rise  he  hailed  with  genuine  satisfaction  as  full  of  hope 
for  the  future.  It  was  with  very  different  feelings  he 
contemplated  the  action  of  Parliament  on  another 
question  intimately  connected  with  public  morals. 

Tht.  grounds,  purposes,  and  results  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  involved  details  very  distasteful  to  him. 
He  thoughf.  it  his  duty  nevertheless  to  investigate  them 
carefully,  and  did  not  shrink  from  expressing  opinions 
which,  however  unpopular  in  certain  quarters,  were  the 
result  of  his  deepest  convictions. 

"...  The  police  ought  to  have  no  more  to  do  with 
infamous  establishments  but  to  break  them  up,  regarding  them 
as  public  nuisances  equally  dangerous  and  disgraceful  to  the 
community,  not  to  be  regulated  hui  to  bo  destroyed ;  and  dis- 
tiuguishing  between  liberty  and  license,  between  an  incentive 
to  virtue  and  an  incentive  to  vice,  between  those  who  follow  an 
honest,  and  those  who  live  by  an  infamous  occupation,  ;ho 
police  ought  to  clear  our  streets  of  all  who  are  an  oflfenco  to 
decency  and  Uve  by  the  wages  of  iniquity. 

"  Our  chief  magistrate.  Lord  Provost  Chambers,  has  done  so  to 
a  considerable  extent  here,  much  to  his  honour  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  inhabitants  ;  nor  is  there  a  Mayor  in  England  or 
Provost  in  Scotland  but  might,  and  should,  follow  his  example. 
If  they  have  not  in  all  cases  power  to  do  so,  lot  them  apply  to 
Parliament  and  get  it.  It  is  monstrous  to  see  how  they  will 
haul  up  and  punish,  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  some  poor  decent 
creature  who  has  thrown  a  heap  of  ashes  on  the  street,  and  yet 
allow  it  to  be  infested  with  living  nuisances  who,  while  cor- 
rupting the  morals  of  the  thoughtless,  are  a  thousand  times 
more  revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  pure  and  right-minded 
members  of  the  community. 

"  Not  that  I  have  any  great  faith  in  police  action,  even  when 
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moBt  MriBoly,  vigoroasly,  and  virtuonHly  employed.  Tho  true 
remudy  appuarH  to  luo  to  lio  iti  riiiHing  tho  moral  tone  of 
Hocicty ;  and  fur  tbiH  purpoHo,  tho  prosH,  tho  platform,  and 
oRpccially  the  pulp't,  muHt  epoak  out  in  plaiuor,  louder  tones  thiin 
thoy  hav(!  hocn  accnstoraod  to  use."     {To  Mrs.  Wills,  limtol.) 

Ho  regarded  the  introduction  of  the  Oontugiou^ 
DisouHOH  Acts  with  mingled  regret  and  indignation 
Ho  hud  no  t'uith  in  their  proving  successful,  evei*  for  the 
objects  which  primarily  led  to  their  introduction — but, 
in  any  case,  he  regarded  their  principle  as  radically 
wrong.  Preaching  some  years  before  this  date  on  the 
temjwrarily  successful  but  "  crooked "  and  eventually 
ruinous  policy  of  King  Jeroboam — "  Fatal  success  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  "  which  was  followed  by  results  which  should 
teach  our  statesmen — whether  they  manage  affairs  at  home 
or  abroad — that  no  policy  in  the  end  shall  thrive  which 
traverses  the  word  of  God ;  and  that  that  never  can  be 
politically  right,  which  is  morally  and  religiously  wrong." 

Of  the  measure  itself  he  thus  wrote — 

"Edinuukoh,  February  8th,  1871. 
"  My  dear  Dr.  MArKENZiE, —  .  .  .  This  Bill  is  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  attacks  which  has  been  made  in  my  day  on  the 
mor-tls  of  our  country.  My  hope  is  that  it  may  turn  public 
attention  to  the  evils  of  a  standing  army,  which,  with  its 
crmpulHory  celibacy,  I  regard  as  a  standing  immorality.  Pay 
o(ir  men,  as  Cromwell  did,  double  the  wages  of  a  day-labourer 
(Honry  VIII.  did  the  same),  give  them  the  means  and  oppor- 
'.unity  of  enjoying  the  blessings  and  practising  the  virtues  of 
domestic  life,  and  you  need  no  Contagious  Diseases  Bills ;  and 
since  two  such  men,  I  undertake,  will  lick  any  half-dozen  of 
the  debased  and  debilitated  blackguards  of  our  High  Street,  and 
St.  Giles's,  and  Salt-markets,  from  the  scum  of  which  our  armies 
are  now  recruited,  you  will  be  even  cheaper  in  the  end.*     I 

*  Dr.  Guthrie  had  many  communications  with  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
and  with  military  men  on  the  condition  of  the  army.  Closely  connected 
with  his  views  as  to  an  improved  condition  of  things  among  our  soldiers, 
was  his  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Volunteer  movement.  At  an  interest- 
ins?  Voliintoer  f6te  at  Lochnaw  Castle,  when  on  a  visit  to  Sir  A.  Agnew, 
M.l'.,  he  said, — "  Two  of  my  sons  are  already  Volunteers,  and  should 
(which  God  forh'.d)  the  enemy  land  upon  our  coast,  I  would  go  with  my 
sons  to  the  battle-field,  not  to  fight,  but  to  cheer  them  on  and  share  in 
their  peril,  in  defence  of  all  we  hold  dear  " 
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fitiind  on  the  principle  of  mcrality  against  Iho  Bill,  but  it  would 
bo  well  could  you  Bmasb  its  supporters  by  fuels  and  de'  -ils." 

He  accompanied  a  deputation  to  Government  on  the 
(luestiou  that  sumo  year 

••  Wbstminhtrk  Palace  IIotbi,  Vith  July,  Iftjl. 

*'  Yostorday  was  tho  quietest  day  I  bave  bad  for  years. 
Save  an  occasional  question  to  tbe  guard  and  railway  officials, 
I  did  not  open  my  mouth,  but  at  tbe  dinnor-tablo  at  York,  from 
ten  in  the  morning  to  ten  at  night  I  " 

''July  21W,  1871. 

••  Tbe  Times,  wbicb  is  on  tbo  other  side,  gives  a  brief 
account  in  this  morning's  issue  of  our  interview  with  Mr. 
iJruce.  You  would  suppose  from  reading  it,  that  two  hundred 
men  and  women  with  llyiug  hair  and  clenched  bands,  and 
screams  of  indignation  and  rage,  carrying  the  Homo  Ottice  by 
storm,  burst  in  on  the  astonished  Bruce !  The  Tiim's,  you 
would  see,  speaks  in  complimentary  ttirms  of  my  uppeanince 
I  was  thankful,  when  it  was  over  and  I  found  tho  impression 
that  I  had  mado,  that  I  was  borne  up  and  through  so  well ; 
for  I  bad  nothing  prepared,  being  prepared  to  accommodate  my 
remarks  to  circumstances,  and,  indeed,  said  things  which  only 
came  into  m\  head  when  I  was  on  my  feet  and  in  tho  thick  of 
my  address  to  the  Home  Secretary."    {To  Mrs,  Ouihrie.) 


From  the  time  of  his  retirement,  in  1864,  Dr. 
Guthrie  lived  less  continuously  at  home  than  in  former 
years.  The  altered  nature  of  his  avocations  permitted 
him  to  move  about,  and  he  found  that  variety  of  scene 
and  of  society  conduced  much  to  the  maintenance  of 
his  general  health.  In  1866,  he  pitched  his  tent 
for  the  summer  months  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Fyne, 
occupying  the  Free  Church  Manse  of  Inveraray.*  One 
reminiscence,  among  many  others,  of  that  pleasant  time, 

*  In  remenibrance  of  that  visit,  a  life-size  bust  has  been  placed  in 
the  external  wall  of  the  Manse,  by  the  Duchess  of  Argyll,  with  an  in- 
scription. The  bust  is  by  W.  Brodie,  R.8.A.  a  member  of  Dr.  Guthrie's 
congregation,  who  executed  another  in  marble,  which  is  placed  within 
St.  John's  Free  Church. 
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lie  huM  pri'sorvfd  in  a  spc^'ch  made  at  the  iinnuiil  meeting 
of  the  OliiMgow  Foundry  Hoys'  Society,  on  whose  plut- 
turra  ho  appoiirod  in  1870  ulong  with  Dr.  Norman 
MacLeod.  Some  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  huk  had 
spent  a  day  or  two  at  Inveraray  during  "  Glasgow  Fair," 
and  Dr.  Guthrie  invited  them  to  the  Manso: — 


"  1  romerabor  on  a  beautiful  summer  evening,  when  the  boys 
drank  tea  on  the  lawn  before  our  door,  they  sing  and  we  sang  ; 
they  cheered  and  we  cheered  back  again ;  and  I  can  tell  you, 
Dr.  Macleod,  that  the  '  clerical  enamel '  was  like  to  be  rubbed 
ofl'  on  that  occasion,  and  I  was  disposed  to  say  with  regard  to 
clerical  dignity,  what  Shakespeare  says  of  physio — '  Give  it  to 
the  dogs  I  •  " 

The  perfect  seclusion,  however,  which  Lochlee  afforded 
him,  gave  to  his  country  quarters  there  one  of  their  chief 
attractions ;  and  almost  every  season  to  the  close  of  life 
he  found  his  way  back  again  to  the  Grampians. 

"  We  are  all  in  the  bustle  of  emigrants,  being  about,  in  an 
iiour  or  so,  to  start  for  Brechin  on  our  way  to  Lochlee.  I 
could  not  but  think  and  feel,  how  different  this  morning  from 
those  when  we  used  to  leave  town  for  the  glen,  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago — a  lot  of  bairns  of  all  sizes,  all  on  the  qui  vive, 
noisy  and  frolicsome,  the  elder  ones  trying  to  keep  the  younger 
in  order;  the  doors  of  the  railway  carriage  stuck  full  of  heads, 
which,  with  the  smoke  of  the  engine  and  dust  of  the  road,  were, 
by  the  time  they  reached  Brechin,  begrimed  enough !  Now, 
•ilmost  all  are  scattered,  and  yet,  in  God's  mercy,  all  are  spared. 
Johnnie  lies  in  his  quiet  grave ;  or,  rather,  is  with  Christ  in 
heaven.  But  he  was  never  in  Lochlee — so  that,  with  many 
[ilcasant  and  delightful  recollections  of  all  the  family  round  us, 
iind  the  happiness  of  other  days,  the  glen  has  no  melancholy 
memories." 

His  own  impression  was,  that  the  annual  period  of 
rest  to  body  and  mind  which  he  enjoyed  in  that  High- 
land solitude  was  to  a  large  degree  instrumental  in 
prolonging  his  days ;  but  an  accident  which  he  met  in 
1867  threatened  very  unexpectedly  to  end  tbem  there. 
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Tie  rocountH  this  advonturo  to  his  frii'iul,  W.  F.  Cumniing, 
KyHq.,  M.I).,*  Kinuollun — 

"  iNCiioRVNni.i!,  TjOphlrb,  Jum  20/A,  1867. 

"  Mv  DKAR  Dn.  CuMMiNo, — I  oboy  tho  impulso  I  folt  yuHtor- 
(liiy,  when  rondiiig  tbt'  account  of  Ww  mmmimj  race,  to  Hay  how 
gliicl  I  wuH  to  Koe  your  name  ii^'iiu  aHHociatud  with  Ua^god 
Schoolfi — kindnoHR  to  poor  childrou — and,  inoreovor.  with  an 
oxcoUont  branch  of  education  to  all,  ho  they  rich  or  poor,  carod 
for  or  nof^lcctod.  Brought  up  in  Edinluirgh,  my  cldoHt  lioyR 
did  not  enjoy  tho  advantago  I  had  in  Brechin,  which  Ih  washed 
by  tho  South  Esk  river,  where,  when  a  very  little  follow  (if  Huch 
tall  men  aH  you  and  I  were  over  very  little !)  I  learned  tho  art. 
I  HtiU  remember  tho  pride  of  that  Humnior  day,  when  I  for  tho 
first  time  ventured  beyond  my  depth,  and  plunging  in  at  tho 
head  of  a  strong  current,  wont  bravely  through  the  groat,  doop. 
black  pool  at  its  tail.    We  couHiderod  nuch  a  feat  equal  to  tho  toijn. 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  got  cither  to  loch  or  stream  all 
this  wook.  I  am  writing  this  in  bed.  I  have  no  cause  to  fret 
at  this  trial ;  but  much  cause  to  bl,oss  Qod  for  bis  marvellous 
goodness  to  me  and  mine.  The  wonder  is,  that  my  wife,  my 
sons  Patrick  and  Sandy,  and  myself  are  all  in  the  land  of  tho 
living.  We  four  were  returning  from  church  on  Sunday  in  a 
droskoy,  which  was  drawn  by  my  own  mare  '  Ogilvie,'  along  a  road 
very  good  in  its  way,  but  with  Highland  ups  and  dow  iis,  rough 
dykes  horo  and  great  boulders  there  by  its  side,  and  narrow 
bridges  crossing  river  and  mountain  streams.  The  mare  had 
been  ill  harnessed,  and,  as  we  found  afterwards,  the  lock  of  tho 
conveyance  had  been  galling  tho  legs  of  tho  poor  brute  She  took 
to  a  very  hard  trot,  then  to  a  cantor,  then  to  a  gallop,  and  from 
that  to  a  pace  like  the  rush  of  a  railway  train  I  In  vain  I  and 
Sandy,  who  sat  with  rao  in  front,  pulled  her  in.  Our  united 
strength  went  for  nothing,  but  ere  long  to  snap  tho  reins,  and 
leave  us  four  seated  behind  her  to  look  helpless  on  tho  mad 
animal  as  she  tore  along.  As  braes  and  bridges,  dykes  and  boul- 
ders were  ahead,  I  considered  and  concluded  that,  though 
dangerous,  the  safest  plan  was  (taking  care  not  to  be  entangled 
with  the  conveyance,  and  so  draj^gcd  by  the  clothes),  to  throw 
ourselves  out — which  calling  on  the  others  to  do,  I  did.  They 
tell  me  I  fell  with  a  heavy  thud  on  the  road,  where,  on  coming 
to  my  senses,  I  found  myself  lying.  I  bad  been  stunned — my 
head  was  dirlviff,  and  dirled  for  hours  afterwards,  my  elbow 
bruised  and  skinned,  the  brim  of  my  hat  broken,  and  the  top 

•  Author  of  "  Notes  of  a  Traveller." 
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squoshed  in.  The  hat,  no  doubt  (much  abused  as  is  the 
fashion  of  our  English  hats),  was  to  mo,  as  it  has  proved  to 
many  besides,  a  helmet  of  salvation." 

The  others  remained  in  the  droskey  ;  and  the  run- 
away mare  being  stopped  at  a  stiff  brae,  Dr.  Guthrie 
again  got  in. 


But  the  worst  was  to  come : — 


"  Not  knowing,  then,"  ho  goes  on  to  tell,  "  the  cause  of  the 
evil,  and  fancying  that  we  had  been  exposed  to  this  danger  by 
the  mare  having  been  startled  by  the  sudden  whistle  and 
flapping  of  a  nhniip,  which  rose  close  beside  her  from  the  moor 
at  her  first  outbreak,  we  resumed  our  seats,  having  been 
supplied  from  a  small  farm  on  the  roadside  with  powerful 
plough  reins  in  place  of  the  broken  leathers. 

*'  All  went  on  well  till  we  came  within  two  or  three  hun- 

bridge    that 

danger,    and 

off  '  Ogilvie ' 

We    hauled 

up,  but  they 

though    we 


dred  yards  of  a  narrow,  high,  old-fashioned 
spans  the  North  Esk  ;  here  was  our  greatest 
here,  to  our  astonishment  and  consternation, 
started  as  mad  and  uncontrollable  as  ever, 
on  the  plough  reins.  We  could  not  pull  her 
bore  the  strain,  and  thereby  we  were  able, 
could  not  arrest,  to  guide  her  course.  As  we  went 
thundering  on  towards  the  bridge,  we  were  quite  alive  to  the 
extremity  of  our  danger,  knowing  that  if  we  did  not  clear  it,  we 
should  all  be  hurled  out  against  the  parapet,  or  over  it  into  the 
bed  of  the  river,  here  filled  with  great  stones,  and  either  way 
in  all  probability  be  killed.  We  cleared,  but  only  cleared  its 
turnings,  leaving  the  mark  of  our  axles  on  some  of  its  stones. 
This  done,  wo  breathed :  an  iron  forest  gate  was  before  us,  and 
a  rise  of  the  ground  before  that.  We  should  be  stopped  at  the 
first,  at  any  rate  ;  but,  ere  we  reached  it,  the  wheels  of  the 
droskey  got  into  a  deep  rut  on  the  one  side,  the  machine  rose  on 
the  other,  and  the  mare  at  that  moment  making  a  sudden  turn, 
I  was  flung  out,  and  lighting  with  my  whole  weight  (before  I 
measured  my  length  on  the  ground)  upon  the  outside  of  my 
right  foot,  I  sufl"ered  a  sprain,  which  gave  me  at  the  time 
dreadful  pain,  and  from  which  I  expect  to  suffer  tcr  some  time 
to  como.*     The  mare  was  stopped  ;  and  now  hero  we  are, 

•  To  another  friend,  in  detailing  the  accident,  he  wrote :  '*  Sandy  aud 
I  were  carttd  home  ;  and  when  jolt  after  jolt  made  me  clench  my  teeth, 
I  thought  of  the  poor  fellows  who  are  driven  in  rumbling  amhulances. 
suflering  from  horrible  wounds,  oflF  a  field  of  battle.  We  have  great 
Ciiuso  to  be  very  thankful.  Jlay  our  spared  lives  be  more  and  more 
devoted  to  the  glory  of  God ! " 
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mercifully  f.reserved,  but  taught  more  than  we  ever  were, 
practically  at  least,  before,  how  soon  we  may  be  hovering  on 
the  borders  of  eternity,  and  what  need  there  is  ever  to  be  living 
so,  that  when  we  die,  we  may  die  to  the  Lord.  My  dear 
friend,  may  a  gracious  God,  with  His  most  precious  mercies, 
Bweeten  your  trials.     Let  me  hear  how  you  are. 

"Ever  yours  with  affectionate  regards, 

"  Thomas  Guthrie." 

His  %'isit8  to  London  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  frequent;  the  ever- widening  circle  of  friendships 
he  formed  there,  as  well  as  the  sources  of  interest  which 
that  mighty  human  hive  presents,  making  it  more  and 
more  a  congenial  residence  to  him. 


lon 
rn, 
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"  Radcliffe  House,  Buixton  Rise,  London, 
"18</)  March,  18G8. 

"Your  mother  and  1  lunched  yesterday  with  Mrs.  Kemble, 
a  sister  of  the  celebrated  London  preacher,  Henry  Melville,  who 
was  for  many  years  the  Chalmers  of  London.  He  kindly  came 
into  town  to  meet  us  at  lunch.  He  waci  most  kind  and  courteous. 
He  knew  all  about  the  Brechin  affair,  of  Nerval  being  kept  out 
of  the  charge  because  he  had  passed  off  one  of  his  (Melville's) 
sermons  as  his  own  when  on  his  Veto  Trial.  He  knew  Dr. 
Chalmers  .^nd  Walter  Scott,  and  had  often  heard  Robert  Hall 
preach  when  a  student  at  Cambridge.  We  discussed  all  manner 
of  matters.  He  is  very  lively,  clever,  and  frank.  When  we 
jiarted  he  laid  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  saying,  '  Now,  Dr. 
Guthrie,  I  will  say  to  you  what  one  of  our  clergy  said  tc 
Robert  Hall,  and  perhaps  you  will  make  to  me  his  reply.  Said 
the  clergyman  to  Hall,  "Mr.  Hall,  I  love  and  honour  you 
notwithstanding  you  have  not  episcopal  ordination  ;  "  and,  said 
Hall  to  the  clergyman,  "  And  I  love  and  honour  you  notwith- 
standing you  have  episcopal  ordination.*  " 

*' March  22rd,U(iS. 

"  Yesterday  I  resolved  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  largest 
exhibitio;i  I  could  get  of  the  Ritualism  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  congregation  consisted  chiefly  of  very  poorly 
or  very  grandly  dressed  women  and  of  young  men.  Mine 
was  the  only  grey  head  in  the  church.  The  appearance  of 
the  young  men  (I  speak  of  them  en  masse)  was  quite  marked. 
I  found  that  it  had  forcibly  struck  Mr.  Chubb  as  well  as  me. 
Poor  fellows,  they  were  devout,  indeed  some  of  them  most 
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devout  like ;  but  they  had  long  necks,  very  sloping  shoulders, 
faces  like  birds,  low  foreheads,  and  retiring  chics.  As  I  looked 
at  some  of  thou  in  the  pews  before  me,  they  recalled  to  my 
mind  the  caricatures  of  Ritualists  you  see  in  Punch.  Often 
during  the  service  I  thought  of  Sydney  Smith's  description  of 
Puseyism  and  Ritualism,  ^posture  and  imposture.'  My  spirit 
was  stirred  within  me,  and  after  what  I  have  seen  I  shall 
be  more  ready  than  ever  to  say  that  unless  the  Church  of 
England  will  rid  herself  of  her  Popish  rags,  and  take  immediate 
and  vigorous  measures  to  cast  such  things  out  of  the  house  of 
God,  the  Establishment  must  be  abolished. 

"  In  the  evening  we  went  to  Spurgeon's, — seven  thousand 
people  there  ;  a  sublime  and  overpowering  spectacle — the  whole 
worship  and  discourse  an  admirable  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
the  forenoon — a  feast  after  starvation,  as  I  told  Spurgeon  him- 
self. A  curious  coincidence : — he  came  down  like  Thor  the 
Thunderer  on  the  Ritualists  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
when  speaking  of  the  uncertainty  of  earthly  treasures,  he 
declared  that  no  care  could  keep  them,  nor  bolts  or  bars,  or 
even  Chuhb's  lacks.  Mr,  Chubb  and  he  had  a  laugh  about  this, 
when  we  saw  him  after  service.  He  had  observed  me  in  the 
gallery,  or  some  of  his  stafl'  had.  He  sent  one  of  his  deacons 
to  ask  mc  to  come  and  see  him,  so  we  all  went,  and  had  a 
few  minutes'  very  pleasant  talk." 


m-\' 


"  39,  Phillimohe  Gardens,  Kensington,  W.,  April  8th,  1869. 

"  My  dear  Anne, — On  our  way  to  Chester,  we  had  for  com- 
pany a  nice,  hearty  Methodist  from  Southport,  who  had  heard 
me  speak  there  on  the  Waldensian  Cause.  Like  our  friend  Mr. 
Bunting,  he  was  strongly  tainted  with  Toryism — fearing  Glad- 
stone and  the  Irish  Church  Bill. 

"  We  had  not  much  more  time  after  our  arrival  than  to  get 
unpacked  and  dressed  for  dinner  at  Argyll  Lodge.  The  com- 
pany consisted  of  the  family ;  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  one  of  his 
daughters ;  Lady  Gainsborough,  now  a  widow,  but  graceful 
and  beautiful,  and  good  as  ever  ;  Lady  Caroline  Charteris, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland,  &c.  I  sat  on  one  hand  of  the 
Duchess,  Lord  Shaftesbury  on  the  other  ;  nor  were  we  long 
set  down,  when  her  Grace  set  us  to  discuss  the  groat  question 

of  the   day — Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church I 

had  a  message  to-day  from  some  of  the  Commons  Poor-Law 
Committee,  wishing  to  know  whether  I  would  give  evidence 
before  tliom,  and  having  strong  opinions  on  that  subject,  I 
s^aid  I  would  if  I  could."     (7'o  Ids  daughter,  Mrs.  Williamson.) 
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"  39,  Phillimorf,  Gaudens,  Kensington,  W.,  April  \2th,  1869. 

"  My  DKAR  Patrick, — London,  and  apparently  the  whole  ol 
England,  is  like  a  boiling  caldron  about  their  Ecclesiastical 
Establishment.  People  talk  of  its  grors  abuses  in  a  way  they 
never  did  before  ;  and  whatever  may  be  in  Providence,  all  men 
seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that  the  days  of  such  Esta- 
blishments are  numbered.  But,  whatever  may  happen  with 
the  Irish  Establishment,  this  old  Church  of  England  will  take 
a  long  and  strong  pull  to  uproot.  However,  who  can  tell  ?  A 
rock  that  is  undermined,  as  well  as  a  ripe  pear,  comes  away  to 
a  touch. 

"  Every  afternoon  we  enjoy  a  drive  in  the  Park,  throwing 
ourselves  into  one  or  other  of  the  four  streams  of  carriages.  It 
is  really  a  brilliant  and  amusing  spectacle.  Not  the  least  enter- 
taining and  pleasant  part  of  the  spectacle  to  me  is  to  see  the 
crowd  on  foot  that  stand  along  the  lines,  and  who,  as  spectators, 
seem  to  have  fully  as  much  pleasure  in  the  parade  as  the  actors 
in  it.  The  show  costs  them  neither  cash  nor  care.  Since  we 
came  here,  the  parks  have  become  quite  beautiful :  the  noble 
elms  are  fast  getting  into  full  leaf:  the  blossom-spikes  of  the 
horse-chestnut  are  already  two  or  three  inches  long ;  while  the 
borders  and  parterres  are  splendid  with  dwarf  tulips  and  brilliant 
hyacinths.  We  have  had  high  summer  weather  for  the  last  four 
or  five  days — the  thermometer  in  the  shade  standing  above 
70°.  This  house  looks  out  behind  on  Holland  Park.  Without, 
the  fresh  sprii-  g  greenery  of  the  trees  is  beautiful,  and  within,  in 
the  high  Christian  worth  and  endearing  kindness  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Maitland,  we  have  everything  to  make  us  happy — and 
thankful  to  Him  from  whom  all  our  mercies  flow." 


I; 


"London,  28,  Westrournb  Terrace,  November  Sfh,  1870. 

"Mr.  Chubb  having  obtained  an  order  from  the  head  of  the 
London  police  directing  an  inspector  to  be  waiting  to  attend 
'Dr.  Guthrie  and  four  friends'  at  the  Whitcchapel  police-station 
by  ten  o'clock,  Strahan  and  Rowe  came  out  to  dine  with  us 
at  Radcliffe  House  last  Thursday.  At  nine  o'clock  we  got  into 
Mr,  Chubb's  carriage,  I  with  my  good  palm  stick,  wide-awake, 
a  bandana  handkerchief  instead  of  my  white  neckcloth,  and 
rough  coat.  We  reached  the  police-station  in  time,  found  it 
full  of  constables  and  officers,  a  very  fine-looking  set  of  men, 
— tried  on  handcuffs,  few  of  which  fitted  my  wrists,  and 
looked  into  some  of  the  cells.  There  was  a  poor  little  fellow 
stretched  on  his  wooden  board  in  one  of  them,  sleeping  beneath 
a  rug  80  soundly  that  our  entrance  and  the  flash  of  the  bull's- 
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eye  never  stirred  biiu.  His  sKoeping  luce  wore  no  Imd  cxi)res 
sion ;  be  was  twelve  years  old,  and  they  had  hiin  in  there  for 
pilfering  4^/.  worth  of  sugar!  I  remonstrated  with  the  lieu- 
tenant against  their  turning  that  child  into  a  confirmed  criminal, 
expressing  my  hope  that  the  magistrate  or  justice  before  whom 
he  would  be  charged  next  day,  would  sentence  bini  at  once  to 
three  or  four  yoais  in  a  reformatory  or  ragged  school.  The 
stupid  magistrate,  I  see  by  the  newspapers  in  which  this  4r/. 
case  is  reported,  has  remanded  him  for  ten  or  eleven  days, — 
as  if  t  icre  could  be  any  doubt  about  the  wisdom,  and  justice 
also,  of  dealing  in  my  way  with  the  case  ! 

"In  duo  time  enters  the  inspector,  who  is  to  be  at  once  our 
guide  and  guardian,  both  of  which  offices  he  most  successfully 
and  admirably  discharged.  He  has,  as  he  told  us,  risen  froni 
the  ranks,  and  has  over  £200  a  year.  Better  be  hi  the  policf 
than  in  the  pulpit,  in  many  cases  ! 

"Within  ten  yards  of  the  police-station  is  a  '  ponny-gatl ' 
theatre,  and  into  that  we  dived.  Past  one  bar  for  pay  and 
another  for  drink  we  went,  our  guide,  as  he  headed  us,  giving 
the  presiding  genius  of  each  of  these  posts  a  nod  and  a  word 
of  recognition,  which  they  returned  with  a  bow  ;  then,  brush- 
ing shoulders  with  some  very  o)ta  like  characters  of  both 
sexes,  we  got  out  of  a  long  narrow  passage,  and,  on  a  door 
being  opened,  found  ourselves  close  by  the  stage,  footli^'hts, 
and  three  fiddlers  of  a  low  theatre.  It  was  not  so  well  filled 
as  usual,  ov.'ing  to  the  fog  which  had  wrajiped  London  in 
twilight  all  day,  and  was  now  covering  it  in  a  darkness  which, 
like  that  of  Egypt,  might  be  felt.  (Such  was  the  fog,  that 
the  street  lamps,  of  which  you  saw  no  more  than  the  one 
ahead  of  you,  looked  like  a  painting  of  a  lamp — appearing 
light,  yet  giving  none.) 

"  While  runnuig  over  the  strange  scene  and  company  among 
whom  I  had  got,  I  was  startled  by  a  man  standing  beside 
me,  and  close  by  the  footlights,  shouting  forth  in  stentorian 
voice,  '  Order  I  order  there  I  '  This  was  an  official  of  the  house. 
who  paid  great  respect  to  our  Inspector,  and  to  us,  as  being 
under  his  wing.  I  don't  believe  he  ever  so  much  as  reflected 
on  the  immoral  resuitc  of  bi°  cst.-'blishment,  for,  when  I  en- 
gaged him  in  conversation,  he  talked  most  glibly  about  it,  telling 
me,  when  a  woman  appeared  on  the  stage  in  the  dress  of  a 
sailor,  'You  see,  sir,  that  is  our  principal  Lady; '  and  directing 
my  attention  to  an  actor  who  mouthed  his  words,  and  sawed 
the  air,  and  stamped  and  fumed  and  roared,  saying,  *  That,  sir, 
is  our  principal  Gentleman  I ' 

••  In  another   low  theatre  which  we  visited,  a  tall,  hand- 
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some  young  woman,  with  abundant  and  graceful  gesticula- 
tions, was  singing.  She  had  a  sweet  as  well  as  powerful  voice, 
and  was  the  only  modest-looking  woman  I  had  seen  among  the 
hold  and  horrible  objects  wo  had  encountered  that  night.  On 
what  a  company  she  was  wasting  her  powers,  casting  her 
pearls  before  swine,  and  probably  driven  to  earn  that  liveli- 
iiood  by  want,  and  the  scant  pittance  won  by  a  needle  in 
some  lone,  cold  garret!  I  was  very  sad  to  see  her;  all  the 
more  that  I  had  no  hand  to  reach  out  to  her.  It  was  poor 
comfort  to  be  told  that  out  of  these  low  haunts  some  of  these 
girls  rise  to  the  Opera,  leaving  the  low  scum  of  Wapping  to 
appear  before  the  bi^'h  fashion  of  London  as  singers  and  ballet 
dancers— not  an  inch  farther  from  perdition  there. 

"  Wo  thereiiftor  proceeded  to  a  rather  decent-looking  street 
where  is  a  sort  of  theatre  licensed  for  music,  and  where 
athletes  also  exhibit  their  feuts  of  strength.  Here  was  the 
most  wonderful  display  of  agility  and  strength  you  can  imagine 
on  the  part  of  two  performers,  who  hung  by  the  hoels  in 
mid-air  like  two  partmis,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  house,  in 
which  I  joined  with  my  stick,  quite  carried  away  with  this 
marvellous  display  of  courage,  strength,  and  agility !  Under 
the  conduct,  again,  of  the  master  of  the  establishment,  who 
was  a  fiit,  jolly,  cracky  hodk,  and  who  seemed  to  take  great 
credit  to  himself  for  his  not  allowing  any  disreputable  characters 
access  to  the  pit,  we  next  descended  to  see  the  company  there. 
Here  we  saw,  mingled  with  a  good  many  questionable-like 
characters,  a  number  of  tradesmen  to  appearance,  and  sailors, 
who  seemed  sober,  and  to  have  some  respect  for  themselves ; 
and,  along  with  these,  a  few  specimens  of  their  wives  and 
children ;  but  there  was  not  much  more  difference,  so  far  as 
moral  results  were  concerned,  between  the  pit  and  galleries 
than  between  the  frying-pan  and  the  fire.  It  was  in  all  its 
influences  a  pest-house. 

"  We  now  took  our  way,  on  leaving,  through  whole  streets 
wholly  given  up  to  wickedness,  the  moral  darkness  of  the 
neighbourhood  well  symbolized  by  that  in  which  we  were 
involved.  Here,  at  midnight,  both  literally  and  figuratively, 
'  darkness  covered  the  earth  and  gross  darkness  the  people.'  I 
often  could  not  see  a  yard  before  me  with  all  the  aid  the  gas 
lamps  gave,  and  not  seldom  I  followed  tho  Inspector  more  by 
sound  than  sight.  As  we  went  on,  he  suddenly  turned  round 
to  say  '  Keep  close  by  me,'  and  dived  under  a  low-browed  arch 
into  a  very  narrow,  cut-throat  like  close  or  passage.  It  con- 
ducted into  one  of  the  lowest  slums — a  group  of  wretched 
and  mean-like  houses.     Going  up  to  the  door  of  one  of  these, 
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tho  Inspector  called  out  '  Eliza  I '  No  answer  ;  now  he  raps  with 
his  stick  and  repeats  his  call,  '  Eliza  ! '  Then,  walking  on  to 
another  door,  as  tho  bird  seemed  to  have  left  tho  nest  empty, 
he  cries  out  '  Johnstone,'  whereupon,  after  a  little  delay,  de- 
scending a  narrow,  rickety,  wooden  stair,  candle  in  hand,  John- 
stone himself,  who,  with  a  Scandinavian  name,  is  a  Chinaman 
from  the  tail  on  his  shaven  head  to  his  feet,  appears  to  conduct 
us  up  to  an  opium-smoking  establishment." 

In  another  letter,  written  during  that  same  visit  to 
London,  he  tells — 

"  To-day  I  have  been  in  '  the  East  End,'  as  it  is  called,  a 
quartt  •  i'uU  of  deep  misery  and  opcn-fiiced  wickedness.  I  was 
visiting  the  great  Seamen's  Home  there,  as  well  as  an  asylum 
for  shipwrecked  men  and  others  of  the  marine  class  who  have 
become  wrecks  in  life.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  been  gauging  both  the  wickedness  and  misery  of 
this  vast  city,  and  it  is  only  they  who  have  explored  it  by  going 
down  into  the  pit  that  have  any,  or  can  have  any,  adequate  con- 
ception of  these.  We  went  away  one  night  to  see  some  places 
— dancing  and  music  rooms — which  are  opened  under  the 
licence  of  tho  magistrates.  I  shall  expose  their  Worships  in 
the  Sunday  Mnijazine.     I  was  horrified. 

"  On  the  other  hand  I  have  stood — I  may  say  hat  in  hand — 
before  born  ladies,  who,  leaving  their  compeers  and  all  the 
pleasures  of  luxurious  and  happy  homes,  have  taken  up  their 
abode  in  some  of  the  lowest  portions  of  this  city,  to  save  the 
lost  and  help  the  wretched  among  whom  they  wore  passing 
their  days  and  nights.  Talk  of  the  courage  and  self-denial  of 
the  besiegers  of  Metz,  or  Strasbourg,  or  Paris!  They  are  not  to 
be  named  with  those  of  these  Christian  women.  When  these 
daily  travels  of  mine  bring  me  among  such  sights,  h'lwever 
saddened  and  shocked  I  may  be  by  others,  I  go  back  quite 
cheered,  nor  know  how  wearied  I  am  till  the  day'e  work  is 
over."     {To  Mrs.  Wyld.) 

In  the  early  spring  of  1871,  Dr.  Guthrie  was  honoured 
by  Her  Majesty's  commands  to  be  present  at  the  marriago 
of  Princess  Louise  with  the  Marquis  of  Lome  : — 

"39,  Phii.limoke  Gardens,  March  22>id,  1871. 

^  *  t~  ■*:  •{ 

"St.  George's  Chapel  at  Windsor  is  mfujuiftque ; — a  great 
stained  window  above  the  altar,  below  which  is  a  vast  marble 
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«iitablaturo  with  figures.  The  Choir  bas  a  lofty  ornamontod 
Gothic  roof,  and  on  each  side  are  stalls  of  oiik  black  as 
nif^ht,  and  of  the  richest  carving :  above  each,  rises,  of  the 
same  material,  a  minaret  with  the  insignia  of  the  Knights  of 
the  Garter  in  gold  ;  from  the  top  hang  their  swords,  and  over 
all  float  their  banners.  The  seats  below  these  stalls  are  carried 
along  from  the  screen  up  to  the  steps  of  the  altar.  Fill  these 
seats  four  deep  with  ladius,  nobles,  gentlemen,  in  all  manner 
of  brilliant  costumes,  and  throw  the  sunbeams  in,  as  they  came 
streiuuing  d(»wn  that  day  on  my  side  of  the  Choir,  turning 
diamond  wreaths  and  coronets  into  living,  flashing  beams  and 
stars  of  light ;  and  you  will  have  then  some  idea  of  the  scene 
St.  George's  offered  to  my  admiration.  There  might  be  thirty 
or  forty  persons  already  in  the  Chapel  when  I  entered.  The 
Prime  Minister  and  Mrs.  Gladstone  sat  immediately  behind  me. 
By-and-by  entered  Lady  Beaconsfield  and  her  husband,  Disraeli, 
the  ex-Prime  Minister.     She  sat  on  my  left  hand,  and  Disraeli 

beyond  her. 

****** 

"  Drums  roll,  bugles  sound,  the  organ  puts  forth  all  its 
power  and  pipes,  and  everybody  says  to  himself,  '  Now  appear 
the  Queen  ! '  Gold  Stick  and  Silver  Stick,  tabarded  heralds, 
and  Garter  all  in  cloth  of  gold,  walking  backwards  with 
admirable  dexterity  (art  here  conquering  nature),  then  enters 
Majesty  herself.  All  the  house  on  foot,  down  goes  every 
head,  and  bent  is  every  back  as  she  sails  magnificently  up 
the  passage,  bowing  now  to  the  right  nand,  and  now  to 
the  left.  ...  I  had  no  eyes  for  any  but  the  mother 
and  daughter.  The  song,  '  There's  nae  luck  aboot  the  hoose,' 
describes  my  feelings  in  the  line  '  In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet ! ' 
I  thought  of  the  Prince  Consort  that  day  sleeping  in  his  tomb ; 
of  my  kind  friend  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  now  no  more, 
and  how  happy  she  had  been  had  she  lived  to  see  her  grand- 
son standing  at  the  altar  with  that  fair  royal  maid.  It  was  a 
most  touching  sight  to  see  the  Widowed  Queen,  with  her  heart 
in  her  husband's  grave,  taking  the  place  of  the  dead,  and 
leading  up  her  daughter  to  the  marriage  altar  ;  and,  to  the 
credit  of  humanity  in  high  places  be  it  said,  other  eyes  than 
mine  were  wet. 

"  The  sight  would  have  moved  the  heart  of  John  Knox,  and 
almost  induced  him  to  burn  his  book  written  against  what  he 
calls  *  The  Monstrous  Regiment  of  Women.'  I  had  never  seen 
the  Queen  before,  except  for  a  brief  moment,  on  a  cold  day, 
as  she  sat  wrapped  up  in  her  carriage  at  Ballater,  when  passing 
on  to  Balmoral.     Here,  on  the  wedding-day,  she  was  radiant 
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with  srniloH,  bright  a8  the  diiimoncls  of  the  tiara  on  her  head. 
The  broad  blue  riband  of  St.  George,  crossing  one  shoulder, 
passed  over  hei  breast ;  some  grand  orders  there,  and  a  brilliant 
piece  of  diamond  jewellery.  It  was  wonderful  to  see,  little  and 
stout  as  she  is,  what  majesty  and  dignity  were  in  her  port;  in 
that  reminding  me  of  what  Dr.  Fairbairn,  who  was  an  elder 
of  mine  in  St.  John's,  told  me  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He 
was,  in  1815,  an  assistant-surgeon  aboard  the  Admiral's  ship 
which  received  Bonaparte,  wben,  beaten  at  Waterloo,  he  fled 
from  France  and  yielded  himself  a  prisoner  to  our  fleet. 
The  little  man  was  fat  and  pursy  in  person,  yet  such,  said  Dr. 
Fairbairn,  was  his  imperial  bearing,  that  when  he  walked  forward 
to  the  Admiral  to  deliver  bimself  up  on  the  deck,  where  all  the 
officers  and  men  were  gathered  in  a  state  of  the  highest  wonder 
and  excitement,  he  looked  anything  but  like  a  prisoner — looked 
every  inch  a  king.  So  Victoria  really  looked  eveiy  inch  a 
Queen  ;  mind  hhining  through  matter,  and  asserting  its  supe- 
riority over  it.  The  habit  of  command  has  stamped  majesty 
on  her  brow  and  bearing. 

"I  saw  in  this  Woman  also  the  majesty  of  law.  As  in 
our  streets,  when  a  man,  amid  a  rude  and  ur  uly  mob,  draws 
from  his  pocket  the  small  silver-tipped  bacon  of  a  constable, 
that  symbol,  in  the  hands  of  one  whom  some  of  the  roughs 
could  double  up  in  a  moment,  is  respected  as  much  as  if  the 
owner  of  it  had  a  regiment  of  soldiers  at  his  back ;  so  it  was 
wonderful  to  see  One,  herself  physically  weaker  than  any  man 
in  that  room,  receiving  the  homage  of  all  as  their  Sovereign ; 
in  whose  presence  all  stood  uncovered ;  before  whom,  as  she 
advanced  up  that  Choir,  with  no  armed  men  at  her  back,  not 
even  a  crown  on  her  head,  all  heads  were  bowed.  She  was 
there  the  embodiment  of  Law  versus  License,  of  Order  versus 
Misrule  ;  and  it  was  wonderful  to  think  that,  as  such,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  swords  would  leap  from  their  scabbards,  to  obey 
that   little   Woman's  orders,  and   defend  her  person  and  her 

throne ! 

****** 

"  Before   luncheon   in   the  Waterloo  Gallery,  the  company 

assembled  in  the  White  Drawing-room Mr.  Theodore 

Martin  and  I  were  expatiating  most  cordially,  like  two  leal- 
hearted  Scotchmen,  on  the  worth  of  our  countrymen  and 
beauties  of  our  country,  and  on  the  honours  that  had  crowned 
her  brow  that  day,  when  I  saw  a  movement  ahead  of  me, — a 
'  moving  of  the  waters,'  as  it  were.  Behold,  the  Queen  had 
come  in  to  see  the  guests.  I  was  reminded  of  the  parable  of 
the  marriage  feast. 
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"  Sbo  was  sweeping  rapidly  alonj:;  the  insiclo  of  tho  oval 
figure  into  which  tho  two  hundred  j^uests  had  opened,  as  if  her 
entrance  had  been  tho  discharj,'o  of  a  mitruilleuso  in  tho  crowd, 
and  I  was  on  tho  outside  of  iho  oval  with  four  or  five  deep 
between  Her  Majesty  and  mo.  As  she  marched  along,  she 
bowed  in  passing.  Carrying  a  handkerchief  in  one  hand,  she 
gave,  to  those  she  specially  noticed,  a  rapid  wave  with  the 
other.  She  had  almost  tinished  tho  circle,  when  I  saw,  as  she 
raised  her  head  and  looked  round,  that  her  eyo  had  caught  mo. 
She  must  have  known  me,  probably,  from  tho  photographs. 
Sho  immediately  turned  to  Lord  Lorno,  whispering  in  his  eai. 
He  looked  in  my  direction,  and  I  saw  that  after  a  little  ho  also 
discovered  me.  On  this  ho  spoke  to  her,  and  immediately, 
attended  by  him,  tho  Queen  swept  across  tho  open  space,  and 
came  right  up  to  us.  I  had  by  this  time  a  pretty  clear  idea  of 
what  was  to  happen,  but,  like  a  'canny  Scot,'  gave  no  sign. 
The  Marquis,  with  a  very  audible  voice,  as  he  stood  by  the 
Queen,  called  out,  '  Dr.  Guthrie ! '  and  then,  to  be  sure,  a  lane 
was  made  in  the  ranks  before  mo,  and  stepping  forward,  while 
Her  Majesty  said  something  I  did  not  catch,  I  recalled  on  a 
sudden  the  facings  of  the  dancing-school  (where  I  very  un- 
willingly went  through  my  *  steps  '  fifty  years  ago),  and  made 
what  I  thought  a  very  handsome  bow  1  "  * 

Resolving  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  to  curry  out  a  long- 
cherished  wish,  he  visited  the  Shetland  Isles,  and  during 
the  trip  was  in  the  highest  spirits. 

"Kehoord,  Weisdale,  Shetland,  September  20^A,  1871. 

"  Here  am  I,  in  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  old  Romans,  so 
far  on  my  way  to  Unst,  the  most  northerly  part  and  parish  of 
Her  Majesty's  British  dominions,  where  I  am  to  stand  without 
a  bit  of  land  between  me  and  the  Polo,  but  out  of  sight  of 
the  Scotchman  who,  they  say,  sits  atop  of  it.  But,  God  sparing 
us  to  meet,  I  shall  see  a  man  there  worth  turning  aside  to  see — 
the  Patriarch  jf  these  islands  of  the  sea,  and  tho  oldest  working 
minister  in  Britain,  perhaps  in  Europe,  perhaps  in  either  the 
Old  World  or  tho  New.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Ingram,  Free  Chuich 
Minister  of  Unst.     His  son,  who  is,  and  has  been  for  many  a 

*  "I  can  never  forget  his  cordiul  salutation,"  ■v/rites  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin  to  us,  "  when  I  introduced  myself  to  him  at  Windsor.  How  well 
I  remember  his  surprised  look  of  disbelief,  when  I  said  to  him,  '  Tho 
Queen  is  looking  for  you,  to  speak  to,'  while  sho  was  still  a  lonpf  way  off, 
and  he  was  standing  behind  the  crowd  avoiding  tho  gaze  which  they 
were  courting." 
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long  yoar  and  clay,  his  ussifltant  and  siicci'ssor,  would  bo  by  all 
but  thoHC  who  aro  bin  own  at»o  accountod  an  elderly  man ;  and 
as  to  Dr.  Infjmm  himself,  bo  is  ninoty-fivo  years  old,  and 
occasionally  preaebos  still,  baving  a  voice  like  r  trumpet,  lookinj,' 
fresh  as  an  uppbi,  and  rt'taining  all  his  senses  and  faculties,  save 
that  of  bearing.  I  am  told  that  it  is  forty  years  since  ho  has 
been  in  Hcotbmd,  which  I  find  the  Hcandinavians  here  account 
almost  a  foreign  laud."     (7'o  Liu{\j  Louistt  AifHew.) 

"EmNMUKfiii,  Octoher,  1871. 

"  In  Shetland  wo  knocked  about  in  boats  wonderfully  con- 
structed to  live  in  and  ride  over  the  tempestuous  seas  there, 
and  rode  on  the  backs  of  ponies  not  much  bigger  than  calves, 
and  so  thick  and  pot-bellied  that,  when  I  attempted  to  como 
oflf,  the  saddle  rolled  round  with  mo,  but  I  never  fell,  as  my 
feet  were  but  a  few  inches  from  the  ground  ! 

"'Voes'  are  long,  narrow  arms  of  the  sea,  and  in  looking 
down  from  high  ground  on  these  voes,  shining  like  burniahed 
gold  in  the  setting  sun,  and  gemmed  with  islands  of  various 
forms  and  hues,  I  sometimes  thought  I  had  seen  nothing 
more  lovely  in  Italy.  Besides,  they  abound  with  sea-trout, 
At  WaLj,  D and  I  killed  fonr-and-twenty  with  fly  one  after- 
noon, and  it  is  famous  sport.  How  the  reel  sings  as  the  lino 
spins  out ;  and  how  beautiful  the  fish,  as  it  springs  from  the 
salt  water  into  the  air  like  a  bar  of  molten  silver  I 

"  What  a  multitude  of  people  we  heard  of  who  have  turned 
the  corner  of  ninety  years !  and  the  children  are  as  thick  as 
bees  or  blackberries.  Dr.  Ingram,*  the  Free  Church  Minister 
of  Unst,  the  most  northerly  parish  of  Her  Majesty's  British 
dominions,  in  whose  pulpit  I  preached,  and  in  whose  house 
we  lived  some  three  or  four  days,  is  in  his  ninety-seventh 
year !  He  preaches  occasionally  still,  has  the  fresh  colour  of 
a  child,  and  a  voice  like  Stentor ;  and,  with  no  defect  but 
deafness,  is  as  clever  and  full  of  fun  as  you,  and  with  a  devout- 
ness  I  covet — for  the  Apostle  bids  us  covet  the  best  gifts." 
{To  Mrs.  Wyld.) 

In  Decomber,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  his  Bugged 
Schools  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  which  was  crowded 

*  This  truly  venerable  man  still  lives  (1875),  in  his  100th  year.  Dr. 
Guthrie  was  so  interested  in  him  that,  on  returning  to  Edinburgh,  he 
lithographed  a  letter  regarding  Dr.  Ingram,  and  circulated  it  among 
Bome  friends.  The  result  was  that  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  patriarch 
was  secured  for  the  Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh,  painted  by  Otto 
Leydo,  A.R.S.A.,  while  a  smaller  portrait  and  service  of  plate  were  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Ingram  for  retention  in  his  family. 
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in  every  corner,  the  Murquis  of  Lome  occupyiiiff  tli*' 
chiiir.  Dr.  Guthrie  spoke  at  j^reiit  length,  und  with  even 
more  than  his  usual  animation.  liookiiig  l)ack  over  the 
twenty-four  ytars  of  his  interest  in  the  Institution,  he 
touehingly  adverted  to  the  passinf^  away,  one  after 
another,  of  almost  all  those  with  whom  he  liad  been  asso- 
ciated in  its  earliest  days.  "  Help,  Lord,"  he  exelaimed, 
in  closing,  "  for  the  godly  man  tieaseth  !  Jesus  now 
calls  on  you  to  save  these  children,  for  His  sake  us  well 
as  their  own.  And  more  than  that,  I  can  fancy  Him 
pointing  to  yonder  poor,  starving,  weeping  boy,  to  say  as 
Joseph  did  of  lienjarain  to  his  brethren,  '  You  shall  not 
see  my  face  except  your  brother  be  with  you  !  ' " 

Little  did  the  solemnised  assembly,  whom  he  addressed 
that  day,  think  they  were  never  to  hear  his  familiar 
voice  from  that  platform  again  1 

Cheered  as  the  evening  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  life  continued 
to  be  by  much  happiness  and  abundant  prosperity,  the 
lengthening  shadows  became  more  discernible  to  him  each 
year.  He  felt  increasingly  the  need  of  rest.  "We  have 
not  had  a  visitor  to  cross  the  door,"  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Guthrie,  in  February,  1870,  from  his  eldest  daughter's 
house  in  Peebles-shire;  "and  that  is  the  life  that  now 
suits  me,  along  with  a  good  measure  of  '  KKjahondarjc ' 
— wandering  about  for  that  measure  of  pleasant  excite- 
ment which  the  slow-going  blood  of  age  needs."  "  Very 
sensible  are  the  old  dogs,"  he  wrote  again,  in  allusion  to 
bis  advancing  years,  "who  spend  most  of  their  time 
stretched  out  on  a  hearth-stone  before  the  fire,  or  lolling 
on  the  doorstone  on  a  sunny  day ;  but  one  would  like  to 
be  doing  something  for  our  God  and  Saviour  while  he 
is  here," 


CnAPTER  XV. 


THE  CLOSING  YKAR. 


In  1872  Dr.  Guthn'o  bad  reached  his  sixty-ninth 
year ;  and,  though  ineapublo  of  any  severe  exertion, 
ho  appeared  ho  full  of  life  and  spirits,  that  his  friends 
anticipated  several  years  of  usefulness  yet  in  store 
for  hini/' 

"  1,  SAi.iHitiHY  RoAi),  Edinhuuoh,  Jauuary  5th,  1872. 

"  My  dear  Miss  I^kkykr, — Wo  wore  delighted  to  receive 
your  letter  this  niorni.ig.  You  never  forget  the  poor  [ragged] 
buirns.  The  two  .i'5  notes  carao  safe  to  hand.  I  need  not  sny 
how  warmly  I  feel  to  you  for  your  steady  and  very  valuable 
friendship  to  a  cause  I  have  much  at  heart.  I  will  ask  you 
to  give  my  very  sincoro  respects  to  your  cook  and  housemaid.} 
Wore  the  rest  of  mankind  a  hundred  part  as  generous  and 
self-donying,  what  good  cause  would  have  to  complain  of  want 
of  funds  ?  May  the  Lord  bless  them ;  for  (as  the  Apostlo 
exhorted  servants  in  his  day  to  do)  they  certainly  '  adorn 
the  doctrine  of  God  thoir  Saviour.' 

"  I  sympathize  with  you  on  the  loss  of  the  magpie,  as  told 
in  one  of  your  letters  to  my  grandsons,  Tom  and  Lawrence, — 
letters  of  which  thoy  are  amazingly  proud,  each  more  anxious 
than  the  other  that  I  should  read  Miss  Beever's  letter  to  him. 
Speaking  of  magpies,  we  were  amazed  at  the  number  of  those 
birds  in  Brittany  ;  they  are  there  in  flocks  almost  like  croirs  (or, 
as  you  call  them  in  England,  rookn)  in  our  island.  Ours,  by- 
the-bj-e,  is,  I  suspect,  the  old  English  word  ;  this  I  infer  from 
the  nauio  they  give  the  stick  with  an  old  ragged  coat  and  a  crown- 
less  hat  which  farmers  and  gardeners  use  to  scare  ofl'  the  rooks. 

•  The  poitriiit  on  the  opposite  page  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Downey,  of 
London,  in  ,/unuiiry,  1872. 

t  Who  for  years  hud  sent,  and  still  continue  to  send,  through  Miss 
Bet  ver,  nuurly  £3  annually  to  Dr.  Guthrie's  Hugged  Schools. 
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It  pooH  by  tho  namo,  not  of  iv  vnrvrook,  hut  n  ncnrf-crott* 
In  Shctliiiul,  whoro  I  Ki>t'iit  hoiiui  throo  wickH  in  St'iitomluT 
Inst,  I  Kiiw  neither  crow  nor  nia^'pio  ;  hut,  in  |)hu-c  of  rookH, 
thoy  Lavo  flocku  of  tho  '  Loodoil  crow  ' — a  bird  of  prey. 

'•I  Bco  you  arc  wiitching  for  the  lirst  foot'jiopH  of  Hjiritif^.  So 
am  I.  Tho  othor  day  1  wuh  woU-oniinn  Bonio  crocuHOH  that 
wuro  lifting  up  thoir  hoads  iu  luy  {,'iiiden  to  hoc  whether  winter 
Wuh  taking  his  departure ;  today,  they  hiivo  lea'-ned  that  he 
is  here  still.  Ere  th'i  morning  broke,  ciimo  a  ht.ivy  fall  of 
Buow,  and  now  dale  and  hill  arc  robed  in  spotless  purity.  The 
snow  is  glistening  in  tho  HiuiHhino  under  a  cloudleHs  blue  sky; 
and  anything  more  beautiful  than  tho  bushes  and  trees  all 
feathered  could  not  bo.  .  .   . 

"  1  enjoy  better  health  than  at  an  earlier  or,  indeed, 
any  former  period  of  my  life.  This  may,  in  part,  bo  due  to 
having  got  almost  entirely  rid  of  a  '  mouthful  of  teeth,'  whieh 
have  boon,  with  intervals  of  rest  and  ease,  an  annoyance  and 
often  a  torment  to  me,  occasionally  making  life  a  burden. 
Talk  of  the  Martyrs  and  their  suflerings !  I  have  endured 
twenty  times  more  pain  than  most  of  them,  and  that  without 
the  consolation  of  sufloring  in  a  noble  cause  I  Kt'U,  I  have  not 
settled  this  question  in  physiology — whether  my  bad  heiilth 
was  due  to  toothache,  or  toothache  to  my  bad  health  ?  I 
fancy  they  acted  and  reacted  on  each  other :  any  way,  1  can 
quote,  with  hearty  approbation,  tho  Scotch  proverb,  '  A  toom 
(emi  y)  house  is  better  than  an  ill  tenant.' 

"  I  will  close  with  all  tho  best  wishes  of  the  season  for  you 
and  youirs.  May  a  gracious  God  richly  and  daily  bless  you 
with  His  precious  love  and  grace. 

*•  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

"  Thomas  Guthrie." 
{To  Mm  S.  Beever,  Coniston,  Ambleside.) 

In  this  letter  he  refers  to  the  improvement  in  his 
general  health  as  life  advanced.     As  he  buid,  in  writing 

•  Thougli  no  Bcientifio  philologist,  Dr.  Guthrie  Lad  a  great  tasto  for 
tracing  affinities  in  difiorent  ton^^ucs,  and  for  digging  among  thi>  roots  ol 
•words.  We  have  heard  him  humorously  disputin:;  with  frienda  from 
England  about  this  very  word  crow.  "  A  primitive  people,"  he  main- 
tained, *'  would  naturally  name  birds  as  well  as  other  animals  from  the 
sounds  they  utter  (cuckoo,  peewit,  crake,  &c.K  Ajtply  this  principlo,  and 
you  will  see  that  the  original  name  of  this  bird  must  have  been  our 
Scotch  form.  You  hoar  a  glossy-black  fellow,  as  he  sits  on  a  high  tree 
in  spring,  saying  craw !  craw !  but  when  did  ye  ever  hear  one  calling  out 
trow !  crow !" 
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to  another  friend,  "  If  I  am  not  good  looking,  I  am  at 
least  xcell  looking."  In  his  later  years  his  tigure  had 
become  fuller,  and  his  countenance,  formerly  some- 
what haggard,  and  dusky  in  hue,  had  rounded,  while 
the  now  fresh  colour  showed  well  by  contrast  with 
the  long  grey  hair.  Nevertheless,  for  years  before  his 
last  illness  he  had  little  ability  for  any  kind  of 
muscular  exertion.  The  ascent  of  a  flight  of  stairs 
tried  him,  and  a  walk  of  even  two  miles  left  him  quite 
exhausted.  A  friend  who  had  not  seen  him  for  some 
time,  meeting  him  one  day  on  the  street,  remarked  how 
robust  he  looked.  "  Ah !  my  good  sir,"  replied  Dr. 
Guthrie,  "  I  may  say  of  myself  \,hat  James  Hamilton  of 
London  once  said  of  a  certain  person.  I  should  tell  you, 
I  had  said  to  Dr.  Hamilton,  '  What  can  be  the  secret  of 

's  reputation  ?      It   has  lasted   now    a   number    of 

years.  Surely  there  must  be  something  great  about  the 
man  after  all  P '  '  "Well,'  said  Dr.  Hamilton  in  his  quiet, 
quaint  way,  *  no  doubt ;  he  is  a  great  imposition  !  '     Now, 

my  good  friend,  I  am  just  like .     So  far  as  m> 

looks  go,  I  am  a  great  imposition  !  " 

In  the  middle  of  January,  1872,  he  went  to  London, 
primarily  with  the  view  of  visiting  various  of  the  great 
Charities  there,  of  which  he  wished  to  tell  in  the  Sunday 
Magazine.  On  the  14th  he  preached  for  the  Kev.  J.  T. 
Davidson,  and  addressed  an  audience  of  3,000  in  the 
Minor  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington ;  while  a  few  weekr? 
tliereafter,  a  proposal  Avas  made  that  he  should  preach  to 
another  congregation  as  interesting,  if  less  numerous : — 

"  39,  Phillimoue  Gaukens,  London,  January  2%th,  1872. 

"  My  dear  Clkmentina, — We  came  up  from  Essex  yester- 
day iiftcriioon  in  time  for  the  Templars'  dinner.  I  drove  to  Mr. 
Anderson's,  who  is  a  Queen's  counsel,  and  with  whom  (when, 
lis  a  Scotch  advocate,  he  was  counsel  for  Rev.  Mr.  Macfarlane, 
a  Chapcl-of-Ease  Minister,  in  Arbroath)  I  had  many  a  con- 
flict  uioro  than  thirty-six   years    ago.     He    and  I  walked    to 
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the  Middle  Tomplo,  close  by  his  chambers  ;  and  ho  putting 
on  his  silk  gown,  and  I  putting  off  my  two  top-coats,  in  an 
anteroom,  we  wore  ushered  by  the  otlicials  into  a  lolty,  richly 
decorated  apartment,  where  the  '  masters,' judges,  and  invited 
guests  wore  to  assemble.  Here,  I  was  introduced  to  one  and 
another  of  the  great  dons  of  the  law,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Vaughan, 
Master  of  the  Temple.  By-and-by  an  official  enters  and  marches 
us  out  by  two  and  two,  calling  out  our  names — and  then,  on 
what  an  imposing  scene  did  we  enter !  At  the  upper  end  of  a 
noble  hall,  ciie  hundred  and  fifty  foot  long,  I  would  say,  and 
eighty  high  to  the  centre  of  its  open,  elaborately  carved  Gothic 
roof,  stood  a  raised  table,  which  was  allotted  to  the  Benchers, 
judges,  and  those  of  us  who  were  marched  up  to  it.  The 
tables  in  the  body  of  the  hall  were  already  filled  by  a  company 
who  stood  up  to  receive  us.  They  amounted  to  about  two 
hundred,  and  consisted  of  barristers  and  some  hundred  and 
sixty  students  of  law.  I  sat  opposite  Sir  Thomas  Cli ambers, 
who  was  ii>  the  chair,  and  who  had  Dr.  Vaughan  on  uis  right 
and  Lord  Penzance  on  his  left.  On  Vaughau's  right  sat  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn.     He  looks  old  but  wonderfully 

fresh,  due  to  his  rosy  complexion  and  Scandinavian  hair  and  face. 

****** 

"Hardly  excepting  St.  George's  Chapel  on  the  royal  mar- 
riage day,  the  spectacle  was  the  grandest  I  have  seen.  The 
only  toast  given  in  the  Grand  Hall  was  '  Her  Majesty.'  It  was 
very  neatly  and  well  done  by  Chambers.  And,  by-the-bye,  I 
must  not  forget  to  mention  a  curious  old  ceremony.  A  massive 
silver  cup,  tilled  with  wine,  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  at 
our  upper  table,  each  as  he  drank  drinking  to  '  The  pious 
memory  of  Master  Worsley '  (or  some  such  name) — the  man 
who  long  years  ago  left  the  cup  to  the  Templars  and  a  fund  to 
replenish  it  with  wine,  that  he  might  thus,  in  a  way,  live  in 
their  memory  for  ever. 

"  Dinner  finished,  forming  such  a  procession  on  leaving  as 
we  observed  on  entering,  we  filed  out,  the  students  cheering, 
and  calling  out  the  names  of  some  they  most  admired,  and 
here  I  was  astonished  to  find  myself  acknowledged,  some  calling 
out  '  Guthrie,  Guthrie ! '  which  I  take  to  have  been  done  by 
some  kindly  Scots.  We  now  entered  a  spacious  room,  to  find 
tables  garnished  with  flowers,  furnished  with  wine  and  loaded 
with  fruit.  Then  the  speechifying  proper  began.  Chambers 
gave  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan  as  Master  of  the  Temple,  in  a  com- 
plimentary speech.  Vaughan  replied  in  a  very  proper  address 
for  the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the  Temple,  which  ho  closed  by 
taking    notice  of  my    presence,    acknowledging    very    frankly 
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the  Profibytorian  as  a  gistor  Church,  and  Riiying  that  he  would 
be  pleaHod  to  see  me  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Temple — a  thing  he 
did  very  courteously  and  handsomely,  and  was  cheered.  I 
sat  mum.  Thereafter  Chambers  gave  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
and  other  judges ;  whereupon  they  all  rose,  and  Cockburu 
replied  for  them,  speaking  in  a  slow,  judicial-like  style.  Then 
came  the  healths  of  Lord  Penzance  and  another  judge,  who 
in  their  turns  rose  and  brieily  acknowledged  the  compli- 
ment. It  was  my  turn  next  ;  so  up  rises  Chambers,  and 
with  not  a  few  laudatory  words,  proi)oses  my  health,  taking 
occasion  to  applaud  Vaughan's  proposal  that  I  should  preach 
in  the  Temple.  It  was  rather  a  formidable  position  for  me, 
with  an  august  company,  comprising  the  talent  and  genius 
of  the  English  bench  and  bar,  to  face.  But  I  am  thankful 
to  say  I  never  was  more  in  possession  of  myself;  so  I 
held  on,  as  they  showed  no  sign  of  weariness,  making  the 
longest  speech  on  the  occasion.  It  was  quite  unprepared, 
save  that  in  case  I  would  have  to  '  hopen '  my  mouth,  I  had 
thought  ver  two  or  three  points — serhi  niirtu  ciiin  jocis — on 
my  way  in  the  hansom.  The  yoci  took  admirably.  I  told  thcui 
the  story  of  Stewart  of  Goodtrees'  epitome  of  Scotch  Law — 
this,  nnmely,  'Show  vw  thf  mnit,  and  Til  tell  you  tlie  htw ." 
as  contrasting  our  Scotch  judges  with  the  English  in  the 
olden  time  ;  and  somehow  or  other  (I  forget  now  how)  I 
luggcii  in  my  story  of  Madame  Hiver  and  her  discovery  ot 
the  man  who,  though  he  insisted  on  it  that  he  was  an 
Englishman,  was  found  to  be  really  an  Irishman  bij  the  ivaij  hi: 
pfi'tcil  his  jKitdiocfi !  I  complimented  Vaughan  and  the  English 
judges  ;  had  a  fling,  in  passhig,  at  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
Wilberforce  and  their  '  iiii-^nion  service,'  which  was  remarkably 
well  received  ;  told  them  how  John  Knox  preached  for  years 
in  the  Episcopal  and  Established  churches  of  Berwick  and 
London,  and  avowed  my  readiness  to  accept  the  honour  of 
preachmg  in  the  Temple  church." 

That  chvircli  not  being"  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Bishop  of  Loudon,  no  obstacle  arising  from  ecclesiastical 
authority  stood  in  the  way.  The  day  was  even  named 
for  Dr.,  Guthrie's  sermon,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time 
as  if  the  spectacle  were  actuallj'  to  be  realised  of  a 
Scotch  dissenting  minister  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Temple 
Church.  But  unforeseen  difficulties  emerged,  and  the 
project  was  abandoned. 
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"39,  Phillimorb  Gahdbns,  London,  February  l2/h,  1872. 

**  On  Sunday  evening  we  set  off  to  hear  a  quumlain  clown 
preach.   .    .    . 

"At  the  close  of  the  service  a  young  woman,  whom  I  had 
observed  singing  the  hymns  with  groat  fervour,  and  whoso 
countenance  wore  the  celestial  expression  which  Fra  Angolico 
gives  to  his  Saints,  stood  by  the  inner  door  as  we  went  out, 
distributing  tracts.  On  holding  out  my  hand  for  one,  she  said 
as  she  gave  it,  with  a  sweet  smile  on  her  face,  '  I  hope,  sir,  you 
love  Jesus?'  Some  thought,  considering  my  white  neckcloth 
and  venerable  appearance,  this  was  rather  forward  on  her  part, 
but  it  was  well  meant ;  fow  Christians  err  in  the  direction  of 
faithfulness. 

"From  this  hall,  with  its  interesting  services,  we  plunged 
at  once  into  Oxford  Street :  and  it  seemed  like  leaving  Lot's 
house  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  in  Sodom.  The  pavements 
were  swarming  with  wretched  women,  vapouring  about  un- 
abashed, in  flaunting  and  gaudy  dresses  ;  and  gin-palaces  were 
blazing  with  gas,  and  crowded  with  customers.  Such  sights 
are  a  shame  in  a  civilised,  to  say  nothing  of  a  Christian, 
country,  enough  to  bring  down  the  judgments  of  God  on  the 
land.  However,  let  us  be  thankful  for  the  prospect  of  better 
days,  and  do  what  we  can  to  hasten  them  on." 

"EDrNiiuuoH,  March  dtJi,  1872. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Wyld, — I  am  worn  and  wearied  to-day  ;  so, 
being  indisposed  for  Lard  and  heavy  work,  I  take,  as  to  a 
pleasant  employment,  to  writing  you  a  letter,  with  any  rambluig 
account  that  may  suggest  itself,  of  my  observations  and  expe- 
riences on  the  Thanksgiving  Day  *  in  London. 

"  For  weeks  before,  all  London  was  in  a  steer.  Nor  any  won- 
der. Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  seen  previously  by  any  living, 
save,  perhaps,  a  very  few  still  lingering  on  the  earth  who  saw 
George  IIL,  about  the  close  of  last  conturj',  go  in  state  to  St. 
Paul's  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  the  recovery  of  his  reisc 
So  the  Thanksgiving  had  all  the  interest  of  a  groat  novelty. 
But  more  than  that,  it  was  a  great  solemnity,  which  found  a 
response  in  the  heart  of  every  right-minded  man  and  woniun, 
Scoffers — all  the  ungodly  crow  who  snoor  at  Providence  and 
prayer — wisely  held  their  tongues.  Seated  in  the  scorner's 
chair,  they  would  have  jibed  at  any  miiiistef  who  had  proposed 
to  call  on  God — on  any  one  but  Dr.  Gull — or  to  ackuowledgp 
by  an  act  of  thanksgiving  the  power  of  prayer ;  but  whore  a 

•  For  the  recovery  of  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
■6  r. 
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Queen  had  to  be  confronted, — brought  face  to  face  with  earthly 
Majesty,  wlicrc  was  the  courage  of  men  that  speak  against  the 
heavens  ?     Nowhere  ;  it  bad  oozed  out  at  their  tinger-ends. 

T*  T*  •t'  T*  't'  V 

"  When  we  got  into  the  '  city '  proper,  within  Temple 
Bar,  we  had  to  show  our  tickets  to  the  guards.  Into  this 
space  the  East  End,  with  all  its  rags,  and  drunkenness,  and 
blackguardism,  and  misery,  and  sin,  had  poured,  ftn<i  with 
roughs  of  both  sexes  the  pavements  were  so  cro\vaed  and 
packed  that,  save  here  and  there  where  they  pressed  forward  so 
that  it  became  a  pushing  match  between  them  and  the  police,  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  to  move  a  foot.  When  I  looked  on  the 
sea  of  faces,  which  made  one  think  of  the  Communists  of  Paris 
and  the  horrible  crimes  done  there  a  year  ago,  and  also  of  the 
monsters  of  the  older  devolution,  with  their  famous  cry  of  hes 
prctres  a  In  latiterne,  I  confess  I  looked  with  more  than  ordinary 
complacency  on  the  marines,  the  guards  and  other  soldiers,  and 
the  police,  who  lined  the  streets.  There,  in  that  fierce-looking 
crowd,  with  faces  expressive  of  bad  habits  and  bad  passions, 
was  a  magazine  of  gunpowder  which  it  needed  but  a  spark, 
some  sudden  and  strong  excitement,  to  explode ;  and  Church  and 
State,  Queen,  Ministers  of  State,  and  Ministers  of  Religion,  all 
things  ancient,  venerable,  and  holy,  are  blown  into  the  air. 
Vice  and  misery  were  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  that  sea 
of  upturned  faces.  I  never  saw  them  collected  in  such  over- 
powering masses  before,  and  have  no  wish  to  see  them  again. 
Though  the  little  follows  would  not  have  been  very  effective  in 
an  emeute,  yet  at  no  part  of  the  long  lines  of  defenders  along 
the  route  did  I  see  a  prettier  sight  than  that  formed  of  the 
boys  from  the  soldier-boy  schools  and  the  training-ships.  The 
one  set  dressed  in  the  red  uniform  of  the  army,  the  other 
in  the  blue  jackets  of  the  navy,  each  youngster  looking  as  full 
of  dignity  and  importance  as  if  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were 
in  his  hands,  were  a  sight  worth  seeing ;  plucky  little  chaps 
they  looked. 

"  I  would  linger  long  on  the  scenes  of  the  streets ; 
they  were  full  of  interest  and  entertainment ;  and  we  had 
abundance  of  time  to  make  the  survey,  for,  though  we 
left  Argyll  Lodge  at  nine  a.m.,  it  was  not  till  a  quarter 
past  eleven  o'clock  that  our  carriage  reached  St.  Paul's. 
At  the  south  gate  we  descended  and  threw  ourselves  into 
the  stream  of  company  that  was  pouring  up ;  and  after  a 
long  climb,  getting  occasional  glimpses  of  the  interior,  we 
reached  the  extemporised  gallery  of  the  South  Transept.      .  .  . 

"  At  length  one  o'clock  struck,  and  hardly  had  people  who 
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knew  our  Grajpious  Lady's  punctuality  got  time  to  get  on  '  tho 
tip-toe  of  expictation,'  when  an  organ  behind  us,  drowning  tho 
sound  of  cannon,  made  us  all  start,  and  the  whole  mass  and 
multitude  below,  as  of  one  soul,  rose  to  their  feet.  My  eyes 
seemed  to  be  the  only  sense  I  possessed,  and  they  certainly 
looked  on  the  most  loftj'^  and  impressive  sight  that  could  be 
imagined — such  as  they  had  never  seen  before  nor  expect  in  this 
world  to  see  again.  There  was  an  assembly  of  all  '  the  great 
men,  and  the  rich  men,  and  tho  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty 
men,'  of  the  greatest  nation  on  eanu,  and,  before  these,  their 
Sovereign,  come  to  do  homage  to  tho  God  of  Heaven  acknow- 
ledge His  providence,  and  render  the  tribute  of  her  own  and 
people's  thanks  to  Him  for  having  heard  tv-o  voice  of  a  mother's 
and  a  nation's  prayer,  sparing  the  son,  husband,  and  father,  at 
her  side. 

"It  was  a  solemn  act,  that  Tbanksfy  '".g,  worthy  of  Him  to 
whom  it  was  rendered,  and  worthy  of  li^ose  who  rendered  it. 
It  was  most  impressive  to  see  her  on  her  knees  to  whom  all 
others  kneel  ;  and  when  I  looked  on  that  august  company, 
assembled  with  the  Sovereign  of  an  empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets,  to  acknowledge  God  and  to  do  honour  to  His 
Divine  Son,  my  mind  by  way  of  contrast  reverted  to  the  day 
when  the  powers  of  earth  conspired  together,  and  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  rang  to  the  fierce  cries  of  Crucify  him  !  crucify  him  ! 
and  they  hanged  Him  (before  whom  Queen  and  country  were 
reverently  bending)  between  two  thieves  on  an  accursed  tree." 

It  was  after  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  in  March,  that 
Dr.  Guthrie's  health  first  hogan  to  give  way.  An  unde- 
veloped gastric  attack  hung  about  him  throughout  that 
month  and  the  one  following,  which,  tliough  it  did  not 
prostrate  him  at  the  time,  predisposed  him  to  the  rheu- 
matic afi'ection  which,  as  summer  advanced,  aggravated 
the  disease  of  the  heart  from  which  he  had  so  long 
suffered.  Still,  w^hcn  May  'irrived,  he  was  so  much 
better  that  he  felt  quite  ready  to  go  southward  again,  his 
primary  object  this  time  being  to  officiate  in  London  at  the 
marriage  of  his  fifth  son,  Alexander,  who  had  come  for 
the  purpose  from  San  Francisco.  This  over,  he  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  to  be  present  when  Dr.  Ilaiina  performed 
a  similar  service  for  his  youngest  daughter,  Helen. 
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"  Some  days  after  Nelly's  marriage,  which,  God  willing, 
comes  off  next  week,  we  will  set  off  for  Lochloe. 

"  About  the  middle  of  November  Mrs.  Guthrie  and  I  set  oft 
for  Homo ;  we  shall  return  homo  about  the  beginning  of  May, 
1873.  We  then  embark  in  August  for  Yankeedom,  to  attend 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  ;  and  from  the  Eastern  States  we'll  go 
to  San  Francisco,  remaining  there  till  March,  '74.  This  we 
propose,  ever  seeking  to  remember  the  good  old  adage,  '  Man 
proposes,  but  God  disposes.'  If  I  am  spared  to  carry  out 
these  plans,  I  think  I  shall  then  cease  my  wanderings  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  live  quietly  till  they  carry  mo  home." 
(To  Mrs.  Wyld.) 

He  went  to  Lochlce  in  Tune,  as  proposed.  "Here  I 
am  in  bed,"  he  wrote  from  thence,  "  under  what  I  may 
say  is  new  to  me,  a  rheumatic  attack.  I  think  I  must 
have  got  it  on  the  day  of  Nelly's  marriage.  Then  I  was 
wearied  and  worn  out  next  day,  attending  Norman 
MacLeod's  1'  neral,  and  the  result  of  all  these  things 
rheums,  which  have  got  worse  and  worse,  refusing  to  be 
arrested,  far  less  removed." 

While  on  various  points  which  he  regarded  as  im- 
portant, Dr.  Guthrie  widely  differed  from  Dr.  Mac- 
Leod, their  intercourse  had  been  very  cordial  in 
later  years ;  and  though  far  from  well,  he  made  a 
special  effort  to  show  the  last  mark  of  respect  in  his 
power  to  the  memory  of  his  distinguished  friend. 
Writing  on  June  2oth,  he  first  gives  some  details  of 
the  recent  joyous  occasion  in  his  own  family,  and  then 
continues  : — "  Next  day  carried  me,  alas  !  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent scene — to  Norman  MacLeod's  funeral ;  the  biggest 
Glasgow  ever  saw.  Amid  our  marriage  festivities  and 
the  gay  and  happy  scene  in  our  house,  I  could  not 
but  think  of  the  grief,  silence,  and  desolation  in 
his ;  and  how  ^jliankful  we  ought  to  be  for  the  good- 
ness, the  richer,  of  the  goodness,  long-suff'ering,  and  for- 
bearance of  Him  who  maketh  one  to  differ  from  r.nother. 
He  was  a  man  of  singular  generosity  and  geniality,  and 
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was,  I  believe,  a  genuine  Christian  and  devout  man. 
Gifted  with  brilliant  talents,  and  bent  on  doing  good,  he 
will  prove  a  loss  in  many  respects,  one  especially  to  the 
Established  Church,  not  easily  supplied.  .  .  .  May  good  be 
wrought  by  this  sudden  and  sad  event !  To  me  and  others 
especially,  but  indeed  to  all,  it  is  the  voice  of  God,  saying, 
'  Work,  while  it  is  called  to-day.     Be  ye  also  ready.'  " 

Dr.  Guthrie's  visit  to  his  Highland  retreat  that 
summer  failed  to  recruit  him  as  in  former  years.  When 
the  various  members  of  his  family  came  in  succession  to 
visit  him  in  the  Glen,  he  welcomed  us  with  his  old 
sunny  smile,  and  was,  if  possible,  more  tender  and  affec- 
tionate than  ever  ;  but  we  could  not  hide  from  ourselves 
that  much  of  the  wonted  spring  was  gone.  He  wandered 
to  the  river-side,  but  q  few  casts  with  the  rod  tired  him. 
He  planned  our  various  mountain  expeditions,  but  no 
longer  proposed  to  join  us.  At  length,  on  August 
12th,  he  wrote : — "  I  had  no  idea  of  the  tortures  of 
rheumatics  till  now.  In  six  weeks  I  have  not  had  one 
decent  night's  rest,  wakening  usually  almost  every  hour. 
In  consequence,  I  have  felt  much  languor  and  lassitude, 
and  I  have  written  myself  out  of  all  my  autumn  engage- 
ments, both  in  England  and  Ireland." 

He  was  still,  however,  most  unwilling  to  abandon  one 
engagement  he  had  formed — viz.,  to  supply  the  station 
at  Rome  during  the  ensuing  winter,  1872-73,  at  the 
request  of  the  Free  Church  Continental  Committee.  He 
was  to  have  for  his  colleagues  that  winter  in  the  Free 
Church  near  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  two  other  eminent 
Scottish  preachers,  Dr.  Macgregor  and  Dr.  John  Ker, 
the  one  of  the  Established,  the  other  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Nor  was  it  until  the  middle  of 
September  that  he  gave  up  the  phm  as  hopeless.  The 
Lord  had  ordered  otherwise,  and,  ere  that  winter  ended, 
called  him  to  a  higher  ministry  and  a  wider  fellowship 
of  saints  in  the  only  "  Eternal  City." 
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Growing  worse  riither  than  better  in  the  Jlighlands,  it 
WU8  resolved  to  try  Buxton.  The  cliunge  of  scene,  the 
interest  of  visiting  a  new  locality,  and  much  pleasant 
intercourse  there,  were  in  themselves  a  benefit  to  him. 
Ilis    colour    was   still    fresh,    and    so    he    wrote   from 

Buxton — 

•'/«/y  20<A,  1872. 

"  Dr.  Shipton  complimentod  me  on  my  looks,  as  everybody 
does.  Even  old  Iiif^iam  iu  Shetland  last  year  did  it,  bawling 
out  at  the  top  of  his  stentorian  lungs,  '  You  look  wonderful  for 
your  age  ; '  adding,  however,  as  became  a  man  of  niuety-seven, 
'  but  you  are  only  a  boy  compared  with  me  ! ' 

"  I  have  been  writing  two  papers  lately  for  the  Sunday 
Maijazine — one  will  appear  next  mi)nth,  the  other  in  October — 
on  the  London  Cripple  Homea.  But,  for  cripples,  this  place 
beats  a'  /  Old  and  young  hobbling  about,  some  on  crutches, 
some  by  help  of  one  stick,  some  of  two ;  while  others,  making 
sorry  work  of  it,  affect  to  get  along  without  any  extraneous 
assistance  ;  and  not  a  few,  bowing  to  the  inevitable,  move 
about  in  Bath  chairs.  For  all  that,  there  are  multitudes  of 
wholesome  and,  among  the  young  ladies,  not  a  few  winsome- 
looking  people,  the  sight  of  whom,  with  picturesque  hills,  tine 
gardens,  and  bands  of  music,  makes  this  a  pleasant  residence. 

"  The  place  is  one  of  no  mean  natural  beauty.  We  shall  see 
to-morrow  (Sunday)  in  what  respect  and  to  what  extent  it  may 
be  considered  a  garden  of  the  Lord.  I  shall  try  most  of  the 
*  Wells  '  to  see  how  far  these  may  be  called  '  medicinal,'  adapted 
to  man's  spiritual  diseases  and  state." 

All  his  letters  from  Buxton  were  in  the  same  genial 

strain.     He  continued  to  be  interested  in  everything  and 

everybody : — 

"  Buxton,  July  25th,  1872. 

"  Whom  did  we  find  but  Dr.  Keith?  *  Charlie  and  I  called 
on  him  between  sermons  on  Sunday.  There  he  was — a  mighty 
man  both  physically  and  mentally.  He  was  all  alone,  as  bright 
and  cheerful  as  a  lark,  with  his  Bible  beside  him,  saying,  '  I 
never  weary  !  '  Next  evening  he  was  here,  returning  our  visit, 
and  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  talk  like  an  artesian  well. 

"  On  Monday,  when  I  went  to  the  bath,  one  of  the  bathmen 

•  The  Rev.  Alex.  Keith,  D.D.,  formerly  minister  of  the  Free  Church 
at  St.  Cyrus,  author  of  many  well-known  works  on  Prophecy. 
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appeared  particularly  gracious.  '  You  wore  in  our  clmpel  yes- 
terday,' ho  said.  'Oh,'  I  replied,  'are  you  a  Mfthodi«t  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  and  my  father  heforo  nie."  I  couipliinented  him  on  the 
sermon  and  the  sinj^inj,',  which  was  of  the  heartiest — with  what 
vehemonco  they  praised  the  Lord  !  But  what  amused  uie  was 
the  complacency  with  which  the  honest  man  brought  mo  down 
to  his  level,  or  elevated  mo  to  the  honourable  height  of  his. 
Telling  mo  that  so  and  so  was  inquiring  lor  me,  I  remarked 
that  1  did  not  know  any  one  of  the  name.  '  Ah,  Doctor,'  ho 
replied,  '  I  fancy  it  is  with  you  us  with  mo — many  know  us 
whom  we  don't  know.'  " 

yjiili/SOtfi,  1872. 

•'  With  such  sensations  as  Livingstone's,  when  he,  lying  on 
tho  gi-ound,  had  a  lion  gnawing  at  his  arm,  I  tell  the  doctor 
and  others  liero  how  I  have  oeen  suflering,  and  how,  like  the 
woman  of  tho  Gospel,  I  am  rather  worse  than  better  of  Buxton 
drinks  and  douches.  They  smilo  satisfaction,  are  quite  de- 
lighted with  one's  doleful  miseries  and  recital  of  severer  pain 
and  new  places  attacked,  saying,  '  Ah,  that  sliows  the  waters 
are  doing  well,' — I  being  ready,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
take  up  the  words  of  Job,  and  say  to  such  friends,  '  Miserable 
comforters  are  ye  all !  ' 

"  However,  I  should  begin  this  letter  otherwise  than  after 
this  grumbling  fashion  ;  having,  notwithstanding  I  may  have 
awoke  some  si.x  or  seven  times,  enjoyed  the  best  night's  rest  I 

have  had  for  a  month  past  last  night Anno  *  came  here 

on  Saturday,  and  remained  with  us,  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine, 
till  yesterday  morning.  .  .  . 

'•  We  have  just  returned  from  Poole's  Cave,  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  curiosities  I  have  seen,  and  which  it  were 
worth  while  any  one's  going  fifty  miles,  or  more,  to  sec.  It 
is  so  called  because  it  was  the  asylum  of  an  outlaw  of  that 
name  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  I  asked  the  lad  who  was  our 
guide  whether  it  was  Poole  of  '  Tho  Synopsis '  that  lived  there 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  place  ?     He  was  not  sure  ! 

"  I  have  had  a  call  again  from  the  Methodists,  proposing  now 
that,  instead  of  preaching  in  their  chapel,  I  sh(  uld,  for  the  sake 
of  fresh  air  to  myself  and  accommodation  to  tho  public,  occupy 
the  pavilion  in  the  gardens,  which  would  accommodate  some 
two  thousand  people.  Of  course  I  declined.  I  would  have 
liked  to  preach,  and  for  this  among  otiier  reasons — to  prevent 
the  natives  from  confounding  Presbyterianism  with  the  heresies 
of  the  Socinian  'shop'  here,  called  the  '  Presbyterian  Chapel.'  " 

•  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Williiiinson. 
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On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  both  looked  and  felt 
better  ;  hut  although  the  pain  of  the  external  muscles 
was  nearly  gone,  the  rheumatic  attack  of  summer  had 
done  its  work,  by  permanently  injuring  the  texture 
of  the  heart  itself.  From  tho  date  of  this  uttuck,  its 
action  became  continuously  enfeebled. 

In  August,  Dr.  Guthrie  returned  from  Buxton  to 
Loclilee  for  a  few  weeks,  and  there  fulfilled  his  two  lust 
entfiigemcnts, — the  one  being  to  take  the  chair  at  a  tem- 
perance social  meeting  and  amateur  concert  got  up  by  his 
family  for  the  Glen  people  ;  and  the  other,  to  preach  in  the 
Free  Church  there,  on  Sunday  the  25tli  of  the  same  month. 

His  delight  in  preaching  remained  with  him  to  the 
lust.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he  had  written  to 
Dr.  Norman  MacLeod,  in  the  last  communication 
which  passed  between  them  : — "  I  would  prefer  above  all 
things  else  to  give  more  of  what  time  remains  to  me  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel;  and  by  going  here  and 
there  to  preach  for  worthy  men,  to  help  them  to  get  rid  of 
debts  that  burden  their  churches,  or  promote  schemes  of 
Christian  usefulness  which  they  and  their  congregations  are 
engaged  in."  The  audience  he  addressed  on  26th  August, 
1872,  in  the  little  Free  Church  of  Lochlee,  presented, 
by  an  interesting  coincidence,  an  illustration  of  the  hold 
his  pulpit  power  gave  him  over  classes  the  most  diverse. 
Sitting  there  almost  side  by  side  with  the  veather-beaten 
shepherds  and  simple  peasants  from  the  neighbouring 
farms,  were  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,*  and  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England.  "I  am  always  thankful  for 
this,"  he  wrote  of  a  somewhat  similar  occasion  years 
before,  "  that  when  I  get  into  tho  pulpit  all  men  lor-k 
much  on  the  same  level." 

His  text  was,  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith"   (Heb.  x 

*  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  ;  then  on  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie.  AVriting  from  Lochlee  the  previous  year,  19th  August,  1871, 
Dr.  Guthrie  mentions :  "  1  dined  with  Prince  Alfred  the  other  d"/  at 
tho  Lodge — very  frank,  easy,  pleasant  manners." 
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38).  That  sermon  in  Lochloo  was  tho  last  ho  ever 
preached ;  and  when  he  doscondcd  Irom  the  i)ul[)it  he 
hud  closed  a  forty  years'  ministry. 

Very  soon  after  his  return  to  Edinhnrph  from  ilio 
Highlands  ho  was  obliged  finally  to  ubuudon  his  winter 
plans  for  preaching  in  Rome. 

"I  have  felt,"  he  wrote  on  ISth  Beptembor,  •' tlmt  thouf^li 
tho  rboumatisrn  retired,  my  stronf^tli,  which  it  woakciiod  iu  tlic 
way,'  did  not  return;  this  did  not  look  or  promise  well;  but, 
a  week  or  so  ago,  worse  symptoms  began  to  show  tbemsolvcs, 
and  difBculty  of  breathing  suporvcnod ;  and  this,  iustoad  of 
abating,  has  boon  growing  worse,  having  bocomo  so  bad,  that 
last  night,  for  instance,  I  awoke  some  fifty  times  with  the 
sensations  almost  of  a  man  who  is  sulVocating. 

"  Dr.  Oumming's  verdict  is  that  thoro  is  as  yet  no  water  in  the 
chest,  or  pericardium;  but  the  texture  of  the  heart  has  sulTorod 
damage,  more  than  existed  before  the  rheumatic  attack.  He 
hopes,  with  time  and  care,  my  heart  may  recover  such  tone  at 
least  as  it  bad  before  I  was  attacked  with  rheumatism — but  it 
may  be  otherwise ;  things  may  get  worse  :  and,  no  doubt, 
though  be  did  not  say  so  in  as  many  words,  they  in  that  case 
would  run  on  to  a  fatal  issue." 

His  own  opinion  was  that  the  "  beginning  of  the  end  " 
had  come.  He  lost  not  a  day  in  making  all  needful 
arrangements  regarding  his  worldly  affairs,  making  some 
changes  in  his  will,  &c.  He  seemed  to  hear  the  call, 
"  Set  thy  house  in  order,  for  thou  must  die.'*  These 
arrangements  were  just  completed,  when  a  sudden  attack 
of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  in  the  last  week  of  September, 
threatened  an  immediate  execution  of  the  sentence. 
Besides  Dr.  Cumm.ng,  his  ordinary  medical  adviser,  he 
was  now  attended  by  Sir  Robert  Christison  and  Dr. 
Warburton  Begbie,  and  for  a  week  his  family  and  friends 
were  kept  in  the  most  anxious  suspense  as  to  the  issue. 
The  inquiries  at  his  house  necessitated  daily  bulletins  to 
he  affixed  to  his  gate,  The  daily  press  conveyed  these  to 
their  readers  all  over  the  country,  and  the  widespread 
concern  and  sympathy  touched  him  greatly. 
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Tf  lie  liiul  not  known  It,  bofon*,  ho  would  havo  lonrncd 
now,  liow  <li('|)  was  the  pcr.sonal  atl'octioii  clu'i'ishcd  tor 
him  l»y  iiiiillifii(h's.  From  tliiH  attack  ho  mado  a  wonder- 
ful rally,  and  in  ton  days  thu  apprehcUMiouH  of  ininiudiato 
danji;or  pa.ssod  away. 

Frnm  the  DuciiESs  op  Anovt.t. 

•'  Invriiakay,  Oclnher  Rth,  1872. 

"  My  dkau  Dr.  Gutiiike,— This  is  only  a  lino  to  tell  you 
how  much  our  thoughts  aro  with  you,  and  with  your  wife. 
You  must  )i()t  writo  :  when  Mrs.  Guthrio  can  givo  us  a  comfort- 
ahlo  account,  I  hope  sho  will.  You  know,  I  trust,  what  a 
doliglit  it  is  to  us  to  romcmhcr  all  occasions  of  intorcourao  with 
you.     Wo  tliaiik  (Jod  for  tliom. 

"  I  fool  much  for  tho  distress  the  attacks  of  breathlossnees 
must  givo  you.  But  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  many  words. 
May  God  givo  you  more  case  and  His  own  peace,  my  dear  kind 
friend. 

•'  With  much  atl'cctiou,  yours  very  sincerely, 

•«E.    AUOYLL." 


From  Dkan  Ramsay. 


"  AiNSLiK  Place,  Edinduroh,  October  21th,  1872. 


"  Dkarkst  Dr.  Guthrie, — You  have  been  very  ill,  my  good 
friend — near  tho  gate  wo  all  have  to  pass.  At  such  times,  when 
wo  aro  approaching  closer  to  tho  realities  of  tho  I'aith,  I  cannot 
holp  thinking  that  the  externals  of  Church  Order  and  Church 
S„\vice  become  comparatively  insignificant,  and  we  ought  to 
look  for  comfort  and  support  more  sure  than  the  external  modi- 
fications of  tho  Faith.  I  trust,  dear  friend,  you  experienced 
that  consolation  in  your  day  of  weakness  which  you  had  pointed 
out  to  so  many  in  your  day  of  vigour. 

"  I  am  older  than  you  by  several  years,  and  am  feeling  tho 
weight  of  ago  and  infirmity. 

"  iJy-aud-by,  might  you  just  receive  for  five  minutes 
"  Your  old  and  truly  affectionate  friend, 

"E.  B.  Ramsay." 


**  October  30th,  1872. 

'•  My  dear  Mr.  Dean, — I  havo  received  many  sweet,  tender, 
and  Christian  letters  touching  my  late  serious  ilhioss,  but  among 
them  all  none  I  value  more,  or  almost  so  much  as  your  own. 
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•*  How  perfect  tho  liftnnoiiy  in  our  views  as  to  tho  petty  di.^ 
tiiiclioiiH  iuoiukI  which — fikI  iukI  shiinio  to  think  of  it — HUeli 
fierce  controvorsios  liavo  riij^'ed.  I  timnk  God  that  I,  like 
youraolf,  havo  never  attached  much  iniportanco  to  those  externalH, 
and  havo  had  the  furtuno  to  bo  rei^'iirdod  as  rather  loose  on  bucIi 
matters.  Wo  havo  .just,  by  (lod's  1,'race,  antieipated  tho  views 
and  aspects  they  present  on  a  deatli-liod. 

'•  I  must  tell  you  how  you  helped  uh  to  pass  many  a  weary, 
roBtlcss  hour.  After  tho  I5ible  had  bnen  read  to  me  in  a  low 
mouotono,  when  I  was  seeking  sleep  and  could  not  find  it,  a 
volumo  of  my  published  sermons  was  tried,  and  sometimos  very 
successfully,  aa  a  soporiiic.  I  was  familiar  with  them,  and  yet 
they  presented  as  much  novelty  as  to  divert  my  mind  from  my 
troubles.  And  what  if  this  failed?  Then  came  tho  '  llemi- 
niscenccs  '  to  ontortaui  mo,  and  while  away  tho  lonj,'  hours  when 
all  hope  of  getting  sleep's  sweet  oblivion  was  given  up. 

"  So  your  book  was  one  of  my  many  mercies  ;  but  oh  how 
),'rcat  in  such  a  time  tho  unspeakable  mercy  of  a  lull,  free, 
present  salvation  I" 

Another  letter  of  sympatliy  and  congratulation  he 
received  was  in  tho  form  of  a  "round  robin,"  signed 
by  tho  Rev.  T.  Binney  of  London  and  a  number  of 
other  friends,  met  at  tho  house  of  Sir  Titus  Salt,  in 
Yorkshire.     In   reply  ho  wrote    to    Miss  Salt: — "2;ird 

October,    1872 I   was   brought   low,    but   am 

now  so  far  myself  again  that  I  can  write  a  brief  note. 
The  ship  which  was  thrown  on  her  beam  end.s  is  slowly 
but  steadily  righting  herself.  The  doctors  think  T  may 
have  to  go  to  tho  south  of  Europe  in  our  severe  spring 
months,  but  I  have  so  often,  in  God's  good  providence 
and  through  strength  of  a  powerful  constitution,  cheated 
the  doctors,  that  I  hope  I  may  not  have  to  leave  *  m y 
ain  countrce.*      Little  wearies  me,  so  I  must  stop." 

Our  fond  anticipations  of  a  return  to  UKjderately 
good  health  were  not  to  be  fulfilled.  The  digestive 
system  now  began  to  fail,  in  sympathy  with  tlie  heart,  and 
a  tedious  winter  of  weakness  and  weariness  lay  before 
him.  His  buoyancy  of  spirits  carried  him  through  the 
day ;  but  sleeplessness,  or,  at  best,  rest  procured  by  the 
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us(>  of  sodatives  (cliiefly  chloral),  combined  with  an 
infleseribable  sensation  of  sinking  or  faintncss  when  about 
to  fall  into  sleep,  made  him  dread  the  very  approach  of 
night.  For  four  months  continuously,  it  was  necessary 
for  some  of  his  family  and  attendants  to  sit  in  the  room 
with  him  through  the  night,  trying  to  beguile  weariness 
and  induce  repose  by  reading  to  him  in  a  monotonous  tone, 
or  by  softly  singing  a  psalm  or  hymn*  "It  was  a 
blessed  and  is  rather  a  curious  thing,"  he  writes  on 
December  7th,  "  that  singing  should  have  had  such  a 
happy  influence  on  me,  who  am  so  '  timmer-tuned,'  as 
they  say.  As  Arnotf  once  said,  I  may  say,  'though  I 
never  composed  music,  music  has  often  composed  me ! ' 
Sometimes,  however,  I  get  oflp  the  rails,  and  am  not  to 
be  charmed  by  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  charm  he 
ever  so  wisely.  So  it  has  happened  this  morning;  and 
here  am  I  seated,  in  an  easy-chair,  rolled  up  in  blankets, 
with  '  Noah '  +  at  my  icet,  before  a  blazing  fire,  dictating 
to  Clementina  a  letter  to  you  betweejj.  four  and  five  of  the 
morning." 

Still,  we  hope  1  against  hope.  Could  we  have  foreseen 
that  there  was  to  be  no  recovery,  we  might  have  been 
tempted  to  wish  that  the  time  of  weariness  and  distress 
had  been  shortened  ;  so  distressing  was  it  to  witness 
the  protracted  struggle  between  a  mortal  malady  and  a 
powerful  constitution,  the  former  ever  gaining  the  advan- 
tage ;  to  see  a  genial  spirit  fettered  to  a  disabled  frame — 
existence  itself  becoming  at  times  a  burden.  But,  through 
it  all,  "  he  endured,  as  seeing  Him  who  is  invisible." 

The  return  of  his  fourth  son  from  Buenos  Ay  res  in 
January,  1873,  after  an  absence  of  six  years,  affected  him 
very  much,  while  he  was  rejoii-ed  to  welcome  the  young 
wife  whom  he  brought  with  him  from  South  America,  and 

*  No.  135  of  "  Hynns  Ancient  and  Modern,"  beginning  "  Holy,  holy, 
loly,  Lord  God  Almifj;hty,"  he  asked  fo.'  oltcner  than  any  other, 
t  llev.  W.  Arnot,  editor  of  the  Family  Treasury. 
X  A  favourite  wliite  Cuban  terrier. 
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whom  Dr.  Guthrie  used  to  present  to  his  visitors  as  "  a  lady 
who  has  never  s^en  snow."  The  tedium  of  his  seclusion 
^as  much  lightened,  too,  by  visits  of  friends,  and  ho  greatly 
relished  the  conversation  and  prayers  of  brethren  in  the 
ministry— Dr.  Duff,  Dr.  Cundlish,  Dr.  Blaikie,  Dr.  Charles 
Brown,  Dr.  H.'.ma,  Mr.  Philip  (his  successor  in  St.  John's 
Free  Church),  Mr.  Robertson  of  Ne>vJiigton,  i-nd  others, 
who  visited  and  prayed  with  him. 

Through  the  winter,  he  continued  to  take  the  livebost 
interest  in  all  that  was  happening  either  in  the  Church 
or  in  the  world.  A  visitor  going  in  on  him  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day  would  have  found  him  sitting 
up  in  his  bed  (now  moved  to  the  drawing-room),  his 
Bible  on  the  pillow  beside  h'm,  and  the  morning  news- 
paper in  his  hand;  a  favourite  green  paroquet  preening 
its  feathers  as  it  perched  on  the  rail  at  the  foot  of  his 
couch,  while  his  white  dog  lay  beside  him  ;  at  ^uch  times 
his  eye  was  so  keen,  his  voice  so  full  and  strong,  and  the 
stream  of  his  conversation  so  racy  and  rapid,  that  it  was 
scarce  possible  to  realise  how  weary  the  night  had  been, 
and  his  sleep  how  sorely  broken. 

He  continued  ahnost  daily  to  extend  his  Autobiography, 
to  correct  proofs  for  the  ^undrnj  Magazino,  and  dictate 
letters  to  his  friends.  In  one  of  these  he  sent  a  minute 
account  of  his  condition  to  his  fifth  son,  in  San  Francisco, 
fvom  which  we  extract  the  concluding  sentences  : — 

"  Ik'ccmlirr  'ird,  1872. 

"I  get  np  about  ten  o'clock,  and  in  favourable  weather  h've 
a  drive  in  the  shut  or  open  carriage,  as  circumstances  su^'gcst. 
Besides  this  exercise,  I  now  take  one  or  two  turns  each  cluy  in 
the  garden,  and  am  able,  by  help  of  a  ytick,  aii'l  taking  it  very 
slowly,  to  walk  from  the  front  door  to  the  bower,  and  irom  that 
round  the  back  of  the  house  to  the  top  of  the  garden.  ThM 
blows  and  finishes  me  for  the  time.  Though  th:tt  is  a  pjor 
achievement,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  I  was  able  to  do  sorao 
time  ago,  and  less  than  I  hope  to  do  ere  long. 

"  We  have  all  cause  to  be  thankful  that  I  have  been  brought 
back,  I  may  say,  from  the  gates  of  death,     j\Iay  it  teach  us" to 
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be  mindful  of  our  latter  end,  which  it  is  so  easy  to  forget  amid 
the  jileasures  and  pursuits  of  the  world.  My  condition  when  at 
the  worst  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  necessity  for  attending, 
whib  we  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength,  to  the 
things  that  concern  our  peace.  There  is  no  time  more  unfit  for 
that,  than  when  the  body  is  suffering  pain  or  agony,  and  the 
mind  is  weakened,  and  bodily  suffering  engrosses  all  one's 
thoughts.  So,  let  us  give  heed  to  the  saying,  '  Be  ye  also 
ready.'  To  be  ready  is  the  only  safe  state  for  another  world, 
besides  being  the  happiest  one  in  this.  Pray  God  to  sanctify 
this  warning  and  affliction  to  one  and  all  of  us ;  that  it  may 
not  have  yielded  pain  only,  but  much  profit. 

•'  We  are  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  business  you  are  carrying  on. 
Let  Mi  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and  consecrate  all 
to  Kim.  To  be  a  successful  merchant  is  a  good  thing,  but  to 
be  a  Christian  one  a  better. 

"  May  the  gracious  God  our  Saviour  have  Mary  and  you 
in  His  safe  and  holy  keeping.  To  His  care  and  loving-kind- 
ness I  commend  you  both. 

"  Your  very  affectionate  father, 

"  Thomas  Guthrie," 


'*  December  2bth,  1872. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Beever, — If  it  was  at  this  season  of  the  year 
that  our  Saviour  was  born,  it  has  been  by  contrast  that  the  scene 
in  the  fields  of  Bethiehem  has  been  presented  most  forcibly  to 
my  mind,  as  seeking  sleep  and  finding  none,  I  lay  in  bed, 
listening  to  the  howling  of  the  storm.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
abnormal  seasons  in  the  memory  of  man,  for  rain  and  tempest, 
and  weather  that  now,  in  the  very  depth  and  heart  of  winter, 
looks  like  genial  spring.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  good  for 
health  ;  but  certainly  it  is  very  enjoyable  for  the  crows  that  I 
watch  from  my  bod  in  the  drawing-room  here,  wheeling  through 
the  air  in  joyous  raajesty,  some  broods  of  blackbirds  that  go 
hopping  over  the  grass  the  live-long  day,  and  an  innumerable 
company  of  sparrows,  that,  bred  in  the  ivy  that  mantles  many  of 
my  walls,  hold  a  sort  of  parliament,  palaver -thinij,  or  public 
assembly,  in  the  •euerable  thorn-tree  which  stands  before  my 
door,  as  the  chief  ornament  of  this  place. 

"  Though  the  weather  here  be  comparatively  genial,  I  am 
wearying  to  get  away  to  the  south  of  England,  because  there, 
at  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea,  where  I  have  taken  lodgings,  I  can 
spend  much  more  time  in  the  open  air  than  1  tan  do  in  Edin- 
burgh." 
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He  arrived  at  St.  Leonard's  on  January  31st,  1873, 
and  from  a  bright,  cheerful  house  in  Eversfield  Place 
he  looked  out  with  all  his  old  interest  on  the  sea.  The 
sound  of  the  waves,  as  they  broke  on  the  beach  close 
beneath  his  windows,  delighted  him,  and  he  enjoyed  a 
daily  airing  in  a  Bath  chair  or  carriage  along  the  shore  ; 
but  his  debility  continued  to  increase  so  much,  that  at 
length  he  had  to  use  a  carrying-chair  in  passing  from  his 
sitting-room  to  the  conveyance  at  the  door.  As  the 
muscular  power  failed,  the  nervous  system  seemed  to 
become  morbidly  sensitive.  "The  very  quality,"  was 
his  remark,  with  reference  to  his  emotional  temperament, 
"  which  used  to  be  the  source  of  my  power,  is  now  the 
seat  of  my  weakness." 

In  passing  through  London,  he  had  been  visited  by 
Dr.  Walshe,  eminent  for  his  acquaintance  with  cardiac 
maladies.  Dr.  Walshe  did  not  anticipate  any  immediate 
change  in  his  condition.  To  this  he  refers,  writing  to 
his  eldest  son,  from  St.  Leonard's,  on  February  3rd — 

'•  I  don't  know  that  the  verdict  of  Dr.  Walshe  on  my  case 
p.ave  me  any  such  pleasure  as  it  might  give  my  family.  I  have 
I'D  pleasure  in  looking  forward  to  living  through  such  years  as 
the  last  months  have  been.  For  a  considprable  portion  and 
proportion  of  these  hours,  I  may  say,  tlie  days  have  come  when 
I  have  no  pleasure  in  them — pleasure  other  than  the  prospect 
of  the  oblivion  which  sleep  and  the  bed  afford.  But  death  and 
the  grave  would  do  the  same ;  and  with  some  good  hope 
through  grace  of  the  favour  and  forgiveness  of  God,  and  of  a 
saving  interest  in  Christ's  love  and  work,  a  long  life  presents 
no  charm,  and  a  sudden  death  no  terrors  to  me. 

"  Not  that  I  wish  to  be  parted  from  a  family  amid  whom  I 
have  enjoyed  an  amount  of  happiness  that  seldom  falls  to  the 
lot  of  man  ;  but  my  prevailing  and  supreme  wish  is  that  I  and 
they,  children  and  children's  children,  may  all  find  onvselvos 
safely  housed  at  last  and  together  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

On  the  10th,  he  dictated  a  letter  to  Dr.  Gumming,  of 
Ainslie  Place,  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  tells  of  an  in- 
creased tendency  to  dropsy,  now  too  apparent,  and  asks — 
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"  With  an  appetite  rather  lessening  than  growing,  with 
abihty  to  walk  about  slowly  abandoning  mo,  and  receding  with- 
out any  such  promise  of  return  as  the  tide  gives  when  it  leaves 
the  shore,  sliould  I  not  regard  this  symptom  as  a  precursor  of 
the  end  ?  and  that,  perhaps — through  the  accumulation  of 
water  over  the  whole  system — not  very  remote  end  ?  .  .  . 
No  doubt,  it  matters  little  to  a  man  where,  but  everything 
how,  he  dies ;  and  it  is  even  of  more  importance  still,  not  how 
he  dies,  but  how  he  lives.  Still,  if  I  were  to  die  now,  or 
soon,  of  this  malady,  I  would  rather  do  so  under  your  than  any 
other  body's  charge  ;  at  home  than  abroad,  in  the  bosom  of 
my  family  than  among  strangers." 


When  driving  slowly  througli  the  old  port  of  Hastings, 
he  stopped  to  chut  with  the  Sussex  fisher  folk,  and  pur- 
chase zoophytes,  aIg(B,  and  other  specimens  of  natural 
history,  prepared  by  a  poor  widow  there.  Along  with  the 
letter  just  quoted,  he  sent  to  Mrs.  Gumming  a  prepared 
specimen  of  the  young  of  the  skate  fish,  varnished  and 
mounted  on  cardboard,  in  which  the  eyes  and  mouth 
present  a  grotesque  resemblance  to  a  distorted  human 
face.  The  short  note  accompanying  this  oddity  was  the 
last  he  ever  wrote  with  his  own  hand — 


"20,  EvEKSFiLiD  Place,  St.  Leonard's,  February  IQth,  1873. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Gumming, — There  is  a  woman  here  who 
keeps  a  sort  of  marine-curiosity  shop  :  to  keep  you  humble, 
I  send  you  herewith  a  specimen,  according  to  Darwin  and 
his  system  of  development,  of  one  of  our  remote  and  early 
ancestors,  which  I  purchased  of  this  worthy  wife. 

"  Yours  very  aflectiouately, 

"  Thomas  Guthrie." 


i        f 


The  gravity  of  the  first  communication  and  the  play- 
fulness of  the  second  may  seem  in  strange  juxtaposition, 
but  the  combination  was  entirely  characteristic  of  the 
writer. 

The  last  time  he  was  able  to  be  in  the  open  air  was 
on  the  16th  of  February.  It  was  the  Lord's  day  ;  and  in 
the  morning,  with  Mrs.  Guthrie,  he  accompanied  some  of 
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his  family  on  their  way  to  worship  at  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Silverhill,  two  miles  from  St.  Leonard's. 
Driving  slowly  back  he  reached  Eversfield  Place  much 
exhausted,  and,  after  being  carried  in  his  chair  into  the 
house,  went  at  once  to  bed,  scarcely  ever  to  leave  it  again. 

Ten  memorable  days,  however,  yet  remained.  All  the 
members  of  his  family  who  could  reach  him,  were  now 
summoned;  and,  for  some  days  before  he  died,  eight  of 
his  ten  children  were  around  his  bedside. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  his  own  catholic  spirit,  that 
when,  in  the  providence  of  God,  he  was  shut  out  by 
distance  from  further  intercourse  with  brethren  of  his 
own  denomination  in  Edinburgh,  he  should  have  his 
closing  days  at  St.  Leonard's  soothed  by  servants  of  God 
in  other  Churches  there,  not  one  of  whom  he  had  pre- 
viously known.  The  Rev.  T.  Vores,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary-in- 
the-Castlo,  the  Rev.  J,  Griffin,*  of  the  Congregational, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  Carr,  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
visited  and  prayed  with  him  frequently. 
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As  the  veil  which  hides  the  other  world  grows  more 
transparent  to  the  believer,  his  intercourse  with  God 
becomes  closer  and  more  constant.  The  room  in  which 
Dr.  Guthrie  lay  communicated  by  folding  doors  (one  of 
which  stood  generally  open)  with  the  apartment  wlicre 
his  family  sat,  and  we  co\dd  not  but  observe  how  much  of 
his  time  was  now  spent  in  prayer.  We  frequently  over- 
heard him,  when  alone,  giving  audible  utterance  to  his 
fellowship  with  the  Father  and  with  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  Most  touching  and  impressive  were  the  ex- 
pressions of  deep  penitence  that  then  fell  from  his  lips, 

*  In  a  note  written  by  Jlr.  Griffin  after  Dr.  Guthrie's  departure,  he 
says:  "I  esteemed  it  one  of  the  most  precious  privileges  fd'  my  life  to 
have  been  with  your  venerated  father  again  and  iigain  during  the  last 

days  of  his  noblo  and  God-honouring  life We  shall  never  lorget 

those  moments  of  prayer  at  his  bedside,  and  the  sweet,  soft  hymning  of 
his  family  around  him." 
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mingled  with  petitions  for  a  further  realisation  of  Christ's 
preciousness  and  for  more  love  towards  Him. 

Hie  natural  dislike  to  speak  much  of  his  inner  experience 
and  spiritual  emotions  passed  in  great  measure  away  as 
the  end  drew  near.  A  few,  and  these  but  a  few,  of  his 
expressions  were,  unknown  to  him,  taken  down  at  the 
time  he  gave  utterance  to  them : — "  Thank  God,"  he 
said,  "  my  tongue  has  been  unloosed."  While  we  were 
beside  him,  he  would  break  out  in  the  midst  of  ordinary 
conversation  into  ejaculatory  prayer, — using  this  oue 
frequently  :  "  0  Most  Mighty  and  Most  Merciful,  have 
compassion  on  me,  once  a  great  sinner,  and  now  a  great 
sufferer!" 

Bodily  distress  was  more  or  less  continuous ;  not  in- 
deed in  the  form  of  acute  pain,  but  of  what  he  himself 
termed  "sore  oppression."  "Death  is  slowly  mining  away 
here  in  the  dark,"  he  said  one  day: — "I  could  almost  envy 
a  warrior  struck  down  by  a  battle-axe  in  the  midst  of  the 
fight.  The  only  part  of  the  English  Church  Service  I 
could  never  join  in  was  the  prayer  in  the  Litany,  *  from 
sudden  death,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.' "  On  another 
occasion : — "  I  often  thought  and  hoped  in  past  years,  that 
God  would  have  granted  me  a  translation  like  Chalmers* 
and  Andrew  Thomson's ;  but  it  would  seem  now  this  is 
not  to  be  the  way  of  it."  Stretching  out  his  arm  with 
force  on  the  18th,  ho  exclaimed,  "Oh,  the  power  yet 
in  that  right  arm  !  I  doubt  it  presents  the  prospect  of  a 
long  fight ;  and  if  so.  Lord,  help  me  to  turn  my  dying 
hours  to  better  purpose  than  my  preaching  ones  have 
been  !"  On  the  19th  : — "  Oh  that  I  could  do  some  good 
in  dying,  and  that  this  sad  scene  may  be  blessed  to  my 
family !  But,  were  I  to  lie  here  all  the  days  of  Methu- 
selah, I  would  not  think  it  anything  when  I  remember 
the  sufferings  of  my  Saviour." 

"  I  have  often  witnessed  death-beds,"  he  said, — 
"  I  have  often   described  them ;   but  I  had  no  concep- 
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tion,  till  now,  of  what  hard  work  dying  really  is. 
Had  I  known  this  years  ago  as  I  know  it  now,  I  would 
have  felt  far  more  for  others  in  similar  circumstances  than 
I  did."  From  this,  h*^  passed  on  to  speak  of  our  Saviour's 
personal  experience  of  suffering  and  death,  and  of  His 
having  thus  become  an  High  Priest  who  can  be  touched 
with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities. 

"  Vanitas  vanitatura !  **  he  exclaimed,  one  day.  "  A 
living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion ;  and  yet,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause,  "  why  should  wo  wonder  that  this  com- 
plaint of  mine  seems  now  past  remedy  ?  In  '48,  Begbie, 
Simpson,  and  Miller  all  considered  my  usefulness  ended 
— my  life  probably  near  a  close, — ay,  that  is  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  I  have  outlived  every  one  of  them ; 
and  though  I  have  nothing  to  boast  of,  I  have  great 
reason  to  bless  God  that,  during  these  years,  I  have  been 
able  to  do  something  for  God's  glory  and  my  suffering 
fellow-creatures.  Need  we  wonder  it  should  come  to  this 
now  ?" 

Every  aspect  of  Christ's  character  was  precious  to  him. 
His  chief  complaint  was,  that  his  affection  towards  the 
Redeemer  was  not  warmer.  "  I  have  not  wanted  con- 
fidence in  Christ,"  were  his  words  on  the  20th ;  "  but  I 
have  not  loved  Him  as  I  ought."  Then,  after  a  pause — 
"as  He  loved  me."  On  the  22nd,  in  conversation  with 
Admiral  Baillie  Hamilton  (an  Episcopalian  friend  of 
former  years,  who  visited  and  prayed  with  him  daily),  he 
mentioned  the  story  of  an  old  Scotch  minister,  who 
proposed  to  keep  back  from  the  Lord's  table  a  young 
woman,  whose  knowledge  he  found  grievously  de- 
fective. Rising  to  go,  the  girl  burst  into  tears. 
"  It's  true,  sir,  I  canna  speak  for  Him,  but  I  think  I 
could  die  for  Him."  "  So,"  said  Dr.  Guthrie,  "  I  feel 
that  though  I  cannot  speak  of  Him  as  He  deserves, 
yet  if  I  were  to  lie  here  a  thousand  years,  I  would 
think   nothing   of    it,   if  it   were    to    honour   Christ." 
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Admiral  Hamilton  then  knelt  down  by  his  bedside,  and 
praj'ed  fervently.  Dr.  Guthrie  held  out  his  hand  to  him 
as  he  rose,  and  said,  "  Thank  you,  my  dear  friend,  thank 
you.  May  your  prayers  return  abundantly  into  your 
own  bosom."  He  derived  very  great  comfort  too  from 
the  converse  and  prayers  of  the  Rev.  W.  Welsh,  of  whom, 
in  one  of  his  letters  at  a  former  date,  he  writes: — 
"  Mr.  Welsh,  my  son-in-law,  is  one  of  my  many  mercies  ; 
and,  indeed,  when  I  look  around  me  and  see  tho 
misfortunes  and  calamities  that  gather  like  clouds  over 
many  families,  I  feel  how  thankful  I  ought  to  be  for  the 
kindness  of  God  in  my  household  relations." 

Reference  being  made  to  some  recent  speculations 
with  respect  to  the  sphrre  and  influence  of  prayer,  he 
expressed  in  the  strongest  terms  his  dissent  from  these, 
as  both  unscriptural  and  presumptuous,  ending  with, 
"  Ha,  these  advanced  thinkers  !  they  have  not  robbed  me 
of  my  comfort."  He  dwelt  much  and  often  on  the 
paternal  aspect  of  God's  character,  and  spoke  with  thank- 
fulness of  the  last  sermon  to  which  he  had  ever  listened, 
in  his  son's  church  at  Liberton,  from  the  words,  "  If  ye 
then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your 
children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him  ?"  "  I  am  a 
father,"  he  added,  "and  I  know  what  a  father's  heart  is  : 
my  love  to  my  children  is  no  more  to  the  infinite  love  of 
God,  than  one  drop  of  water  to  that  boundless  ocean  out 
there  "  (pointing  to  the  sea,  visible  from  the  windows  of 
the  adjoining  room).  "I  have  no  sympathy,"  he  said, 
on  another  occasion,  "  with  Bi'oad  Church  views,  but 
there  ?'s  a  sense  in  which  I  am  a  broad  Churchman. 
There  are  some  men  who  have  no  faith  in  the  salvation 
of  any  beyond  their  own  narrow  sect.  My  belief,  on 
the  contrary,  is  that  in  the  end  there  will  be  a  vastly 
larger  number  saved  than  we  have  any  conception  of. 
What  sort  of  earthly  government  would  that  be,  where 
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more  than  half  the  subjects  wc  re  in  prison  P  I  can- 
not  believe  that  the  government  of  God  will  be  like 
that." 

One  evening,  the  conversation  turning  to  a  Church 
question,  the  name  of  a  public  man  was  mentioned 
who  had  opposed  Dr.  Guthrie's  views  with  acrimony  ;  on 
this,  with  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  he  said,  "  If  any  man 
who  ever  spoke  or  wrote  against  me  were  to  come  in  just 
now  at  that  door,  I  would  be  most  wiUing  to  shake  hands 
with  him." 

His  natural  courtesy  and  charm  of  manner  remained 
with  him  to  the  last.        Expressing  regret  at  what   he 
termed  "the  trouble  I  am  giving  to  you  aU,"  with   a 
gleam  of  humour  on  his  face,  he  said,  "You  remember 
how  that  old  scoundrel,  Charles  II.,  begged  his  courtiers 
to  excuse  him  for  being  'such  an  unconscionable  time  in 
dying.' "     He  was  peculiarly  touched  by  the  unwearied 
attentions  of  a  young  woman  from  Argyllshire,  who  had 
come   from  Scotland  along  with  the  family,  and  acted 
latterly   as   his    sick-nurse.      "Affection,"  he   said  one 
day,  after   she  had    done  some   kindly   office    for  him 
"18  very  sweet;  and  it's  all  one  from  what  quarter  it 
comes,    whether  from   this  Highland    lassie  or  from   a 
duchess ;  just  as  to  a  thirsty  man  rold  water  is  as  grateful 
Irom^  a  spring  on  the  hiU-side  as  from  a  marble  foun- 
tain."     The   inquiries   were   very   numerous  which  we 
received  from  all  quarters  by  telegraph,  as  weU  as  by 
the  ordinary  posts,  during  the  last  week  of  his  illness 
On  the  evening  of  the  21st,  Her  Majesty  sent  a  telegram 
of  inquiry  and  sympathy  from  Windsor.*     When  told 
next  day  of   the    Queen's    message,    he    said,    "It  is 

*  The  message,  sent  through  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  was  at  Winrlsnr 
at  the  time,   was  in  these  words:    "The  Quo"  Sos    tr^nnu   > . 
your  father  is.  and  fools  much  for  his  suffering  "Hor  Ma  esty  was  p  eised 
to  mamfest  continued  interest  in  Dr.  Guthrie's  state,  and  rSvcdi^ 
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most  kind."  "When  he  beard  how  the  newspapers  over 
the  kingdom  had  notices  from  day  to  day  of  hib 
condition — •*  I  give  God  thanks  for  the  telegraph :  ii 
will  servo  as  a  call  to  God's  people  to  mind  mo  ia 
their  prayers." 

His  love  to  his  own  family  seemed  to  flow  forth  mere 
abundantly  as  life  was  ebbing  away.  Once  and  again,  hd 
gave  thanks  to  God  aloud  for  his  domestic  mercies,  and 
that  his  wife  and  he  had  been  spared  the  pangs  some 
Christian  parents  of  their  acquaintance  had  experienced 
in  connection  with  their  children.  Looking  round  on  the 
group  who  surrounded  his  bed  one  evening,  he  went  back 
with  grateful  memory  to  the  many  happy  family  gatlier- 
ings  beneath  his  roof  in  Edinburgh,  at  Christmas  and  otlier 
seasons  of  reunion,  and  then  said,  "  These  were  pleasant 
times ;  but,  ah  !  my  dear  folk,  how  much  happier  will  it 
be  when  we  meet  in  our  Father's  house  up  yonder,  where 
there  are  no  death-beds,  and  no  partings !  "  He  charged 
each  of  us  to  meet  him  in  glory,  and  sent  a  faithful  and 
loving  message  to  his  son,  absent  in  California.  "Tell 
him  in  all  circumstances  to  stand  up  for  Christ."  These 
words,  "  stand  up  for  Christ,"  he  repeated  twice,  and  with 
great  emphasis. 

When  two  of  his  sons  were  lifting  him  up  on  the 
pillows,  he  looked  round  to  them  and  said,  "  I  am  just 
as  helpless  now  in  your  arms  as  you  once  were  in 
mine."  On  another  occasion,  when  doing  him  a  similar 
service,  he  seemed  suddenly  to  recall  the  saying  of  the 
boy  who  had  been  dug  out  alive  from  the  ruins  of  a 
fallen  house  in  the  Canongate  of  Edinburgh.  Quoting 
the  boy's  words,  with  a  smile,  he  called  out  to  us,  "ricave 
awa',  lads,  I'm  no'  dead  yet ! "  A  favourite  grand- 
daughter, three  years  old,  Anita  Williamson,  had  been 
brought  by  her  parents  from  Cheshire  that  he  might  see 
her.  It  was  a  happy  thought.  The  arrival  of  the  child  in 
the  saddened  dwelling  acted  like  a  cordial  in  his  weakness 
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and  wcnriness.  Although  before  slio  came  ho  kept  liis 
eyes  goiierally  shut,  und  his  oxprossion  had  ussuraod  an 
unwonted  gravity,  whenever  lie  was  told  Anita  had 
entered  the  room,  he  would  look  up,  and,  the  old  smile 
passing  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine  over  his  face,  ho 
would  say,  "  My  bonnie  lamb !  lift  her  up  beside 
me:  "  then  having  kissed  her,  it  was  a  touching  picture 
to  see  the  little  child  chafing  her  grandfather's  chilly 
hand. 

Singing  continued  to  soothe  him.  We  generally 
chose  some  sacred  melody ;  but  one  evening,  about 
two  days  before  he  died,  he  asked  for  some  Scotch 
songs,  especially  "John  Anderson  my  jo,  John,"  the 
"Laird  of  Cockpen,"  und  the  "Land  o'  the  Leal." 
A  i)salm  or  hymn  sung  in  soft  chorus  to  the  piano 
in  the  adjoining  room  he  often  asked  for,  and  in  reply 
to  the  question  what  ho  would  like,  ho  would  say,  "  Just 
give  me  a  bairn's  hymn." 

The  calmness  with  which  he  contemplated  his  ap- 
proaching change  surprised  every  one.  He  watched  its 
symptoms  almost  as  if  he  had  been  himself  an  onlooker 
by  the  death-bed  of  another.  More  than  once  he  asked 
Dr.  Underwood,  of  Hustings,  his  medical  attendant, 
to  tell  him  how  long  he  judged  he  was  likely  to  last, 
and  whether  towards  the  close  coma  might  supervene  ? 
During  the  last  week,  as  the  grey  light  came  in  each 
morning,  he  called  for  a  hand  mirior,  and  carefully 
scanned  his  countenance  to  see  if  he  could  detect  any 
noticeable  change  in  its  aspect.  Ho  would  sometimes 
even  startle  us  by  saying,  "Look  at  me,  und  see  if 
you  think  there  is  anything  cadaverous  yet  in  my 
expression."  Finding  his  sight  becoming  dim: — "Ah! 
thia  reminds  me  of  a  story  I  was  struck  by.  When 
Dr.  Adam,  the  rector  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  was 
dying,  and  no  longer  able  to  see,  the  old  man's  mind 
wandered ;  he  imagined  himself  in  his  class-room,  and 
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cullod  nloud, — '  Now,  boys,  you  may  go.     It*8  growing 
durki'" 

As  one  of  his  duughtorH  was  sitting  with  him  on  the 
18th,  ho  told  licr  ho  hud  begun  to  see  two  spots  in  the 
pjittcm  of  the  wuU-pupor  opposite  his  bed,  wliere  ho 
knew  there  used  to  bo  only  one.  She  tried  to  make 
light  of  it,  und  said  it  would  pass  away.  "No,"  he 
replied,  "I  take  it  as  a  symptom  of  death's  approach. 
It  minds  me  of  the  land- birds  lighting  on  the  shrouds, 
that  toll  the  weary  mariner  ho  is  nearing  the  desired 
haven."  On  Admiral  Hamilton's  coming  into  his  room 
with  the  remark,  "  Do  you  know  I  think  you  are  look- 
ing bettor  this  morning.  Doctor,'  he  replied,  "Ah! 
then  tt  good  man  comes  with  evil  tidings." 

He  spoke  of  the  opening  of  his  Rugged  Schools, 
twonty-tive  years  previously,  and  of  his  early  associates 
in  that  work,  dwelling  most  affectionately  on  the  late  Miss 
Eliott  Lockhart.  "  There's  no  one  I  look  forward  with 
greater  pleasure  to  meeting  in  heaven  than  her."  Again 
on  the  18th,  referring  to  the  one  breach  in  his  family 
circle  (the  death  of  his  infant  son  in  1856),  he  said, — 
"  Johnnie  was  a  sweet  lamb,  though  he  didna  like  me ; 
he  was  long  ailing,  and  aye  clung  to  his  mother. 
Perhaps,  the  greatest  trial  in  all  my  life  was  when  I 
lifted  the  clay-cold  body  und  laid  it  in  his  little  coffin  in 
that  front  room  in  Liuristou  Lane.  Ho  has  gone  before 
us  all,  though  the  youngest.  Ay,  though  his  little  feet 
never  ran  on  this  earth,  I  think  I  see  him  running  to 
meet  me  at  the  golden  gate."  In  regard  to  the  question 
somclimes  raised,  whether  believers  would  recognise 
friends  in  heaven,  he  remarked, — "  I  have  great  sym- 
pathy with  the  old  woman,  who,  when  some  one  doubted 
the  likelihood  of  her  recognising  her  departed  husband 
in  the  better  world,  exclaimed,  'Do  you  really  think 
we  will  be  greater  fools  in  heaven  than  we  are 
here?'" 
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On  tho  same  dii^,  he  insisted  on  being  lifted  out  of 
bed,  and  Hitting  up  in  iin  eiisy-clmir  before  the  fire.  Ho 
then  desired  that  uU  tho  furnily  should  bo  Bummoned;  and 
when  we  had  assembled  round  him,  ho  asked  us  to  pruy 
with  him,  shortly,  one  after  the  other.  lie  then  desired 
each  of  us  to  kiss  him  (an  act  quite  unusual  with  him)  ; 
and,  though  he  did  not  say  it  in  bo  many  words,  wc 
judged  that  he  meant  this  to  bo  a  special  solemn  leave- 
taking. 

Friday,  the  2l8t,  after  the  barber  had  finislied  shav- 
ing him  in  the  forenoon,  and  was  about  to  leave  the 
room.  Dr.  Guthrie  made  a  sign  that  he  should  bo  re- 
called, and,  opening  his  eyes,  stretched  out  to  him  his 
feeble  hand  while  he  thanked  him,  and  in  an  earnest 
whisper,  added,  "  God  bless  you,  my  friend." 

On  that  sumo  day,  in  tho  afternoon,  Mr.  Vores  visited 
him.  Dr.  Guthrie  was  not  able  to  speak  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  at  any  distance  from  tho  bed.  He  therefore 
whispered  to  one  of  his  sons,  "  Tell  him  ray  journey  is 
nearly  ended.  Ask  him  to  pray  that  I  may  have  a 
speedy  entrance  into  heaven,  and  that  we  may  have  a 
happy  meeting  there,  where  we  shall  no  longer  have 
to  proclaim  Christ,  but  where  we  shall  enjoy  llim  for 
ever  and  ever." 


Sabbath,  the  23rd  February,  was  his  last  day  on  earth. 
His  weakness  was  now  so  great  that  the  doctor  could 
scarce  detect  any  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  marvelled  at  his 
tenacity  of  life.  With  this  condition  of  body,  the  mind 
remained  strong  as  ever.  In  the  morning  he  put  a 
medical   inquiry    to    Dr.   Underwood,   and,    as   he  was 
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leaving,  affectionately  besought  a  blessing  on  his  physi- 
cian. While  one  of  his  sons  was  reading  to  him  the  verse 
in  the  fourth  hymn  of  the  Scotch  collection,  beginxiing — 

"  IIoll  and  the  grave  combined  their  for^e 
To  hold  our  Lord  in  vain," 

Dv.  Guthrie  interrupted  him  at  the  first  line,  saying, 
"  That  expression  ia  unfortunate.  It  was  not  Hell  into 
which  our  Lord  descended,  but  '  Hades " — the  state  of  the 
dead." 

As  the  bells  of  St.  Leonard's  and  Hastings  were  ringing 
for  morn'ng  service,  it  comforted  him  to  be  reminded  that 
prayers  were  to  be  offered,  that  day,  on  his  behalf  in 
many  of  the  churches  and  chapels  in  both  towns,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  pli  3S.  Lying  quietly  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  he  was  heard  to  say,  "A  brand  plucked 
from  the  burning!"  A  tender  Christian  letter,  which 
had  just  come  from  his  friend  and  neighbour  in  Edinburgh, 
Rev,  James  Robertson,  of  Newington,  being  read  to  him, 
he  said,  "Send  him  a  mespdge  from  me — the  kindest 
thing  you  can  say." 

He  liud  himself  a  dread  that,  from  the  original  strength 
of  his  constitution,  and  the  nature  of  his  malady,  the  act 
of  dying  might  be  accompanied  by  distressing  circum- 
stances ;  but  his  prayer  to  be  spared  from  these  was  most 
graciously  answered.  About  ten  o'clock  on  that  Sunday 
evening,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  he  responded  in  a 
whisper,  but  with  all  his  old  promptness  and  decision, 
"  Certainly:' 

This  was  the  last  word  he  uttered.  Shortly  thereafter 
he  fell  into  broken  sleep.  As  midnight  apprjached,  his 
breathing  became  noticeably  easier  than  it  had  been  for 
days,  and  we  began  to  ask  in  whispers,  "  Can  there  be 
a  change  for  the  better?"  Some  of  the  family  then 
retired  to  rest,  while  Dr.  Guthrie  continued  to  sleep 
quietly,  supported  by  his  faithful  Highland  nurse,  one 
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on  the  t         "''^   ""^'r'^    "^^''^y   the    MTfnkles 
on  the   brow  are  smoothing  out  I "     It  was  no  fancy : 

the    who  e    countenance    wore    an    expression    of    pro- 

sH  1  in  f  f ^  P"''"^^  "^'-''y-  ^^^'  though  he 
still  breathed  the  gathering  pallor  told  that  life  was 
ebbing  fast.  The  other  members  cf  the  family  wire 
into  b  Tr'^'^'.'f  '''  ^o^^^ended  the  passing  spirit 
gentle  the  departure,  that  the  moment  could  sca;cely  be 
TsU'l^dth'^^^  ^^  '''''-'''  -'-^  P--^^-o 

uJtH  ''^''''°  ""  ''"'^'^  ^'^'^  ''^^''^^'  «^YING  UNTO  ME, 
^^HITE,  BLESSED  AKE  THE  DEAD  WHICH  DIE  IN  THE 
LORD   FROM   HENCEFORTH  :     YEA,    SAITH    THE   SPIRIT,    THAT 

nriT  ''''''' ''"f  ''"'"^  ^^"°"^«'  ^^^  THXIR  WORKS 
DO    FOLLOW   THEiM,'^ 


The  remains  wrre  convoyed  from  St.  Leonard's  to 
Edmburgh,  on  T^ednosday  morning,  and  interred  on 
Friday,  the  28th  ot  February, 

Unless  when  Dr.  Ohalmer.  and  Sir  James  Simpson 
were  carried  to  the  grave,  Edinburgh  had  seen  no  such 
ITnf'V  e:;^-^ration.  The  magistrates  in  their 
lobes  of  office,  and  various  other  public  bodies,  clergy- 
men of  every  Protestant  denomi.n,  tion  in  Scotland 
representatives  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  from   Eng' 
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land,  and  of  the  Waldensi'an  Church  from  Italy,  passed 
to  the  Grange  Cemetery  through,  a  living  vista  of -30,000 
spectators.  But  the  most  touching  feature  in  all  the 
procession  was  the  presence  of  230  children  from  the 
Original  Ragged  Schools,  many  of  whom  might  truly 
have  said,  as  one  little  girl  of  their  number  was  over- 
heard to  tell,  "  He  was  all  the  father  I  ever  knew." 


w 


"  The  city  weeps  :  with  slow  and  solemn  show 

The  dark-plumed  pomp  sails  through  the  crowded  way, 
And  walls  and  roofs  are  topped  with  thick  display 

uf  waiting  eyes  that  watch  the  wending  woe. 

What  man  was  here,  to  whose  last  fateful  march, 
The  marshalled  throng  its  long-drawn  convoy  brings, 
Like  some  great  conqueror's  when  victory  swings 

Her  vans  o'er  flower-spread  path  and  wreathed  arch  ? 

No  conqueror's  kind  was  here,  nor  conqueror's  kin, 
But  a  strong-breasted,  fervid-hearted  man. 

Who  from  dark  dens  redeemed,  and  haunts  of  sin, 
The  city  waifs,  the  loose  unfathered  clan 

With  prouder  triumph  than  when  wondering  Borne 

Went  forth,  all  eyes,  to  bring  great  CsBsar  home."  * 


At  the  burial-place,  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Blaikie,  and  then  the  children  of  the  Ragged  School 
sang  the  hymn,  "  There  is  a  happy  land,  far,  far  away." 
¥,'  hen  the  clear  voices  of  these  rescued  ones  rose  on  the 
still  air,  not  many  eyes  were  dry.  The  hymn  ended,  and 
the  grave  closed,  the  Superintendent  of  the  schools  led 
forward  a  little  boy  and  girl  who  laid  a  wreath  upon  the 
green  sod. 

On  the  x'ollowing  Lord's  day,  funeral  sermons  were 
preached  in  St.  John's  Free  Church  by  Dr.  Candlish  in 
the  morning,  and  by  Mr.  Philip,  the  surviving  pastor, 
in  the  afternoon.  No  one  who  heard  Dr.  Candlish 
that  day  could  have  anticipated  that,  ere  that  year  had 
run,  he  too  was  to  be  summoned  to  his  rest  and    his 

*  By  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie. 
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reward.     All  the  more  impressive  now  the  words  he  then 
uttered — 

'^Friend  and  brother  I  Comrade  in  the  fight !  Com- 
panion  in  tribulation  I  Farewell!  But  not  for  ever. 
May  my  soul,  when  my  hour  comes,  be  with  thine  I " 
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The  following  extract  is  from  the  "  Memoir  "  itself  j  it  shows 
what  Dr.  Macleod  thought  of  such  a  work  as  the  present : — 

*^ From  his  journal,  Oct.  nth,  4:41;  a.m. 

"  Have  been  reading  a  little  of  *  Brainard.'  Next  to  the 
BIBLE  Christian  Biography  is  thd  most  profitable.  In  as  far  as  it 
is  true,  it  is  a  revelation  of  ehe  living  God,  through  His  living 
Church." 


The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  De/^n  Stanley's  : 

"  He  was  the  chief  Ecclesiastic  of  the  Scottish  Church.  No 
other  man  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  all  spiritual  ministration  so 
nearly  filled  the  place  of  Chalmers  \  no  other  man  has  occupied  so 
high  and  important  a  position  in  guiding  the  Ecclesiastical  move- 
ments of  their  country  since  the  death  of  Robertson,  we  might 
almost  say,  since  the  death  of  Carstares  #  *  »  *  Macleod 
represented  Scottish  Protestantism  more  than  any  other  single  man. 
Under  and  around  him  men  would  gather  who  would  gather  round 
no  one  else.  When  he  spoke  it  was  felt  to  be  the  voice,  the  best 
voice  of  Scotland." 
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